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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL  OF  GER- 
MANY ^ 


The  educational  system  of  Germany  has  developed  very 
largely  under  the  influence  of  historical  tradition  and  con- 
tinuity. There  lies  in  it  a  peculiar  persistency  which  so 
scrupulously  avoids  every  revolution,  and  which  makes  the 
putting  into  effect  of  even  good  ideas  such  a  slow  process,  that 
the  real  tendency  of  a  given  progressive  movement  can  be 
gotten  at  only  by  studying  the  movement  for  a  long  while. 

Our  educational  system  rests  today  on  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  which  it  received  a  hundred  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  rehabilitation  that  followed  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  In  Prussia  this  organization  is  most  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  name  of  W'ilhelm  von  Humboldt. 
But  it  is  now  becoming  faintly  evident  that  this  system  is  be- 
ing undermined  by  new  principles  which  follow  naturally  from 
our  new  state  of  civilization.  I  wish,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  discuss  somewhat  in  detail  a  modem  type  of  school  which 
exemplifies  in  an  especially  characteristic  way  this  trans- 
formation. 

'  Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  Dr  Porterfield  of 

Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 
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What  is  the  basis  of  the  admiration  which  even  foreign 
nations  have  never  failed  to  show  for  the  present  educational 
system  of  Germany?  We  ourselves  are  not  quite  clear  on 
this  point:  first  we  praise  the  ideal  Hellenism  of  Neo- 
humanism,  then  Pestalozzi's  profound  method.  But  both  are 
only  phases  of  a  deeper  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  both,  namely,  the  idea  of  training  the  whole  man  and 
all  men.  With  all  the  power  of  idealistic  German  philosophy 
the  arrangement  of  our  educational  system  according  to  call- 
ings and  the  immediate  reference  to  the  practical  and  useful  is 
rejected.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  sharpest  contrasts 
between  our  classical  age  and  the  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, with  its  system  of  education  according  to  class  and 
calling. 

In  the  case  of  the  public  school,  Pestalozzi's  pedagogy 
paved  the  way  toward  the  goal  of  universal  education.  His 
plan,  to  elevate  even  the  poor,  abandoned  masses  to  the 
supreme  dignity  of  human  beings,  to  develop  all  the  powers 
that  nature  had  given  them,  from  the  very  elementary  ones 
of  intuition  to  those  that  are  moral  and  religious,  was  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  new  public  school,  which  the  em- 
bryonic state  created  and  placed  in  organic  connection  with 
the  autonomy  recently  bestowed  on  the  communes.  The  old 
schools,  mechanically  classified  as  schools  for  soldiers,  for  the 
poor,  for  tradespeople,  and  the  hedge  schools  immediately 
disappeared.  There  was  just  one  thing  kept  constantly  in 
mind:  man,  in  the  totality  of  all  his  powers  that  are  capable 
of  development,  powers  that  precede  all  social  divisions  and 
that  are  entirely  independent  of  all  future  callings.  And  to 
this  extent  our  public  school  has  a  purely  social  origin,  al- 
tho  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  later  social  developments. 

Then  came,  as  a  second  stage,  the  gymnasium  or  high 
school.  What  Pestalozzi  did  for  the  public  schools  was  done 
for  the  high  school  by  the  Neo-humanism  of  F.  A.  Wolf  and 
Humboldt,  Siivern  and  Schleiermacher.  Here,  too,  it  was 
primarily  a  question  of  universal  education,  and  Hellenism 
was  only  a  means  to  an  end.     Everybody  thought  that  the 
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best  way  to  develop  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  young 
was  by  a  thoro  grounding  in  classical  antiquity.  Almost 
supernatural  importance  was  attached  to  the  formal  training 
to  be  gotten  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  But 
we  can  understand  this  when  we  recall  the  one-sided  intellec- 
tual activity  that  prevailed  at  that  time. 

And  finally,  the  nature  of  the  universities  *  must  be  studied 
in  the  same  way.  They,  too,  were  just  then  being  reformed 
by  the  establishment  of  various  new  ones,  conspicuously  Ber- 
lin. The  university  is  also,  abstractly  conceived,  an  institution 
for  the  dissemination  of  universal  education,  for  it  rests  on 
the  conviction  that  one  can  not  grasp  knowledge  from  an 
isolated  point,  but  that  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  form  an 
organic  whole,  and  that  he  alone  thinks  in  a  really  scientific 
way  who  passes  judgment  upon  every  individual  phase  of 
knowledge  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  philosophy  is  lookt  upon  as  the 
great  framework  of  all  sciences.  The  faculty  of  philosophy 
becomes,  therefore,  the  most  important,  and  the  three  higher 
faculties  are  safe  from  the  danger  of  seeming  mere  technical 
schools  only  in  so  far  as  they  remain  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  genuine  scientific  output  of  the  fourth  or  research  faculty. 
So  just  as  Pestalozzi  and  Neo-humanism  strove  after  an  ideal 
of  universality,  likewise  do  we  see  the  university  doing  this, 
and  on  the  ver}-  highest  plane.  To  this  very  day  every  Gennan 
university  would  most  cordially  resent  being  lookt  upon  as 
a  sort  of  training-school  for  preachers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
and  teachers.  The  university  thinks  of  itself  as  a  purely 
academic  institution,  remote  from  any  special  application 
of  science,  and  those  professions  gladly  owe  their  origin  to  the 
university  because  they  are  unthinkable  without  a  strictly 
academic  foundation;  the  university  does  not  exist,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  those  professions. 

This  organization  of  the  three  stages  of  instruction  can  be 
properly  appreciated  only  in  the  light  of  the  idealistic  German 
philosophy  then  in  vogue.    But  it  is  just  as  closely  connected, 

•  Cf.  Fichte.  Schleiermachcr,  Steffens  uber  das  Wesen  der  Univtrsitat, 
Philosoph.  Bibliothtk,  Bd.  120,  Leipzig,  Durr,  1910. 
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however  odd  this  may  sound,  with  the  national  idea,  for  by 
the  term  nation  was  meant  in  those  days  nothing  else  than  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  idea  of  universal  humanity.  It 
was  then  a  general  belief  that  the  deeper  and  more  thoroly 
the  individual  or  the  race  became  saturated  with  the  all-em- 
bracing content  of  this  idea,  the  more  human  and  universal 
view  he  took  of  things,  so  much  the  higher  would  be  also  the 
development  of  the  power  which  would  naturally  follow  from 
this  individuality.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  general  education 
at  that  time,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  national  interests, 
was  lookt  upon  as  the  highest  source  of  power,  while  every 
form  of  professional  education  was  regarded  as  a  curtailment 
or  weakening  of  one's  powers. 

Even  today  this  ideal  of  universality  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  school  system  in  all  its  stages.  And,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
first  instruction,  for  those  years  in  which  a  decision  as  to 
the  future  calling  is  still  impossible,  it  will  continue  to  retain 
its  inalienable  right.  But  we  are  beginning  to  grow  weary 
under  the  great  mass  of  material  which  is  forcing  its  way 
into  this,  after  all,  essentially  narrow  circle,  and  which  is  laying 
claim  to  the  title  of  indispensable  material  for  general  culture. 
In  many  ways  this  transformation,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  changed  political  and  cultural  problems  of  Germany, 
can  be  distinctly  seen. 

To  begin  with  the  grade  of  technical  education,  the  profes- 
sional schools  have  become  more  and  more  important.  The 
technical  schools  have,  as  to  all  outward  appearance,  been 
placed  absolutely  on  a  level  with  the  universities.  Technical 
schools  for  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  and  veterinaiy 
surgery  are  springing  up,  and  especially  the  privately  endowed 
trades  schools  seem  to  have  a  bright  future.  Even  the  uni- 
versity proper  shows  some  traces  of  this  movement.  The 
abundance  of  sciences  has  widened  more  and  more  the 
hitherto  uniform  curriculum.  Specialization  is  becoming 
more  common.  But  no  clear-sighted  individual  would  today 
maintain  that  this  movement  is  to  be  supported.  On  the  con- 
trary, one  still  maintains  that  the  union  of  sciences,  despite 
all  difficulties,  must  be  preserved,  and  that  scientific  scholar- 
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ship  depends  upon  this  presen-ation  now  as  much  as  it  ever 
did. 

The  actual  needs  of  life  have  found  an  entrance  into  the 
higher  departments  of  our  school  system  under  the  rubric  of 
reahsm.  Germany  has  had  practically  since  1859  what  we 
are  now  pleased  to  call  the  real  gymnasium.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  was  not  until  1901  that  the  high  schools 
which  did  not  include  Latin  and  Greek  were  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  humanistic  high  schools  with  refer- 
ence to  the  privileges  for  later  university  studies.  In  this 
differentiation  of  the  method  of  general  education  there  lies 
a  belated  recognition  of  the  difference  in  the  demands  which 
the  future  callings  will  make.  One  type  of  schools  is  no 
longer  able,  as  formerly,  to  exhaust  the  whole  range  of  sub- 
jects. We  also  no  longer  believe  that  antiquity  alone  can 
teach  us  how  to  live;  indeed  many  of  us  doubt  that  it  possesses 
this  power — it  would  be  the  very  highest — at  all  for  the 
modem  world.  But  even  the  most  convinced  adversaries  of 
the  classical  high  school  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
realism  and  specialization.  Also  the  real  institutions  must 
not  be  professional  schools,  but  places  of  general  culture. 
And  in  so  far  as  the  goal  of  any  sort  of  genuine  education 
is  to  impart  to  the  individual  an  inner  intellectual  control  over 
the  variegated  mass  of  objects,  so  far  lies  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  present-day  German  pedagogy  in  the 
question  as  to  how  the  real  institutions  of  the  future  can,  in 
this  sense,  likewise  become  humanistic. 

And  so,  while  in  these  two  stages  the  demands  of  vocational 
training  have  been  taken  up  as  something  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, the  fundamental  standpoint  remaining  the  same,  we 
find  in  the  sphere  of  the  elementary  schools  shifts  and  changes 
of  far  greater  significance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elementary  school  covering  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  a  boy's  life  has  remained  essentially  the 
school  of  Pestalozzi.  But  we  have  been  slow  enough  in  seeing 
that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  instruction  of  the  masses 
to  stop  here.  For  if  it  does,  the  most  critical  years,  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  are  left  without  any  sort  of  educative 
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influence.  The  evil  results  to  citizenship  that  have  resulted 
from  this  state  of  affairs  are  essentially  the  following:  (i) 
by  the  beginning  of  military  service  in  the  eighteenth  year 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
public  schools  is  frequently  forgotten;  (2)  in  this  interval  the 
social  democratic  party,  which  has  keenly  recognized  this  gap, 
gains  the  confidence  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  interests 
them  in  its  anarchistic  propaganda  by  reason  of  an  admirable 
organization;  (3)  the  young  people  constitute  the  greatest  con- 
tingent in  the  statistics  of  penal  actions,  especially  those  of 
rowdyism;  (4)  the  very  existence  of  the  trades  and  indus- 
tries is  threatened,  because  the  ability  as  well  as  the  desire 
of  the  masters  to  meet  their  pedagogical  obligations  to  their 
apprentices  grows  less  and  less.  They  simply  want  to  use  their 
pupils  as  cheap  labor,  (messenger  boys,  etc.,)  entirely  forget- 
ful of  the  accordingly  increased  number  of  unskilled  laborers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  difficult  technical  demands  on  the  other. 

This  last  fact  led,  some  years  ago,  to  the  establishment  of 
elective  continuation  schools  founded  either  by  private  indi- 
viduals, or  by  corporations,  or  by  the  commercial  organization 
with  partly  communal  support.  They  are  essentially  technical 
schools  and  derive  their  name  from  the  trade  they  teach.  Thus 
there  are  technical  continuation  schools  for  mechanical  engi- 
neers, upholsterers,  compositors,  hairdressers,  and  so  on. 
Since  the  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  students 
are  composed  of  those  who  really  want  to  learn,  being  attended 
ofttimes  even  by  journeymen  and  masters,  they  have  to  con- 
tend with  no  appreciable  pedagogical  difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  without  any  sort  of  public,  legal  character,  so 
they  will  not  be  discust  any  further. 

In  one  tremendously  important  respect,  however,  these 
optional  trades  schools  have  influenced  also  the  obligatory 
school  system  and  have  called  forth  a  transformation  which 
will  perhaps  revolutionize  our  entire  system  of  instruction, 
yes,  even  our  fundamental  ideas  of  pedagogy.  From  these 
trades  schools  has  come,  namely,  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  professional  education  into  our  present  school  system.  The 
public  and,  at  the  same  time,  social  and  political  needs  which 
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have  been  set  forth,  led,  toward  the  close  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury, to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  real  compulsory  continuation 
school.  Faint  attempts  to  continue  public  instruction  beyond 
the  then  existing  limits  had  already  been  made,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Sunday-school.  What  is  expected  of  this  new 
compulsory  continuation  school  is,  first  of  all,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  those  classes  unfavorably  situated 
from  a  social  standpoint;  an  increase  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  which  the  general,  imperial  fran- 
chise has  bestowed  upon  all  citizens  without  being,  up  to 
the  present  time,  sufficiently  mature  for  political  thinking  and 
tlie  meeting  of  political  obligations;  and  finally,  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  productive  ability  of  our  people  along  industrial 
and  commercial  lines.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  question  of 
wielding  a  lasting  influence,  by  just  a  few  hours  of  instruc- 
tion, over  pupils  who  are  not  easily  guided,  who  are  often 
already  tired  by  work,  and  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  the  schoolroom.  In  this  respect,  our  previous  school 
organization,  resting  on  the  ideological  theory  of  universal 
human  interests  and  human  culture,  has  been  a  failure.  And 
thru  this  opening,  a  child  of  necessity,  the  principle  of 
professional  education,  which  was  rejected  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  forced  its  way  into  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  obliga- 
tory school. 

It  will  possibly  be  difficult  for  the  American  reader  to  see 
that  anything  essentially  new  or  important  has  hereby  been 
accomplished.  The  continuation  school  means,  however,  no 
more  and  no  less  than  a  complete  change  of  our  whole  educa- 
tional ideal.  We  have  thus  far  believed  that  the  natural  way 
leads  from  universal  training  to  special  duties.  The  extreme 
pathos  of  this  striving  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  set 
a  limit  to  himself  and  his  own  unlimited  striving,  to  give  a 
definite  center  to  his  indefinite  seeking,  is  nowhere  more 
plainly  exprest  than  in  the  masterpieces  of  our  classical 
poetry,  in  Faust  and  WUhelm  Meister,  For  decades 
we  have  consequently  suffered  under  the  poorly  concealed 
failure  of  our  schools.  The  very  people  who  are  naturally 
most  productive  and  most  capable  feel  dissatisfied  and  opprest. 
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because  the  school  tortures  them  thru  departments  and  sub- 
jects in  which  they  have  no  interest  and  which  give  them 
nothing.  They  have  therefore  greeted  with  profound  delight 
the  exhortation :  "  Try  to  expand  from  your  own  center ! 
Proceed  slowly,  step  by  step,  in  your  own  way,  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  universal ! "  The  compulsory  continuation 
school  has  been  the  first  to  proceed  in  this  way;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  other  types  of  schools,  according  to  the 
problems  they  have  to  solve,  will  follow  in  due  time. 

Such  movements  are  the  great  movements  of  a  given  age. 
But  in  our  case  this  movement  is  connected  with  a  name  that 
we  honor  today  as  was  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  honored  by 
his  contemporaries.  We  greet  Georg  Kerschensteiner  as  a  pio- 
neer, as  the  man  of  the  present,  as  the  pedagog  of  the  future. 
As  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Munich,  he  developed 
this  idea  in  1900.  It  was  first  considered  by  him  from  a 
political  standpoint  in  the  pamphlet :  ^  The  civic  training 
of  German  youth.  Then  he  organized,  according  to  these 
principles,  the  whole  public  and  continuation  school  system 
of  Munich.  That  which  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere 
stands  under  his  influence,  even  where,  for  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  reasons,  one  has  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  his 
general  principles. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  be  justified  in  discussing 
somewhat  at  length  the  compulsory  continuation  school,  its 
general  form  and  its  peculiar  problems.  The  school  is  still 
only  in  the  embryonic  stage  and  consequently  different  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  even  within  different  communi- 
ties. I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  situation  in 
Berlin,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Munich. 
But  Berlin  has,  otherwise,  a  double  claim  to  our  attention; 
it  is  the  largest  city  in  Germany,  and  the  social  problems  are 
far  more  complex  in  the  north  of  Germany  than  in  the  south. 

II 

Even  the  legal  foundations  of  the  continuation  school  show 
how  much  broader  it  is  than  the  traditional  school  system. 

"  Vierte  Auflage,  Erfurt,  1909. 
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It  is,  at  least  in  Pnissia,  not  placed  in  charge  of  the  ministry 
of  "  Public  Worship,  Instruction  and  Public  Health";  on  the 
contrary,  the  municipal  continuation  school  is  responsible 
to  the  ministry  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  rural  one  to  the 
ministry  of  agriculture.  Neither  Prussia  nor  the  Empire 
possesses  at  the  present  time  a  real  law  regulating  public 
instruction.  Consequently  there  was  no  sort  of  comprehensive 
legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  this  new  type 
of  school  could  be  included.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number 
of  individual  states  applied  the  same  laws  to  the  continuation 
school  that  had  been  enacted  for  the  public  school,  for  it  was 
from  the  public  school,  in  the  form  of  Sunday  and  evening 
schools,  that  it  had  really  grown.  But  its  real  origin  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Imperial  Law  of  Industry,  sections  120,  142, 
and  150,  as  enacted  July  26,  1900.  This  law  made  it  the 
duty  of  municipalities  to  compel  the  industrial  apprentices 
to  attend  continuation  schools,  which  are  to  be  established 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  trades-people  and  workingnien. 
How  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  changed!  The  first  public 
school  laws  are  contained  in  the  church  ordinances  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  this  new  type  of  school 
is  most  intimately  affiliated  with  industrial  ordinances!  On 
the  basis  of  this  imperial  law,  a  few  individual  German  states 
have  past  continuation  school  laws  which  determine  the 
character  of  the  local  statutes.  Such  a  law  does  not  yet  exist 
in  Prussia.  But  a  bill  is  to  be  presented  at  the  present  session 
making  it  the  duty  of  all  communities  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants  to  provide  compulsory  continuation  instruc- 
tion, not  only  for  men,  but  also  for  women.  So  if  Berlin  has 
had,  since  1905,  continuation  schools  for  boys,  the  local  statute 
has  been  thus  far  its  only  standard  of  authority.' 

This  lack  of  a  firm  legal  foundation  has  had  a  disturbing 
influence  in  various   \v;iv<:   the   incontestable  power  of  the 


•  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  until  quite  recently  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment on  foot  to  place  all  continuation  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
CuUujministerium.  But  this  would  very  likely  have  resulted  in  coo}- 
pulsory  instruction  in  religion.  And  concerning  the  futility  of  this  we 
need  lose  no  time  in  discussion.    The  movement  fell  thru. 
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state  has  not  thus  far  been  able  to  support  the  continuation 
school.  And  especially  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  scheme, 
the  municipal  board  has  not  been  able  to  secure  regularity  of 
attendance.  The  court  to  which  the  board  has  had  to  appeal 
in  this  matter  has  been,  significantly  enough,  not  the  parents, 
but  the  employers.  But  the  latter,  indeed,  often  the  corpora- 
tions and  chambers  of  commerce,  are  frequently  opponents  of 
the  continuation  school,  either  because  it  takes  the  apprentice 
for  six  hours  a  week  away  from  his  work,  or  because  it  com- 
petes with  the  instructional  obligation  of  the  master,  thus 
leading  to  all  sorts  of  friction  and  differences  of  opinion. 
The  scheme  of  attendance  can  be  fixt  only  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  employers,  as  a  rule  three  hours  on  each  of 
two  forenoons,  afternoons  or  evenings,^  and  sometimes,  un- 
fortunately, all  six  hours  in  succession.  Then,  in  addition 
to  the  trouble  with  the  employers,  there  comes  the  grave 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  social  democratic  party.  This 
is  really  ''  the  spirit  that  constantly  denies  "  and  opposes  the 
good  on  general  principles.  And,  however  zealously  every 
tinge  of  partizan  tendency  and  every  direct  warping  of  opinion 
may  be,  or  let  us  say,  should  be,  eliminated  from  the  instruc- 
tion (there  is,  for  example,  no  opening  or  closing  prayer) 
nevertheless  the  social  democrats  recognize  and  utilize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  continuation  school  for  the  state.  It  has 
happened  that  whole  classes  of  the  locksmith  department  have 
been  organized  by  the  social  democratic  party  so  that  each 
class  had  its  social  democratic  officer.  But  even  where  this 
direct  influence  of  the  party  has  been  lacking,  the  socialistic 
spirit  of  the  workshop  or  the  petulance  of  the  older  assistants 
has  been  noticeable.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mood  in 
which  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fellows  attend  the  school  is 
one  of  passive  resistance,  altho  this  criticism  needs  some  modi- 
fication depending  upon  individual  vocational  groups  and  even 
on  different  generations.  One  can  get  an  idea  in  this  way 
of  the  pedagogical  difficulties  with  which  the  school  has 
to  contend.    Punishment  by  detention  is  the  only  legal  means 

°  The  shifting  of  the  instruction  to  nine  o'clock  and  later  in  the  evening 
and  to  Sundays  has  been  forbidden  by  ministerial  decree. 
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of  discipline.  This  is  followed  by  punishment  by  the  courts 
in  case  of  further  offense.  The  strong  hand  of  the  teacher 
is  not  ineffective  in  the  case  of  gross  misdemeanor.  But  the 
teacher  applies  his  hand  at  his  own  risk.  The  board  will 
not  back  him,  and  he  has  always  to  fear  that  the  least  trans- 
gression of  his  authority  will  lead  to  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  socialistic  press. 

All  in  all,  the  continuation  school  is  a  schola  militans.  It 
has  to  do,  as  it  were,  pioneer  work  in  an  excessively  ditticult 
territory.  And  yet,  tho  it  may  sound  a  trifle  premature,  I 
should  like  to  maintain  that  it  is  even  now  shedding  a  quicken- 
ing influence  over  our  whole  school  system.  This  is  the  im- 
pression that  we  get  as  soon  as  the  school  is  viewed  and 
studied  from  within,  as  soon  as  we  see  what  it  accomplishes 
and  can  accomplish  despite  all  difficulties. 

It  follows  from  the  underlying  principle  of  the  continu- 
ation school  that  the  boys  who  are  compelled  to  attend  it  are 
divided  into  different  classes  according  to  vocations.  These 
classes  are  in  turn  grouped  together  according  to  their  nearer 
relationship  and  distributed  over  the  ten  continuation  school 
districts  of  Berlin  in  such  a  way  that  every  district  includes 
one  or  more  groups  of  vocations,  which  are  then  organized 
into  one  school,  under  one  head,  even  tho  there  may 
be  branches  of  this  one  school,  and  teachers  from  one  branch 
may  be  called  into  service  from  another  branch.  The  result 
is  that  the  pupils  frequently  have  to  go  long  distances,  since 
they  live  or  work  in  an  entirely  different  district  from  that  in 
which  their  particular  school  lies.  From  this  fact  it  again 
becomes  evident  that  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  pro- 
fessional arrangement  of  the  whole  system. 

There  are,  for  example,  in  the  great  continuation  school 
of  the  first  district  in  the  southwest  of  Berlin  three  ver)*  dif- 
ferent vocational  groups:  merchants,  metal  workers,  and  un- 
skilled laborers.  These  groups  are  further  divided  according 
to  the  continuation  school  semester,  the  closer  vocational 
relationship,  and  the  hour  at  which  the  students  can  be  best 
released,  into  classes  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  members,  who 
receive  three  hours'  instruction  on  each  of  two  corresponding 
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days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  omitted.  Since  the  period 
of  attendance  at  a  continuation  school  in  Berlin  extends  over 
three  years,  or  thru  the  seventeenth  year  (in  Munich  there 
is  a  four-year  course),  the  subject-matter  is  spread  over  six 
semesters.  We  find,  for  example,  in  this  school  a  class  of  mer- 
chants four  semesters,  Monday  and  Thursday  from  five  to 
eight;  locksmiths  one  semester,  Monday  and  Thursday  from 
ten  to  one;  and  unskilled  laborers  six  semesters,  Tuesday  and 
Friday  from  six  to  nine  in  the  evening,  and  so  on.  The 
scheme  of  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art.  And  when  I  think  back  on  the  leaders  of  this  school, 
Director  Dageforde  and  his  assistants,  Herr  Reicherz  and 
Herr  Bielefeld,  I  have  a  mingled  feeling  of  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

If  we  should  wish  to  reduce  the  scheme,  according  to  which 
the  subject-matter  is  distributed  over  just  six  hours,  to  a 
rigid  principle,  we  might  set  up  these  as  the  three  main 
branches  taught :  industrial  intelligence,  arithmetic,  and  draw- 
ing (the  merchants  are  also  taught  writing).  Two  hours 
would  then  be  devoted  to  each  of  these  thruout  the  semester. 
But  in  its  practical  application  this  principle  would  have  to 
be  subject  to  constant  change. 

Industrial  intelligence  occupies  a  central  position.  It  really 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  other  subjects.  Strenuous  effort 
is  made  to  carry  out  this  correlation.  If,  for  example,  the 
commercial  section  is  studying  the  science  of  trade,  and  bills 
and  notes  are  being  treated,  then  in  the  arithmetic  hour  the 
average  dates  of  the  maturity  of  these  notes  are  calculated, 
and  in  the  lesson  on  commercial  correspondence  blank  bill 
forms  are  filled  out.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  call- 
ings. And  yet  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  impression  that  if  this  correlation  is  carried  out 
too  rigidly  it  will  lead  to  a  sort  of  artificiality.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  courses  taken  by  the  commercial  students  thruout 
the  six  semesters  works  out  about  as  follows :  in  the  first  two 
terms  they  study  commercial  transportation,  money,  and 
credit,  in  the  second  year  they  take  up  banking,  history  of 
commerce,  political  geography,  and  merchandise,  in  the  third 
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year  the  regulations  relating  to  trade  and  exchange  and  civics. 
In  the  classes  of  the  different  sorts  of  purely  industrial  work- 
men the  types  of  industrial  intelligence  are  naturally  much 
more  sharply  differentiated.  The  locksmith,  for  example, 
needs  a  different  sort  of  training  and  receives  totally  different 
ideas  from  his  experience  in  the  workshop  from  those 
acquired  by  the  mechanical  engineer,  and  in  the  case  of  voca- 
tions that  lie  still  farther  apart  the  differences  are  naturally 
even  greater.  And  yet  certain  broad  phases  of  the  work  are 
constantly  recurring  all  along  the  line.  Among  others,  the 
following:  the  nature  of  transportation  and  insurance,  public 
welfare,  knowledge  of  materials  and  tools,  the  manufacture 
and  transportation  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  general  history 
of  trade,  and  the  lives  of  prominent  men.  In  the  last  semes- 
ters the  laws  of  government  are  likewise  discust.  The  un- 
skilled workmen  offer  peculiar  problems,  since  their  duties  as 
messengers,  and  delivery  wagon  clerks,  and  so  on  are  so  varie- 
gated that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  one  thing  as  constitut- 
ing the  most  important  feature  of  their  vocational  intelligence. 
To  bridge  over  this  difficulty  Kerschensteiner  has  established 
in  Munich  so-called  general  district  continuation  schools  in 
which,  in  the  place  of  special,  technical  fields,  instruction  is 
given  in  manual  training,  general  drawing,  gjmnastics,  and 
so  on.  In  Berlin,  neutral  branches  common  to  various  call- 
ings have  been  given  a  prominent  place.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  latter  method  since  it  frequently  takes  the  place  of  any 
sort  of  regular  instruction,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
awakens  interest  where  the  choice  of  a  vocation  has  not  been 
neglected  from  economic  pressure.  This  group  of  students 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  but  the  social 
significance  for  these  very  people  is  simply  tremendous,  for  it 
it  is  from  these  circles  that  those  individuals  come  who  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

Instead  of  the  term  "  industrial  intelligence  *'  the  word 
"  German  "  is  occasionally  employed  to  show  that  all  of  these 
subjects  are  to  be  pursued  in  a  general  educative  sense.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  regularly  serve  grammatical  and  stylistic 
purposes,  for  each  week  the  students  have  to  prepare  a  brief 
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essay  on  the  subjects  just  discust.  This  essay  is  written 
during  the  regular  recitation  period,  there  being  no  home 
work.  The  essays  are  corrected  by  the  teacher  at  home,  and 
returned  to  the  pupils,  who  bind  them  together,  and  use  them 
as  a  sort  of  textbook. 

Kerschensteiner's  method  is  also  rigidly  followed  in  the 
teaching  of  civics.  The  instruction  is  based  directly  on  the 
interests  and  incidents  that  have  come  up  in  the  preceding 
lesson  on  industrial  intelligence.  It  grows,  so  to  speak, 
directly  out  of  these  incidents,  and  is  intended  to  give  a  wider 
horizon  to  a  healthy,  conscious  egoism  by  showing  the  broad 
political  and  economic  conditions  on  which  the  enduring 
prosperity  of  the  individual  trade  depends,  and  in  this  way 
to  awaken  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  For  reasons 
mentioned  above,  the  instructor  is  content  with  a  purely 
realistic  portrayal  of  the  actual  facts.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  awaken  patriotism,  at  least  not  in  theory.  I  have  not  gotten 
the  impression,  however,  that  great  virtue  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  method  of  instruction.  PoHtical  affairs  with  us  are 
too  complicated,  too  much  a  matter  of  history,  too  remote 
from  the  immediate  appreciation  and  sympathy  of  our  young 
people,  ever  to  get  the  hold  on  their  feelings  that  can  be  so 
readily  gotten  by  the  impetuous,  simple,  Utopian  claims  upon 
their  interests  within  their  own  circles.  This  must  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  for  every  thoughtful  individual.  The  incipient 
continuation  school  has  a  problem  here  which  it  will  be  able 
to  solve  then,  and  only  then,  when  it  means  more  in  the  life 
of  its  pupils  than  some  externally  imposed  constraint.  I  am, 
of  course,  firmly  convinced  that  the  continuation  school  can 
be  a  powerful  factor  for  good,  and  that  the  genuine  ability 
of  its  teachers,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  matter  taught, 
have  already  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The  feeling 
of  comradeship  has  also  been  materially  strengthened  by  pic- 
nics, tours  of  inspection,  little  scientific  excursions,  and  various 
sorts  of  social  affairs.  In  Munich  they  have  also  working- 
men's  clubs,  gymnasiums,  and  games.  But  all  this  must  be 
largely  futile  so  long  as  the  social  democratic  party  remains 
a  revolutionary  party,  opposing  all  progress  of  the  working 
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class,  and  doing  this  for  reasons  that  held  good  only  while 
the  workingiiian  belonged  to  the  proletariat. 

Concerning  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  I  can  be  briefer. 
This,  too,  is  practical,  and  excludes  the  strictly  mathematical 
which  has  been  retained  in  the  public  school  as  constituting 
an  important  element  in  formal  training.  And  yet  it  is  not 
simply  the  commercial  students  and  clerks  who  have  difficult 
problems  to  solve.  For  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  making 
a  certain  tool,  or  the  figuring  out  of  the  size  and  strength  of 
certain  parts  of  a  machine,  necessitate  a  familiarity  with 
special  mathematical  formulas  which  have  to  be  deduced  here 
in  an  elementary  way.  In  the  second  year  they  take  up  all 
sorts  of  labor  problems:  wages,  insurance,  interest,  and  dis- 
count. And  in  the  third  year  they  familiarize  themselves  with 
general  business  calculations  and  the  elements  of  commercial 
bookkeeping. 

From  the  third  semester  on,  the  merchants  take  writing, 
(including  shorthand)  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with 
commercial  correspondence  and  bookkeeping;  but  the  indus- 
trial laborers  study  drawing  thruout  all  six  semesters.  As 
to  the  most  expedient  order  in  which  different  phases  of  draw- 
ing should  be  taken  up,  opinions  in  Berlin  have  differed.  Pro- 
jection drawing  stands  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  course; 
then  various  parts  of  machines  and  things  that  have  to  do 
with  the  mechanical  arts  are  drawn.  But  there  is  no  attempt 
made  at  invention  of  any  sort  of  artistic  objects,  indeed  the 
purely  esthetic  plays  no  role  whatsoever.  Some  schools  have 
already  good  collections  of  models,  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
from  genuine  material,  so  as  to  create  a  liking  on  the  part 
of  the  student  for  his  material.  This  whole  branch  of  instruc- 
tion is  all  the  more  important  since  the  ability  of  the  masters 
to  instruct  the  apprentices  in  industrial  drawing  is  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer.  The  talented  and  conscientious  pupils  gen- 
erally go  from  the  compulsory  continuation  school  to  an  op- 
tional professional  school  in  order  to  perfect  what  they  have 
begun. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account,  one  thing  plays 
no   role   whatsoever   in   Berlin,   which   Kerschensteincr   has 
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placed  in  the  very  foreground  in  Munich,  and  has  even  intro- 
duced into  the  most  advanced  classes  of  the  public  schools, 
namely,  workshop  instruction.  We  go  no  further  than  to 
show  and  explain  cuts  and  illustrations,  draw  and  compute 
models.  Nothing  original  is  attempted.  The  cost  plays  here 
naturally  the  decisive  role.  Moreover,  our  classes  would 
have  to  be  much  smaller  than  they  now  are.  Our  profes- 
sional men  believe,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  instruction 
is  and  must  remain  the  affair  of  the  masters.  And  yet  the 
question  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  instruction 
in  general  physics  and  chemistry  begun  in  the  public  schools 
is  worth  while.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  recall  that  they  have 
nine  hours  for  instruction  at  their  disposal  in  Munich,  in  addi- 
tion to  four  optional,  practical  hours  in  the  more  advanced 
semesters, — a  scheme  of  attendance  that  must  be  reserved  by 
us  for  some  type  of  school  that  does  not  at  present  exist. 

This  brings  us  finally  to  the  very  important  question  of  the 
teachers  and  their  training.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  the 
whole  scheme  we  have  suffered  thus  far  from  an  inadequate 
staff  of  continuation  teachers.  The  difficulty  has  been  partly 
bridged  over  by  the  employment  of  public  school  teachers. 
Moreover,  professional  teachers,  technicians,  engineers  with 
and  without  degrees  and  masters  have  been  drafted  into 
service.  All  of  these  teach  in  the  branch  schools  or  as  substi- 
tutes, until  a  number  of  special  continuation  teachers  have 
been  trained  from  these  two  categories,  and  then  they  are 
given  regular  positions.  But  between  these  two  classes  of 
teachers  there  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  tension. 
They  are  aware  of  the  difference  in  their  training  and  their 
consequent  efficiency. 

The  man  who  has  formerly  taught  in  the  public  schools 
comes  to  this  new  position  with  a  superb  didactic  training. 
Say  what  we  will  about  our  training  schools  for  teachers,  this 
much  is  certain;  they  impart  even  to  the  pedagogically  un- 
talented  a  methodical  teaching  ability,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  find  a  really  poor  teacher  among  those  who  have  attended 
one  of  these  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand  they  lack 
broad  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which  they  are  supposed 
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to  teach,  and  ofttimcs  they  go  into  little  details  that  remain 
perfectly  obscure,  the  first  time  they  arc  brought  up,  to  the 
academically  trained  auditor.  But  they  supply  this  deficiency 
partly  by  persistent  private  study,  partly  by  taking  special 
courses  which  the  city  arranges  for  them.  For  instance,  they 
have  to  study  for  years  along  the  line  of  mechanics, 
industrial  drawing,  knowledge  of  materials,  laws  of  trade, 
the  general  principles  of  law  itself  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
lull  of  any  kind  in  their  duties.  And  the  energy  with  which 
these  teachers  reach  their  goal,  despite  all  difficulties,  so  that 
they  really  master  a  trade  or  craft  on  the  side  is  worthy 
of  our  keenest  admiration.  It  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
real  efficiency  of  our  teachers  as  a  class,  of  whom  we  should 
be  prouder  than  we  are,  to  judge  from  the  salaries  they  re- 
ceive. And  then  the  position  of  director  of  one  of  these  con- 
tinuation schools  necessitates  extreme  insight  and  circum- 
spection. The  directors  are  generally  chosen  from  former 
principals  and  headmasters.  For  the  theorist,  association  with 
these  men  is  an  unalloyed  delight. 

The  technically  trained  teacher  generally  takes  up  his  work 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  he  is  deficient 
in  pedagogical  method  and  frequently  does  not  have  a  really 
instructional  end  in  view.  To  remove  this  deficiency,  courses 
have  been  arranged  for  him  in  pedagogy,  psychology,  and 
didactics.  But  these  are  not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  long 
lacking  practise,  especially  since  pedagogical  psychology  with 
us  concerns  itself  precious  little  with  people  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.  And  this  has  caused  a  break  which  is  very 
keenly  felt  by  all  continuation  teachers.  Of  course,  if  fortune 
has  been  kind,  the  technically  trained  man  has  a  natural  peda- 
gogical bent  which  is  worth  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  best 
of  theory  without  practise.  But,  according  to  my  possibly  one- 
sided experience,  it  is  easier  for  the  public  school  teacher  to 
make  up  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  than  it  is  for  the  academic- 
ally trained  scholar  to  remove  his  defects  in  method.  Many  a 
thoroly  capable  and  industrious  engineer  has  failed  from 
the  pedagogical  standpoint,  and  has  found  himself,  when  con- 
fronted by  undisciplined  classes,  in  a  pretty  sad  plight.    This 
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being  the  case,  the  technical  and  professional  schools  have  a 
very  distinct  problem  which  has  thus  far  not  been  taken  into 
account. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  continuation  school  is  confronted  by  a  state  of  unprepared- 
ness,  unsolved  problems,  and  inadequate  means.    But  one  thing 
is  pecuhar  to  the  school:  the  breath  of  modern  spirit  and 
modern  times  which  emanates  only  from  such  organizations, 
and  which  owes  its  existence  solely  to  our  completely  changed 
state  of  civilization.     Productive  work,  and  a  consequent  de- 
light in  work,  has  found  a  place  in  this  school.     Its  goal  is 
a  perfectly  tangible  one,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  actual  needs 
of  our  present  day.     It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that 
one  of  our  most  prominent  pedagogs  should  take  such  enor- 
mous interest  in  this  type  of  school,  and  that  his  ideas  should 
coincide  with  the  ideas  of  John  Dewey,  that  distinguished 
pedagog  of  America,  the  land  that  we  have  learned  to  look 
upon  as  the  model  land  of  progress.     This  modern,  revivify- 
ing,  world-conquering  spirit   of   technics   and   industry   will 
gradually  spread  over  our  entire  educational  system  and  give 
it  fresh  inspiration.     It  will  not  displace  the  old  humanistic 
spirit,  but  it  will  show  humanism  how  it  can  best  find  itself : 
by  making  work  a  pleasure  which   arises   from  individual 
activity  in  a  limited  and  consequently  controllable  field.     It 
is  Kerschensteiner's  idea  that  theory  shall  come  from  prac- 
:tise.    But  this  will  be  possible  only  when  every  type  of  school 
keeps  carefully  in  mind  the  central  starting-point  peculiar  to 
itself  and  then,  gradually  widening  its  circumference,  expands 
over  the  things  that  are  real.^     Unstable  universality  is  no 
more.    Civilization,  by  reason  of  its  infinite  growth,  has  elimi- 
nated this  tendency  once  for  all.     Nor  must  we  allow  special- 
ization to  narrow  the  field  of  our  activity.     The  man  who 
really  knows  his  business  will  more  and  more  be  able  to  dis- 
cover a  thousand  threads  that  bind  his  activities  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.    But  the  man  who  wants  to  know  everything  will 
be  able  to  find  a  firm  footing  nowhere.     Therefore,  at  the 

*  Cf.    H.    Cornelius,    E.    Reisinger,    G.   Kerschensteiner :    Aufgahe    und 
Gestaltung  der  hoheren  Schulen,  Miinchen,  1910. 
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university,  let  us  proceed,  from  special  study  to  philosophy 
and  the  subordinate  departments,  but  not  the  three  at  the  same 
time.  The  order  of  succession  at  the  gymnasium  should  be 
from  intensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  to  an  appreci- 
ation of  the  modem  world,  provided  this  be  not  too  difficult 
for  children.  And  in  the  real  institutions,  let  us  get  first 
knowledge  of  nature  and  then  go  over  to  the  world  of  technics 
and  trade.  And  yet  everywhere  the  great  secret  remains: 
to  awaken  life,  to  train  the  powers,  to  teach  people  how  to 
work. 

Eduard  Spranger 
Berlin  University 
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II 

SOME  HELPFUL  EDUCATORS 

This  article  comes  entirely  from  the  experiences  of  the 
writer  while  for  seventeen  years  he  sought  aid,  far  and  wide, 
from  famous  educators  in  his  efforts  to  build  up  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  Of  this  institution  he  was  President 
from  1 89 1  to  1908.  If  he  achieved  there  any  reputation  at 
all,  it  was  as  a  seeker  after  able  teachers  and  wise  counsel.  All 
to  whom  he  applied  for  guidance  treated  his  inquiries  with 
courtesy  so  marked  that  readiness  to  help  was  fairly  presum- 
able; but  how  many  by  timely  sympathy,  or  sound  advice, 
rendered  valuable  aid  ?  If  it  be  assumed  that  all  were  willing, 
the  question  becomes,  how  many  were  able  to  render  such  aid  ? 
How  many  of  the  illustrious  learned  in  America  are  able  by 
their  wisdom  to  help  forward  a  fellow-toiler  with  a  distant 
college  or  university?  The  question  is  interesting:  my 
answer  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  I  may  be  taken  for  a  type 
of  a  class.  To  whom  then  in  our  seats  of  learning,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  presidents  of  them,  would  the  head  of  a 
Southern,  or  Western,  college  or  university,  best  apply  for 
counsel?  Will  the  reader  accept  my  experience  as  a  partial 
answer  ? 

Charles  W.  Eliot  needs  no  introduction  from  anybody. 
Providence  made  him  long  ago  President  of  Harvard;  but 
he  has  made  Harvard  over  again.  Under  his  leadership  it 
has  become  the  largest  and,  all  things  considered,  probably 
the  best  of  American  universities.  The  prestige  of  the  past 
and  the  achievements  of  predecessors  counted  much  for  Mr. 
Eliot,  but  they  were  also  obstacles.  To  recreate  an  old  insti- 
tution with  its  roots  buried  in  history,  and  its  customs  set 
in  the  affections  of  numerous  alumni,  is  no  easy  undertaking. 
Far  harder  it  is  than  to  shape  aright  the  nursling  of  yesterday 
— far  harder.    At  every  step  forward  tradition  has  to  be  reck- 
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oncd  with.  What  ditl  Mr.  Eliot,  amid  manifold  cares  of  his 
own,  do  for  us  in  far-away  Missouri?  Much,  every  way. 
What  claim  had  I  upon  him?  None  whatsoever.  I  had  never 
been  to  Harvard,  except  as  a  visitor,  nor  met  Mr.  Eliot  until 
late  in  1 89 1.  He  was  a  New  Englander,  1  a  Virginian;  he 
was  famous.  I  little  known;  yet  he  helped  me  always  when 
asked  to  do  so,  which  was  often.  It  is  so  easy  to  reply  with 
perfect  politeness  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  that,  in  view  of  the 
distance  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  give  advice,  and  so  on.  This  Mr. 
Eliot  never  did.  Taking  your  case  just  as  you  presented  it, 
he  gave  you  the  best  advice  he  had,  which  was  always  enlight- 
ening. This  means,  of  course,  that  his  sympathies  were  keen 
and  his  outlook  wide.  He  had  none  of  that  mental  constric- 
tion which  binds  to  narrowness  so  many  Eastern  people.  ** 
But  it  was  as  a  source  of  supply  for  teachers  and  investigat- 
ors that  Harv^ard  helped  us  most.  To  say  that  in  building  an 
institution  of  learning  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  get 
a  good  faculty  is  trite;  but,  like  many  another  saying  ac- 
cepted without  dispute,  it  does  not  bind  all  its  adherents.  In 
the  race  for  buildings,  endowments,  enrollment,  notoriety, 
many  an  educator  forgets  in  fact  that  the  chief  thing  in  a 
college  or  university,  big  or  small,  is  an  able  faculty.  Realiz- 
ing this  to  the  utmost,  the  writer,  as  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  began  in  1891  an  exhaustive  search  for  good 
teachers.  Small  salaries  made  this  quest  widespread  and 
arduous :  young  men  had  to  be  got  on  the  verge  of  greatness, 
kept  for  a  few  years,  and  then  relinquished  oftentimes  to 
higher  bidders.  Thus  the  search  was  continuous.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  even  among  universities  of  high  renown, 
the  standards  of  measurement  were  various.  Half  a  dozen 
young  scholars  from  as  many  institutions  would  be  proposed 
for  a  vacancy  in  our  faculty.  Each  Alma  Mater  would  urge 
warmly  her  foster-son.  The  language  of  recommendation 
would  be  strikingly  alike,  but  not  so  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicants.  A  string  of  praiseful  words  from  one  institution 
did  not  always  mean  what  equivalent  words  from  another 
meant.     A  system  of  varying  discounts  had  to  be  devised. 
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Equally  unfortunate  was  the  habit  of  some  distinguished 
people  to  base  everything  on  scholarship  alone,  without  con- 
sidering whether  the  protege  would  meet  the  demand  which 
should  be  found  on  every  campus  for  force  of  character,  lib- 
eral culture,  imagination,  gentlemanly  ways,  etc.  With  us  in 
Missouri  at  least  Harvard  never  made  such  mistakes.  But 
why  bother  in  these-  matters  college  presidents  ?  Why  not 
go  to  deans  or  head-professors?  We  did  go  to  them  first, 
but  finally,  when  all  seemed  to  promise  well  for  some  candi- 
date, I  went  often  to  the  president  also,  as  to  an  ultimate 
judge.  This  proved  to  be  a  profitable  practise.  In  one  case, 
for  example.  Harvard  was  recommending  an  alumnus  to  us 
for  a  chair  in  engineering.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Eliot,  after 
pointing  out  that  the  man  was  rather  young,  and  his  recom- 
mendations were  not  so  vehement  as  those  of  his  competitors, 
I  asked  him  to  look  into  the  matter  personally,  and  give  me 
his  judgment.  The  reply  was  characteristic.  After  assuring 
me  that,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  the  applicant  worthy,  he  sug- 
gested that,  in  view  of  his  youthfulness,  he  be  made  Assistant 
Professor-in-charge,  with  promise  of  promotion  in  case  he 
succeeded.  Then  he  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Harvard  to  recommend  its  alumni  extravagantly.  "  Some 
universities,"  he  shrewdly  added,  ''  recommended  their  gradu- 
ates in  terms  so  high  that  only  arch-angels,  under  favorable 
conditions,  can  live  up  to  their  praise."  The  man  was  elected, 
promoted  in  time,  and  is  now  Dean  of  our  Engineering  School. 
In  seventeen  years,  scores  of  Harvard  graduates  were  brought 
to  Missouri:  not  one  of  them  has  yet  failed.  Of  no  other 
American  university  can  this  be  truthfully  said. 

Closest  to  Harvard  in  this  respect  comes  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins at  Baltimore.  Out  of  a  goodly  number  of  its  graduates 
whom  we  have  tried  almost  all  have  been  satisfactory.  In 
my  experience,  therefore,  these  two  universities— Harvard 
and  the  Hopkins— stand  a  little  above  all  others  in  America 
as  sources  of  supply  for  teachers  and  investigators.  The  help 
of  the  Hopkins  came  rather  from  the  institution  itself,  thru 
individual  professors;  and  it  lacks  some  departments  that 
Harvard  has;  but  they  both  measure  by  the  same  standards. 
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When  they  tell  you  that  Dr.  Blank  is  an  excellent  scholar, 
they  know  what  scholarship  is,  and  what  excellence  means. 
Lamentable  it  is  to  think  of  how  few  institutions  in  America 
can  this  be  truthfully  said. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  ^  is  another  helpful  educator.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  has  been  a  power  at  Columbia,  New  York 
— Dean  of  the  Teachers'  College  in  1890 — President  in  1902. 
Columbia,  when  he  went  there,  was  beset  by  unfortunate  tradi- 
tions handed  down  from  a  hoary  past.  Hardly  was  it  a  uni- 
versity at  all,  but  rather  a  congeries  of  separate  professional 
schools,  tied  loosely  to  a  College  of  Arts  that  did  not  serve 
well  as  spinal  column.  Out  of  this  chaos,  under  untoward 
conditions,  Dr.  Butler,  as  Dean  and  then  as  President,  has 
been  steadily  creating  a  great  university.  We  never  went 
to  him  for  counsel — which  was  often — without  getting  light. 
Ever  ready  to  help  and  always  broad-minded,  he  was  quick 
also  to  understand  far-away  conditions.  We  brought  him  out 
once  to  Missouri  to  consider  with  us  whether  we  should  estab- 
lish a  department  of  education,  coordinate  with  those  of 
law,  engineering,  etc.  There  was  need  of  money  everj-where: 
a  new  department — not  a  single  chair  only — meant  consider- 
able outlay.  But  as  a  result  of  this  visit  we  founded  the 
second  college  of  education  in  America  (the  earliest  being 
at  Columbia)  and  the  first  in  any  state  university.  Now 
they  are  numerous.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  get  as  Dean 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  who  has  since  become  our  President.  The 
best  results  followed  this  establishment.  Thenceforth,  the 
anny  of  teachers  in  Missouri  lookt  up  to  their  State  Uni- 
versity as  headquarters  in  the  science  of  education.  To  win 
at  one  stroke  the  teachers  of  a  commonwealth  is  no  small 
achievement.  Was  it  not  Dr.  Butler  who  said  once  that  fel- 
lowships were  sorely  needed  to  enable  eastern  professors  to 
travel  among  western  universities?  A  jcu  d' esprit,  of  course, 
but  all  the  same  it  embodied  a  truth ;  for  while  the  West  loolcs 
regularly  at  the  East  before  making  new  paths  of  its  own, 
the  reverse,  unfortunately,  is  not  equally  true. 

U  have  preferred  not  to  change  this  paragraph  in  an  article  already 
written  even  tho  its  publication  here  should  cause  the  Editor  some  slight 

embarra«;smcnt.      I  have  but  toltl  the  truth  about  him 
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Henry  S.  Pritchett  helped  us  often  by  ready  understanding 
of  problems,  sound  advice,  and  cordial  appreciation.  For 
years  he  was  professor  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis; 
then  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston;  and  of  late  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  in  New  York.  This  establishment  "  for 
the  advancement  of  teaching  '*  has  an  endowment  of  many 
millions.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  make  it  a  model 
board  of  pensions,  husbanding  resources  and  distributing  in- 
come with  consummate  care.  But  Mr.  Pritchett  is  making  it 
an  elevator  and  a  standardizer  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Surely  there  is  dire  need 
of  this.  When  state  universities  were  first  considered  for 
admission  to  the  benefits  of  this  foundation,  an  examination 
was  made  of  several  of  the  foremost  among  them.  A  delay 
in  action  followed,  due  to  the  fact  that,  among  even  these, 
some  were  retaining  courses  preparatory  to  the  freshman  class ; 
or  had  professional  schools  that  demanded  too  little  for  ad- 
mission, or  graduation,  or  that  were  merely  affiliated;  and 
so  on.  And  the  delay  continued  until  all  of  these  delinquent 
sisters  had  mended  their  ways,  or  pledged  themselves  posi- 
tively to  do  so.  The  list  of  the  admitted  has  been  growing 
gradually  as  institution  after  institution  has  moved  itself 
upward  and  onward.  Only  the  other  day  mention  was  made 
of  a  Southern  university  (so-called)  that  is  struggling  to 
lop  off  below  and  build  up  above  to  reach  Carnegie  require- 
ments. One  has  only  to  read  its  bulletins  to  see  that,  in  rais- 
ing up  and  standardizing  colleges  and  universities,  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  is  the  most  powerful  single  agency  now  at 
work  in  America.  Credit  is  due  to  the  founder,  of  course, 
but  more  still  to  the  sincerity,  wisdom,  and  breadth  of  view 
of  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University, 
helped  us  often.  In  the  summer  of  1892  I  spent  several  days 
at  Ithaca,  gathering  ideas.  Abandoning  all  other  work,  he 
acted  as  guide,  pointing  out  defects  frankly  as  well  as  excellent 
things.  ^  Cornell  is  in  spirit  the  most  western  of  our  eastern 
universities :  this  also  is  an  advantage. 
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If  we  were  considering,'  institutions  of  learning  instead  of 
men,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  with  more  care  Yale, 
PMnceton,  Pennsylvania,  Br>'n  Mawr,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technolog)'.  Some  help  we  got  from  Yale,  thru 
deans,  professors,  and  President  Hadley;  but  not  so  much 
as  from  Harvard  and  the  Hopkins.  In  Pennsylvania  in 
those  bygone  days  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  inter- 
locking of  departments;  much  impressive  academic  work, 
in  spite  of  a  great  teacher  here  or  there;  much  per- 
vasive college  spirit.  Things  lookt  detached  and  sporadic. 
Was  the  fault  in  my  seeing?  Be  it  so.  Let  us  be- 
lieve that  great  changes  for  the  better  have  been  wrought 
in  the  last  ten  years;  for  after  iqcx),  or  thereabout,  I 
ceased  to  bother  Pennsylvania.  From  Princeton,  also,  little 
aid  came  our  way.  In  spite  of  some  able  men  in  the  faculty 
— like  Dean  West  and  others — it  did  not  seem  in  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  a  university  at  all,  but 
rather  a  college  for  undergraduates,  presumed  to  be  little  in 
love  with  learning,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  efforts  to  rub 
it  into  them  by  tutors  and  guardians  of  souls.  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  know  Woodrow  Wilson  only  slightly,  and  the 
days  of  which  I  write  concerning  Princeton  ended  about  1900, 
while  he  did  not  become  President  until  1902.  Let  us  believe 
hopefully  that  many  changes  for  the  better  have  come  in  the 
last  decade.  Was  it  struggle  for  reform  and  opposition  there- 
to that  made  Mr.  Wilson  willing  to  retire  from  education  into 
politics  ?  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events  this  exchange,  while 
enriching  politics,  has  made  education  poorer.  Bryn  Mawr 
showed  constant  signs  of  strength  and  sincerity,  while  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  tower  of  strength 
for  them  that  seek  engineers. 

Crossing  now  the  Alleghanies,  let  us  glance  at  James  B. 
Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  went 
to  him  frequently  for  advice  and  met  him  often  in  larger 
conferences.  His  homely  shrewdness  and  burly  common 
sense  were  always  impressive.  Under  him  Michigan  had 
become  by  189 1  the  foremost  of  American  state  universities. 
No  man  in  constructive  educational  work  could  afford  to 
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neglect  it.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  looks  as  if  the  scepter 
has  departed  from  Judah;  for  Wisconsin  lately  has  become 
perhaps  the  best  of  our  modern  state  universities.  Neverthe- 
less Michigan  is  still  mighty,  and  Mr.  Angell  himself  was 
ever  willing  and  able  to  help  a  fellow  struggler.  He  reminds 
one  strikingly  of  Horace  Greeley,  but  without  any  of  Greeley's 
uncouthness. 

Space  is  lacking  to  say  much  of  William  R.  Harper.  Yet  he 
was  a  stronghold  of  help  for  the  needy.  Constantly  search- 
ing for  ideas  himself,  he  was  also  ready  to  distribute  them. 
Chicago  University  is  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory, 
for  he  is  now  among  the  dead.  Indeed  it  looks  like  a  miracle, 
when  one  remembers  how  young  it  is. 

Crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  let  us  glance  at  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  in  California.  He  is 
indeed  a  mighty  man  and  helpful;  and  the  university  he  has 
created  is  easily  the  best  west  of  Wisconsin,  with  one  possible 
rival  at  Berkeley.  Moreover,  his  measuring  rod  for  men  and 
things  is  of  full  Harvard-Hopkins  length. 

Dolefully  would  I  now  tell  of  another  source  of  help  to 
others,  but  not  to  me — of  an  order  of  educators — some  of 
them  famous — that  leading  in  colleges  or  smaller  universities 
write  much  and  lecture  widely.  Noble  men  no  doubt  they 
all  are,  but  those  concerning  whom  I  write  have  a  habit  of 
sailing  in  upper  air,  in  sight  of  earth  always  yet  ever  short 
of  heaven.  If  you  could  understand  them  wholly  or  misun- 
derstand altogether,  agree  with  them  heartily  or  contradict 
them  flatly,  that  would  be  a  comfort;  but  none  of  these  things 
ever  comes  to  me.  Newspaper  reports  and  book  reviews  laud 
their  utterances  to  the  skies,  but  my  reading  of  them  fails  to 
help.  They  bring  to  some  of  us  little  besides  rarefied  air, 
perfumed  with  ethical  scents. 

What  can  be  accomplished  by  hard  hunting,  even  uncler  un- 
favorable conditions,  towards  building  up  an  able  faculty? 
Instead  of  a  formal  reply,  let  me  recite  this  fact :  in  the  last 
year  (1907-8)  of  my  service  as  President  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  deans,  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  and  instructors    (not  counting 
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assistants)  were  called  to  better  salaries  and  higher  rank  in 
other  institutions.  The  invitations  came  from  Canada  to 
Texas,  and  from  New  York  to  California.  Not  all  those  in- 
vited yielded  to  the  enticements:  that  would  have  wellnigh 
ruined  us  in  Missouri:  about  five-sixths  of  the  called  wc 
managed  to  retain.  But  so  many  calls  from  our  institution 
in  a  single  year  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  good 
faculty  had  been  collected  there.  Does  it  pay  spiritually  to 
hunt  hard  for  a  faculty  of  the  best  teachers  and  investigators? 
Nothing  in  university  building  brings  so  large  a  return — 
nothing. 

A  striking  experience  will  show  how  difficult  this  task  some- 
times is.  Two  important  chairs,  by  a  practise  once  widespread 
but  very  unfortunate,  had  been  tied  together  on  our  campus 
under  one  professor.  To  cut  them  apart  meant  outlay  of 
money  sorely  needed  elsewhere.  Finally  the  separation  was 
achieved  and  we  began  searching  for  a  professor  for  the  new 
chair.  In  this  branch  of  learning  Blank  University  then  was 
foremost,  perhaps,  in  all  America.  To  a  dean  we  applied. 
He  recommended  an  alumnus  most  heartily.  Then  came  from 
other  professors  at  Blank  a  series  of  laudatory  letters.  Al- 
most stunned  by  the  praise,  we  elected  the  man.  A  few 
months  later  a  committee  meeting  took  me  to  Blank  Uni- 
versity. As  we  were  walking  to  luncheon,  I  exprest  to 
the  president  a  fear  that  this  man,  now  among  us,  would  not 
succeed.  Stopping  abruptly  he  advised  me  to  dismiss  all  fears 
and  get  rid  of  the  incumbent,  asking,  furthermore,  why  I 
had  not  consulted  him.  "Why,  Mr.  President,'*  I  replied, 
**  Your  department  stood  so  high  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
bother  you."  "  Hereafter,"  he  rejoined,  *'  always  consult  me 
in  such  cases."  It  was  a  frank,  brave,  stand  to  take.  What 
was  the  result?  Instead  of  avoiding  recommendations  there- 
after from  Blank  we  sought  them  the  more,  k-nowing  that 
there  was  a  trustworthy  sieve  thru  which  to  sift  them  finally. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  thereafter  the  president  objected  in 
time  to  save  us  from  the  ill-considered  recommendations  of 
his  colleagues;  but  whenever  he  indorsed  them  they  always 
proved  to  be  justified.     Now  the  ailing  alumnus  mentioned 
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above  had  written  quite  a  thesis  for  his  Ph.D.,  he  was  from 
the  West,  and  Missouri  is  a  western  state.  To  his  sponsors 
at  Blank  University  it  lookt  like  a  good  conjunction,  but  the 
president  was  wiser.  Outside  of  his  specialty  the  young  pro- 
fessor had  little  culture  or  imagination  or  winsomeness;  he 
was  an  uncouth  delver  into  facts  and  statistics :  his  forbears 
had  been  unlettered  folk;  what  he  knew  had  been  gathered 
mostly  from  a  public  school,  an  afflicted  college,  and  from 
special  studies  at  Blank.  Men  do  sometimes  overcome  such 
obstacles,  but  they  are  men  of  genius.  To  succeed  in  a  living 
university  one  lacking  genius  must  have  had  much  else  by 
birthright  and  home  influence. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  for  a  moment  as  my  argument  that 
in  all  the  land  there  are  no  other  illustrious  college  or  univer- 
sity presidents  besides  those  mentioned  above,  or  that  I  am 
aiming  to  name  even  the  best  of  them.  My  list  includes 
merely  those  that  helped  me  most,  I  being  a  type  of  a  needy 
class.  Other  men  also  by  good  works  on  their  own  grounds 
have  justly  won  distinction,  even  the  they  have  lacked  time 
or  power  to  help  outsiders.  Only  by  institutional  work  has 
the  writer  earned  praise  in  education  if,  indeed,  he  has  earned 
any  at  all.  With  Chief  Justice  White  (as  trustee)  and  others 
he  helped  to  lay  broad  foundations  for  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans  (1878-91),  and  he  helped  to  build  up  into 
soundness  and  sincerity  Missouri  University  (1891-1908); 
but  he  has  rendered  little  aid  directly  to  other  educators. 
Constructive  work,  amid  fierce  struggles,  consumed  time  and 
strength  for  thirty  years.  So  doubtless  many  others  have 
fared.  But  it  would  seem  that  above  us  architects  of  our 
own  institutions  there  rises  a  still  higher  order  of  men,  who, 
while  leading  nobly  at  home,  have  wide  enough  outlook  and 
strong  enough  hands  to  help  colleagues  a  thousand  or  two 
miles  away.  Laid  by  now  for  a  season  for  bodily  repairs  be- 
fore middle  life  is  quite  gone,  I  can  not  but  glance  back  at 
times,  out  of  the  peace  of  the  present,  at  the  men  that,  in  the 
past,  helped  me  out  of  difficult  places.  To  them,  one  and  all, 
I  would  make  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse 
Columbia,  Mo. 


Ill 

THE  POOR  PROFESSOR 

PROLOGUE 

Merchant — My  boy,  draw  near  and  listen  to  that  group 
of  men  who  are  talking  so  earnestly  together.  Those  are 
the  distinguished  professors  under  whose  influence  I  am  now 
going  to  place  you.  You  are  to  have  the  privilege  that  was 
denied  me,  of  four  years  of  refinement  and  culture  away  from 
the  constant  thought  of  money,  and  the  belittling  common- 
places of  life.  Draw  near,  my  son,  and  listen;  but  do  not 
let  them  see  you,  nor  break  in  upon  their  serious  discourse. 
{The  boy  approaches  the  group.) 

Professor  A — I  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  bathe  the 
baby  in  the  afternoon.  As  my  classes  all  come  in  the  morn- 
ing  

Professor  B — You  are  right,  Professor.  One  is  too  much 
hurried  in  the  morning  as  it  is,  with  doing  the  dishes  and 
bnishing  up. 

Professor  C — Surely.  And  the  washing  must  be  done  in 
the  morning,  too.  I  am  still  ashamed  to  be  caught  in  the  tubs 
by  any  afternoon  visitors;  and  one  viust  do  his  own  work 
in  the  evening. 

Professor  D — I  find  it  quite  possible  to  get  much  of  my 
lecture  done  during  the  ironing.  The  papers  spread  out  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  ironing-board 

Professor  E — Ah,  sir,  you  are  a  genius!  I  had  never 
thought  of  that.  I  shall  try  it.  But  have  you  heard  the  great 
news? — Professor  Z  is  to  receive  an  increase  in  salary: 
an  extra  twenty-five  dollars  a  year.  (The  Professors  ail  cry 
out  in  pain. ) 

Professor  F — Ah,  lucky  wretch!    What  has  he  ever  done 
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to  deserve  it?     He  was  already  receiving  almost  enough  to 
live  on.  •  {The  Merchant's  Son  returns  to  his  father.) 

Merchant's  Son — Father,  I  think  I  may  learn  much  of 
these  men.    They  are  most  human  and  kindly. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

John  Crass  Bulger,  founder  of  Bulger  University,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Janus  Wise,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University.  (But  as  he 
is  away,  looking  for  new  instructors,  he  does  not  appear.) 

Professor  Straddler,  Dean  of  the  College,  and  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Dr.  Delver,  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Digue,  in  Latin. 

Professor  Heddie,  in  Philosophy. 

Professor  Gassaway,  in  English. 

Professor  Prater,  in  History. 

^Professor  Flipitee,  in  Romanic  Languages. 

Associate-Professor  Tart,  in  Mathematics.  (That  he  is 
only  an  associate  professor  does  not  imply  that  he  is  in- 
ferior to  the  others  in  any  way,  but  is  merely  a  bit  of 
realism. ) 

Dr.  Druhl,  in  Pedagogy. 

Liven  Hope,,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Mathew  Runner,  formerly  a  professor  of  Economics  in  one 
of  the  great  Western  Universities,  now  organizer  and 
advance  agent  of  The  Professors'  Union. 

Simeon  Bluffat,  Ph.D.,  who,  having  failed  to  obtain  his 
degree  in  this  country,  has  just  taken  it  from  a  German 
University. 

Berry  Tart,  the  precocious  son  of  Professor  Tart. 

Professor  Moss  1  ^    i.        r  i      -,     i       , 

Scab  professors  and  strike-breakers. 


Mr.  Dinkey 

Barker,  Mr.  Bulger's  secretary  and  representative. 
Mesdames  Heddie,  Gassaway,  Prater,  Digue,  Druhl,  and 
Tart. 

*  Absent  on  leave.     {Someone  had  to  be  absent  on  leave,  you  know!) 
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Lucy  Delver. 

Cherry  Tart.     (Berry  and  Cherry  Tart  could  not  be  left  at 

home,  when  both  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tart  were  in  the 

cast.) 

Scene:  The  Faculty  reading  and  lounging  room  at  Bulger 
University.  Door  center  leads  to  hall.  Door  right  leads 
to  the  University  library.  There  is  a  long  table,  covered 
ivith  the  technical  and  philological  journals.  Chairs  at 
discretion. 

Enter  from  door  center,  in  heated  animation,  Professors 
Heddie,  Gassaway,  Digue,  Prater,  and  Tart. 

Heddie — Gentlemen,  \ve  are  liere  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  advance  in  our  salaries  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
done. 

Digue — Tho  I  am  very  busy,  I  might  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  subject. 

Prater — I  could  gather  most  interesting  and  valuable  sta- 
tistics. 

Heddie — I  had  myself  thought  of  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  personal  notice  of  the  President. 

Tart — But  the  President  is  as  powerless  in  this  matter  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

Gassaway — *'Lift  not  your  hands  to  //  for  help,  for 
It " 

Digue — Gassaway,  when  you  employ  a  quotation,  I  wish 
you  would  always  say  where  it  comes  from.  It  worries  me 
not  to  know.  '*  Lift  not  your  hands  to  //  "  does  not  occur  in 
any  Latin  author,  so  I  can't  place  it. 

Heddie— Where  is  Dr.  Druhl  ? 

Gassaway — He  has  gone  to  meet  inks  man  Kunner. 

Heddie — But  why  has  he  not  returned? 

Digue — We  can  do  nothing  without  Mr.  Runner.  He 
knows  the  situation.    We  know  nothing  of  ourselves. 
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Tart — I  know  that  I  can't  pay  my  grocery  bill  this  month, 
much  as  I  should  like  to. 

Gassaway — Wouldn't  it  be  heavenly  if  one  could  pay — 
c  o  m  p  1  e  t  e  1  y — his  grocery  bill  again  ? 

Tart — Or  at  least  his  meat  bill,  which  is  smaller.  Indeed, 
I  find  my  meat  bill  is  small,  just  in  proportion  as  the  price 
of  meat  is  high. 

Heddie — Or  the  wood  man.  He  is  so  abrupt  the  following 
season ;  and  it  does  get  cold. 

Prater — Or  the  drug  store.  That's  the  hoariest.  If  one 
could  but  take  them  in  order,  so  as  never  to  be  more  than  five 
or  six  years  back. 

Digue — Or  the  book  store.  Imagine  going  into  a  shop  and 
buying  a  new  book — with  money! 

All— Ah! 

Gassaway — You  are  fortunate  to  be  in  Latin,  Dr.  Digue. 
At  least  all  of  your  necessary  authors  have  been  published; 
but  a  new  genius  in  English  might  arise  at  any  moment,  and 
where  would  I  be  then? 

Heddie — ^Ah,  here  is  Druhl  at  last  with  his 

Enter  Dr.  Druhl  with  Ex-Professor  Runner. 

Runner — Is  this  all  you  have? 

Druhl — Permit  me:  Mr.  Runner,  this  is  Professor 
Heddie,  in  Philosophy;  Dr.  Digue,  Latin;  Professor  Gassa- 
way, English;  Professor  Prater,  in  History;  and  Professor 
Tart,  Mathematics.    {They  shake  hands  in  turn.) 

Runner — Where  are  your  Science  men? 

Heddie — They  are  all  making  money  on  the  sly,  and  would- 
n't join  us. 

Digue — They  do  not  consider  that  the  humanities  have 
any  place  in  a  liberal  education. 

Runner — Where  are  your  law  men,  and  the  other  tech- 
nicals and  professionals 

Tart — They  can  always  threaten  to  resign,  and  so  they  are 
already  receiving  as  much  as  they  deserve. 

Runner— Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.    Gentlemen, 
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at  last  the  time  has  arrived  for  this  class, — slowest  of  all  to 
feel  its  solidarity, — ^to  rise  as  one  man,  make  itself  felt,  and 
.strike  for  its  rights.  Gentlemen,  have  we  attained  to  class  con- 
sciousness, or  have  we  not? 

All — Yes,  yes ! 

Runner — Shall  we,  who  represent  the  intelligence  of  the 
world,  not  have  the  acumen  and  perspicuity  to  conduct  such 
an  organization  as  it  is  not  above  the  capability  of  the  least 
enlightened  to  manipulate? 

Digue  {aside  to  Gassaway) — He  misuses  the  term 
**  perspicuity  "  most  grossly.    I  begin  to  suspect  his  motives. 

Gassaway  {aside  to  Digue) — But  he  has  style,  a  certain 
eflfective  massing  of  his  materials  which  may  well  indicate  a 
climactic 

Runner — Is  it  not  true  that  the  commodity  in  which  we 
deal  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation? 

All — By  all  means. 

Runner — And  do  not  the  idle  rich  owe  everything  to  our 
labor? — for  where  could  they  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
during  their  college  years  if  all  colleges  were  closed? 

Tart  {aside  to  Heddie) — I  wish  the  idle  rich  would  stay 
at  home. 

Heddie  {aside  to  Tart,  proudly) — They  never  take  my 
courses ! 

Runner — Is  there  any  man  here  who  doesn't  deser\e 
double  what  he  receives? 

All— Not  I,  not  I ! 

Runner — And  who  is  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  what 
we  deserve  ? 

Prater  {aside  to  Druhl) — ^That  aspect  of  it  should  not 
be  inquired  into  too  carefully. 

Druhl  {aside  to  Pr.xter) — Horrors,  no! 

Runner — You  are  all  with  me,  gentlemen? 

All— All,  all. 

Runner — Who  speaks  for  the  honor  of  carrying  our  ulti- 
matum to  John  Crass  Bulger?     {Profound  silence,) 

Tart — I  suggest  Gassaway,  for  his — fluency. 

Gassaway — I  suggest  Dr.  Digue,  for  his — solidity. 
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Digue — I  name  Dr.  Druhl,  who  is  the  most  robust — phys- 
ically. 

Druhl — Prater  has  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat  hard 
of  hearing. 

Prater — No  one  deserves  this  honor  more  than  Professor 
Heddie.     He  is  one  of  those  men  who 

Heddie — I  am  not  afraid  of  Bulger!  I  will  go.  {He 
shakes  hands  with  each  in  turn,  gathers  himself  together,  and 
marches  proudly  out.    A  solemn  pause.) 

Digue — I  hear  nothing  as  yet. 

Gassaway — ^We  should  not  have  let  him  go  alone. 

Druhl — Heddie's  a  splendid  fellow. 

Tart — He  was  always  most  kind  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Prater  {clears  his  throat,  huskily) — He  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men, — ^the  staunchest  of  friends, — always 
a  noble  inspiration  to  his  students, — at  all  times  a  most 

All — Hark !    What  was  that  ? 

Druhl — I  was  sure  I  heard  a  door  open. 

Digue — Perhaps  Bulger  is  coming.  {A  visible  tremor  runs 
thruout  the  group.    The  door  opens.) 

All— Oh !— Ah !— It's  only  Dr.  Delver ! 

Digue — Attended  by  Hope.  A  good  omen.  Let  us  retain 
him. 

All — Come  in.  Dr.  Delver.    Come  in,  Mr.  Hope. 

Enter  Dr.  Delver  and  Mr.  Hope. 


Delver — Was  I,  or  was  I  not,  to  be  here  at  this  time  ? 

Digue — This  is  the  place,  Delver.  Mr.  Runner,  this  is  Dr. 
Delver,  in  Greek. 

Runner — Have  you  joined  the  Union,  Dr.  Delver? 

Delver — The  Union? 

Runner — Are  you  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  strike  ? 

Delver — The  strike? 

Runner — Are  you  ready  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  poor 
professor  ? 

Delver — The  poor  professor?    No,  sir! 
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Runner — Do  you  realize  the  state  to  which  your  profes- 
sion,— I  might  say  o  u  1  profession, — has  fallen? 

Delver — It  is  deplorable.  There  is  scarcely  a  scholar  left 
who  is  not  mad  after  money. 

Runner — And  why  are  they  mad?  Why  are  they  mad? 
Is  it  not  that  they  can  no  longer  support  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren? 

Delver — It*s  a  sad  truth,  sir.  The  wives  and  children  of 
professors  in  these  days  have  grown  most  wickedly  extrava- 
gant and  vain. 

Runner — Do  you  realize  that  the  average  professor's 
salary  is  $750.66? 

Delver — Dear  me !  There  should  be  little  to  distract  such 
a  man's  attention  from  his  studies. 

Runner — But  on  this  he  has  to  support  a  wife  and  one 
and  three-quarters  children. 

Delver — Always  one  and  three-quarters  ? 

Gassaway — It  suggests  the  Grecian  Urn.  *'  Forever  shalt 
thou " 

Runner — He  can  take  out  only  $580  of  life  insurance;  he 
dies  four  years  and  three  months  before  the  Carnegie  grant 
comes  due, — which  is  twelve  years  and  seven  months  before 
his  wife, — who  is  therefore  left — 

Delver — Dear  me !  I  must  have  gone  to  join  Matilda  long 
ago! 

Runner — This  man  is  hopeless. 

Gassaway — Leave  us  to  reason  with  him.  Delver,  you 
must  join  in  this  strike.    You  must  abandon  the  classroom 

Delver — But  what  excuse  could  I  give  to  the  President, 
or  to  the  young  ladies  who  take  Greek? 

Gassaway — It  would  be  only  for  a  time. 

Delver — But  I  must  tell  somebody  what  1  have  on  my 
mind  for  the  rest  of  this  semester  at  least.  {To  Runner.) 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  my  inviting  the  individual 
members  of  my  classes  to  come  quietly  to  my  own  home  in 
the  interim? 

Gassaway — Do  you  remember  your  wife,  Delver, — how 
she  fell  a  victim  to  your  meagemess  of  salary? 
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Delver  {raising  his  hand) — That  was  the  only  point  on 
which  Mrs.  Delver  and  I  ever  differed.  For  me,  my  salary 
was  always  abundantly  sufficient.  She  felt  that  she  wanted 
a  servant  when  we  were  first  married ;  but  when  I  showed  her 
how  capable  I  was  of  washing  the  dishes  and  sweeping  the 
house  on  Saturday,  she  deferred  to  me.  Still  she  desired  new 
clothes  and  hats,  and  the  opportunity  to  go  out  with  me  in 
the  evening;  but  when  she  saw  how  reluctant  I  became  to 
leave  my  books,  she  learned  to  sit  quietly  at  home  in  her  simple 
gingham  gown.  Last  of  all  she  got  the  notion  that  a  change 
of  scene  and  a  breath  of  mountain  air  might  aid  her  health 
and  spirits;  but  as  year  by  year  I  reasoned  with  her  that  all 
true  joys  arise  from  inward  satisfactions  and  the  conquest 
of  one's  soul,  she  resigned  herself  to  my  quieter  and  more 
peaceful  mode  of  life.  She  found  some  consolation  towards 
the  end  in  taking  up  the  study  of  Arabic  with  me. 

Tart — And  then  she  died ! 

Delver — Yes,  then  she  died;  and  now,  I  dare  say,  is  very 
happy. 

Runner — And  you  never  felt  the  sense  of  rage  that  your 
salary  compelled  all  that? 

Delver — My  salary  was  always  quite  sufficient. 

Gassaway — And  you  will  not  join  us  in  striking  for  more 
pay,  even  tho  I  ask  you  to  do  it  ? 

Delver — I  see  no  reason  for  it. 

Digue — Delver,  do  you  remember  that  choice  edition  of 
Herodotus  that  you  lookt  at  every  day  in  Pinch's  bookstore 
till  he  invited  you  not  to? 

Delver — Oh,  if  I  could  only  know  what  finally  became  of 
that  beautiful  text!  If  I  could  have  but  owned  it!  My  work 
has  been  much  hampered  from  time  to  time  for  lack  of  a  little 
more  money. 

Digue — And  do  you  remember  that  set  of  Cuneiform 
texts 

Delver  {cries  out  in  pain)— Ah,  ah,  if  I  could  have  but 
got  that ! 

Digue — An  extra  something  on  your  salary  would  have 
brought  you  that. 
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Delver — Say  no  more !    You  are  torturing  me ! 
Digue — You  will  join  us,  Delver? 
Delver — I  will  join  you,  gentlemen. 
All — Good!    We  have  Delver! 

A  sudden  commotion  outside,  and  Professor  Heddie  rr'"*-*"- 

All— Heddie!    What  is  it,  Heddie? 

Heddie — Bulger  is  coming  here! ! 

Prater — I  must  just  step  home  and  say  a  word  or  two  to 
Mrs.  Prater  before  he  comes.    I  shall  return  at  once.     {Exit.) 

Druhl — I  promised  Mrs.  Druhl  to  be  home  immediately 
after  class. 

Gassaway — Dear  me,  and  so  did  I! 

Digue — And  so  did  I.  We  will  return  with  Prater. 
(Exeunt  Professors  Druhl,  Gassaway,  and  Digue.) 

Heddie — I  am  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  telling  Mrs. 
Heddie  what  I  have  done. 

Tart — I  am  proud  of  you.  I  shall  tell  it  to  Mrs.  Tart.  It 
will  show  her  that  professors  are  real  men. 

Heddie — I'll  stop  for  you  on  my  way  back.  (He  takes 
Tart's  arm,  and  they  go  off  together.) 

Runner — I  have  these  gentlemen's  addresses  in  my  book. 
I  shall  begin  at  once  to  round  them  up  again.     (Exit.) 

Hope — As  I  was  just  saying.  Dr.  Delver,  I  am  very  much  in 
love  with  your  daughter  Lucy. 

Delver — Yes,  I  had  some  appointment  here,  had  I  not? — 
and  you  came  with  me? 

Hope — Yes.  You  answered  them  gloriously,  Doctor,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so. 

Delver — Thank  you.  Yes,  I  felt  that  I  was  somewhat  in 
good  form.  But  one  learns  never  to  be  sincere  in  speaking 
with  his  colleagues.  It  leaves  no  way  open  for  retreat  if  he 
is  taken  up  on  something.  But  to  you,  Mr.  Hope;  who  depend 
wholly  upon  my  recommendation  for  your  advancement,  I 
may  say  what  I  wish.  Let  us  speak  simply  and  sincerely,  and 
as  we  feel.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  my  daughter  s  mar- 
rying in  my  own  profession. 
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Hope — Your  own  profession!    Why? 

Delver  {after  a  pause) — My  wife,  Mr.  Hope,  was  a  good 
and  noble  woman.  She  began  hfe  with  me  with  what  seemed 
an  indestructible  energy,  like  that  of  springtime;  but  gradu- 
ally, year  by  year,  I  saw  her  lose  it,  and  fade  into  the  round 
of  household  duties.  No,  I  am  wrong;  I  did  not  see  it  till  it 
was  over.  {He  pauses.)  I  had  no  idea  what  was  coming. 
I  was  absorbed  in  my  work.  And  when  I  came  to  search  out 
the  cause,  not  only  of  her  failing  health  but  that  she  felt  so 
little  unwillingness  to  die,  I  could  find  no  answer  but  what 
was  summed  up  in  her  account  book.  {He  pauses  again, 
dreamily.)  She  was  an  excellent  accountant.  Lucy  is  like 
her  in  that.  Without  them  I  could  never  have  got  on  so  well 
with  the  hard  facts  of  life.  But  I  see  now  that  the  price 
has  been  great.    The  price  has  been  great. 

Hope — Surely  your  daughter  shows  no  sign  of  losing  that 
buoyancy  and  zest 

Delver — No,  I  think  not.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
But  she  would  lose  it  sooner  or  later  if  she  found  herself  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  a  professor's  home  on  a  professors  salary. 
I  will  not  have  her  grow  old  in  the  littleness  of  her  kitchen 
and  nursery, — bear  children  and  be  unable  to  do  for  them  what 
their  sensitive  little  natures  are  sure  to  crave. 

Hope — Must  I  choose  between  following  the  profession 
that  I  love, — for  which  all  my  life  I  have  been  fitting  myself, 
— and  the  one  girl  who  could  be  everything  else  to  me  ? 

Delver — Believe  me,  Mr.  Hope,  it  would  be  much  more 
economical  for  you  to  give  up  both.  I  must  step  into  the 
library  for  a  moment.  I  am  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you 
in  this  matter. 

As  he  goes  out  at  door  right,  Lucy  looks  in  at  door  center. 
^She  watches  till  her  father  is  safely  gone,  and  then  comes  in. 
Hope  looks  up  and  sees  her,  and  they  rush  into  each  other's 
arms. 

Lucy — I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  papa. 

Hope— I'm  so  glad  you  came  here  to  find  him.  He  will  be 
back  all  too  soon. 

Lucy — Have  you  told  him — about  us  ? 
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Hope — ^Just  now. 

Lucy — He  approved? 

Hope — Of  course.     I  mean,  heartily. 

Lucy  {troubled) — I'm  so  glad. 

Hope  (placidly) — But  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth. 

Lucy  (hopefully) — He  did  make  some  objection,  then? 
(Aside).    I  was  so  afraid  he  had  forgotten! 

Hope — Merely  that  he  did  not  wish  you  to  marry  a  profes- 
sor. 

Lucy — (ecstatically) — You  are  so  noble,  dear!  I  know 
just  what  you  told  him. 

Hope— H'hatr 

Lucy — Why,  rather  than  give  me  up,  that  you  would 
abandon  your  career ! — That  you  love  me  more  than  you  love 
Greek! — That  you  prefer  the  living  lip  to  the  dead  tongue! 

Hope  (aside) — Horrors! — What  an  analogy! 

Lucy — And  now  let's  sit  here  quietly  and  plan  our  future 
together.    What  do  you  think  we'd  better  go  in  for  ? 

Hope — But  all  my  life  I  have  prepared  myself  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor of  Greek. 

Lucy — T  hat's  what  I  told  papa.  And  yet,  I  said,  "  He  is 
able  to  do  other  things  than  teach  Greek !  He  is  able  to  begin 
today  on  a  new  and  great  career.  If  people  won't  make  it 
possible  for  a  real  man  to  teach,  then  a  real  man  will  do  some- 
thing  else!'*  That's  what  I  told  papa!  And  I  wasn't  mis- 
taken in  you,  was  I,  dearest  ? 

Hope  (doubtfully) — No!  I  could  do  many  other  things; 
but  (uncomfortably)  all  my  life's  interests, — ^all  my  prepa- 
ration and  peculiar  fitness, — all  the  joy  I  have  in  my  great  call- 
ing  

Lucy — All  these  you  sacrifice  for  me!  For  yourseli  you 
wouldn't  care,  you  are  too  noble;  but  you  throw  away  every- 
thing else — magnificently — just  for  me!  Oh,  you  arc  such 
a  dear.     (She  entwines  her  arms  about  him.) 

Hope — All  these  I  would  sacrifice,  if  it  were  demanded  of 
me,^-of  course, — surely, — by  all  means.  But  this  is  what  I 
was  telling  my  mother  in  my  last  Sunday's  letter         I  would 
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give  up  all  these  things  for  Lucy,"  I  said;  ''but  she  is  the 
noblest,  sweetest  girl  in  all  the  world,  and  she  would  never 
permit  me  to  do  it.  She  loves  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  the  professor's  frugal  home.  There  is  nothing 
vulgar  about  Lucy,"  I  said;  "she  prefers  me  and  my  con- 
tented happiness  to  the  greatest  fortune  in  the  world." 
That's  what  I  wrote  my  mother.  And  I  wasn't  mistaken 
in  you,  was  I,  dearest  ? 

Lucy  {who  has  edged  away) — That  was  beautiful  of  you, 
dear;  and  your  faith  in  me  is  not  going  to  be  disappointed.  I 
would  not  have  you  sacrifice  your  high  calling,  just  for  me.  I 
would  not  even  be  a  heavy  encumbrance  upon  your  upward 
way.  Sweetheart,  rather  than  give  you  the  added  load  of  en- 
deavoring to  support  me  also  on  your  all  too  meager  pay,  I  do 
here  relinquish  you  forever! 

Hope — Lucy ! 

Lucy — Do  not  grieve  for  me.  I  shall  always  think  of  you 
as  my  true  knight,  who  would  have  given  up  all  for  me,  but  I 
would  not  permit  him. 

Hope — But  you  must  share  it  with  me, — all  the  glory  and 
the— the— that's  about  all. 

Lucy — Some  other  girl,  perhaps, — who  has  seen  only  the 
outside  of  the  professor's  home,  or  his  occasional  dinner.  It 
is  too  much  glory  for  a  girl  to  be  one  professor's  daughter 
and  the  wife  of  another.  No,  I  have  already  had  all  I  deserve 
of  glory.  Believe  me,  I  shall  watch  your  career  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  joy. 

Hope — To  give  you  up  now ! — This  is  terrible ! 

Lucy — I  am  filled  with  a  sweet  peace, — to  think  how  much 
I  am  sacrificing  for  your  sake.  Farewell  my  perfect  Greek, 
my  hero! — At  once  my  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  and  my 
Homer  who  him  sang! 

Hope — Adieu,  my  star,  my  inspiration,  my  incentive  to 
high  living  and  plain  thinking. 

Lucy — Good-bye,  fair  heart. 

Hope — Good-bye,  faint  lady. 

Lucy — Good-bye. 

Hope — G  o  o  d  -  b  y  e. 
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Lucy— G  O  O  D  -  B  Y  E.      {She  goes  out.) 

After  a  pause  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  Hope  sits  turning  over  the  pages  of  some  of  the  philo- 
logical journals  and  reading  desultorily,  Dr,  Bluffat  enters, 

Bluffat — Is  this  Mr.  Bulger? 

Hope  {with  injured  dignity)— Ko,  sir!    My  name  is  Hope. 

Bluffat — I'm  Blufifat, — Ph.D.,  of  Gottingen. 

Hope — Where  did  you  try  first? 

Bluffat — I  see  you  are  a  scholar.  Have  you  jomed  this 
strike? 

Hope — Why  do  you  ask? 

Bluffat — I  came  to  take  your  place,  in  case  you  have. 
What  is  your  line? 

Hope — Greek. 

Bluffat — I  wish  it  had  been  English.  One  is  always 
ready  to  teach  English,  no  matter  what  he  was  fitted  for. 
And  I  was  particularly  prepared. 

Hope — How  so? 

Bluffat — Until  yesterday  I  was  employed  in  a  dry  goods 
house;  and  there  is  no  practise  like  it  for  learning  to  appeal 
to  plain  and  particular  young  ladies,  and  for  making  people 
think  that  they  m  u  s  t  have  what  they  know  is  of  no  use  to 
them, — the  chief  mission  of  the  English  professor. 

Hope — What  firm  were  you  with? 

Bluffat — With  Markum  &  Wait. 

Hope — A  very  pleasant  and  conservative  house.  I  know 
Mr.  Wait.  He  aspires  to  be  taken  into  society,  and  is  most 
eager  to  come  to  all  functions  given  by  members  of  the 
Faculty.     He  is  rich  and  yet  not  altogether  impossible. 

Bluffat — Yes;  that's  where  I  made  my  mistake, — I  didn*t 
know  that.  Markum  &  Wait  are  at  swords'  points  and  may 
dissolve  partnership  at  any  moment.  When  I  made  my  stab 
to  be  taken  into  the  concern  I  sided  with  the  wrong  man. 
I  went  in  for  the  combination  of  Markum  &  Bluffat;  but  I 
found  it  was  Wait  who  had  the  money,  and  poor  Markum 
only  had  the  brains. 

Hope — Poor  fellow ! 

Bluffat — Besides  which,   I   wasn't  a  success  at  selling 
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goods.  So  having  proved  a  failure  in  the  outside  world,  I 
thought  I  would  fall  back  on  being  a  professor  and  marry  the 
money  that  I  couldn't  earn.  Do  you  know  any  rich  girls  in 
these  parts? 

Hope — Oh,  yes;  if  you're  not  too  particular  you  will  have 
no  trouble.  {He  opens  the  door.)  Mr.  Bulger  is  coming, 
Dr.  Bluffat.     {He  goes  out.) 

Enter  John  Crass  Bulger,  followed  by  Professor  Moss 
and  Mr.  Dinkey,  and  attended  by  his  secretary,  Barker. 

Bulger — I  was  to  meet  these  striking  professors  here. 
Why  haven't  they  waited?  It's  only  an  hour  or  two.  {Sees 
Bluffat.)     Are  you  one?    Do  you  teach  here ? 

Bluffat— I'm  a  strike-breaker.  I  have  come  to  offer  my 
services  in  this  crisis. 

Bulger — Good.    Any  particular  line  of  work? 

Bluffat — Humanities  preferred. 

Bulger — Humanities.  I  don't  think  we  have  that  subject 
here;  but  if  it's  important  and  up-to-date  we'll  put  it  in. 
What's  your  name? 

Bluffat — Dr.  Bluffat. 

Bulger  {to  Barker) — Put  down  Bluffat,  Humanities. — 
Experience,  I  suppose,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Bluffat — Oh  yes ! 

Bulger — Your  associates.  Professor  Moss  and  Mr.  Dinkey. 
As  I  was  just  telling  these  men,  Bluffat,  this  is  a  swell  and 
up-to-date  institution.  I  don't  deal  in  any  other  kind.  I  have 
the  biggest  number  of  separate  buildings  of  any  college  in 
these  parts ;  the  lens  to  the  telescope  in  my  astronomical  build- 
ing is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
lenses  anywhere;  in  my  museum  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
separate  collections  having  more  specimens  than  in  any  other 
museum  in  this  State;  the  gilt  cross  on  the  top  of  my  chapel 
is  128  feet  from  the  ground. 

Bluffat — A  good  library? 

Bulger — Plenty  good.  I've  got  more  books  in  there  twice 
over  than  any  student  will   read  thru   in  the   four   years. 
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I  hirr  more  janitors  and  professors  than  they  do  at  lots  of 
places;  my  f<x>tball  team  beat  Skedunk  College  last  year  twenty 
to  nothing;  and  the  boys  and  professors  alike  are  united  to 
make  the  name  of  Bulger  famous  thruout  the  land.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  these  same  professors  ain't  happy  and  proud  to 
work  for  a  man  like  me? 

Bluffat — They  surely  ought  to  be. 

Bulger  {looking  out  the  window) — Now  I  see  Straddle 
coming.  He's  the  Dean;  I  pay  him  extra  for  it,  so  I  ought 
to  know.  I  guess  he  ain't  going  to  join  the  strike,  if  he  knows 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  on.  Now  you  gentlemen,  just 
step  thru  here  and  wait  quiet  till  I  call  you.  Barker,  you  stay 
here.  (Bluffat,  Moss,  and  Dinkey  go  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  Barker  stands  by  the  door.) 

Enter  Professor  Straddle,  behind  a  large  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

key. 

Straddle — Mr.  Bulger,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  I 
have  the  honor  to  offer  you  my  resignation. 

Bulger — Are  you  in  this  strike? 

Straddle — No,  sir.  But  I  have  received  a  very  flattering 
offer  from  Skedunk. 

Bulger  (contemptuously) — Skedunk!  What  kind  of 
buildings  have  they  got  at  Skedunk? 

Straddle — Well,  just  between  man  and  man,  Mr.  Bul- 
ger  

Bulger — No,  sir!    Between  man  and  professor. 

Straddle — They've  got  the  idea  over  at  Skedunk  that 
stone  walls  do  not  a  University  make,  nor 

Bulger — Ain't  that  just  exactly  what  I'm  always  saying? 
But  what  would  people  think  of  me  if  I  put  up  an  appearance 
Hke  Skedunk? 

Straddle — They  have  decided  to  go  in  for  men  there,  and 
they're  going  to  pay  salaries  which  will  make  it  worth  while 
for  the  world's  big  men  to  go  into  teaching. 

Bulger — I've  got  as  much  money  to  pay  down  for  culture 
right  here  as  anybody.  Name  your  figure.  What  was  they 
going  to  give  you  ? 
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Straddle — As  I  am  not  one  of  their  real  stars,  ten  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Bulger — Ten  thousand  dollars!    Go  to — Skedunk ! 

The  Professors  return,  Runner  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Bulger — Now,  then,  have  you  got  anything  to  say  to  me? 

Heddie — On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Bulger,  I  am 
requesting  that  every  professor  here  shall  receive,  from  now 
on,  double  his  present  salary. 

Bulger — And  if  I  refuse ? 

Heddie — Then  we  all  instantly  resign  our  positions. 

Bulger — You  are  all  of  that  mind  ? 
•   All — Yes,  yes. 

Bulger — You  all  resign  if  I  don't  raise  you? 

All — Yes. 

Bulger — Then  I  accept  your  resignations,  and  you  can 
get  off  my  campus  as  fast  as  you  know  how. 

All — But — but 

Bulger — There  ain't  no  "  But "  about  it.  But  I  tell  you, 
you  were  a  little  previous,  that's  all.  If  you  hadn't  done  this, 
you'd  have  heard  a  piece  of  news.  I  ain't  saying  what.  But 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  this  morning, 
and  something  pretty  nice  and  generous  was  voted  on  and 
past. 

Gassaway — If  it  were  perhaps  a  more  moderate  raise,  Mr. 
Bulger 

Tart — We  really  need  only  a  little  more  to  go  back  to  linen 
collars  again. 

Digue — I  was  for  asking  only  an  automatic  increase  to 
enable  us  to  stay  where  we  are. 

Druhl — I  was  for  taking  only  whatever  I  could  get. 

Prater — Perhaps  Mr.  Bulger  really  intends  well  by  us, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  at  the  true  inwardness 

Delver — Please  tell  us  what  you  d  i  d  plan  to  do,  Mr. 
Bulger. 

Heddie — We  are  sure  it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
us. 
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Bulger — Then  just  you  listen  to  me.  We  had  decided  to 
make  a  liberal  advance  in  the  salaries — a  very  liberal 
advance  in  the  salaries — of  each  and  every  professor — in  the 
law  department. 

All — Enough! — Enough! — The  strike  is  on! — The  strike 
is  on! 

Heddie — And  how  are  you  going  to  fill  our  places  now? 

Bulger — Nothin'  easier.  Barker,  open  that  door.  Come 
in,  gentlemen.  (Bluffat,  Moss,  and  Dinkey  return.) 
These  are  three  of  my  new  men.    Others  will  be  here  shortly. 

All — What  shall  we  do?    Where  shall  we  go  now? 

Bulger — Go  to  Skedunk !  They  say  they  want  men  over 
there.    {He  pronounces  the  word  with  infinite  contempt.) 

Enter  the  dames  of  the  professors  in  antique  garb,  and  the 
wives  of  the  instructors  in  the  newest  styles. 

The  Ladies — Perhaps  we  are  intruding. 

Bulger — Not  at  all.  ladies.    Sit  down. 

Mrs.  Heddie — We  have  been  having  a  little  meeting  of 
our  club. 

Mrs.  Digue — We  have  decided  to  act  for  our  husbands  in 
this  matter. 

Mrs.  Gassaway — They  are  always  so  much  taken  up  with 
other  things. 

Mrs.  Tart — We  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  tending  to 
the  business  side  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Prater — So  we  have  come  to  make  terms  with  you, 
Mr.  Bulger. 

Mrs.  Druhl — As  I  always  say  to  Mr.  Druhl,  wliat  ^cnutd 
a  professor  be  without  his  wife? 

Bulger — What  tenns  am  I  offered? 

Mrs.  Heddie — Just  to  take  them  back,  Mr.  Bulger,  please. 

Bulger — I  can't  do  it.    They've  resigned. 

Mrs.  Tart  (pushing  fonvard  Berry  and  Cherry) — Here 
are  Mr.  Tart's  two  little  innocent  children. 

Cherry  Tart — T  will  sing  or  recite  any  time,  it  ; 
me  to,  mama. 
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Berry  Tart — Mama,  tell  them  that  bright  thing  that  I 
said  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Tart — You  won't  be  hard-hearted,  Mr.  Bulger? 

Bulger — No,  ladies.  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  hard 
and  cold,  but  I  am  not.  I  have  really  too  much  sentiment  in 
my  nature.    It  would  be  better  for  me  if  I  had  less. 

The  Ladies  {among  themselves) — Mr.  Bulger  is  really  so 
nice ! 

Bulger  {to  the  Professors) — I  will  tell  you  what  I'll 
do:  I  will  take  you  all  back  at  twenty  per  cent,  discount 
from  your  present  salaries.  Do  you  agree  to  that,  gentle- 
men? 

The  Ladies — They  agree. 

Bulger — In  addition,  you  must  throw  off  all  your  instruc- 
tors without  warning,  and  tend  to  the  courses  yourselves. 
You  won't  be  able  to  do  so  much  dish- washing  then!  {To 
the  ladies. )     Do  they  agree  to  that,  also  ? 

The  Professors — We  agree. 

Bulger — And  with  the  money  thus  released  we  shall  start 
in  at  once  to  erect  a  new  and  handsome  building  to  adorn  our 
campus. 

All  {faintly) — Hurrah! 

DeLver — But  my  one  instructor,  poor  Mr.  Hope, — I  can 
not  turn  him  off,  and  I  will  not. 

Enter  Hope. 

Hope — Pardon  my  intruding.  I  am  in  something  of  a 
hurr>'. 

Bulger  {furious) — What  business  have  y  o  u  to  be  in  a 
hurry? — A  mere  instructor - 

Hope — No,  sir;  I'm  a  business  man  now. 

Bulger  {deferentially) — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  didn't 
know  that. 

Hope — Mr.  Markum,  of  Markum  &  Wait's,  has  retired 
from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Wait  has  just  asked  me  to  take  his 
place.  The  house  from  now  on  will  be  known  as  Wait  & 
Hope.     I  take  this  opportunity  to  solicit  the  patronage  of 
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my  former  colleagues.  But  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  will  be 
charged  on  all  accounts  over  ninety  days. 

Lucy  {coming  forward) — And  we  may  as  well  tell  you: 
Mr.  Hope  became  engaged  to  me  this  afternoon.  We  shall 
expect  to  see  you  all  at  our  wedding,  right  after  Commence- 
ment, won't  we,  dear? 

Bulger — And  so  everything  ends  happily  for  everybody. 

{Curtain) 

Henry  David  Gray 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 


IV 

THE  BIBLE ' 

What  England  would  have  been  if  the  Bible  had  never 
become  a  household  book  is  a  hypothetical  problem  for  the 
moral  philosopher;  and  if  we  ask  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
literary  excellence  of  our  translation,  that  question  is  not  a 
wholly  literary  one,  but  it  has  a  very  important  literary  aspect, 
of  which  we  may  venture  to  speak  without  intruding  upon 
morals  or  theology  or  the  field  of  esoteric  scholarship.  For 
three  hundred  years,  and  we  may  almost  say  from  the  date  of 
the  first  dissemination  of  Tindale's  New  Testament,  the  aver- 
age Englishman  has  been  subjected  to  an  influence  of  incal- 
culable magnitude,  the  greater  because  he  has  been  unaware 
of  its  unusual  character;  for  the  Bible  that  he  has  read  and 
revered  has  not  only  more  beauty  than  any  other  vernacular 
rendering  that  any  other  nation  has  possest,  but  it  is  in 
its  vital  parts  more  beautiful  and  intimate  than  its  originals. 
Here  is  a  cause  of  all  manner  of  effects,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  esthetic.  In  mere  esthetic — that  the  book  which  has  been 
present  in  all  our  nurseries  and  schoolrooms  should  have  been 
the  best  conceivable  model  of  simple  style  and  natural  beauty, 
irresistibly  influencing  for  good  every  development  of  our 
literature,  and,  even  when  least  perceived,  still  by  con- 
trast or  sympathy  persistently  attracting  everything  towards 
the  central  fitnesses  and  essential  forces  of  rightness — this  we 
must  recognize  to  be  a  piece  of  extravagant  good  fortune. 
As  for  the  moral  results,  in  estimating  these  it  must  not  be 
overlookt  that,  if  the  English  have  richly  profited  by  the 
possession  of  the  best  Bible  in  Europe,  they  must  have  the 
credit  of  having  produced  it;  and  that  the  same  love  and  devo- 
tion, which  braved  martyrdom  to  make  it,  were  latent  also  in 
their  hearts  to  receive  it. 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times. 
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It  was  genuine  enthusiasm  for  a  high  moral  ideal  which 
made  the  l^eauty.  If  Wyclif  and  his  associates  provided  the 
seed,  it  was  Tindale  and  Coverdale  who  raised  the  plant;  the 
revisers  of  161 1  only  pruned  and  trained  it;  and  allowing 
everything  for  the  favor  of  the  time,  when  our  language  was 
just  arising  to  rival  all  anti(|uity  in  Shakspere,  and  when 
the  national  mind,  in  its  struggle  to  deliver  itself  from  an  age- 
long bondage,  had  found  its  captains  and  fighting  men  in  a 
company  whose  faith  and  hope  were  fixt  in  the  **  written 
word  " — yet,  allowing  for  these  conditions,  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Coverdale  could  put  words  together  as  he  did  was 
worthy  to  be  included  in  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration, 
and  the  feat  must  have  helped  not  a  little  to  confirm  that 
notion  in  the  common  mind.  While  Tindale  was  working 
alone  in  exile  there  was  no  promise  in  English  literature. 
Chaucer's  light  had  set  in  darkness;  tho  he  had  died  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  he  was  not  so  easily  read 
as  he  is  today;  and  Wyclif 's  Bible,  tho  more  vernacular  in 
style  than  Chaucer,  was  suffering  the  same  obsolescence. 
Shakspere,  without  whom  we  can  reckon  nothing,  was  un- 
born. It  was  unforeseen  and  unimaginable  that  at  that  time 
a  book  should  arise  unmatched  in  the  world  for  its  beauties 
and  mastery  of  style. 

The  style  of  prose  eludes  differentiation  and  description; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  intangible  of  all  phenomena 
that  invite  distinction,  but  its  history  in  western  Europe  offers 
a  simple  classification  into  two  main  divisions,  the  Ciceronian 
and  the  non-Ciceronian  or  Romantic.  These  terms  are  not 
satisfactory,  but  they  do  indicate  a  real  distinction.  Cicero, 
founding  himself  on  the  Greek  orators,  perfected  a  manner 
of  writing  which,  wherever  it  was  known,  affected  European 
literature.  Since  he  wrote  in  the  language  which  was  for  cen- 
turies written  and  spoken  by  all  the  learned  all  over  Europe, 
we  can  not  suppose  that  any  one  could  wholly  escape  from 
some  relics  of  his  tradition;  but  his  art  was  so  elaborate  that 
without  familiarity  and  practise  it  could  not  be  approached 
or  attempted;  and  it  is  so  far  removed  from  colloquial  speech 
and  untrained  expression  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  and 
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repulsive  to  the  natural  man.  One  value  of  its  varnished  sur- 
face is  that  it  subdues  and  harmonizes  the  most  refractory 
material,  and  can  even  beautify  the  abstract  and  scientific 
terms  which  are  so  obnoxious  to  the  pictorial  instinct  of  the 
Romantic  style.  One  may  say  of  a  whole  class  of  words 
and  phrases,  the  simple  speech-currency  and  direct  homely 
idioms,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Romantic  prose,  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  force  in  the  harmonizing  or  varnish- 
ing process;  while  of  the  other  class,  the  more  abstract, 
learned,  indirect,  and  allusive  terms,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
elaborate  art  that  they  can  be  suitably  accommodated.  This 
then  makes  a  practical  distinction;  and  its  actual  significance 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  reception  which  Addison  and  his 
school  found  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Admiration  of  his 
apparent  art  led  people  to  say  that  English  prose  had  never 
been  written  before;  and  yet  no  one  would  contend  that  he, 
or  any  one  who  used  that  manner,  ever  wrote  anything  com- 
parable to  the  beauty  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Bible,  or  was 
capable  of  approaching  it. 

Our  Bible,  then,  is  in  the  Romantic  style  of  prose;  and, 
comparing  our  literature  with  the  one  literature  in  the  world 
with  which  we  can  feel  pride  in  comparing  it,  we  may  say 
that  to  the  Greeks  Herodotus's  history  held  something  like 
the  same  literary  position  as  our  Bible  holds  with  us — an 
early  and  inimitable  masterpiece  of  abounding  natural  grace, 
whose  simple  charm  set  it  above  the  reach  of  the  conscious 
rules  of  grammarians,  a  model  which  no  one  who  had  suffi- 
cient taste  to  admire  would  attempt  to  rival. 

How  happy  would  a  man  be  could  he  imitate  Herodotus!  [writes 
Lucian].  I  do  not  say  in  all  his  perfections,  for  that  would  be  too  great 
a  wish;  but  either  in  the  beauty  of  his  discourse,  or  in  the  gravity  of 
his  sentences,  or  in  the  delicacy  of  his  lonique  tongue,  or  (to  be  short) 
in  a  thousand  other  advantages,  which  make  all  those  that  would  attempt 
it,  despairing,  drop  their  pens. 

We  have  even  this  delicacy  of  the  lonique  tongue  in  our 
Bible,  and  one  might  push  the  comparison  nearer;  for  Herod- 
otus's book  has  been  not  unfairly  described  as  a  theistic  per- 
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spcctive  of  accredited  events  from  the  Greek  point  of  view — 
a  story  of  Divine  predestiny,  making  the  world^s  history  to 
culminate  in  the  glory  of  Athens;  just  as  our  Bible  is  a  col- 
lection of  Christian  origins,  culminating  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Church;  and  both  were  historically  justified.  But  our 
Bible,  matching  the  Greek  book  in  its  legendary  matter  and 
excursions  into  old-world  history,  is  much  more  poetic  and 
varied  than  Herodotus;  and  its  sources  being  more  original,  the 
documents  which  it  collects  are  far  richer  in  mental  attitudes 
and  literary  forms,  and  have  escaped  the  tincture  of  one  mind. 
Its  inspired  elevations  above  such  a  mean,  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  immoralities  and  sophistries  that  lapse  beneath 
it.  And  it  is  not  only  in  poetry  and  moral  inspiration  that 
Herodotus  is  outmatched,  for  even  in  naivete,  wherein  he  is 
sometimes  thought  to  have  exceeded,  he  is  quite  surpast. 
There  is  nothing  in  literature  to  compare  with  that  passage 
in  the  creation  where  it  is  said  that  when  God  had  created 
the  animals  he  *'  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them." 

The  foreign  translations  and  vernacular  renderings  which 
aided  in  building  up  our  Bible  were  so  numerous,  and  its  own 
revisions  so  frequent  and  complicated,  that  any  detailed  ac- 
count is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  lines.  A  more  general 
view,  disregarding  the  complications,  is  forced  back  on  the 
essential  truth  that  we  owe  our  Bible  mainly  to  Tindale  and 
Coverdale.  The  skill  of  the  framers  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion can  not  be  too  highly  praised,  but  they  were  inspired  by 
the  beauty  of  the  temple  that  had  been  already  raised;  and 
their  skill  was  that  of  sympathetic  and  learned  imitation,  their 
effort  to  bring  the  whole  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  The 
touches  made  by  their  best  committees  were  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful,  one  may  even  say  inimitable;  and  yet  if  Tindale's  Gos- 
pels of  1526  were  to  be  read  now  in  our  churches  we  should 
very  often  be  unaware  of  any  difference,  and  in  many  cases 
of  discrepance  we  can  see  that  we  should  have  become  as 
attached  to  the  older  as  we  are  to  the  later  version;  and  there 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  older  seems  the  better.  Tindale, 
who  worked  from  the  original  texts,  printed  the  whole  of  his 
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New  Testament,  and  left  his  MS.  of  the  Old,  as  far  (it  is 
said)  as  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.  Coverdale,  who 
worked  chiefly  from  other  translations,  revised  Tindale,  and 
supplied  the  remainder.  "  The  Great  Bible,"  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Authorized  Version,  is  Coverdale's  revision  of 
his  first  complete  book.  But  even  in  this  skeleton  summary 
we  must  not  omit  the  fourteenth  century  translators,  whose 
early  and  forcible  English  was  the  essential  foundation  of 
everything,  and  no  doubt  a  familiar  and  influential  model  for 
Tindale,  who,  finding  the  main  lines  laid  down,  set  to  work 
in  the  right  method.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  verse  from 
Wyclifs  Gospels: — 

And  he  criede  and  seyde,  Fadir  Abraham  have  merci  on  me,  and  send 
Lazarus,  that  he  may  dippe  the  ende  of  his  fyngur  in  watir  and  kele 
my  tonge,  for  I  am  turmentid  in  this  flawme. 

Tindale  changed  ende  into  tippe.  In  these  days  of  cheap 
printing  it  would  be  well  if  Wyclifs  Bible  of  1389  were 
published  for  the  general  use  of  those  who  read  Chaucer; 
for  it  ranks  as  high  among  the  incunabula  of  our  language. 

As  for  Coverdale's  work,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Psalms 
in  our  prayer-book  are  a  sample  of  it.  The  great  beauty  of 
their  speech-rhythms  and  their  easy  lyrical  tone  have  made 
them  universally  beloved.  Their  haphazard  recitation  is  a 
main  attraction  in  our  daily  services,  and  they  exhibit  well 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  translator.  He  is  comparable 
to  the  Frenchman  Amyot,  who,  not  being  himself  an  original 
author,  made  a  classic  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch,  ac- 
climatizing the  somewhat  stiff  Greek  with  lively  Gallic  grace, 
and  endowing  his  native  language  with  happy  expressions. 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  Coverdale's  Bible  of  1533: — 


Behold  thou  hast  herde  what  the  kynges  of  Assiria  have  done  unto  all 
londes,  and  how  they  damned  them,  and  shalt  thou  be  delyvered?  Have 
the  goddes  of  y®  Heithen  delyvered  them,  whom  my  father  destroyed, 
as  Gosan,  Haran,  Reseph,  and  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  at 
Thalassar?  Where  is  the  kynge  of  Hemath,  y®  kynge  of  Arphad,  &  the 
kynge  of  y^  cite  Sepharvaim,  Hena  and  Iva? 
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But  this  may  perhaps  be  from  Tindale's  MS.  In  the  Great 
Bible  Coverdale  gets  rid  of  the  superfluous  first  and  (which 
was  absent  in  Wyclif),  reading  londcs,  how  they  utterly  de- 
stroyed them. 

A  book  that  has  been  put  together  in  such  a  manner  by 
different  translators,  who  used  various  sources,  and  revised 
their  own  and  each  other's  work,  and  were  indiscriminately 
revised  by  outsiders,  can  not  have  that  literary  unity  which 
can  justly  forbid  further  revision,  nor  can  it  be  held  to  be 
so  perfect  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment.  Even  those  who 
maintain  the  strong  position  that  the  Authorized  Version  is 
a  literary  monument  of  its  own  date,  which  should  not  be 
tampered  with,  can  be  fully  answered.  Revision  will  not  anni- 
hilate the  book;  it  will  still  remain  in  the  series  of  old  Bibles, 
just  as  Tindale's  Testament  remains;  it  will  merely  have  its 
own  revisions  and  successors,  as  he  has  his.  It  is  then  a 
practical  question  of  expediency;  we  have  to  consider  whether 
our  Bible  can  be  revised  without  detriment  to  its  literary 
beauty,  which  we  hold  to  be  as  valuable  to  the  Church  as  it 
is  to  the  scholarship  of  the  nation.  We  will  not  here  go  be- 
yond this  general  proposition.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  language 
of  our  Bible  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  that  its  antiquity  is 
of  the  greatest  service  in  keeping  the  people  in  touch  with 
our  older  classical  literature.  The  Elizabethan  Bible  is  the 
one  omnipresent  bond,  and  its  loss  would  be  irreparable.  Chil- 
dren brought  up  to  read  it  are  already  alongside  Shakspere; 
and  we  should  jealously  guard  this  privilege  for  them;  re- 
membering, too,  that  our  seventeenth  century  speech  is  far 
more  stable  than  anything  which  we  can  substitute  for  it. 
Like  the  Pyramids,  or  our  own  cathedrals,  its  monuments 
will  remain,  while  our  little  temporary  houses,  whose  fashions 
succeed  and  pass — tho  they  too  have  their  fated  evolutions — 
may  soon  be  as  out  of  date  as  anything  else.  If  our  democ- 
racy should  be  educated  by  the  newspapers,  and  have  no  feel- 
ing for  its  rich  inheritance  of  historical  literature,  and  be 
incapable  of  reading  it,  its  mind  will  be  like  the  architecture 
of  our  Victorian  suburbs  and  manufacturing  towns. 


V 


THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENG- 
LAND AND  WALES 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England  and  Wales 
held  its  annual  conference  this  year  at  Aberystwyth,  Wales, 
April  17-20.  This  society,  which  is  "  neither  an  incorporated 
professional  institute  nor  a  trade  union,  but  combines  the 
best  features  of  each,  with  certain  functions  peculiarly  its 
own,"  is  an  extremely  influential  body,  in  fact  the  most  power- 
ful organization  of  teachers  in  the  world.  Beginning  with 
a  modest  group  of  four  hundred  in  1870,  it  now  enrolls  a 
membership  of  more  than  sixty-nine  thousand  teachers — 
nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  certificated  teachers  in  the 
country.  The  conference  is  relatively  rarely  attended  by 
members  in  their  individual  capacity,  but  practically  all  the 
people  one  sees  there  are  sent  as  representatives  from  the 
various  local  associations,  in  accordance  with  a  formal  scheme 
of  representation.  Even  this  brings  together  a  gathering  of 
some  two  thousand  people.  Such  an  arrangement  has  mani- 
fest advantages  over  the  rather  loose  way  in  which  the  meet- 
ings of  our  own  National  Education  Association  are  conducted. 
In  the  English  organization,  every  member  of  the  union  has 
a  chance  to  vote  for  the  vice-president  and  the  treasurer,  the 
only  two  general  officers  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  electorate 
(the  vice-president  of  one  year  becoming  ipso  facto  the  presi- 
dent for  the  following  year),  and  as  many  members  of  the 
executive  committee  as  his  county  organization  is  entitled  to 
have.  At  the  same  time,  he  votes  on  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  conference.  Ballots  for  this  purpose  are  distributed 
thruout  the  organization  weeks  in  advance,  are  sent  in  to  the 
national  headquarters,  and  are  formally  counted  during  the 
conference  week.      Furthermore,   by  means   of  the   agenda 
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(this  year  a  printed  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  containing  the 
exact  wording  of  the  motions,  resolutions,  etc.,  that  were  to 
come  before  the  conference)  sent  out  to  each  official  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  about  three  weeks  before  the  day  of 
assembling,  everybody  is  able  to  know  exactly  what  subjects 
are  coming  up  for  discussion.  These  agenda  are  prepared 
by  the  executive  committee,  the  order  being  determined  by 
the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  local  unions.  Once  deter- 
mined, it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference  to 
change  this  order. 

This  year,  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  Holmes  Circular 
occupied  the  major  part  of  the  attention  at  the  public  sessions. 
This  is  not  surprizing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  educational 
England  has  been  fairly  seething  with  this  question  during 
the  last  month.  In  January,  19 10,  a  circular  marked  *'  strictly 
confidential,"  and  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  Mr. 
Holmes,  then  chief  government  inspector  for  elementary 
schools,  was  sent  out  among  the  central  government  inspectors 
all  over  England.  In  substance,  it  suggested  that  these  inspect- 
ors should,  as  far  as  possible,  use  their  influence  to  see  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  were  appointed  to  the  positions 
as  local  inspectors.  Furthermore,  this  document  made  most 
general  and  sweeping  charges  against  the  fitness  of  teachers 
who  had  come  up  thru  the  elementary  school  system,  to  ser\'e 
as  inspectors  over  the  same  schools.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  storm  of  indignation  aroused  among  the  elementary  school 
people  at  reading:  "Apart  from  the  fact  that  elementar)* 
teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  uncultured,  and  imperfectly  educated, 
and  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  creatures  of  tradi- 
tion and  routine,  ..."  In  contrasting  the  ex-elementar>* 
school  teachers  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduate,  the 
circular  went  on  to  state :  "  The  inspector  of  the  Public 
School  and  'Varsity  type  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
look  at  elementary  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  com- 
plete detachment,  and  therefore  of  being  able  to  handle  these 
problems  with  freshness  and  originality." 

Even  granting  that  this  was  a  confidential  document,  it 
seems    most    unfortunate    that    the    Education    Department 
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should  ever  have  allowed  such  a  criticism  of  some  of  its  most 
faithful  servants  to  be  scattered  in  a  hundred  places  all  over 
the  country.  The  elementary  teacher  naturally  has  not  had 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  university  man,  but  the  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  most  of  the  university  men,  not  only  of 
the  problems,  aims,  and  purposes  of  the  elementary  school, 
but  also  of  any  sound  theory  of  educational  philosophy  and 
practise,  would  seem  to  be  a  far  greater  defect  as  far  as 
inspecting  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  is  concerned. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  pages  of  a  recent  book  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  these  same  government  inspectors  to  under- 
stand how  these  officials  secure  their  appointments  and  to 
note  their  general  lack  of  qualification  for  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them.  Furthermore,  the  evident  partizanship 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  antagonized  not  only  all  the 
elementary  school  people,  but  also  estranged  the  holders  of 
London,  Manchester,  and  other  modern  university  degrees, 
who  by  implication  were  likewise  classed  as  incompetent. 

In  justice  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Right  Honorable  Walter  Runciman,  M.P.,  it  should  be  stated 
that  he  has  repudiated  the  circular,  declared  that  the  ideas 
contained  therein  do  not  represent  his  policy,  and  has 
attempted  to  recall  all  the  existing  copies  of  the  document. 
But  inasmuch  as  he  still  exonerates  his  subordinates  from 
all  blame,  he  has  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  elementary  teachers.  So  deep-seated  is  this  feeling  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  appeased  without  some  living 
sacrifice. 

The  storm  of  criticism  that  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
central  •  lucation  authority  in  the  columns  of  the  ministerial 
as  well  s  the  opposition  press  during  the  last  month  came 
to  a  natural  climax  in  the  conference  hall  at  Aberystwyth  last 
week.  More  than  one  speaker  openly  charged  the  Board  of 
Education  and  more  especially  the  permanent  secretary  of 
that  body  with  pursuing  a  consistent  plan  of  procedure  that 
tended  to  limit  more  and  more  the  educational  opportunity 
of  the  graduate  of  the  elementary  school.  At  times  the  con- 
ference hall  buzzed  like  a  hive  of  angry  bees.     The  discussion 
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— it  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  a  debate,  for  all  the 
speeches  were  upon  one  side — took  rather  more  than  half  the 
time  of  the  public  sessions.  The  passage  of  the  resolution 
in  condemnation  of  the  practise  of  issuing  secret  circulars, 
and  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  permanent  secretary  toward 
the  elementary  school  graduates,  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
from  the  start.  The  union  already  has  under  way  plans  for 
holding  public  meetings,  issuing  pamphlets,  and  organizing 
a  campaign  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and 
Wales  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  the  conference. 

Aside  from  one  unsuccessful  and  very  bitter  fight  over  the 
motion  to  consider  the  question  of  lending  the  moral  support 
of  the  conference  toward  furthering  the  movement  for  woman 
suffrage,  the  only  other  subject  that  received  extended  con- 
sideration was  the  resolution  directed  toward  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  superannuation  provisions  for  members  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

One  is  imprest  with  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  peda- 
gogical or  administrative  questions  at  such  a  gathering.  In- 
deed, except  for  some  suggestions  along  this  line  contained 
in  the  president's  address,  there  was  hardly  a  mention  of 
problems  of  this  sort.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  several 
of  the  score  or  more  of  resolutions  past  most  perfunctorily 
in  the  closing  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  business  session  did 
have  some  bearing  upon  this  aspect  of  educational  activity. 
Nevertheless,  thruout  its  forty  years'  existence,  the  union  has 
constantly  and  consistently  thrown  the  weight  of  its  influence 
upon  the  side  of  educational  progress,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
educational  advance  of  England  during  these  years  has  been 
due  to  its  efforts. 

The  fact  that  the  conference  was  a  parliamentary  body 
rather  than  an  educational  convention  may  go  far  toward 
accounting  for  the  uniformity  of  excellence  attained  by  the 
speakers.  Under  the  standing  orders  adopted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  whereby  the  mover  of  a  resolution  was 
allowed  ten  minutes  in  which  to  present  his  case  and  the 
seconder  five  minutes,  the  conference  escaped  being  bored  by 
any  long-winded,  tiresome  enthusiast.     Continuations  could 
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always  be  obtained  if  the  conference  really  wanted  to  hear 
further.  The  number  of  extensions  so  granted,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  as  many  as  three,  bears  strong  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  speakers.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  were  old 
campaigners  who  had  weathered  many  a  storm,  both  in  their 
local  unions  and  in  previous  conferences,  and  who  had  risen 
to  their  present  positions  thru  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  during  the  ascendency  of  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  English  social  and  political  life  today 
seems  to  offer  far  wider  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
public  speaking  ability. 

Like  our  own  National  Education  Association,  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  is  this  year  having  its  first  experience  with 
a  woman  presiding  officer.  Miss  Isabel  Cleghorn,  the  head- 
mistress of  a  Sheffield  elementary  school,  is  the  new  president. 
She  succeeded  admirably  in  presiding  over  the  stormy  and  at 
times  rather  unruly  sessions  of  the  week,  which  were  often 
strenuous  enough  to  try  the  most  experienced  parliamentarian. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  re- 
unions of  the  graduates  of  the  training  colleges.  Old  Boys'  (or 
as  they  are  more  familiarly  called,  Old  B's)  associations. 
Each  of  these  smokers  brought  together  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Old  B's,  and  the  evening  past  all  too  quickly  with  songs, 
stories,  and  recollections  of  the  life  at  the  old  school.  Even 
the  casual  visitor  from  over  the  sea  was  quickly  made  to  feel 
quite  like  an  adopted  son  of  the  institution. 

When  one  noted  upon  the  agenda  that  deputations  were 
present  from  the  General  Federation  of  Belgian  Teachers,  the 
Swiss  Teachers'  Union,  the  Swedish  Teachers'  Association, 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  two  organizations 
of  Irish  teachers,  one  could  not  help  regretting  that  the 
National  Education  Association  of  America  was  not  offi- 
cially represented  in  some  way.  This  feeling  was  rendered 
all  the  more  acute  when  the  following  resolution  was  past 
unanimously : 

Conference  gladly  adds  its  voice  to  the  approval  so  generally  given  to 
the   proposals    for   extended    international    arbitration,    initiated   by   the 
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President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  expresses  the  desire  that  members  of  the  Union  will  use,  as  far 
M  is  practicable,  such  opportunities  as  schools  provide  for  the  inculcation 
of  international  peace  and  good  will. 

Miss  Stevens,  the  headmistress  of  a  London  County  Council 
girls*  school,  who  is  to  speak  at  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  San  Francisco  this  summer,  was  authorized 
to  carry  **  fraternal  greetings  to  their  brethren  across  the  sea, 
and  also  by  her  lips  convey  to  them  assurance  of  their  intense 
desire  that  peace  should  prevail  between  the  two  great  na- 
tions." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  permanent  relations  of  a  most  cordial 
character  may  be  established  between  these  two  great  educa- 
tional organizations,  for  altho  methods  and  practises,  and  to 
a  less  extent  ideas  and  ideals  in  the  schools  of  the  two  coun- 
tries may  differ,  yet  after  all  they  have  much  in  common,  and 
they  are  both  working  for  the  good  of  the  child  and  for  the 
perpetuation  of  their  own  national  integrity. 

Frederick  Ernest  Farrington 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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INTRA-NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS ' 

Foreign  academic  interchange  is  the  contagion  of  the  hour. 
Exchange  of  university  professors  with  France,  Germany,  and 
some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  already  exists;  similar 
exchange  with  England,  Mexico,  the  South  American  repub- 
lics and  Japan  is  being  eagerly  and  earnestly  planned,  and 
presently  we  shall  no  doubt  have  exchange  relations  with 
China,  Australia,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Secondary 
school  teachers  have  for  a  number  of  years  been,  and  now  are, 
very  successfully  exchanged  with  Prussia,  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships constantly  maintain  190  foreign  students  at  Oxford;  the 
Alliance  Frangaise,  ever  alert,  is  incessantly  acting  as  inter- 
mediary between  French  and  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing; exchange  of  students  between  this  and  various  other  coun- 
tries is  being  energetically  advocated;  and  the  latest  develop- 
ment, I  understand,  is  the  exchange  of  Fellows — some,  indeed, 
of  the  feminine  persuasion.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
baseball  team  went  to  Japan  to  play  a  series  of  university  games 
in  Tokio,  and  now  a  nine  of  Japanese  students  is  planning  a 
return  series  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  latter's 
grounds,  and  with  Princeton.  In  Switzerland  families  even 
exchange  their  children  for  periods  to  enable  them  to  learn 
the  foreign  language.  Verily,  vigorous  proportions  for  a 
stripling  of  an  idea  so  young !  But  most  of  this,  after  all,  is 
not  primarily  from  an  educational  motive.  The  hope  for  the 
peace  of  the  nations  seems  to  lie  just  now  wrapt  up  in  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  academic  amenities.  International  en- 
tentes cordiales  and  political  rapprochements  are  hoped  for  and 
based  on  sweet  and  pleasant  personal  relations  with  individual 

'  This  article  was  completed  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  Harvard's 
interesting  plan  of  professorial  exchange  with  four  of  the  smaller 
Western  colleges,  which  has  just  been  announced. 
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scholars  and  savants  sojourning  for  a  time,  by  grace  of  ex- 
change, in  foreign  lands.  A  sure  and  swift  panacea  for  ethnic 
divergencies,  religions  differences,  political  discords,  as  well 
as  for  academic  problems  has  suddenly  been  discovered  in 
the  professorial  exchange.  And  surely  there  is  no  one  who 
docs  not  sincerely  wish  well  to  the  exchange  of  professors,  and 
who  does  not  devoutly  hope  and  pray  that  the  fondest  hopes 
and  the  most  cherished  expectations  placed  in  its  political  suc- 
cess may  be  abundantly  and  speedily  realized.  But  still,  how- 
ever great  a  political  factor  the  missionary  may  l>e,  the  mis- 
sionary's true  mission  is  not  to  subjugate  and  subdue,  but  to 
convert;  and  no  matter  how  potent  a  figure  in  international 
relations  the  professor  may  turn  out  to  be,  the  chief  business 
of  the  teacher  is,  after  all,  to  teach,  and  any  agency,  however 
desirable  and  good  in  itself,  that  does  not  extend  opportunity 
for,  and  promote,  this  real  business,  is  doomed  to  failure — 
pedagogically  at  least. 

By  a  strange,  but  inevitable  psychological  law,  human  inter- 
est always  attaches  first  to  the  most  remote  objects  and  only 
later,  and  by  gradual  degrees,  takes  up  those  more  proximate. 
Astronomy  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  psychology  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  sciences.  The  etymologies  of  remote  words 
in  foreign  languages  are  carefully  conned  and  remembered, 
while  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  our  most  common  family 
names  remains  a  terra  incognita — indeed  the  very  thought 
that  they  might  have  an  intelligible  meaning  never  dawns  upon 
our  minds.  So,  too,  if  we  wish  to  investigate  a  problem.  \\c 
usually  begin  by  studying  around  and  about  it;  and  most  great 
discoveries  and  inventions  were  made  indirectly  and  by  acci- 
dent. Columbus  was  seeking  the  northwest  passage  and  found 
America;  Bertold  Schwarz  was  searching  after  gold  and  dis- 
covered gimpowder.  By  the  operation  of  this  same  law.  it 
seems  to  me,  we  have  strangely  failed  to  hit  upon  the  point 
of  real  pedagogical  value  in  the  exchange  idea,  and  I  propose 
to  suggest  in  this  article  a  phase  of  it,  which,  if  properly  put 
into  operation,  is  fraught  with  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of 
peculiar  advantage,  namely,  the  free  exchange  and  easy  migra- 
tion, within  our  own  country,  of  teachers  of  all  ranks,  from 
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the  highest  to  the  lowest,  tho  the  greatest  good,  I  take  it, 
would  accrue  from  the  Wanderschaft  of  teachers  in  the 
schools. 

This  idea  is  not  altogether  new.  The  several  summer 
schools  at  our  universities,  notably  the  Summer  Quarter  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  give  pretty  wide  scope  to  the  opera- 
tion of  what  I  have  in  mind.  A  fairly  large  number  of  the 
faculty  are,  while  not  by  exchange,  yet  by  appointment,  visit- 
ing members  of  other  college  faculties — indeed  at  Chicago  the 
Summer  Quarter  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  "  trying  out "  of 
prospectively  new  members  of  the  regular  Chicago  faculty. 
A  still  closer  approximation  existed  in  those  palmy  days  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  when  that  lusty  young  giant,  a 
true  and  veritable  "  educational  trust,"  was  absorbing,  and 
surrounding  itself  with,  affiliated  schools  and  cooperating  col- 
leges thruout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  beyond;  was 
standardizing  their  work  and  its  requirements;  and  was  able 
to  send  an  instructor  to  Kalamazoo  College,  in  Michigan,  one 
year,  transfer  that  same  man  the  year  following  to  Bradley 
Polytechnic,  in  Peoria,  111.,  or  reach  even  farther  north, 
and  much  farther  south,  in  its  operations.  In  those  days,  it 
was  possible,  and  was  often  actually  done,  that  a  regular  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  University  faculty  would  replace  his  winter 
quarters'  teaching  at  Chicago  by  instructing  at  John  B.  Stet- 
son University  at  De  Land,  Fla.,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
the  professor  and  the  equally  great  advantage  of  Stetson  Uni- 
versity and  its  students,  and  all  this  without  any  upheaval  of 
any  kind :  the  professor's  service  and  salary  went  on  unmo- 
lested, without  change  or  interruption.  He  simply  tempo- 
rarily transferred  his  field  of  operation  from  the  storms  of 
wintry,  icebound  Chicago  to  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  sun-kist, 
orange-blossomed  Florida.  In  return,  some  member  of  the 
Stetson  faculty  spent  the  quarter  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  possest  for  him  many  compensatory  features  of 
advantage,  counterbalancing  the  rigors  of  Chicago's  proverbi- 
ally bad  climate.  Both  of  these  men,  like  their  other  Chicago 
colleagues,  who,  by  saving  up  vacations,  spent  six  months  in 
Europe  every  second  year,  returned  to  their  work  elated,  re- 
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freshed,  invigorated,  enlarged.  It  was  like  a  fresh  breath 
from  the  woods  or  the  mountains  for  us  students  to  be  under 
these  men  upon  their  return  from  such  a  sojourn.  A  more 
recent  case  is  that  of  Professor  Grant  Showerman  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  spent  a  year  in  academic  resi- 
dence at  Princeton,  to  the  mutual  delight  and  advantage  of 
"  both  the  contracting  parties,"  as  he  graphically  describes  in 
the  December,  1905,  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
under  the  title  "  Eastern  education  thru  Western  eyes." 

We  Americans,  for  all  our  travel,  mostly  European,  and 
for  all  our  vaunted  open-mindedness,  are  extremely  provincial. 
We  know  surprizingly  little  about  our  own  country,  and  do 
not  manifest  any  insuperable  desire  to  learn  more.  Except 
for  our  trips  to  Europe,  which  are  often  calculated  to  enhance 
rather  than  to  shatter  our  provincialism,  we  travel  very  little 
for  enlightenment  or  culture.  And  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  the  very  citadels  and  strongholds  of  this  conservatism. 
Our  university  professors  migrate  far  less  than  their  European 
colleagues,  especially  those  in  Germany.  Promotion  there 
comes  almost  invariably  in  the  form  of  a  call  from  another 
university,  and  rarely  occurs  within  the  same  university. 
With  us,  a  full  career,  without  absence  or  interruption,  from 
college  undergraduate  to  full  professor  in  one  institution  is 
not  unusual.  The  promising  students  are  watched  and 
selected,  awarded  fellowships  and  otherwise  helped  thru  their 
graduate  course,  given  positions  on  the  faculty,  and  allowed 
to  work  up.  Dr.  Slosson  in  his  recent  book  on  American 
universities  wisely  recommends  a  change  of  college  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  which  is  the  ideal  of  many  edu- 
cators. Pedagogically  such  a  system  would  be  most  desirable. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  it  introduced  shows  that  our  colleges 
are  attended  not  primarily  for  pedagogical  advantage,  but  arc 
largely  dominated  by  social  ideals,  athletic  interests,  and  other 
kindred  aims — with  boundless,  almost  blind,  loyalty  lurking  in 
the  background  and  overshadowing  all.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, migration  is  wellnigh  out  of  the  question.  Just  think 
what  it  would  mean  if  Yale's  crack  quarterback  or  most 
promising  pitcher  should  decide  to  enter  Har\'ard  at  the  end 
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of  his  sophomore  year,  or  Cornell's  best  stroke  go  to  Syracuse, 
or  Pennsylvania,  in  the  middle  of  his  college  career!  And 
fraternity  connections,  residence  attachments,  and  other  col- 
lege ties  are  no  less  inimical  to  migration.  So  far  from  foster- 
ing migration,  we  are  more  and  more  committing  ourselves  to 
the  custom  of  a  "  family  university  "  where,  generation  after 
generation,  all  the  college  members  of  the  family  attend  with 
religious  regularity. ■  Yet  no  one  can  reasonably  question 
the  undeniable  advantages  of  university  migration.  Whether, 
and  how  far,  Germany's  qualities  of  leadership  are  traceable 
to  this  habit,  or  Japan's  phenomenal  rise  is  due  to  the  world- 
wide wandering  of  her  students,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Certainly  such  migration  is  anything  but  a  deterrent 
to  alertness  and  to  a  snappy,  alive,  racy,  national  tempera- 
ment. 

This  provincialism  of  ours  manifests  itself  thruout  our  lives. 
Unless  our  parents,  by  our  peculiar  tendency  to  extremes,  are 
globe  trotters,  we  are  likely  to  spend  the  school  season  at 
home,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  visit  or  a  short  trip,  and 
our  vacations  at  some  summer  resort,  as  exclusive  as  our 
purses  will  permit,  and  usually  the  same  one,  year  after  year. 
Our  school  is  again  chosen,  unless  it  be  a  public  school,  as 
high  up  the  scale  of  exclusiveness  as  our  finances  will  war- 
rant, and  the  school,  once  determined  upon,  is  not  only  the 
one  at  which  we  remain  to  take  the  full  course,  but  our 
brothers  and  our  best  friends  will  also  be  there.  Equally  so 
the  college.  We  are  likely  to  attend  our  father's  college,  if 
that  is  possible,  and  the  college,  once  selected,  is  ours  for  good 
and  all  with  loyalty  to  death.  Any  thought  of  changing  to 
another  would  be  perfidious.  Then  follow  the  confining 
activities  of  business  or  professional  life,  and  the  wall  of 
provincialism  is  complete.  Some  professions  and  some  indi- 
viduals, it  is  true,  are  more  free  and  happy  in  this  respect, 
and  American  women,  on  the  whole,  fare  far  better  than  their 

2  In  saying  this  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fine  spirit  of  noble  devotion, 
lofty  idealism,  and,  frequently,  of  actual  self-sacrifice  that  underlies  and 
engenders  our  usuage,  nor  do  I  forget  its  many  compensatory  advan- 
tages.    But  I  am  here  concerned  only  v^rith  pedagogical  effectiveness. 
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ill!!-  anl  brothers.  But  in  the  main,  I  think,  I  have 
^ivcii  ilic  lacis  in  the  case. — Now  this  need  not  be  so.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  the  same  exclusive  summer  resort  year 
after  year;  the  boy  need  not  confine  himself  to  one  school 
or  college  (one  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  spent  one 
of  his  four  consecutive  college  years  in  the  Middle  West,  one 
in  California,  one  in  Florida,  and  one  in  New  England — ^and 
then  took  his  law  course  at  Chicago);  we  can  travel  in  our 
own  country,  if  we  choose  to.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  know  our  own  cities,  our  own  art  galleries,  our 
own  libraries,  and  our  own  mountains  and  lakes  just  as  well 
as  we  do  those  of  Europe.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not.  We 
do  little  culture  travel  in  our  own  country  on  railroads,  less 
by  automobile  and  bicycle,  and  none  on  foot.  The  European 
has  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect.  From  his  early 
childhood,  his  parents  and  teachers  take  him  on  expeditions 
to  places  of  interest;  later  he  spends  his  vacations  taking 
great  bicycle  or  foot  tours  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
or,  if  an  artizan,  spends  years,  frequently,  in  his  journeyman 
wanderings;  as  a  student,  he  migrates  freely,  attending  at 
least  two,  or  three,  or  four  different  universities;  then  follow 
the  army  service  and  maneuvers,  which  again  take  him  to  all 
parts  of  his  country;  and,  finally,  even  his  business  and  pro- 
fessional life  is  not  allowed  to  become  as  absorbing  as  ours. 
It  is  not  necessar}%  thus,  that  we  should  be  provincial,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  are,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
change  our  established  habits  of  life.  How  shall  we 
mend  matters,  and  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  If  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go 
to  the  mountain.  If  the  pupils  will  not  travel  and  the 
students  will  not  migrate,  the  teachers  must — and  well 
they  can,  and  right  gladly  they  will.  This  countr>'  is  not  only 
enormously  large,  but  exceedingly  diversified,  and.  broadly 
speaking,  the  different  sections  arc  cheerfully  ignorant  of 
one  another.  What  does  the  Northerner  really  know  of  the 
South,  or  the  New  Englander  of  the  Mississippi  V^alley,  the 
New  Yorker  of  New  Orleans,  or  the  Pennsylvanian  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  vice  versa?    Now,  we  can  not  all  begin  to 
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traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  any  more  than 
we  could  all  start  suddenly  to  visit  Europe,  but  w^e  can  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  some  of  us  to  do  so,  and  those  should 
be  chosen  who  can  do  so  most  easily,  those  who  by  preparation 
and  temperament  would  get  most  out  of  the  experience,  and, 
finally,  those  who  can  afterward  most  fully  disseminate  their 
impressions.  Moreover,  a  short  sightseeing  tour  is  not 
enough.  Residence  with  a  full  opportunity  to  get  steeped  in 
the  new  environment  is  necessary.  Teaching  is  the  only  pro- 
fession that  can  migrate  readily,  that  can  carry  its  work  with 
it,  transfer  it,  and  take  it  up  without  loss  or  injury  anywhere 
that  conditions  are  uniform.  And  college  courses  and  school 
programs  are  now  so  standardized  as  to  be  practically  identical 
the  country  over.  An  instructor  or  student  can  change  from 
Harvard  to  the  University  of  California,  or  from  the  public 
schools  of  Seattle  to  those  of  New  York  without  a  wrench, 
and  with  loss  of  very  little  time  and  energy.  Furthermore, 
the  teacher  personally  is  usually  not  so  firmly  rooted  as  his 
neighbor  of  another  calling.  He  is  used  to  travel  during 
his  vacations,  he  is  adaptable,  and  springs  with  considerable 
facility  from  one  abode  to  another. — As  for  a  central  bureau 
to  take  charge  of,  and  direct,  this  exchange  of  professors  and 
teachers,  which  would  be  necessary,  we  are  now  more  than 
amply  supplied  with  such.  The  several  Carnegie,  Rockefel- 
ler, and  Sage  Foundations,  Institutions,  and  Funds,  very  well 
could,  and  certainly  gladly  would,  undertake  this  work,  as 
indeed  now  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  is  the  agency,  on  the  American  side,  for  the  ex- 
change of  secondary  school  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the 
United  States.  Besides,  there  are  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington,  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  other  similar  organizations  within  whose  sphere  it  would 
naturally  fall. 

Would  the  teachers  take  kindly  to  the  idea;  would  they 
respond  and  accept  exchange  positions  remote .  from  home  ? 
The  most  emphatic  answer  to  this  question  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  Prussian  exchange  opportunity  was  offered,  far 
more  American  teachers   responded   than   did   schools,   and, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  this  preponderance  of 
teachers  has  l)een  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  exchange  teacher  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  salary, 
must  meet  all  his  own  expenses,  receiving  from  the  Prussian 
government  only  a  sum  considered  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  modest  living  expenses,  while  his  Prussian  colleague  re- 
ceives from  his  government  leave  of  absence  with  pay  and 
the  expense  of  travel,  and  from  the  American  school  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  a  sum  for  board,  usually  fifty  dollars  a 
month; — and  an  equally  emphatic  answer  is  the  fact  that  as 
many  as  thirty  thousand  teachers  annually  attend  the 
National  Education  Association  meeting,  and  invariably 
regret,  on  the  day  of  their  departure,  that  they  must  leave. 
It  would  be  flattering  indeed  to  the  speakers  on  the  National 
Education  Association  programs  if  they  could  cajole  them- 
selves into  believing  that  these  multitudes  took  their  long  trips 
in  order  to  hear  them;  but  these  same  speakers  are  the  very 
ones  who  best  know  that  the  attraction  is  something  quite 
different.  These  teachers  want  to  see  Boston,  and  New  Eng- 
land, or  Milwaukee,  Denver,  or  San  Francisco,  and  their 
environs,  about  which  they  have  been  hearing  and  reading  so 
much.  And,  yet,  who  can  acquaint  himself  with  these  in  the 
short  time  they  have  at  their  disposal,  and  during  the  summer 
when  much  that  is  best  in  them  can  not  be  seen  or  observed 
at  all  ?  Give  a  teacher  in  Wisconsin,  or  Arizona,  or  Georgia, 
an  opportunity  to  spend  a  whole  year  in  Boston,  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia,  as  exchange  teacher  without  loss  of  time  or 
salary — why,  the  thought  of  it  would  make  her  heart  leap  to 
her  throat  for  rapture!  And  many  a  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia  teacher  would  equally  value  a  return  opportunity, 
and  many  an  one  of  them  might  well  accept  it  to  the  distinct 
advantage  of  her  health,  both  physical  and  mental.  And 
what  an  awakening  and  inspiration  it  would  mean!  Trans- 
planting, as  every  gardener  and  Methodist  knows,  is  often 
very  beneficial.  Like  lettuce,  some  teachers  and  some  Metho- 
dist ministers  fail  to  form  a  head  without  it.  Seriously  speak- 
ing, intellectual  transplanting  tends  mightily  to  alertness, 
acuteness,  to  vivifying,  energizing;  and  whatever  drawbacks 
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the  Methodist  system  may  have,  it  has  certainly  kept  Metho- 
dist ministers  out  of  ruts.  Besides,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  profession  teachers'  work  is  nerve-racking.  Nothing 
more  salubrious  for  the  overworked  teacher  could  be  imagined 
than  an  occasional  opportunity  for  travel  and  change  of 
environment,  which  this  contemplated  teachers'  exchange 
would  afford.  No,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  would 
show  a  ready  response.  They  would  be  eager  and  quick  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  exchange  which  would 
not  involve  the  trials  of  a  foreign  language  and  the  per- 
plexities of  an  alien  civilization,  mode  of  life,  and  dinner- 
table.  They  would  consider  it  a  privilege,  a  prerogative,  a 
reward,  one  of  the  especially  attractive  features  of  the  pro- 
fession; it  would  probably  prove  to  be  a  fine  and  special  in- 
ducement attracting  people  toward  teaching. 

The  teaching  profession  is  underpaid,  and  that  in  the 
schools  is  despised  to  boot,  and  is  being  eschewed  more  and 
more.  School  boards  and  those  in  authority  find  themselves 
under  necessity  of  devising  all  kinds  of  inducements  to  obtain 
and  hold  good  teachers,  in  the  form  of  higher  salaries,  perma- 
nence of  tenure,  pensions,  leaves  of  absence,  less  exacting 
requirements,  more  agreeable  surroundings,  and  many  un- 
usual perquisites.  In  college  work,  a  certain  recompense  for 
inadequate  salaries  is  found  in  the  honor  and  social  position 
attaching  to  a  professorship.  The  story  of  the  wife  of  the 
Harvard  President  who  assured  a  friend  that  her  husband's 
remuneration  consisted  only  in  small  part  in  money,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  No  such  recompense  exists 
for  the  teacher.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  give  to  him  a  sub- 
stantial and  valued  reward  and  to  add  an  attraction  of  a  valu- 
able and  tangible  nature  to  the  profession  without  expense 
or  difficulty,  a  kind  of  "  unearned  increment  "  which  would, 
moreover,  enlarge  the  capacity  and  enhance  the  value  of  every 
one  of  them.  Would  it  not  be  both  desirable  and  wise  to 
show  this  appreciation  and  give  this  recognition  to  the  over- 
worked and  underpaid  teacher,  a  recognition  which  would, 
at  the  same  time,  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  school  and 
community  ? 
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But  the  profession  of  teaching  is  not  only,  as  I  have  said, 
the  most  loosely  rooted,  it  is  also  the  one  most  easy  to  get 
into  ruts.  The  teacher  is  constantly  dealing  with  minds  less 
developed  and  inferior  to  his  own.  Mental  dwarfing  and 
stagnation  are  his  greatest  and  most  insidious  dangers. 
Travel  and  a  new  environment  are  the  most  effective  antidotes, 
and  it  is  precisely  these  that  the  exchange  would  afford.  A 
devitalized  and  languishing  teacher  would  return  quickened 
and  animated,  and  could  put  to  use  at  once  this  new  knowl- 
edge and  enlarged  scope  of  vision.  Not  only  in  the  classes 
in  geography,  history,  and  civil  government  would  this  come 
into  play;  her  formal  talks  would  reflect  it,  her  conversations 
and  chats  would  teem  with  it.  The  supremely  important  posi- 
tion of  the  teacher  in  molding  the  fiber  of  the  nation  has  al- 
ways been  admitted.  The  astounding  and  monumental  mili- 
tary victories  of  the  German  army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
have  been  credited  directly  to  the  German  schoolmasters. 
Yet,  but  few,  very,  very  few  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the 
transcendent  and  ever-growing  part  in  training  character  and 
manhood,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  the  mind,  that  now  falls 
to  the  teacher,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  more  and  more. 
The  influence  of  the  parents  and  of  the  home  is  admittedly 
declining  by  leaps  and  bounds,  where  it  is  not  already  nil — 
indeed  often  worse  than  nil,  being  positively  deleterious.  The 
Church  confesses  its  waning  power,  in  especial  with  the  young 
people.  What  the  parents,  the  lyceum  lecturers,  the  debat- 
ing societies  and  forums,  and  young  people's  clubs  used  to 
do,  and  what  the  pulpit  is  gradually  letting  slip  from  its  grasp 
— all  this  the  school  and  the  teacher  will  more  and  more  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  And  we  must,  and  reasonably  can, 
look  for  more  in  our  teachers  than  the  mere  "  docenting  " 
of  the  three  R's,  or  of  a  specialty  in  college.  They  should  be 
our  guides  and  advisers.  But  if  we  expect  this  increased 
service,  we  must  stand  ready  to  grant  enlarged  opportunity. 
Give  the  teacher  every  chance  to  widen  his  horizon,  enlarge 
his  heart,  to  fit  himself  to  meet  his  difficult  task  and  prove 
equal  to  his  great  opportunity.    No  fatigued  worn-out,  drag- 
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ging  teacher,  wallowing  in  a  rut  too  deep  to  look  over  the 
edges  of,  can  do  this  duty. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  rambling  paper  to  show  that  greater 
intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  our  country  is  de- 
sirable; that  this  intercourse  should  take  the  form  of  pro- 
longed residence;  that  this  residence  should  be  made  by  those 
of  us  who  can  most  easily  and  who  will  most  readily  do  so, 
and  by  those  who  are  in  position  to  make  best  and  most 
effective  use  of  the  information  so  gained  afterward:  that 
this  desirable  end  can  be  most  advantageously  attained  by 
inaugurating  an  intra-national  exchange  of  teachers;  that  this 
exchange  will  enable  the  teachers  to  cultivate  themselves  and 
also  help  to  circumvent  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  profes- 
sion; that  it  will  be  an  appreciated,  well-merited  professional 
privilege;  that  it  will  operate  as  an  added  professional  asset 
and  as  an  inducement  to  many  to  adopt  this  despised  but 
noble  profession.  If  the  principle  of  academic  exchange  is 
desirable  and  advantageous  internationally,  it  is  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  doubt  even  more  desirable  and  more  fraught 
with  possibilities  of  good  nationally,  especially  within  a  nation 
as  large  and  as  diversified  as  ours  is. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a  year 
in  Europe,  of  making  many  sincere  friendships  and  forming 
numerous  intimate  and  lasting  ties  there,  who  with  joy  look 
back  and,  when  we  can,  go  back  to  hearths  and  homes  that 
have  become  dear,  those  of  us  know  the  delight  and  the  value 
of  such  connections.  Just  so  our  teachers  could  establish 
"heart-spots"  in  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of  this, 
great  country  of  ours,  learn  the  attitudes  and  peculiarities  of 
the  various  sections,  exchange  messages,  and  observe 
amenities.  What  has  proved  good,  and  kind,  and  sweet,  and 
wholesome,  and  valuable  in  the  European  intercourse  would 
prove  no  less  so  at  home.  So  the  school  would  become  a 
real  leaven  in  the  land,  bringing  knowledge,  acquaintance,  un- 
derstanding, sympathy,  charity,  and  good-will  from  the  ex- 
tremest  portions  of  this  wide  land  to  the  extremest  portions. 

J.  B.  E.  Jonas 
Brown  University 
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\    VFAV  PLAN  OF  ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD 
COLLEGE 

In  June,  1909.  the  Harvard  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  The  causes  which 
led  to  this  action  were  complex  and  varied,  but  the  most 
weighty  was  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  lack  of  proper 
articulation  between  secondary  schools  and  Har\'ard  College, 
for  which  the  latter  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible.  This 
lack  of  close  connection  seemed  to  arise  from  the  complex 
nature  of  the  existing  entrance  requirements ;  preparation  for 
Harvard  College  appeared  to  have  become  a  peculiar  func- 
tion which  only  the  largest  and  best  equipped  schools  could 
undertake  as  a  regular  part  of  their  program.  It  had,  fur- 
thermore, been  found  that  even  in  those  schools  which  make 
a  business  of  preparing  for  Harvard,  boys  were  usually 
obliged,  in  one  or  more  of  their  last  years,  to  crowd  their 
schedules  with  too  many  subjects  and  hours  simply  that  cer- 
tains subjects,  pursued  in  earlier  years,  might  be  fresh  in  mind 
for  the  examinations.  Such  overcrowding  is  certain,  in  many 
cases,  to  interfere  with  the  pupil's  scholarship  and  to  destroy 
his  intellectual  interests.  It  was  also  clear  that  under  existing 
conditions  if  an  able  boy  in  a  good  school  decided  in  his  last 
year  that  he  wisht  to  enter  Harvard  College,  he  often  found 
his  way  so  difficult  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  desire,  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  between  undesirable  alternatives:  an  extra 
year  of  preparation  or  the  employment  of  a  tutor.  Naturally 
most  boys  did  neither  of  these  things,  but  rather  turned  to 
other  colleges  where  entrance  is  simpler.  Thus  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  been  failing  to  get  a  considerable  number  of  youth, 
especially  from  the  high  schools — youth  whom  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  wishes  to  secure,  for  on  the  whole  they  con- 
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stitute  the  sturdiest  arid  most  substantial  part  of  every  student 
body.  Finally  it  seemed  to  many  members  of  the  faculty 
that  the  existing  requirements  sometimes  forced  competent 
teachers  against  their  judgment  to  employ  special  matter  and 
methods  to  meet  the  Harvard  requirements. 

The  increase  in  number  and  complexity  of  the  entrance 
requirements  can  best  be  realized  by  a  comparison  of  the  cata- 
logs of  1870  and  of  1910.  In  1870  there  were  but  three  sub- 
stantial subjects  required:  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics;  the 
additional  requirements  in  history  and  geography  were  so 
slight  that  they  had  little  weight.  Forty  years  later  no  less 
than  seven  substantial  subjects  were  required  of  every  one; 
candidates  for  admission  not  infrequently  presented  a  larger 
number.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  no  single  subject 
w^as  the  requirement  in  19 10  so  serious  as  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  1870.  In  fact  it  is  patent  that,  with  the  increase  in 
number  and  in  diversity  of  subjects,  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  total  amount  of  knowledge  and  of 
intellectual  training  which  a  boy  has  been  expected  to  acquire 
before  coming  to  college;  indeed  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
boys  are  so  well  trained  today  as  they  were  forty  years  ago. 
They  have  heard  of  more  things;  they  often  have  little  exact 
knowledge  of  those  things.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
the  total  requirements  for  entrance  to  Harvard  College  are 
not  too  difficult,  for  in  19 10,  to  take  that  year  as  an  illustra- 
tion, fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  to  become  candi- 
dates for  the  A.B.,  were  successful  in  passing  the  "  twenty- 
six  points''  required  for  clear  admission;  over  eighteen  per 
cent,  past  more  than  w^as  required. 

The  problem  before  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  matter  was  then  to  secure  a  simplification  of 
method,  not  a  reduction  of  amount.  Now  there  are  two 
questions  which  a  college  wishes  to  ask  with  regard  to  every 
candidate  for  admission:  first,  whether  he  has  pursued  suc- 
cessfully, for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  studies  fundamental 
to  a  sound  education;  secondly,  what  is  his  intellectual  caliber, 
his  capacity,  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  study.  The  first 
question    is    primarily    quantitative,    the    second    qualitative. 
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After  long  study  and  consideration  the  committee  decided 
to  recommend,  as  an  alternative  to  the  plan  of  admission 
operative  since  1899,  that  the  schools  be  asked  to  answer  the 
first  question  by  stating  what  studies  each  candidate  for  ad- 
mission had  pursued  during  his  school  course  and  what  suc- 
cess he  had  attained  in  them;  that  the  candidate's  intellec- 
tual quality  be  determined  by  a  limited  number  of  examina- 
tions in  substantial  subjects,  taken  at  one  time,  at  the  end 
of  his  school  course.  The  plan  which  past  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  January  17  last,  and  which  shortly  after  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  is  as  follows:  (i)  Each  candidate  must  present 
an  official  statement  of  his  school  record,  showing 

(o)  The  subjects  studied  by  him  and  the  ground  covered. 
(6)  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each, 
(f )  The  quality  of  his  work  in  each  subject. 

To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(0)  That  the  candidate's  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 
four  years. 

{h)  That  his  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science* 
mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been  omitted. 

(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  his  school  program  have  been  pur- 
sued beyond  their  elementary  stages,  ».  e.,  to  the  stage  required 
by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College  or 
the  equivalent  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board. 

(2)  If  the  candidate's  record  shows  that  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed  a  school  course  of  the  character  described,  he  may 
then  present  himself  for  examination  in  four  subjects  as  fol- 
lows: 

(0)  English. 

(6)  Latin,  or,  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  French  or  German. 
(f )  Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

(</)  Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (t)  or  {c)  )  from  the 
following  list: — 

Greek  History  Physics 

French  Mathematics  Chemistry 

German 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or 
in  September. 
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It  must  be  repeated  here  that  the  plan  thus  described  was 
adopted  as  an  alternative  to  the  plan  in  operation  since  1899. 
The  latter,  already  known  as  the  "  old  plan,"  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  since  many  schools  have  adapted  their 
courses  to  it  and  therefore  find  that  it  meets  their  needs  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  new  plan  obviously  differs  in  certain  respects  from 
any  of  the  plans  now  employed.  It  is  not  a  combination  of 
the  ''  certificate  method  "  with  the  "  examination  method  " 
as  either  exists  today.  The  certificates  most  commonly  em- 
ployed virtually  prescribe  in  considerable  detail  both  content 
and  quantity  for  the  entire  school  course.  The  examinations 
do  very  much  the  same,  except  so  far  as  sight  examinations 
in  the  languages  and  original  problems  in  mathematics  allow 
the  schools  freedom.  The  new  plan  adopted  by  Harvard  fixes 
only  the  general  character  of  the  school  course — languages, 
science,  mathematics,  and  history  must  be  its  chief  compo- 
nents,— but  it  leaves  the  schools  free  to  decide  texts,  methods, 
and  to  a  large  degree  the  particular  matter  to  be  employed. 
Heads  of  schools  will  not  be  asked  to  testify  that  a  candidate 
has  read,  for  example,  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  or  that  he  has  completed  so  many  books  of  a  prescribed 
geometry,  or  that  he  has  performed  precisely  this  or  that  set 
of  experiments  in  physics  or  chemistry,  but  rather  to  state  what 
subjects  the  candidate  has  studied,  what  time  he  has  given 
to  them,  and  what  success  he  has  attained.  Thus  the  school 
testifies  to  the  quantity  of  the  boy's  learning  and  reports  the 
quality  he  has  shown  during  his  school  years.  Then  the  col- 
lege undertakes  by  four  selected  examinations  to  test  the 
boy's  intellectual  quality,  not  one  or  two  years  before  he  is 
ready  to  enter  college,  but  at  the  end  of  his  school  course, 
when  he  naturally  applies  for  admission.  Since  the  purpose 
of  these  examinations  is  to  test  quality,  a  great  effort  will 
be  made  to  adapt  them  to  various  methods  of  teaching  and 
by  alternate  and  optional  questions  to  permit  each  candidate 
to  show  the  full  quality  and  amount  of  his  attainment.  At 
the  same  time  these  examination  papers  will  not  presuppose 
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a  greater  length  of  preparation  than  is  ordinarily  required  for 
the  examinations  under  the  old  plan 

The  Har\'ard  faculty  is  not  unconscious  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  such  examination  papers  as  it  has  in  mind,  yet 
many  of  the  papers  under  the  old  plan,  especially  those 
in  the  languages,  where  the  examinations  have  been  either 
wholly  or  chiefly  at  sight,  have  long  been  planned  to  test 
quality  first  of  all;  and  it  is  believed  that  by  advising  with 
school  teachers  as  to  the  preparation  of  papers  and  the 
methods  and  standards  of  marking,  under  the  guidance  of 
experience,  which  can  only  come  with  time,  papers  satisfac- 
tory to  both  school  and  college  can  be  evolved,  which  will  be 
distinctly  superior  to  the  old.  This  result,  however,  can  not 
be  attained  in  a  single  year.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
entrance  examinations  are  aware  that  the  papers  next  June 
and  September  will  not  seem  ideal,  but  they  hope  and  believe 
that  they  will  show  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  if  those  who  are  interested  in  sending  boys  to  college 
will  cooperate  with  generous  criticism  and  suggestion,  con- 
tinued improvements  can  be  made. 

The  method  of  marking  papers  will  also  be  changed.  The 
reader  will  no  longer  mark  on  a  scale  from  A  to  E  or  F,  but 
with  the  candidate's  school  record  before  him  will  write  on 
each  book  a  full  statement  of  his  judgment  of  that  book  as 
showing  the  writer's  capacity  in  the  subject.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  new  style  of  examination  paper  and  the  new 
method  of  marking  will  inevitably  have  their  effect  on  the 
examinations  under  the  old  plan,  and  that  greater  flexibility 
will  be  obtained  in  every  subject. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  admission  the  candidate  has  been 
tested  subject  by  subject.  When  he  had  scored  a  suflScient 
number  of  points — the  time  required  being  generally  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  his  ability, — the  committee  on  admission 
has  been  obliged  to  accept  him,  altho  he  may  never  have 
shown  that  he  could  rise  in  any  subject  above  the  minimum 
exacted,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  be  admitted 
burdened  with  conditions.    On  the  other  hand,  many  able  boys 
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from  good  schools  have  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  their  schools  did  not  make  a  business  of  preparing 
for  Harvard  College.  Under  the  new  plan  it  is  hoped  that 
ability  and  purpose  will  be  more  likely  to  receive  their  reward 
than  before.  The  committee  on  admission  will  have  before 
it  each  candidate's  school  record  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the 
examiners.  This  evidence  wnll  be  weighed  as  a  whole;  if, 
all  things  considered,  the  candidate's  admission  seems  desir- 
able, he  will  be  admitted  without  conditions ;  otherwise  he  will 
be  rejected.  Since  the  tests  are  all  to  be  applied  at  the  end 
of  the  school  course,  the  new  plan  makes  it  possible  for  a 
boy  of  good  parts  to  decide  in  his  last  year  of  school  that 
he  will  go  to  Harvard  College  and  to  obtain  admission  with- 
out meeting  those  difficulties  which  the  old  plan  has  often 
put  in  his  way.  If  his  school  studies  have  been  selected  from 
the  four  fields  indicated,  and  his  course  has  been  planned  for 
his  best  good,  he  will  find  that  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
tests  which  the  college  imposes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  school  to  provide  him  wnth  reviews  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospective  examinations,  or  to  adopt  any  peculiar 
methods  of  instruction  to  prepare  him  for  Harvard.  It  is 
hoped  that  under  the  new  plan  schools  will  feel  free  to  give 
that  training  which  the  teachers  believe  is  best  for  the  pupil 
and  that  thus  the  cause  of  sound  education  will  be  fostered. 

The  statement  is  being  already  occasionally  made  that  this 
plan  means  a  lowering  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Harvard,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  fear  is  being  exprest  that 
the  new  method  of  admission  will  prove  more  difficult  than  the 
old.  Of  course  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  getting  into  college 
under  any  plan  depends  primarily  upon  the  administration 
of  that  plan,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  there  is  no  intention 
of  changing  the  standard  of  admission  to  Harvard  College 
in  any  degree;  quite  the  opposite.  The  new  plan,  it  is  true, 
puts  more  reliance  on  the  schools;  it  asks  them  to  assume  a 
new  responsibility  in  their  relation  to  Harvard  College.  But 
need  we  hesitate  to  trust  the  schools,  or  can  we  doubt  that 
they  will  welcome  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  them? 
If  the  college's  faith  should  ever  be  abused,  the  examinations 
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furnish  a  ready  check,  and  the  offending  school  can  be  easily 
dealt  with  in  an  effective  way.  As  to  an  increase  in  the 
difficulty  of  entrance,  we  must  gladly  confess  that  there  is 
one  class  of  candidates  who  will  probably  find  the  new  plan 
more  troublesome  than  the  old,  that  is  those  ineffectives  who, 
after  repeated  efforts,  have  squeezed  their  way  into  college 
on  the  minimum  requirements.  These  will  hardly  be  able 
to  meet  the  test  of  the  four  examinations  which  must  be  taken 
at  one  time;  indeed,  their  school  records  will  probably  pre- 
vent their  admission  to  the  examinations.  So  the  college  will 
be  somewhat  relieved  of  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  its 
student  body.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  cramming  tutor  will 
find  his  field  of  activity  diminished.  If  he  does,  education 
will  not  suffer. 

To  summarize  briefly :  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  plan  will 
give  greater  freedom  to  the  schools  which  are  preparing  boys 
for  Harvard,  and  that  it  will  secure  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween school  and  college;  that  it  will  encourage  more  con- 
tinuous and  thoro  study  of  a  moderate  number  of  substantial 
subjects;  and  that  it  will  open  the  doors  of  Harvard  College 
to  a  larger  number  of  candidates,  especially  from  the  better 
high  schools  in  ever>'  part  of  the  country,  and  by  the  better 
tests  of  capacity  which  the  plan  provides,  enable  the  college 
to  select  its  students  more  carefully  and  thus  to  raise  the 
standards  of  undergraduate  scholarship. 

Finally  it  should  be  observed  that  the  new  plan  is  some- 
thing more  than  another  way  of  getting  into  Harvard  College. 
Altho  planned  to  give  the  schools  wide  freedom,  it  still  indi- 
cates clearly  the  kind  of  foundation  on  which  the  college 
wishes  to  build,  a  school  course  consisting  chiefly  of  lan- 
guages, science,  mathematics,  and  history — ^the  so-called  liberal 
studies.  Manual  training,  commercial  and  domestic  branches, 
together  with  a  number  of  subjects  allowed  under  the  old 
plan,  are  intentionally  omitted,  not  from  any  failure  to  recog- 
nize their  value,  but  because  for  the  most  part  they  furnish 
education  of  a  different  type  than  that  which  Harvard  Col- 
lege plans  to  g^ve.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the  new 
plan  of  admission  is  a  logical  sequence  to  the  abolition  of 
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the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  a  few  years  since,  when  the 
university  authorities  decided  to  leave  undergraduate  train- 
ing in  applied  science  to  other  institutions  and  to  establish 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  Harvard,  there- 
fore, has  now  taken  a  second  step  in  fixing  liberal  studies 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word  as  those  to  which  it  proposes 
to  devote  its  resources,  so  far  as  its  undergraduates  are  con- 
cerned; technical  and  professional  education  it  reserves  for 
its  graduate  schools.  It  believes  that  by  thus  selecting  the 
type  of  training  which  it  will  give,  it  can  best  serve  the  cause 
of  education  and  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists. 

Clifford  H.  Moorb 
Harvard  University 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LARGER  COLLEGE 

One  chief  problem  of  the  American  college  is  that  of  its 
numbers  as  bearing  upon  the  care  for  the  individual  student. 
The  need  of  this  care  is  continually  recognized  in  the  reports 
of  college  presidents,  and  in  inaugural  addresses,  and  here  and 
there  in  a  practical  effort,  such  as  the  preceptorial  system  at 
Princeton,  or  the  more  general  system  of  advisers  for  fresh- 
men, or  in  such  efforts  as  those  that  have  been  tried  at  Vassar 
to  secure  greater  permanency  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the 
students  so  that  they  may  become  better  known  in  groups 
as  well  as  to  the  resident  members  of  the  faculty.  The  fre- 
quent assertion  is  made  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
must  be  sought  for  along  the  lines  of  the  English  practise 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  tho  doubtless  many  of  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  have  been  thinking  of  the  issue, 
and  discussing  it,  little  has  thus  far  been  accomplished. 

The  English  universities  were  a  compromise,  and  a  happy 
one,  when  the  conflict  was  on  in  Europe  for  the  preservation 
of  the  college  as  against  the  university.  Rumors  of  a  similar 
conflict  are  rife  among  us,  and  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for 
American  education  and  for  American  youth  if  the  univer- 
sities win,  as  they  won  in  many  a  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
American  college  is  reduced  to  insignificance.  It  is  encourag- 
ing to  mark  that  the  inaugurals  of  the  more  recently  elected 
presidents  of  our  larger  institutions  have  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  college. 

But  how  should  we  meet  the  actual  situation?  Many  of 
our  colleges  are  sadly  overgrown  and  the  care  for  the  indi- 
vidual is  with  them  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Yet  they 
have  traditions,  repute,  equipment,  experience  in  administra- 
tion of  the  business  and  educational  work  not  to  be  gained 
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at  once  in  any  new  organization.  The  problems  of  a  college 
are  not  new  to  their  trustees  or  their  faculty,  the  social  limi- 
tations proper  to  college  life  are  already  familiar,  and  experi- 
ence has  provided  some  judgment  for  contingencies.  The 
business  organization  {pace  Birdseye  and  Cooke)  has  been 
developed,  and  the  whole  issue  is  a  simple  one  as  compared 
with  the  start  of  a  new  college.  Let  us  suggest  a  tentative 
plan. 

Starting  then,  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous to  have  a  college  very  large,  that  if  it  grows  beyond 
a  thousand  students  its  undergraduate  body  takes  on  almost 
certainly  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  crowd  and  the 
mob  until  the  individual  is  too  likely  to  be  lost,  how  can  we 
have  our  great  colleges  much  larger  than  they  are  while  yet 
preserving  every  advantage  of  the  small  institution?  How 
may  we  grow  larger,  in  other  words,  and  yet  escape  the  dan- 
gers of  largeness?  How  be  really  big  without  suffering  from 
the  quite  developed  American  disease  of  megalomania? 

My  suggestion  is,  in  brief,  to  establish  a  second  division 
of  the  old  college  under  the  same  business  management,  the 
same  president,  but  with  a  distinct  equipment,  a  distinct  social 
organization,  and  a  distinct  faculty. 

Let  us  note  in  detail  what  this  would  do  for  the  college 
which  tends  to  overgrowth. 

The  separate  institution  would  be  vitalized  to  a  degree  im- 
possible in  the  parts  of  a  very  large  organization.  Every 
social  problem  would  be  more  easily  met.  The  watch-care 
to  which  youth  has  a  right  would  be  more  easily  exercised, 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually.  The  intellectual  life 
would  be  quickened.  To  the  faculty  themselves,  and  I  am 
thinking  now  of  our  colleges  in  distinction  from  the  univer- 
sity, this  second  faculty,  related  and  yet  independent,  would 
be  a  source  of  the  greatest  stimulation  thru  intellectual  rival- 
ries and  intellectual  companionships. 

To  the  students  there  would  be  the  common  interest  of 
a  great  name,  the  one  Alma  Mater,  and  the  varied  interest 
of  a  differentiated  social  life,  of  intellectual  rivalries,  a  sepa- 
rate   organization,    and    a    common    relationship.      Let    us 
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venture  to  illustrate  this  by  the  possibilities  at  Vassar  easily 
paralleled  at  other  institutions.  Here  for  a  period  of  six  years 
the  trustees  have  limited  the  nunil>er  of  students  to  one  thou- 
sand, and  that  number  has  been  very  closely  adhered  to.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  it  has  sometimes  run  up  to  fifty 
more  than  that,  but  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
exact  lines  with  the  uncertainties  gathering  about  applications 
and  the  return  of  old  students.  There  has  been  an  honest 
effort,  however,  to  respect  the  limit  set,  and  it  has  been  fairly 
well  done. 

On  its  liberal  domain  there  is  room  for  the  establishment 
of  a  second  group  of  buildings.  Possibly  a  second  college 
of  one  thousand  students  might  be  planned  for.  It  is  cer- 
tainly possible  with  good  organization  to  care  fairly  well 
for  that  number  and  to  care  for  them  individually.  It  would 
be  better,  possibly,  to  plan  for  five  hundred,  but  that  in  turn 
would  soon  involve  another  college  of  five  hundred,  judging 
from  the  applications  that  we  ourselves  receive,  and  from 
the  size  of  colleges  like  Smith  and  Wellesley  among  the 
women's  colleges,  and  the  undergraduate  numbers  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  If  we  could  look  forward  to  the  proper 
endowments  there  would  be,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  superior  advantages  of  several  colleges  of  ^wt 
hundred  members,  under  one  general  organization,  tho  that  is 
quite  another  thing  from  saying  that  one  college  of  five  hun- 
dred has  superior  advantages  to  one  college  of  one  thousand, 
if  the  problem  of  organization  is  fully  faced  and  adequately 
met. 

The  first  question  that  would  arise  in  planning  for  this  col- 
lege would  be  as  to  residence  halls  for  the  expected  number, 
then  an  academic  building,  and  professors*  houses,  and  an 
apartment  building  for  instructors,  assistants,  etc.  A  separate 
chapel  would  be  essential  and  a  working  library,  tho  at  this 
point  would  begin  the  economies  of  the  suggested  plan.  The 
large  present  library  could  be  made  common  to  all  branches  of 
the  institution,  while  the  smaller  one  in  the  second  college  could 
be  made  dependent  upon  it  while  meeting  all  possible  demands 
of  the  undergraduate.     It  is  well  knowTi  to  every  college  pro- 
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fessor  that  for  the  undergraduate,  as  a  rule,  there  is  not  a 
demand  for  a  university  Hbrary.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
so  many  others,  much  of  our  talk  about  size  and  numbers 
has  no  direct  application  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  actually 
engaged.  It  may  be  added  that  there  would  certainly  be  no 
propriety  in  establishing  more  than  one  museum  and  one 
art  gallery,  however  the  college  might  be  expanded. 

The  business  organization  for  both  institutions  would  be 
a  unit.  One  administrative  building  might  be  provided,  or  if 
fair  offices  were  already  owned,  a  branch  office  could  be  estab- 
lished for  the  details  of  business  in  the  second  institution. 
There  might  be  a  common  plant  for  power  and  heat  and 
light,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  on  fair  examination,  as  is 
quite  certain,  that  that  would  be  a  true  economy.  A  common- 
waterworks,  fire  apparatus,  and  a  common  sewage  disposal 
would  certainly  be  demanded.  It  is  apparent  to  any  adminis- 
trator that  there  would  be  a  very  great  saving  in  all  the  busi- 
ness organization  of  this  double  institution. 

There  would  be  a  fair  sphere  for  the  interchange  of 
teachers  between  the  two  portions  of  the  college.  How  far 
this  might  be  carried  out  advantageously  would  be  determined 
by  experience.  Certainly  it  would  be  possible  and  especially 
desirable,  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  classes,  in  which 
each  college  would  have  but  a  few  students,  who  would  be 
better  and  more  happily  cared  for  by  the  one  professor  in 
the  employ  of  either  branch  of  the  institution.  These,  how- 
ever, are  mere  matters  of  detail,  as  is  also  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  social  life  between  the  two  colleges,  the 
regulation  of  athletic  contests,  etc.  Manifestly  with  two 
thousand  people  within  a  moderate  radius,  but  all  under 
proper  care,  and  direction,  and  organization,  there  would  be 
far  greater  opportunities  socially,  athletically,  and  intellec- 
tually, than  could  be  possible  in  the  case  of  one  thousand 
and  a  single  organization. 

It  might  be  well  to  anticipate  the  objection  that  is  sure 
to  be  raised,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  colleges  in  other  and 
more  destitute  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly,  per- 
haps, in  the  direction  of  woman's  education  the  response  to 
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this  need  is  more  insistent  than  for  doubling  the  equipment 
of  one  of  the  older  colleges.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
however  great  the  need  of  the  less  favored  parts  of  the  coun- 
tr>',  there  will  be  a  steady  and  great  demand  from  all  sections 
tor  membership  in  the  older  institutions  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  them. 
Whether  it  be  tnie  or  not,  the  assumption  will  for  a  long 
time  hold  sway  that  the  older  institutions  are  more  harmoni- 
ously developed,  and  oflfer  certain  advantages  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  new. 

The  writer  has  had  in  view  the  undergraduate  college.  The 
relation  of  this  to  the  graduate  work  could  be  easily  developed 
along  similar  lines  of  separation  and  union  if  the  American 
educational  world  shall  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  desirable 
to  unite  the  true  university  with  the  true  college,  the  same  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  serving  both  graduates  and  under- 
graduates. 

Possibly  this  plan  might  open  the  way  for  a  partial  solution 
of  the  vexing  problem  of  all  our  colleges  and  universities, — 
the  provision  in  some  part  of  the  institution  of  a  refuge  for 
those  whose  academic  interests  are  paramount, — to  whom 
learning  is  a  more  vital  element  of  college  life  than  athletic 
concerns  or  social  dissipation.  A  single  building  might  be 
set  aside  for  the  better  students  and  its  life  regulated  in  the 
interests  of  study  and  intellectual  attainment.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  among  1,500  to  2,000  students 
thus  organized  and  supervised,  one  hundred  might  be  found 
who  would  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  house  ordered  chiefly 
in  the  interests  of  sound  learning. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  as  not  impracticable  and 
as  laying  out  a  fair  and  easy  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  real 
problem  and  one  with  which  thus  far  we  have  not  dealt 
successfully.  We  are  in  grave  danger,  as  one  must  see  who 
watches  the  annual  comparison  of  numbers  in  the  statements 
of  our  colleges  and  in  the  newspapers,  of  illustrating  in  our 
educational  life,  where  it  is  most  undesirable  to  exhibit  it,  the 
American  confidence  in  bigness. 

How  much  will  be  necessary  to  start  such  a  branch  institu- 
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tion?  Suppose  that  we  plan  for  five  hundred  students  at  the 
beginning.  Five  fireproof  residences  ought  to  be  comfortably 
built  for  $175,000  each;  a  chapel,  according  to  its  size  and 
plainness, — and  here  it  would  be  well  to  build  with  a  view  to 
the  accommodation  of  one  thousand,  even  if  we  should  have 
but  one  college  of  five  hundred, — should  cost  from  $100,000 
to  $150,000;  a  branch  library  ample  for  the  general  use  of 
such  an  institution  could  be  built  for  $175,000;  the  gymnasium 
would  have  to  meet  every  necessity  of  the  college  and  should 
have  expended  upon  it  not  less  than  $50,000;  eight  residences 
for  professors  and  an  apartment  house  might  be  built  for 
$130,000;  a  power,  heat,  and  light  plant,  or  the  additions  to 
a  plant  already  established  might,  with  proper  changes,  be  put 
in  for  from  $200,000  to  $250,000.  The  land,  it  is  assumed, 
will  be  already  owned.  Where  that  is  in  question,  as  in  some 
of  our  colleges,  the  cost  would  vary  too  largely  to  permit  of 
an  estimate.  If  we  add  as  a  general  estimate  $10,000  for 
the  water  supply,  and  for  the  extra  sewage  disposal,  land,  etc., 
$5,000,  which  is  a  large  estimate,  we  should  have  to  provide 
still  for  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000.  In  short,  $3,000,000 
would  found  a  college,  which  could  in  no  sense  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment,  which  would  have  behind  it  all  the  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  and  outlook  of  an  old  and  established  insti- 
tution, and  which  would  not  have  to  undergo  the  trials  of 
experimental  years. 

James  M.  Taylor 
Vassar  College 
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DISCUSSIONS 

AN  AMERICAN  TEACHER'S  YEAR   IN   A  PRUSSIAN 
GYMNASIUM:   A    REPLY 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Educational  Review  I  read 
the  report  of  Mr.  WilHam  S.  Learned  about  the  Prussian 
gymnasium.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  so  keen 
an  observer  draws  such  a  complimentary  picture  of  our 
educational  system.  But  in  this  fine  picture  there  are  some 
ugly  spots:  you  find  them  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  353.  Now  I  am  glad  to  see  that  these  parts 
of  the  picture  have  only  partially  been  painted  with  the 
author's  own  pencil :  he  refers  to  ''  the  current  feeling  found 
among  close  observers  in  both  university  and  school."  To 
emphasize  this  fact,  which  might  easily  be  overlookt  by  the 
reader,  and  to  soften  a  little  those  hard  words,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  few  additional  remarks  which  I  beg  to  make. 

First,  ''  attitude  of  mental  discontent  with  his  work." 
This  attitude  is,  to  my  knowledge,  not  found  in  all  teachers. 
I  have  been  teaching  for  nine  years  in  four  different  types  of 
higher  schools;  there  have  been  teachers  whom  we  might  call 
"  schulmiide,"  but  they  are  not  in  the  majority.  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  pages  355  and  356.  That  method  of 
oral  and  aural  teaching  puts  an  equally  hard  strain  on  the 
teacher.  If  I  have  a  five  hours'  session  I  am  perfectly 
"  knocked  up  "  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  period.  In  addition  to 
this  school  work  there  is  preparation  and  correcting  of  papers. 
There  are  many  teachers  who  have  to  correct  as  many  as 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  papers  every  week.  And 
they  must  be  corrected  very  carefully.  All  those  tests  are 
written  in  special  books  set  apart  for  the  different  subjects; 
now  and  then  (in  some  schools  regularly)  the  principal  will 
look  them  over,  or  the  Schulrat,  and  it  is  a  strange  fact,  not 
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yet  fully  accounted  for,  that  they  have  an  astonishing  ability 
in  finding  at  first  sight  any  error  which  the  teacher  has  hap- 
pened to  overlof^k.  Furthermore,  there  are  the  copies  made  by 
those  pupils  whose  work  was  marked  as  poor;  they  too 
have  to  \k  corrected  again.  It  is  this  labor  of  correcting 
that  tells  on  the  teacher's  nerves  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
makes  him  discontent.  If  an  exchange  teacher  should  inter- 
view me  in  the  morning,  after  I  had  been  correcting  for  five 
hours  the  night  before,  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  some  things 
that  would  make  him  report  in  a  very  unfavorable  way.  I 
concede  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nervousness  among  the 
teachers,  due  to  overwork,  but  I  must  protest  that  there  is  no 
mental  discontent  with  their  work  in  general. 

Some  more  words  behind  which  I  have  to  put  an  interroga- 
tion mark,  are  these:  'Mack  of  sympathy  between  pupil  and 
master."  I  wonder  how  a  man  who  is  so  good  an  observer 
could  have  made  this  statement.  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
long  row  of  my  colleagues  whom  I  know,  but  there  are  only 
very  few  of  them  who  might  take  little  interest  in  their  pupils. 
It  was  Professor  Rudolf  Hildebrand,  if  I  remember  right, 
who  said  in  his  book  Fom  deutschen  Sprachunterricht:  "  The 
teacher  whose  interest  in  his  work  is  not  centered  upon  the 
boy  rather  than  on  the  subject-matter,  had  better  throw  up  his 
job."  And  this  truth  is  instilled  in  the  candidates  thruout 
their  seminary  year.  I  think  we  devote  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  considering  the  individual  boy  as  such.  Xot  only 
in  the  monthly  conferences  and  in  those  conferences  prece<ling 
the  promotion.  During  the  recesses,  especially,  you  will  hear 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  one  teacher  address  a  col- 
league with,  **  What  do  you  think  of  the  boy  ?  "  or  "  How  is 
that  fellow  A  in  your  subjects  ?  "  Ever>'  one  will  tr>*  to  catch 
a  general  mental  picture  of  a  boy  in  order  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand him.  He  will  not  be  content  with  what  he  sees  of 
the  boy  in  his  one  subject,  but  he  tries  to  complete  this  picture 
by  availing  himself  of  the  experiences  and  obserx-ations  of 
others  in  other  fields  of  instruction.  That,  it  seems  to  mc,  at 
least  shows  some  interest  in  the  individuality  of  the  boy  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.     But  what  ab^jut  ?vmnathy?     I  think 
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now,  after  I  have  been  in  American  schools  for  three  months, 
I  can  see  how  an  American  teacher  might  come  to  find  a 
lack  of  sympathy.  The  mutual  relation  between  pupil  and 
teacher  is  different  in  the  two  countries.  In  military  Germany, 
where  everything  is  based  on  authority,  there  is  a  greater  dis- 
tance between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  re- 
spect with  which  the  German  boy  looks  up  to  his  teacher  as 
to  his  superior.  We  are  good  friends  with  our  boys,  too, 
but  we  seem  to  draw  the  line  a  good  deal  deeper  than  demo- 
cratic America.  It  is  only  a  reflection  of  our  social  system 
that  shows  itself  in  school  life,  as  everywhere.  That  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  no  sympathy.  If  a  company  of  soldiers 
is  drilling,  you  could  not  see  the  sympathy  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  captain;  and  still  it  may  be  there,  and  a  very  strong 
feeling.  Has  Mr.  Learned  had  no  opportunity  to  notice  with 
what  willingness  the  boys  will  do  the  teacher  a  favor  if  he 
asks  them?  How  every  one  wishes  to  come  forward? 
Has  he  never  watched  the  boys  on  one  of  those  class-excur- 
sions and  seen  how  boys  and  teacher  get  along? 

There  is  sympathy  in,  I  dare  say,  ninety  out  of  a  hun- 
dred cases,  only  it  expresses  itself  in  a  different  way.  As  I 
said  before,  the  spirit  in  the  schools  of  a  country  is  nothing 
but  a  reflection  of  the  public  spirit  in  the  nation.  Now,  I  sin- 
cerely believe,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  an  American  to 
go  back  from  the  American  form  of  life  to  the  Gemian,  and 
so  Mr.  L.  may  have  failed  to  see  us  in  this  respect  from  the 
right  point  of  view. 

And  there  is  a  third  statement  in  the  same  sentence  which 
I  should  not  like  to  have  pass  without  comment.  I  can  not  con- 
cede the  reliability  of  the  "  current  feeling  found  among  close 
observers  that  the  Oberlehrer  habitually  overshoots  his  mark 
and  is  essentially  inferior  as  a  teacher  to  the  Volksschullehrer." 
I  can  not  help  seeing  in  this  remark  a  slight  incongruity  with 
what  Mr.  L.  states  himself  in  the  rest  of  his  paper.  But  as 
the  Oberlehrer  and  the  Volksschullehrer  are  in  fact,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  not  on  the  very  best  terms,  I  can  not  enter  on 
this  point  in  a  foreign  paper.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  incongruity. 
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I  hope  Mr.  Learned  will  not  resent  my  remarks.  I  do 
not  mean  to  criticize  his  criticism;  he  is,  of  course,  free  to 
find  fault  with  whatever  he  may:  I  only  want  to  make  the 
readers  of  your  pcrl-i;.  nl  look  at  those  points  from  our  point 
of  view,  too. 

Arthur  Gundelach 

\\  ••KH  rSTVK.  M  \ss. 

THE  COLLEGE  REGULATION  OF  FRATERNITIES 
In  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  the  executive 
authorities  have  seen  fit  to  try  to  regulate  the  fraternities  and 
local  clubs  composed  of  students.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
very  few  at  least  has  there  been  found  a  successful  method 
of  control.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ideals  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  whenever  any  effort  is 
made  to  establish  rules  governing  these  organizations;  and 
to  suggest  a  plan  that  may  be  of  some  value  in  accomplishing 
these  ideals.  There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this 
subject  should  be  examined:  first  that  of  the  college  or  the 
university;  and  second  that  of  the  fraternity.  We  will  first 
consider  the  object  of  any  rule  regulating  the  fraternities. 

The  object  of  such  a  rule  is  threefold  in  nature:  first,  to 
make  sure  that  the  members  of  fraternity  chapters  are  bona 
fide  students ;  second,  to  insure  the  prospective  member  an 
opportunity  to  become  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  the  fraternities  and  so  not  make  the  mistake  of 
joining  a  group  with  whom  he  would  not  be  congenial ;  third, 
to  give  the  chapter  an  equal  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  possible  new  members.  At  most  colleges  it  seems  to 
be  the  custom  to  regard  the  freshmen  as  upon  probation  until 
they  have  past  at  least  a  majority  of  the  subjects  taken 
during  the  first  term.  During  this  time  of  probation,  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  student  is  not  considered  as 
a  bona  fide  student.  It  is  a  clear  understanding  among  prac- 
tically all  fraternity  men  that  the  organization  is  one  of 
strictly  college  men,  and  hence  it  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  fraternities  to  allow  them  to  elect  their  members  before 
the  end  of  this  probation  period.     Every  one  who  has  been 
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connected  with  college  work  has  undoubtedly  seen  men  who 
have  joined  some  fraternity  and  then  afterwards  have  found 
that  the  older  members  were  not  the  type  of  men  with  whom 
they  would  prefer  to  associate.     Fraternity  ties,  however,  can 
not  be  broken  as  readily  as  the  marriage  ties  seem  to  be  in 
some  sections,  and  one  is  forced  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter.     The  experience  may  be  of  some  value,  but  to  most 
it  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  moral  decline.     The  freshmen 
can  not  be  considered  as  mature  morally  when  they  are  neither 
physically  nor  intellectually  mature,  and  hence  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  college  to  protect  them  from  such  needless  moral  strain 
as  that  mentioned  above.     The  fraternity,  tho  able  better  to 
protect  itself  from  uncongenial  or  dangerous  freshmen  than 
the  freshmen  to  protect  themselves  against  the  fraternity,  is 
itself  in  need  of  being  protected  to  some  extent  from  its  own 
rashness  in  inviting  a  popular  but  immoral  or  weak  man  to 
become  a  member.     The  fraternity  on  its  part  may  "  put  its 
best  foot  forward  "  in  order  to  induce  a  desirable  man  to  join, 
and  a  new  man  may  do  the  same  in  order  to  be  invited,  but 
if  a  reasonable  time  is  given  for  getting  acquainted,  each  is 
more  likely  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  other.    These  objects, 
from  the  college  point  of  view,  are  sufficiently  important  to 
demand  in  many  cases  some  regulation  of  the  fraternity  chap- 
ters.    This  attempted  regulation  should  not  be  considered, 
however,  without  learning  from  the  fraternity  point  of  view 
the  needs  and  ideas  of  the  fraternities. 

The  legitimate  desires  of  the  fraternities  may  be  consid- 
ered under  the  three  heads  given  below.  ( i )  There  is  almost 
always  some  competition,  among  the  various  fraternities  at 
an  institution,  for  the  more  popular  freshmen.  If  the  time 
of  the  ''  rushing "  is  prolonged  beyond  the  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objects  already  noted,  there  is  a  loss  of 
valuable  time  for  study  both  for  the  fraternity  members,  and 
for  the  one  who  is  being  ''  rushed."  Then  too  the  expense 
of  this  time  is  greatly  augmented  for  the  fraternity  men,  and 
develops  expensive  habits  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year 
which  some  find  hard  to  break.  Moreover  the  freshmen 
gain  the  impression  that  they  are  extremely  important,  and 
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the  upper  classmen  say  that  they  become  arrogant  thereby. 
All  will  probably  agree  that  the  experience  which  usually 
befalls  freshmen  when  they  find  that  they  are  really  of  little  im- 
p<irtance  is  a  valuable  one.  The  first  object,  then,  which  the 
fraternities  would  seek  is  to  get  their  new  members  at  as 
little  loss  of  time  and  money  as  possible,  and  so  as  not  to 
increase  the  self-importance  of  the  freshmen,  which  is  already 
quite  sufficient.  (2)  The  next  desire  of  fraternities  is  to  get 
their  members,  if  possible,  all  from  the  freshmen  class,  and 
in  this  way  bind  them  more  firmly  to  the  chapter.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  vital  interest  of  a  student  in  his 
fraternity  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  time  at  which  he 
enters  it.  (3)  Many  chapters  invite  prospective  college 
students  to  come  to  their  college  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  probably  or  certainly  l>e  invited  to  join  that  chapter. 
If  there  is  a  likelihood  that  he  will  soon  join  the  chapter  such 
a  student  is  more  likely  to  go  to  the  college  where  he  has 
these  fraternity  friends.  In  this  way  the  fraternity  is  assured 
at  least  some  desirable  members.  There  has  been  a  some- 
what recent  plan,  adopted  by  some  institutions,  which  is 
known  in  one  form  as  the  *'  half-year  rule,"  and  in  another 
form  as  the  **  one-year  nile."  Considering  the  objects  that 
should  be  attained  by  regulating  the  fraternities,  we  find  that 
the  half-year  and  one-year  rules  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results.    Let  us  see  in  what  ways  they  fail. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  the  failures  are  mani- 
fest in  several  directions.  The  rule  as  usually  given  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  "rushing"  until  the  end  of  the  half-year 
or  the  whole  year  as  the  case  may  l^e,  and  this  of  course 
means  no  discussion  of  fraternity  afifairs  with  the  freshmen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  sure  to  be  a  continuous  "  rushing  " 
during  the  prohibited  time,  and  each  fraternity  is  sure  to 
feel  and  say  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  obeyed  the  rule 
The  freshmen,  and  the  upper  classmen  as  well,  are  kept  away 
from  their  studies  much  more  than  they  would  be  if  the 
**  rushing  *'  were  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  A  great  deal 
of  money  is  expended  making  the  freshmen  better  acquainted 
with  the  hospitality  of  the  fraternity.    The  fact  that  the  fresh- 
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men  are  so  feted  by  their  fellows  makes  them  harder  to  deal 
with,  from  the  college  side.  Instead  of  learning  about  the 
various  fraternities  (if  the  rule  is  really  kept  by  the  fraterni- 
ties) they  learn  nothing  of  them,  and  hence  are  more  readily 
deceived.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  rule  is 
seldom  obeyed  because  it  is  considered  by  the  fraternities  as 
excessive,  and  there  is  no  successful  way  of  enforcing  it.  It 
then  becomes  a  dead  letter  and  breeds  dishonesty  by  way  of 
evasion.  No  rule,  lacking  power  of  enforcement,  can  suc- 
ceed without  the  active  support  of  those  governed  by  it.  This 
support  can  only  be  gained  for  a  rule  that  is  believed  to  be 
just.  One  other  danger  from  the  rules  under  consideration 
is  that  they  encourage  "  cramming  "  for  the  examinations,  or 
dishonesty  in  them.  Little  studying  is  done  during  the  time 
of  "  rushing,"  and  if  that  extends  over  an  entire  term  the 
necessary  result  is  a  low  grade  of  work.  From  the  fraternity 
point  of  view  also  the  rules  under  consideration  are  pernicious. 
As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  fraternities  feel  that  the 
freshmen  must  be  "  rushed  "  until  pledged,  for  otherwise  they 
fear  that  some  other  fraternity  will  get  the  best  men.  Thus 
they  feel  forced  to  spend  excessive  time  and  money  entertain- 
ing the  freshmen  whom  they  want  in  their  chapter.  Then 
again,  the  man  under  consideration  is  not  sure  to  the 
fraternity  for  either  half  the  year  or  the  whole  year.  Another 
drawback  in  such  a  rule  is  that  the  financial  help  from  the 
men  is  received  for  only  three  years  instead  of  three  and  a 
half  or  four.  The  fact  of  a  more  active  loyalty  from  one 
who  joins  in  his  first  year  than  from  one  who  joins  later  is 
considered  by  fraternity  men  as  being  against  the  one-year 
rule.  Many  students  may  be  drawn  away  from  a  college  with 
the  one-year  rule  for  they  want  to  join  in  their  first  year.  In 
this  way  good  "  fraternity  material  "  is  lost.  Other  men  also 
leave  college  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  if  not  in  a 
fraternity,  whereas  they  might  remain  longer  and  thus  give 
support  to  the  local  chapter  for  a  longer  time.  With  the  one- 
year  rule  or  even  the  half-year  rule  in  effect,  the  fraternities 
have  no  inducements  to  offer  to  a  prospective  student,  and 
they  in  this  way  lose  members.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
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last  three  considerations  arc  of  some  importance  to  the  college 
as  well  as  to  the  fraternities.  The  last  objection  to  the  one- 
year  rule  given  by  the  fraternities  is  one  concerning  their 
houses.  With  three  and  a  half  or  four  years*  support  from 
each  menil)er.  they  are  able  to  keep  up  their  houses.  When 
the  sup|)ort  is  reduced  to  three  years,  the  meeting  of  expenses 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter. 

We  have  seen  why  the  longer  periods  of  time  are  not 
favoretl  by  the  fraternities,  and  we  must  concede  to  them  that 
at  least  some  of  their  objections  are  valid.  We  have  also  seen 
why  the  results  for  the  college  are  not  satisfactory  when  these 
rules  are  in  force.  Now  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  lack  of  a  rule,  or  a  rule  for  only  four  to  six  weeks.  The 
objects  that  are  desirable  to  attain  can  not  be  gained  if  only 
a  few  weeks  intervene  between  the  entrance  of  a  freshman 
at  college  and  his  joining  a  fraternity.  He  is  not  a  real  mem- 
ber of  the  college,  and  neither  he  nor  the  fraternities  can  get 
as  thoroly  acquainted  as  is  at  times  necessary  in  order  to 
get  congenial  conditions.  A  freshman,  being  "  rushed  "  by 
perhaps  a  half  a  dozen  fraternities,  can  not  get  really  ac- 
quainted with  either  the  ideals  or  the  men  in  any  of  the 
fraternities.  The  following  plan  may  be  found  satisfactory 
as  accomplishing  the  objects  before  the  college,  and  at  the 
same  time  respecting  the  desires  of  the  fraternities,  thus  gain- 
ing their  support  of  the  rule. 

This  proposed  plan  may  be  varied  to  some  extent,  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions,  as  will  be  indicated  as  it  is  explained. 
The  "  rushing  season  "  may  extend  from  the  first  of  the  term 
for  six  weeks  or  till  the  mid-term,  or  from  six  weeks  or  a 
month  before  mid-term  to  mid-term.  There  shall  be  no 
"pledging'*  till  mid-term,  and  then  only  of  those  men  who 
have  done  work  that  is  counted  by  the  college  as  satisfactory. 
This  will  end  the  **  rushing  season/*  but  the  students  that  have 
been  **  pledged  *'  will  still  be  on  probation  as  regards  their 
ranking  in  college  until  the  end  of  the  term.  If  their  work 
has  been  satis  factor)',  they  may  then  be  initiated  into  the  chap- 
ter. If  their  work  has  not  been  satisfactory,  it  will  show  that 
they  are  not  yet  ready  for  college  work  and  they  would  be 
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disposed  of  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  first  term  the  "  pledges  "  would  be  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  particular  fraternity,  and  if  it 
proved  after  all  not  to  be  a  congenial  or  respected  group  of 
men,  there  would  be  still  the  possibility  of  withdrawing.  No 
one  who  should  thus  withdraw,  however,  should  be  allowed 
to  be  "  pledged  "  to  any  other  fraternity  until  the  second  term. 
This  would  tend  to  discourage  any  tendency  toward  trying  to 
draw  a  man  away  from  a  fraternity  to  which  he  is  pledged. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  in  the  rule  that  no  one  shall 
be  initiated  into  a  chapter  until  he  has  proved  his  right  to  be 
considered  as  a  bona  fide  student  of  the  college,  either  by  com- 
pleting the  first  term's  work  satisfactorily  or  by  making  up 
any  conditions  incurred  during  the  first  term's  work.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  will  give  the  fraternities  complete  freedom 
as  regards  explaining  their  ideals  or  character  of  the 
fraternity  to  the  freshmen.  This  plan  will  give  a  new  man 
a  good  opportunity  to  know  something  about  the  organization 
and  the  men  in  the  local  chapter  before  finally  joining  it.  In 
this  plan  also  most  if  not  all  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  one 
year  and  the  half-year  rules  are  overcome.  If  the  plan  is 
placed  before  the  local  chapters  and  the  advantages  pointed 
out,  they  will  become  active  supporters  of  the  rule,  and  hence 
it  will  be  kept. 

Ernest  Shaw  Reynolds 
University  of  Tennessee 
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Great  American  universities— By  Edwin  E.  Slosson.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co..  191 1.     528  p.     $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  an  undergraduate  student  at 
one  university,  a  Ph.D.  of  another,  a  teacher  in  a  third,  and 
his  son  is  a  sophomore  in  a  fourth.  He  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  out  of  academic  life  long  enough  and  has  advanced  far 
enough  in  another  career  to  have  acquired  the  necessary  de- 
tachment in  his  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Slosson  must  have  had  an  unusually  wide  fund  of 
general  information  to  have  been  commissioned  to  write  the 
series  of  separate  articles  for  the  Independent — in  which  the 
material  originally  appeared, — and  his  impressions  were  re- 
freshed and  supplemented  by  a  week's  visit  to  each  institution. 

The  book  can  fairly  be  called,  if  one  may  attempt  to  imitate 
the  author*s  rather  flippant  style,  the  successful  solution  of 
an  impossible  problem,  viz.:  the  combination  of  a  supply  of 
impersonal  information,  necessarily  largely  statistical,  with 
a  series  of  purely  personal  impressions  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  and  to  education  in  general, — a  Baedeker 
and  journal  intime  in  one.  The  facts  and  figures  are  shrewdly 
and  fairly  chosen,  and  it  takes  no  mean  powers  of  discrimina- 
tion, in  these  days  of  press  agency,  to  pick  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  and  sometimes  perhaps  from  the  tares.  The  illus- 
trations and  graphs  are  judiciously  selected  and  there  are  not 
too  many  of  either. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  author's  personal  impressions  and  his 
more  or  less  offhand  judgments,  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
difference  of  opinion.  In  spite  of  their  frequent  extravagance 
and  not  infrequent  superficiality,  the  present  reviewer  believes 
them  to  be  contributions  of  permanent  value  to  American 
education.     The  views  of  a  man  who  recognizes,  and  who 
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insists  in  a  New  York  weekly,  that  agriculture  is  today 
the  most  enterprising  branch  of  American  education,  ought 
to  receive  careful  attention  and  to  receive  it  particularly  on 
our  complacent  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Dr.  Slosson  is  naturally  witty  and  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
incongruities  of  academic  life.  Toward  the  end  of  the  book 
his  quips  lose  perhaps  some  of  their  spontaneity,  but  his  record 
as  a  whole  is  astonishingly  fresh  and  vivid.  It  is  frankly  im- 
pressionistic work,  but  it  is  by  a  clear-sighted  man  who  knows 
how  to  draw. 

Only  very  rarely  is  he  befooled.  His  belief  that  the  select 
course  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School  ''  promises  to  be  of  great 
importance,"  is  one  of  these  rare  cases.  Another  error  is  the 
assumption  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  build 
up  a  four  year  medical  course  in  a  small  city,  when  that  uni- 
versity is  wisely  limiting  itself  to  the  first  and  second  years 
and  is  sending  its  students  elsewhere  for  the  clinical  years. 

Usually  it  is  misleading  to  pluck  sentences  or  paragraphs 
from  the  context  and  serve  them  up  in  a  review,  but  the  fol- 
lowing present  a  fair  picture  of  the  author's  attitude  of  mind^ 
of  his  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  of  his  saving  horse  sense: 

It  may  be  all  right  for  a  University  to  be  conservative,  but  when  it  gets 
to  taking  pride  in  its  conservatism,  it  is  in  a  dangerous  state. 

It  takes  more  energy  to  stop  studying  and  go  at  something  else,  than  ta 
go  on  studying.  Many  of  our  graduate  students  have  no  other  momentum 
than  this  inertia. 

Young  people  sometimes  get  the  idea,  among  the  other  strange  notions 
that  come  into  their  heads,  that  a  professor  may  have  chosen  the  quiet 
life  of  the  scholar  not  so  much  because  of  his  superiority  to  the  world 
as  because  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  it. 

The  longest  and  most  acrimonious  sessions  of  faculties  and  committees 
are  generally  those  devoted  to  the  combinations  of  courses,  and  their 
length  and  acrimony  are,  it  seems  to  me,  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  two  studies  having  different  names  may  be  more 
alike  than  two  studies  of  the  same  name. 

The  splitting  of  the  old  college  into  literary  and  scientific  sections  and 
increased  specialization  in  both  directions  had  a  curious  effect  on  the 
students.  One  set  were  taught  four  or  five  languages,  but  did  not  have 
much  of  anything  to  say  in  any  of  them.  The  other  set  were  crammed 
with  facts,  but  were  left  without  the  power  of  expressing  them  in- 
telligently. 

I  think  our  American  Universities  are  beginning  to  be  altogether  too 
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much  alike.  They  are  really  not  so  much  alike  as  their  catalogs,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  great  diversity,  originality  and  specialization  .  .  . 
each  should  determine  on  the  kind  of  education  which  it  can  best  give,  on 
account  of  its  histor>',  environment,  equipment  and  personnel,  and  should 
cultivate  that  in  preference. 

The  fault  with  our  system  of  education,  from  the  bottom  up,  is  that  it 
is  too  exclusively  preparatory.  It  is  everlastingly  preparing  students  for 
things  that  the  most  of  them  are  never  going  to  do.  The  high  school 
prepares  for  college,  but  few  of  its  graduates  go  there.  The  college 
prepares  for  graduate  research,  but  few  of  its  graduates  take  it  up. 
The  medical  schools  aim  to  make  investigators  instead  of  doctors;  the 
theological  seminaries  turn  out  more  theologians  than  pastors. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  kindly  and  optimistic.  The 
author  laughs  with  the  men  who  are  trying  to  make  the  uni- 
versities what  they  should  be, — he  does  not  laugh  at  them. 
The  general  effect  of  his  work  is  to  give  the  reader  an  indelible 
impression  of  the  vitality  of  the  universities  and  of  their  tre- 
mendous importance  as  elements  of  our  American  life. 

F.  P.  Keppel 
Columbia  College 


A  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War— By 
Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  LL.D.,  President  of  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland.  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1910.     vi-f348  p.    $1.25. 

It  was  a  great  task  that  President  Thwing  set  himself,  to 
produce,  within  the  compass  of  a  small  duodecimo  volume, 
a  history  of  education  during  a  period  of  forty-five  years 
(and  those  the  most  important)  in  a  country  of  the  size  and 
diversity  of  these  United  States.  If  he  has  written  a  readable 
and  suggestive  sketch,  rather  than  a  history,  this  was  to  be 
expected  under  such  limitations. 

The  book  treats  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in  sixteen  chap- 
ters: Facts  of  the  progressive  movement;  Organization  and 
administration;  History  of  educational  thought;  The  course 
of  study;  The  teacher  and  teaching;  Changes  in  collegiate 
conditions;  The  text-book;  Morals  and  religion;  The  athletic 
renaissance;  Material  education;  Indirect  education;  The 
pension  system  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  The  United 
States  as  a  world  power  in  education;  Great  personalities. 
The  chapter  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
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ment  of  Teaching  is  timely,  and  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  much  misunderstood  organization,  so  commonly  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  pension  bureau. 

The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  cheerful  and  optimistic, 
sometimes  excessively  so.  But  perhaps  no  other  attitude  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  American  writers  on  American  conditions. 
President  Thwing  indeed  glances  at  some  of  the  weaker  sides 
of  American  education,  but  does  not  present  them  as  of  vital 
importance.  The  charge  so  frequently  heard  of  late,  that  the 
American  school  encourages  superficiality  and  scattering,  that 
(to  use  Professor  Shorey's  phrase)  it  turns  out  young  people 
"  socially  precocious  and  intellectually  retarded,"  should  have 
been  refuted  or  more  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  true.  *'  In 
this  period,"  says  the  author  on  p.  65,  "  education  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  process  which  should  be  made  |)leasant 
to  the  child.  The  doctrine  of  interest  has  arrived  and  has 
prevailed.  The  doctrine  of  hardships  has  passed  away.  .  .  . 
Effort  has  come  to  be  depreciated."  It  is  the  sad  experience 
of  many  a  college  instructor  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
students  have  learned  too  well  to  depreciate  effort,  and  have 
developed  a  wonderful  skill  in  discovering  and  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  On  p.  143-4  we  read:  "  The  college 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  training  its  men  to  do  hard  things  and 
to  bear  hard  things.  .  .  .  But  there  is  an  element  in  the 
military  school  which  the  college  man  should  have — it  is  the 
element  of  the  inexorable,  of  duty  to  be  done  at  any  cost,  of 
obedience,  prompt  and  complete.  .  .  .  Most  colleges  are 
too  lax,  too  easy."  These  are  among  the  truest  words  in  the 
book.  "  The  element  of  the  inexorable  "  is,  in  the  colleges 
that  have  surrendered  to  the  tyranny  of  athletics,  applied  to 
the  mertibers  of  the  crews  and  teams;  but  the  great  body  of 
students  rarely  come  into  close  contact  with  it.  Outside  of 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  there  seems  to  be  no  opportunity 
for  the  American  boy  to  get,  even  for  four  years,  the  same  kind 
of  thoro-going  training  that  the  gymnasium,  the  realschule, 
and  the  lycee  give  for  seven,  eight,  or  nine. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  nothing  said  about  the  (unfortu- 
nately) great  preponderance  of  women  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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In  the  chapter— one  of  the  best  in  the  book — on  *'  The  course 
of  study,"  Dr.  Thwing  remarks  a  propos  of  the  drill  in  Eng- 
lish composition:  **  In  the  important  matter  of  style,  it  is 
sadly  true  that  most  students  exhibit  a  lamentable  lack,  and 
what  is  more  and  most  important,  give  small  promise  of 
becoming  worthy  writers.  The  cause,  without  doubt,  lies  in 
part  at  least  in  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  classical  models. 
The  style  of  great  authors  has  been  built  up  from  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek."  This  is  all  true  enough,  but  hardly 
goes  below  the  surface.  The  number  of  really  good  writers 
in  any  community  must  be  relatively  very  small.  One  of 
the  things  which  even  the  most  democratic  system  of  educa- 
tion can  not  do  is  to  elevate  everybody  to  even  a  mediocre 
literary  level.  It  is  of  small  use  to  teach  "  style  "  to  pupils 
w^hose  lives  outside  of  school,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  chiefly 
passed  with  persons  to  whom  careful  speech  is  but  a  foolish 
affectation.  And  it  jars  upon  one's  own  sense  of  style  to  read 
on  p.  185:  "  They  are  unwilling  for  teachers  to  attempt  to 
offer  instruction  in  specific  religious  doctrines." 

The  chapter  on  **  The  teacher  and  teaching "  is  full  of 
sympathetic  insight.  Yet  exception  must  be  taken  to  these 
statements  on  p.  1 19 :  **  The  cause  of  poor  teaching,  as  found 
in  the  American  school  or  college,  lies  primarily  in  one  con- 
dition. The  college  teacher  has  a  far  livelier  interest  in  truth 
than  he  has  in  the  student."  To  this  reviewer  the  cause  seems 
to  lie  quite  as  frequently  in  defective  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  its  wider  aspects.  Our  teachers  are  only  too  apt,  owing 
partly  to  the  national  impatience  and  partly  to  pressure  of 
financial  conditions,  to  start  upon  their  work  of  teaching  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Some  years  afterward,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  remedy  their  deficiencies,  they  discover  how  great 
a  mistake  they  have  made. 

Due  credit  is  given  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  the 
textbooks  used  in  American  schools  and  colleges;  and  few 
persons  will  be  likely  to  disagree  with  the  author's  general 
conclusion  that  "  the  textbooks  of  today  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  middle  decades  of  the  last  centur>'.  They  are  on 
the  whole  superior  to  those  of  any  people,  tho  in  respect  to 
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a  certain  deftness  and  beautiful  clearness  of  writing  the 
French  textbooks  are  superior."  It  should  be  said  in  fair- 
ness, however,  that  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  some 
German  publishers  have  wonderfully  improved  the  make-up 
of  their  school  books,  and  brought  paper,  type,  illustrations, 
and  binding  quite  up  to  the  American  standard.  There  is, 
too,  for  the  user  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  American 
method  of  printing  entirely  from  electrotyped  plates,  the  ex- 
pense and  permanence  of  which  preclude  the  frequent  issue 
of  really  new  editions,  revised  and  brought  up-to-date.  In 
many  cases  our  publishers  omit  the  date  of  publication,  so 
that  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  how  recently  the  book 
has  been  revised.  The  German  textbooks  receive  much  more 
thoro  modernizing  than  do  our  own;  even  those  of  compara- 
tively limited  use,  being  printed  in  small  editions  and  from 
type,  are  replaced  every  few  years  by  better  ones. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  merits  of  President  Thwing's  book 
greatly  outweigh  its  shortcomings.  The  magnitude,  com- 
plexity, and  difficulty  of  the  educational  problems  of  this  coun- 
try, the  noble  spirit  of  earnestness  and  often  of  self-sacrifice 
with  which  the  separate  communities  have  gone  at  the  tasks 
before  them,  the  chief  systems  evolved,  the  degrees  of  im- 
provement achieved,  are  well  and  interestingly  brought  out. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  University 


It  was  a  capital  thought  to  prepare  a  thoro  History  of  the 
New  England  Usheries,  for  this  industry  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  history  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  given  rise  to  not  a  few  interesting  and  complicated 
political  and  diplomatic  questions.  Professor  Raymond  Mc- 
Farland's  book  is  well  conceived  and  admirably  executed. 
The  maps  and  tables  are  all  valuable.  (Philadelphia:  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  191 1.    457  p.    $2.00.) 

In  a  companion  volume  to  the  well-known  typical  texts  from 
the  same  publishers.  Professor  Neilson  of  Harvard  University 
has  brought  together  a  collection  of  Chief  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  excluding  of  course  Shakspere.     It  goes  without 
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saying  that  the  work  of  the  editor  represents  the  best  modem 
scholarship.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Compaiv  'mtt. 
880  p.    $275.) 

The  expiration  of  copyright  probably  accounts  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  and  cheap  editions  of  some  standard  authors 
of  the  Victorian  period.  We  notice  in  particular  a  well-printed 
edition  of  Daznd  Copperfield,  from  which,  however,  the  notes 
might  be  spared.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  191 1.    906  p.) 

A  well-made  and  simple  Spanish  grammar,  by  John  Warren, 
deserves  the  attention  of  teachers  of  modern  languages  who 
are  looking  for  a  suitable  textbook  for  beginners.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.    229  p.    $1.00.) 

Beginners  in  the  study  of  zoology  who  wish  to  walk  in  the 
country  with  open  eyes,  will  do  well  to  have  in  hand  Elements 
of  zoology,  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport.  The  results  of  the 
best  scholarship  are  here  clearly  stated,  and  the  illustrative 
material  is  excellent.  ( New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1911.    508  p.    $1.25.) 

The  rapidly  increasing  textbooks  on  agriculture  are  now 
added  to  by  Teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school,  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Bricker  of  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 1.  202  p. 
$1.00.) 

A  new  Latin  grammar,  by  Professor  Burton  of  Dartmouth 
College,  has  the  distinctive  merit  of  being  excellently  printed, 
with  a  choice  of  type  for  quotations  and  illustrations  which  is 
in  itself  a  good  educational  device.  The  book  does  not  differ 
widely  from  others  of  its  type.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 
&Co.,  191 1.    337  p.    90c.) 

A  textbook  that  is  simple  enough  to  be  elementary  and  yet 
that  is  well  enough  written  to  make  agreeable  reading,  is 
Elements  of  geology  by  Professor  Blackwelder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Barrows  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  book  covers  both  physical  geology 
and  historical  geology.  (New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company,  1911.    475  p.    $1.40.) 

The  Oxford  University  Press,  thru  its  American  branch, 
has  added  Hoffmann's  Iwan  Schreckliche  and  Hcbbers  Agnes 
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Bernauer  to  the  list  of  books  available  and  useful  for  work 
in  German  reading  in  high  school  and  college.  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  191 1.  p.  334 
and  378.) 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Cushman's  Beginner's  his- 
tory of  philosophy  covers  the  modern  period,  and  is  a  sub- 
stantial and,  in  the  main,  satisfactory  presentation  of  the 
movement  of  modern  thought.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  191 1.    377  p.    $1.60.) 

Professor  Lucke  of  Columbia  University  has  made  in  the 
Hewitt  lectures,  which  he  delivered  in  1909-10,  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  mechanical  engineering  which 
now  appears  in  a  volume  entitled  Power.  The  writer  shows 
the  amazing  effect  that  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power 
for  hand  and  animal  labor  has  had  on  society  and  on  the 
conditions  of  living.  His  book  is  intended  not  only  for  the 
engineer,  but  for  the  general  reader  who  would  like  to  under- 
stand these  things.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1911.    316  p.    $1.50.) 

Mr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
current  literary  criticism.  His  book,  entitled  Craftsmanship 
of  writing,  is  an  unusually  engaging  volume.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  sincere  purpose  and  of  exceptional  literary  knowl- 
edge. It  will  repay  more  than  one  reading.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  191 1.    275  p.    $1.20.) 

A  good  book  of  a  very  familiar  type  and  of  a  very  well- 
plowed  field  is  Elementary  course  in  English,  by  Mr.  James  F. 
Hosic  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  College.  The  thoughtful  and 
studious  teacher  of  elementary  English  will  find  it  full  of  help- 
ful suggestions  and  advice.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  191 1.    152  p.    82c.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

New  York  University  is  to  be  congratulated 
Dr.  Elmer  ElU-       ^        j^g  choice  of  a  Chancellor.    Dr.  Elmer 

worth  Brown  ^    -r^  ...  . 

E.  Brown  is  in  the  prime  of  a  very  active, 
useful,  and  successful  life,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  full 
health  and  vigor  and  of  a  well  established  reputation. 
His  educational  service  in  the  Middle  West,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  later  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has  given  him  a  unique  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  actual  conditions  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  professes  faith  in  a  sincere  and  sound  educational  philoso- 
phy, and  he  has  a  large  vision  in  looking  out  upon  the  field 
of  educational  opportunity  and  of  educational  problems.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  under  his  leadership  New  York  University 
will  speedily  elevate  its  educational  standards,  particularly  in 
its  professional  schools.  No  university  in  America  is  doing 
its  full  duty  today  which  either  solicits  or  permits  the  attend- 
ance of  ill-prepared  or  under-prepared  students  of  what  were 
once  properly  enough  called  the  learned  professions. 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  establish  in  one 
community  more  than  one  university,  but  the  conditions  in 
New  York  City  are  peculiar.  The  population,  already  vast, 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  will  shortly  reach  a  round 
ten  million  in  number.  Moreover,  as  the  real  capital  of  the 
nation  New  York  attracts  to  itself  the  best  and  most  ambitious 
in  every  calling  and  career.  It  is  increasingly  the  place  of 
resort  for  advanced  and  graduate  students.  Its  universities 
can  and  should  become  the  capstone  of  our  American  system 
of  higher  education,  and  Columbia  and  New  York  University 
together  will  find  their  resources  strained  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demands  that  will  be  put  upon  them. 
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To  find  a  suitable  successor  to  Dr.  Brown 
The  Commissioner  ^^  Commissioner  of  Education  will  not  be 
an  easy  task.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  any  one  who  makes  application  for  the  appointment 
is  not  the  best  person  to  select.  The  President  will  now 
have  to  determine  when  he  makes  his  selection  for  this  post 
in  what  direction  he  wishes  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation to  develop.  Under  Dr.  Harris  the  bureau  was  a  center 
of  philosophical  investigation  and  exposition,  and  it  influenced 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  whole  country.  Under  Dr.  Brown 
it  has  steadily  progrest  in  administrative  efficiency  and  in  its 
grasp  upon  the  problems  of  contemporary  education.  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  next  Commissioner  either  to  turn  the  bu- 
reau into  a  routine  administrative  office,  grinding  out  unread- 
able and  unimportant  statistics  at  stated  intervals,  or  to  plan 
for  its  development  as  a  genuine  center  of  educational  instruc- 
tion and  enlightenment.  For  the  latter  purpose  greatly  in- 
creased financial  support  from  Congress  will  be  necessary. 
It  must  be  con f est  that  there  is  no  great  probability  that  this 
increased  support  will  be  forthcoming.  The  expenditures  of  the 
National  Government  are  already  wasteful  and  extravagant  in 
high  degree.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  sound  administrator 
and  of  the  careful  Congressman  will  be  not  to  increase  ex- 
penditures for  any  purpose,  but  rather  to  seek  for  oppor- 
tunities to  reduce  them.  It  is  difficult  for  a  reasonable  person 
to  find  fault  with  this  point  of  view. 

The  scheme  brought  forward  at  intervals  to  elevate  the 
Commissionership  of  Education  into  a  Cabinet  office  is 
chimerical  and  foolish.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  unthink- 
ing politics  of  our  time  and  should  receive  no  support. 


In  these  days  when  Greek  is  suffering  from  a  neglect  which 
bids  fair  almost  to  exterminate  it  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment in  America,  it  is  cheering  indeed  to  read  a  statement  like 
the  following  which  has  been  issued  at  Ithaca  and  to  observe 
the  intellectual  interests  of  the  several  signers : 

"  We,  the  undersigned  professors  (or  one-time  professors) 
of  Cornell  University,  should  prefer  as  students  of  our  re- 
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spective  subjects  those  who  have  included  lx)th  Greek  and 
Latin  among  their  preparatory  studies  in  the  high  school 
rather  than  those  who  iiave  neglected  these  studies  in  favor  of 
modem  languages  or  of  our  own  respective  subjects: 

"  T.  F.  Crane,  emeritus  professor  of  the  romance  languages 
in  Cornell  University;  W.  W.  Comfort,  professor  of  romance 
languages  in  Cornell  University;  Burt  G.  Wilder,  emeritus 
professor  of  neurolog)'  and  vertebrate  zoology;  Henry  A.  Sill, 
professor  of  ancient  history;  A.  B.  Faust,  professor  of  Ger- 
man; A.  W.  Boesche,  assistant  professor  of  German;  Paul  R. 
Pope,  assistant  professor  of  German;  J.  M.  Hart,  professor 
emeritus  of  English;  W.  Strunk,  jr.,  professor  of  English; 
Martin  Sampson,  professor  of  English;  Albert  W.  Smith, 
director  of  Sibley  College  (mechanical  engineering) ;  George 
A.  Everett,  assistant  professor  of  orator>';  Lane  Cooper,  as- 
sistant professor  of  English;  Alfred  Hayes,  jr.,  professor  of 
law;  Virgil  Snyder,  professor  of  mathematics;  Nathaniel 
Schmidt,  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  literature ;  E.  B. 
Titchener,  Sage  professor  of  psychology;  George  H.  Sabine, 
acting  assistant  professor  of  philosophy;  Ernest  Albee,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy;  O.  G.  Guerlac,  assistant  professor  of 
French;  William  A.  Hammond,  Sage  professor  of  ancient 
philosophy;  J.  H.  Comstock,  professor  of  entomolog)^;  Henry 
H.  Norris,  professor  of  electrical  engineering;  E.  E.  Haskell, 
director,  college  of  civil  engineering;  Frank  Thilly,  professor 
of  philosophy;  Charles  H.  Hull,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory; H.  C.  Davidsen,  assistant  professor  of  German;  Frank 
A.  Fetter,  professor  of  economics  and  distribution;  Olaf  M. 
Brauner,  professor  of  drawing  and  painting;  W.  F.  Willcox, 
professor  of  economics  and  statistics;  J.  H.  Tanner,  professor 
of  mathematics;  Clarence  A.  Martin,  director,  college  of  archi- 
tecture; James  McMahon,  professor  of  mathematics;  J.  A. 
Winans,  assistant  professor  of  orator}'  and  debate;  Madison 
Bentley,  assistant  professor  of  psycholog)';  George  F.  Atkin- 
son, professor  of  botany;  George  L.  Burr,  professor  of 
medieval  history;  V.  A.  Moore,  director.  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College;  Charles  L.  Durham,  professor  of  Latin; 
W.  T.  Hewett,  professor  emeritus  of  the  German  language 
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and  literature;  S.  H.  Sage,  professor  of  histology  and  em- 
bryology, emeritus;  F.  C.  Prescott,  assistant  professor  of 
English;  A.  C.  Phelps,  assistant  professor  of  architecture; 
H.  C.  Elmer,  professor  of  Latin;  M.  Dresbach,  assistant 
professor  of  physiology;  J.  P.  Bretz,  professor  of  American 
history;  Arthur  Livingston,  assistant  professor  of  romance 
languages;  Andrew  Hunter,  assistant  professor  of  biochem- 
istry; Hiram  Corson,  professor  of  English  literature;  Charles 
Mellen  Tyler,  professor  emeritus  of  history  and  philosophy 
of  religion.'* 


The  Review  is  informed  that,  as  it  suspected,  a  recently 
widely  published  newspaper  despatch  to  the  effect  that  a 
woman's  college  was  to  be  established  at  New  London,  Conn., 
upon  an  endowment  "of  $100,000,  was  without  any  basis  in 
fact  other  than  the  imagination  of  the  person  who  sent  it 
forth.  It  was  this  rather  obvious  fact  which  moved  the 
Review  to  comment  upon  the  despatch  in  a  manner  which 
was  not  intended  to  be  serious.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that 
a  site  for  the  college  has  been  provided,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$125,000  has  already  been  raised  toward  an  endowment  fund 
of  one  million  dollars. 


The  attractions  of  California  ought  to  make  the  forthcom- 
ing meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  one  of 
the  largest  in  recent  years.  Nowhere  is  the  welcome  offered 
to  the  Association  more  cordial  or  more  generous,  and  every 
organization  in  California  is  cooperating  to  make  the  meet- 
ing of  191 1  an  unqualified  success.  Too  much  praise  can  not 
be  given  to  Superintendent  Barr  of  Stockton,  who  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  meeting  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  an  ability  that  are  rare  indeed. 
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THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

[PEOPLE  ex  rel.     RING  et  al.  v.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF 

DIST.  24.] 

Students  of  the  American  system  of  public  education,  and 
in  particular  those  who  are  following  the  development  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  religious  exercises  and  religious 
readings  in  the  tax-supported  schools,  will  do  well  to  study 
with  care  the  following  opinions  from  the  Official  Report, 
that  were  handed  down  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  on  June  29,  1910: 

Dunn,  J.  The  relators  filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  man- 
damus to  require  the  defendant  in  error  to  cause  to  be  dis- 
continued as  exercises  in  the  public  schools  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  This  writ  of  error  is  brought  to  reverse  a  judgment 
dismissing  the  petition  upon  sustaining  a  demurrer  thereto. 

The  petition  avers  that  the  relators  are  residents  of,  and 
two  of  them  taxpayers  in,  school  district  No.  24,  township 
No.  14,  range  12,  Scott  County,  Illinois;  that  certain  free 
public  schools  are  maintained  in  said  school  district  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  and  that  relators  are  parents 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years  who  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  said  schools  and  are  attending 
said  schools  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  therein; 
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that  certain  teachers  employed  in  said  schools  read  to  the 
pupils,  including  the  children  of  relators,  every  day  school  is 
in  session,  during  school  hours,  portions  selected  by  the 
teachers  from  the  King  James'  version  of  the  Bible;  that  re- 
lators and  their  children  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  believe  in  its  doctrines,  faith,  and  forms  of  wor- 
ship; that  said  church  believes  the  King  James'  version  of 
the  Bible  to  be  an  incorrect  and  incomplete  translation  and 
that  it  disapproves  of  its  being  read  as  a  devotional  exercise; 
that  in  addition  to  reading  the  Bible,  the  Lord's  Prayer  as 
found  in  the  King  James'  version  is  recited  audibly  in  concert 
under  direction  of  the  teachers,  and  that  said  prayer  is  in 
different  words  from  that  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  that  during  school  hours  what  are  called  "sacred 
hymns  "  are  sung  in  concert  by  the  pupils,  who  are  required 
to  stand  while  singing,  one  of  said  hymns,  called  Grace  enough 
for  me,  being  set  out  in  full  in  the  petition;  that  during  the 
reading  from  the  Bible  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
the  pupils  are  required  to  rise  in  their  seats,  fold  their  hands, 
and  bow  their  heads,  and  from  time  to  time  certain  pupils 
have  been  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  certain  passages 
of  Scripture  read;  that  the  said  exercises  are  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  devotional,  sectarian  exercises  and  violate  the  right 
of  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship;  that  there  is  no  parochial  or  private  school  in 
the  county  of  Scott  to  which  the  relators  could  send  their 
children  for  instruction;  that  the  laws  of  Illinois  make  it  com- 
pulsory upon  them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that 
to  require  said  children  to  be  sent  to  the  public  school  afore- 
said requires  them  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  against  the 
consent  of  the  children  and  their  parents. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  prohibits 
Congress  from  making  any  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  That 
instrument  contains  no  restriction  in  this  respect  upon  the 
Legislatures  of  the  states,  which  are  thus  left  free  to  enact 
such  laws  in  respect  to  religion  as  they  may  deem  proper, 
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restrained  only  by  the  limitations  of  the  respective  state  Con- 
stitutions. 2  Story  on  Constitution,  §  1878;  Permoli  v.  New 
Orleans,  3  How.  589,  11  L.  Ed.  739;  Reynolds  v.  United 
States,  98  U.  S.  145,  25  L.  Ed.  244.  Our  state  Constitution 
guarantees  **  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination."  Const, 
art.  2,  §  3.  Section  3  of  article  8  prohibits  the  appro- 
priation of  any  public  fund  in  aid  of  any  church  or 
sectarian  purpose,  or  for  the  support  of  any  school,  acad- 
emy, seminary,  college,  university  or  other  literary  or  scientific 
institution  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination, 
or  the  donation  of  money  by  the  state  to  any  church  or  for 
any  sectarian  purpose. 

The  exercises  mentioned  in  the  petition  constitute  worship. 
They  are  the  ordinar}*  forms  of  worship  usually  practised  by 
Protestant  Christian  denominations.  Their  compulsory  per- 
formance would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  guaranty 
of  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship.  One  does  not  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
worship  who  is  compelled  to  join  in  any  form  of  religious 
worship.  "  Worship  "  is  defined  by  Webster  as  follows :  '*4. 
The  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  the  Supreme  Being;  re- 
ligious reverence  and  homage;  adoration  paid  to  God  or  a 
being  viewed  as  God.  ...  *  The  worship  of  God  is  an  emi- 
nent part  of  religion,  and  prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious 
worship.'"  Worcester's  definition  is:  "3.  Adoration;  a  re- 
ligious act  of  reverence;  honor  paid  to  the  Supreme  Being  or 
by  heathen  nations  to  their  deities.  Worship  consists  in  the 
performance  of  all  those  rites  and  ceremonies  in  which  men 
engage  with  the  professed  and  sole  view  of  honoring  God." 
We  know  of  no  technical  definition  of  the  word  by  any  court. 
It  includes  prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving.  In  the  ordinary 
church  meeting  the  congregation  is  regarded  as  engaged  in 
religious  worship  while  listening  to  the  sermon,  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  or  hearing  them  read,  or  engaged  in  the  sing- 
ing. Devotional,  religious  exercises  constitute  worship. 
Prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  worship.  The  petition  avers  that 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recited  In  concert  under  the  direction  of 
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the  teachers,  during  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  rise  in 
their  seats,  bow  their  heads,  and  fold  their  hands.  Prayer 
is  always  worship.  Reading  the  Bible  and  singing  may  be 
worship.  The  song  Grace  enough  for  me,  set  out  in  the  peti- 
tion, is  a  devotional  hymn  of  religious  joy  and  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  flood  of  grace  flowing  from  the  cross 
on  Calvary.  Praise  is  defined  by  Webster  as  ''  especially  the 
joyful  tribute  of  gratitude  or  homage  rendered  to  the  Divine 
Being;  the  act  of  glorifying  or  extolling  the  Creator;  worship, 
often  in  song,  in  distinction  from  petition  or  confession."  If 
these  exercises  of  reading  the  Bible,  joining  in  prayer,  and  in 
the  singing  of  hymns  were  performed  in  a  church  there  would 
be  no  doubt  of  their  religious  character,  and  that  character 
is  not  changed  by  the  place  of  their  performance.  If  the 
petitioners'  children  are  required  to  join  in  the  acts  of  worship, 
as  alleged  in  the  petition,  against  their  consent  and  against 
the  wishes  of  their  parents,  they  are  deprived  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Constitution. 
The  wrong  arises,  not  out  of  the  particular  version  of  the 
Bible  or  form  of  prayer  used — whether  that  found  in  the 
Douay  or  the  King  James'  version — or  the  particular  songs 
sung,  but  out  of  the  compulsion  to  join  in  any  form  of  wor- 
ship. The  free  enjoyment  of  religious  worship  includes  free- 
dom not  to  worship. 

A  decision  that  the  exercises  complained  of  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  guaranty  of  freedom  of  worship  does  not, 
however,  dispose  of  the  questions  arising  in  this  case.  It  is 
further  contended  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
constitutes  sectarian  instruction,  and  that  thereby  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  is  also  violated  which  prohibits  the 
payment  from  any  public  fund  of  anything  in  aid  of  any 
sectarian  purpose.  The  public  schools  are  supported  by  taxa- 
tion, and  if  sectarian  instruction  should  be  permitted  in  them, 
the  money  used  in  their  support  would  be  used  in  aid  of  a 
sectarian  purpose.  The  prohibition  of  such  use  of  public 
funds  is  therefore  a  prohibition  of  the  giving  of  sectarian 
instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Is  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  sectarian 
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instruction?  Religion  has  reference  to  man's  relation  to 
divinity;  to  the  moral  obligation  of  reverence  and  worship, 
obc<lit.'nce  and  submission.  It  is  defined  by  Webster  as  the 
recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of  worship,  love,  and  obedi- 
ence; right  feeling  toward  God,  as  rightly  apprehended.  It 
deals  with  the  soul.  Its  phenomena  are  spiritual.  It  controls 
external  things.  Things  external  can  not  control  it.  Religion 
can  not  be  burned  out  of  a  man;  it  can  not  be  scourged  into 
him,  "  for  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  His  own 
reason  and  feeling  are,  of  necessity,  his  only  guide.  He  can 
not,  if  he  would,  worship  a  God  in  whom  he  does  not  believe, 
tho  he  may  be  compelled  to  go  thru  the  form  of  doing 
so.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  therefore,  "  religion,  or  the 
duty  we  owe  to  the  Creator,"  is  not  within  the  cognizance  of 
civil  government,  as  was  declared  by  James  Madison  in  1784 
in  his  remonstrance  against  a  bill  pending  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  **  establishing  provision  for  teachers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion."  Not  only  was  that  bill  defeated,  but  another 
"  for  establishing  religious  freedom,"  drafted  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  was  past  (12  Hen.  Stat.  84)  which,  after  reciting 
that  **  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into 
the  field  of  opinion  and  to  restrain  the  profession  or  propaga- 
tion of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a 
dangerous  fallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty," 
declared  that  "  it  is  time  enough,  for  the  rightful  purposes 
of  civil  government,  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  prin- 
ciples break  out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order." 
"  In  these  two  sentences,"  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  "  is  found  the  true  distinction  between  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  church  and  what  to  the  state."  Rey- 
nolds V.  United  States,  supra. 

The  practical  recognition  of  entire,  individual  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  in  reference  to  matters  of  religion  has 
not,  however,  always  been  conceded.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
governments  of  the  world  have  claimed  and  have  exercised 
the  right  to  interfere  with  and  direct  the  religious  profession 
and  worship  of  their  citizens.  A  government  without  a  state 
religion  was  hardly  known  before  the  arloption  of  our  federal 
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Constitution,  and  long  after  that  event,  in  some  of  the  states, 
ministers  of  the  gospel  were  lawfully  paid  out  of  public  funds 
raised  by  general  taxation  for  that  purpose.     Even  now  there 
exist  constitutional  provisions  authorizing  not  only  such  pay- 
ment, but  also  religious  tests  with  reference  to  qualification 
for  office  or  competency  as  a  witness  or  juror,  as  in  New 
Hampshire,  under  whose  Constitution  the  Legislature  may 
authorize  subordinate  municipalities  to  provide  at  their  own 
expense  for  the  support  of  Protestant  ministers  (Const.  N.  H. 
Bill  of  Rights,  art.  6;  4  Thorpe's  American  Charters,.  Consti- 
tutions, and  Organic  Laws,  2494) ;  Pennsylvania  and  Ten- 
nessee, where  a  belief  in  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments   is  a  constitutional  qualification   for  office 
(Const.  Pa.,  art.  i,  §  4;  5  Thorpe,  3121;  Const.  Tenn.,  art. 
9,  §  2;  6  Thorpe,  3465);  Arkansas,  whose  Constitution  de- 
clares ineligible  to  office  and  incompetent  as  a  witness  any 
person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God  (Con^t.  Ark.,  art.  19, 
§  I ;  I  Thorpe,  365 ) ;  and  Maryland,  whose  Constitution  pre- 
scribes a  belief  in  God  and  in  a  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
punishments  as  essential  to  competency  as  a  witness  or  juror 
(Const.  Md.  Declaration  of  Rights,  §  36;  3  Thorpe,  1782). 
The  Puritan  in  New  England  and  the  Cavalier  in  Virginia 
each  established  his  own  church  and  taxed  the  people  for  its 
support.     Nonconformists  were  discriminated  against  and  in 
some    cases    were    opprest    and    persecuted    or    driven    out. 
The  Pilgrims,  who  fled  from  the  oppression  of  the  majority 
at  home,  made  their  religion  a  part  of  their  civil  government 
— not  religion,  but  their  religion.     In  the  new  country,  being 
themselves  in  the  majority,  they  became  oppressors  of  the 
minority,  which  refused  to  conform  to  the  religion  preferred 
by  the  laws  which  they  enacted.     Quakers  were  banished  from 
Massachusetts,  and  Roger  Williams  was  driven  out  of  the 
colony  to  found  the  new  colony  of  Providence,  whose  gov- 
ernment should  have  authority  "  only  in  civil  things."     By 
this  express  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to 
civil  things  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  then  and  there  for  the  first  time  definitely 
declared. 
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The  Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory  declared  that  "  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged."  This  provision  is  no  longer  in  force, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union.  Escanaba  Co. 
V.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678,  2  Sup.  Ct.  185,  27  L.  Ed.  442; 
Husc  V.  Glover,  119  U.  S.  543,  7  Sup.  Ct.  313,  30  L.  Ed.  487. 
The  ordinance  did  not,  however,  by  any  means  as  originally 
adopted,  impose  upon  the  states  the  duty  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  which  were  to  be  encouraged.  It  recog- 
nized education  as  a  means  promotive  of  religion  and  morality 
by  the  increase  of  knowledge.  The  recital  or  preamble  recog- 
nized religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  as  three  things  essen- 
tial to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
to  secure  those  three  things  it  enacted,  not  that  religious  in- 
struction (which  is  not  within  the  province  of  civil  govern- 
ment) should  be  given  by  the  states,  but  that  the  means  of 
education  should  be  encouraged,  and  thus  the  essentials  of 
good  government  should  be  promoted. 

The  question  for  decision  is  one  of  constitutional  power. 
The  Bible  is  not  mentioned  in  our  state  Constitution.  It  was 
mentioned  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
when  it  was  sought  to  add  to  section  3  of  article  8,  a  provision 
prohibiting  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools, 
but  the  amendment  proposed  was  not  adopted.  What  is  the 
Bible?  Different  sects  of  Christians  disagree  in  their  an- 
swers to  this  question.  They  agree  that  the  Bible  is 'the 
inspired  word  of  God,  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  its 
Author,  and  that  it  is  a  book  of  divine  instruction  as  to  the 
creation  of  man,  his  relation  to,  dependence  on,  and  accounta- 
bility to,  God.  The  historical  and  literary  features  of  the 
Bible  are  of  the  greatest  value,  but  its  distinctive  feature  is 
its  claim  to  teach  a  system  of  religion  revealed  by  direct  in- 
spiration from  God.  It  bases  its  demand  for  the  reverence 
and  allegiance  of  mankind  upon  the  direct  authority  of  God 
|i;Tn...!t;     jh(.  various  Protestant  sects  of  Christians  use  the 
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King  James'  version,  published  in  London  in  1611,  while 
Catholics  use  the  Douay  version,  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  published  by  the  English  college  at  Douay,  in  France,  in 
1609,  and  the  New  Testament  by  the  English  college  at 
Rheims  in  1582,  and  these  two  versions  are  often  called, 
respectively,  the  Protestant  Bible  and  the  Catholic  Bible. 
The  original  manuscripts  containing  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  written  in  Hebrew,  in  Aramaic  and  in  Greek,  have  all 
been  lost  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  and  each  of  the  Bibles 
mentioned  is  a  translation,  not  of  those  manuscripts,  but  of 
translations  thereof  into  the  Greek  and  Latin.  (Roman  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  Bibles  compared,  Gould  Prize  Essays; 
Gigot's  General  Introduction  to  Study  of  Scriptures.)  The 
earliest  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  now  in  exist- 
ence was  made  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  tho  there 
are  partial  copies  made  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  The 
oldest  known  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  except  a  few 
fragments,  belong  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Each 
party  claims  for  its  own  version  the  most  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  inspired  word  as  delivered  to  mankind  and  con- 
tained in  the  original  Scriptures.  The  versions  differ  in  many 
particulars.  There  are  differences  of  translation  many  of 
which  seem  unimportant,  tho  Catholics  claim  that  there 
are  cases  of  wilful  perversion  of  the  Scriptures  in  King 
James'  translation,  from  which  erroneous  doctrines  and  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  differently 
translated  in  the  two  versions.  Of  the  different  translations 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  later  versions  of  the  Bible  the  follow- 
ing language  of  a  Protestant  has  been  quoted  with  approval 
by  a  Catholic  author :  "  Even  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been 
tampered  with  and  a  discord  thrown  into  the  daily  devotions. 
The  inspired  text  is  changed  and  unsettled,  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  God's  Holy  Word  is  undermined  and  aid  and  com- 
fort given  the  enemy  of  all  religion."  The  Douay  version 
also  contains  six  whole  books  and  portions  of  other  books 
which  are  not  included  in  King  James'  version.  The  Catholic 
Church  regards  these  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  en- 
titled to  the  same  faith  and  reverence  as  the  other  portions 
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of  the  Bible,  while  the  Protestant  churches  do  not  recognize 
them  as  a  part  of  the  Scriptures. 

Christianity  is  a  religion.  The  Catholic  Church  and  the 
various  Protestant  churches  are  sects  of  that  religion.  These 
two  versions  of  the  Scriptures  arc  the  bases  of  the  religion 
of  the  respective  sects.  Protestants  will  not  accept  the  Douay 
Bible  as  representing  the  inspired  word  of  God.  As  to  them, 
it  is  a  sectarian  book  containing  errors  and  matter  which  is 
not  entitled  to  their  respect  as  a  part  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  consistent  with  the  Catholic  faith  but  not  the  Protestant. 
Conversely,  Catholics  will  not  accept  King  James*  version.  As 
to  them,  it  is  a  sectarian  book  inconsistent  in  many  particulars 
with  their  faith,  teaching  what  they  do  not  believe.  The 
differences  may  seem  to  many  so  slight  as  to  be  immaterial, 
yet  Protestants  are  not  found  to  be  more  willing  to  have  the 
Douay  Bible  read  as  a  regular  exercise  in  the  schools  to  which 
they  are  required  to  send  their  children,  than  are  Catholics 
to  have  the  King  James'  version  read  in  schools  which 
their  children  must  attend.  Differences  of  religious  doc- 
trine may  seem  immaterial  to  some,  while  to  others  they 
seem  vitally  important.  Sectarian  aversions,  bitter  animosi- 
ties, and  religious  persecutions  have  had  their  origin  in  appar- 
ently slender  distinctions.  The  schism  between  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  in  18 10  grew  out  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  teachings  of  the  Westminster  confession 
of  faith  concerning  the  doctrines  of  universal  foreordination, 
election,  and  reprobation.  The  differences  in  doctrine  exist- 
ing in  their  revised  confessions  of  faith  in  1906  seemed  so 
slight  to  the  respective  general  assemblies  of  those  churches  as 
to  fonn  no  obstacle  to  the  reunion  of  the  two  as  a  single 
church,  yet  to  thousands  of  the  members  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  the  differences  seem  now  so  vital  that 
their  consciences  will  not  permit  of  their  consenting  to  the 
union,  and  they  have  adhered  to  their  own  organization  even 
w  here  they  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  church  property. 
That  religious  controversy  we  declined  to  determine  because 
it  was  a  religious  controversy  and  not  within  our  cognizance 
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as  a  part  of  the  civil  government.  Presbyterian  Church  v. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  245  111.  74,  91  N.  E.  761. 
The  importance  of  men's  religious  opinions  and  differences  is 
for  their  own,  and  not  for  a  court's  determination.  With 
such  differerices,  whether  important  or  unimportant,  courts 
or  governments  have  no  right  to  interfere.  It  is  not  a  ques*^ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  a  court  in  a  country  of  religious  free- 
dom what  religion  or  what  sect  is  right.  That  is  not  a  judicial 
question.  All  stand  equal  before  the  law — the  Protestant,  the 
Catholic,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jew,  the  Mormon,  the  free- 
thinker, the  atheist.  Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  the  court  has  no  right,  and  the  majority 
has  no  right,  to  force  that  view  upon  the  minority,  however 
small.  It  is  precisely  for  the  protection  of  the  minority  that 
constitutional  limitations  exist.  Majorities  need  no  such  pro- 
tection— they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  school  is  instruction.  Religious 
instruction  is  the  object  of  such  reading,  but  whether  it  is  so  or 
not,  religious  instruction  is  accomplished  by  it.  The  Bible  has 
its  place  in  the  school,  if  it  is  read  there  at  all,  as  the  living 
word  of  God,  entitled  to  honor  and  reverence.  Its  words  are 
entitled  to  be  received  as  authoritative  and  final.  The  read- 
ing or  hearing  of  such  words  can  not  fail  to  impress  deeply 
the  pupils'  minds.  It  is  intended  and  ought  to  so  impress 
them.  They  can  not  hear  the  Scriptures  read  without  being 
instructed  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Trinity,  the 
resurrection,  baptism,  predestination,  a  future  state  of  pun- 
ishments and  rewards,  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  the 
obligation  and  effect  of  the  sacraments,  and  many  other  doc- 
trines about  which  the  rarious  sects  do  not  agree.  Granting 
that  instruction  on  these  subjects  is  desirable,  yet  the  sects  do 
not  agree  on  what  instruction  shall  be  given.  Any  instruction 
on  any  one  of  the  subjects  is  necessarily  sectarian,  because, 
while  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  one  or  many 
of  the  sects,  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  one  or 
more  of  them.  The  petitioners  are  Catholics.  They  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  this  school 
and  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  it,  or,  besides  con- 
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tributing  to  its  maintenance,  to  pay  the  additional  expense 
of  sending  their  children  to  another  school.  What  right  have 
the  teachers  of  the  school  to  teach  those  children  religious 
doctrine  different  from  that  which  they  are  taught  by  their 
parents?  Why  should  the  state  compel  them  to  unlearn  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  taught  in  their  homes  and  by  their  church 
and  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  taught  by  another  sect?  If 
Catholic  children  may  be  compelled  to  read  the  King  James' 
version  of  the  Bible  in  schools  taught  by  Protestant  teachers, 
the  same  law  will  authorize  Catholic  teachers  to  compel  Prot- 
ect mt  children  to  read  the  Catholic  version.  The  same  law 
\\\\\ch  subjects  Catholic  children  to  Protestant  domination  in 
school  districts  which  are  controlled  by  Protestant  influences 
will  subject  the  children  of  Protestants  to  Catholic  control 
where  the  Catholics  predominate.  In  one  part  of  the  state 
the  King  James'  version  of  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the 
public  schools,  in  another  the  Douay  Bible,  while  in  school 
districts  where  the  sects  are  somewhat  evenly  divided,  a  re- 
ligious contest  may  be  expected  at  each  election  of  a  school 
director  to  determine  which  sect  shall  prevail  in  the  school. 
Our  Constitution  has  wisely  provided  against  any  such  con- 
test by  excluding  sectarian  instruction  altogether  from  the 
school. 

We  have  been  considering  the  case  of  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic.  Let  us  consider  that  of  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew.  The  Christian  believes  that  Judaism  was  a  temporary 
dispensation,  and  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah — the  Savior  of 
the  world.  The  Jew  denies  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah  and 
regards  him  as  an  impostor.  Is  it  nc^  the  teaching  of  sec- 
tarian doctrine  to  his  children  to  read  to  them  daily  from  the 
New  Testament,  every  chapter  of  which  holds  up  Christ  cruci- 
fied as  the  Savior  of  men? 

The  Bible,  in  its  entirety,  is  a  sectarian  book  as  to  the  Jew 
and  every  believer  in  any  religion  other  than  the  Christian 
religion,  and  as  to  those  who  are  heretical  or  who  hold  beliefs 
that  are  not  regarded  as  orthodox.  Whether  it  may  be  called 
sectarian  or  not,  its  use  in  the  schools  necessarily  results  in 
sectarian  instruction.     There  are  many  sects  of  Christians, 
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and  their  differences  grow  out  of  their  differing  constructions 
of  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures — the  different  conclusions 
drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  same  words.  The  portions  of 
Scripture  which  form  the  basis  of  these  sectarian  differences 
can  not  be  thoughtfully  and  intelligently  read  without  impress- 
ing the  reader,  favorably  or  otherwise,  with  reference  to  the 
doctrines  supposed  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  petition 
avers  that  selected  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  read  by 
the  teachers,  without  averring  what  portions,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  whether  or  not  the  portions  so  read  involved  any 
doctrinal  or  sectarian  question.  No  test  suggests  itself  to 
us,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  one, 
whereby  to  determine  whether  any  particular  part  of  the  Bible 
forms  the  basis  of  or  supports  a  sectarian  doctrine.  Such  a 
test  seems  impracticable.  The  only  means  of  preventing  sec- 
tarian instruction  in  the  school  is  to  exclude  altogether  re- 
ligious instruction,  by  means  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
or  otherwise.  The  Bible  is  not  read  in  the  public  schools  as 
mere  literature  or  mere  history.  It  can  not  be  separated  from 
its  character  as  an  inspired  book  of  religion.  It  is  not  adapted 
for  use  as  a  textbook  for  the  teaching  alone  of  reading,  of 
history,  or  of  literature,  without  regard  to  its  religious  char- 
acter. Such  use  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  true  character 
and  the  reverence  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  held  and  should 
be  held.  If  any  parts  are  to  be  selected  for  use  as  being 
free  from  sectarian  differences  of  opinion,  who  will  select 
them?  Is  it  to  be  left  to  the  teacher?  The  teacher  may  be 
religious  or  irreligious,  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jew.  To  leave 
the  selection  to  the  teacher,  with  no  test  whereby  to  determine 
the  selection,  is  to  allow  any  part  selected  to  be  read,  and  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  permitting  all  to  be  read. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  Christian  state.  The  great  majority 
of  its  people  adhere  to  the  Christian  religion.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  Protestant  state.  The  majority  of  its  people  adhere  to 
one  or  another  of  the  Protestant  denominations.  But  the  law 
knows  no  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan, 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  All  are  citizens.  Their  civil 
rights  are  precisely  equal.    The  law  can  not  see  religious  differ- 
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cnccs,  because  the  Constitution  has  definitely  and  completely 
excluded  religion  from  the  law's  contemplation  in  considering 
men's  rights.     There  can  be  no  distinction  based  on  religion. 
The  state  is  not,  and  under  our  Constitution  can  not  be,  a 
teacher  of  religion.     All  sects,  religious  or  even  anti-religious, 
stand  on  an  equal  footing.     They  have  the  same  rights  of 
citizenship,  without  discrimination.     The  public  school  is  sup- 
ported by  the  taxes  which  each  citizen,  regardless  of  his  re- 
ligion or  his  lack  of  it,  is  compelled  to  pay.     The  school,  like 
the  government,  is  simply  a  civil  institution.     It  is  secular, 
and  not  religious,  in  its  purposes.     The  truths  of  the  Bible 
arc  the  truths  of  religion,  which  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  the  public  school.     No  one  denies  their  import- 
ance.    No  one  denies  that  they  should  be  taught  to  the  youth 
of  the  state.     The  Constitution  and  the  law  do  not  interfere 
with  such  teaching,  but  they  do  banish  theological  polemics 
from  the  schools  and  the  school  districts.     This  is  done,  not 
from  any  hostility  to  religion,  but  because  it  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  teach  religion — to  take  the  money  of 
all,  and  apply  it  to  teaching  the  children  of  all  the  religion 
of  a  part  only.     Instruction  in  religion  must  be  voluntary. 
Abundant  means  are  at  hand  for  all  who  seek  such  instruction 
for  themselves  or  their  children.     Organizations  whose  pur- 
pose is  the  spreading  of  religious  knowledge  and  instruction 
exist,  and  many  individuals,  in  connection  with  such  organiza- 
tions and  independently,  are  devoted  to  that  work.     Religion 
is  taught,  and  should  be  taught,   in  the  churches,  Sunday 
schools,  parochial  and  other  church  schools  and  religious  meet- 
ings.    Parents  should  teach  it  to  their  children  at  home,  where 
its  truths  can  be  most  effectively  enforced.     Religion  does  not 
need  an  alliance  with  the  state  to  encourage  its  growth.    The 
law  does  not  attempt  to  enforce  Christianity.     Christianity 
had  its  beginning  and  grew  under  oppression.     Where  it  has 
depended  upon  the  sword  of  civil  authority  for  its  enforcement 
it  has  been  weakest.     Its  weapons  are  moral  and  spiritual 
and  its  power  is  not  dependent  upon  the  force  of  a  majority. 
It  asks  from  the  civil  government  only  impartial  protection 
and  concedes  to  ever)'  other  sect  and  religion  the  same  im- 
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partial  civil  right.  "  United  with  government,  religion  never 
rises  above  the  merest  superstition;  united  with  religion,  gov- 
ernment never  rises  above  the  merest  despotism;  and  all  his- 
tory shows  us  that  the  more  widely  and  completely  they  are 
separated  the  better  it  is  for  both."  Board  of  Education  of 
Cincinnati  v.  Minor,  23  Ohio  St.  211,  13  Am.  Rep.  233. 

In  several  of  the  states  the  provisions  of  their  respective 
Constitutions  have  been  considered  with  respect  to  their  effect 
upon  the  right  of  school  officers  to  cause  the  Bible  to  be  read 
in  the  public  schools.  In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Texas  it  has  been  held  that 
such  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  exercises  such  as  those  described 
in  the  petition  in  this  case,  are  not  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  those  states.  Donahoe  v. 
Richards,  38  Me.  379,  61  Am.  Dec.  256;  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants 
of  Woburn,  12  Allen  (Mass.)  127;  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of 
Education  of  Detroit,  118  Mich.  560,  yy  N.  W.  250,  42  L.  R. 
A.  536;  Billard  v.  Board  of  Education,  69  Kan.  53,  y6  Pac. 
422,  66  L.  R.  A.  166,  105  Am.  St.  Rep.  148;  Moore  v.  Monroe, 
64  Iowa,  367,  20  N.  W.  475,  52  Am.  Rep.  444;  Church  v. 
Bullock  (Tex.)  109  S.  W.  115,  16  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  860; 
Hackett  v.  Brooksville  School  District,  120  Ky.  608,  87  S.  W. 
792,  69  L.  R.  A.  592,  117  Am.  St.  Rep.  599.  In  Wisconsin 
and  Nebraska  the  decisions  were  adverse  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  State  v.  District  Board,  76  Wis.  177, 
44  N.  W.  967,  7  L.  R.  A.  330,  20  Am.  St.  Rep.  41 ;  State  v. 
Scheve,  65  Neb.  853,  91  N.  W.  846,  93  N.  W.  169,  59  L.  R. 
A.  927.  In  O'Connor  v.  Headrick,  184  N.  Y.  421,  yy  N.  E. 
612,  7  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  402,  it  was  held  that  a  regulation 
which  prohibited  teachers  in  the  public  schools  from  wearing 
a  distinctively  sectarian  garb  while  engaged  in  teaching  was 
legal  and  reasonable.  The  costume  in  question  in  that  case 
was  the  distinctive  dress  worn  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religious 
order  known  as  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.  The  respect 
inspired  in  the  pupils  for  the  religious  denomination  of  their 
teachers  thus  manifested  was  regarded  as  a  sectarian  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
held  that  Sisters  of  a  religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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church  might  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
and  permitted,  while  teaching,  to  wear  the  garb  of  their  order. 
Hysong  v.  Gallitzin  School  District,  164  Pa.  629,  30  Atl.  482, 
26  L.  R.  A.  203,  44  Am.  St.  Rep.  632.  The  Constitutions  of 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan  do  not  contain  the  pro- 
hibitions of  our  Constitution,  and  differ  so  widely  from  the 
latter  that  the  decisions  in  those  states  have  little  bearing  on 
the  question  here  presented.  The  Kentucky  and  Kansas  de- 
cisions seem  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  children  of  the 
complainants  were  not  compelled  to  join  in  the  exercises  as 
affecting  the  question  in  some  way.  That  suggestion  seems 
to  us  to  concede  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error.  The 
exclusion  of  a  pupil  from  this  part  of  the  school  exercises  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  school  joins,  separates  him  from  his 
fellows,  puts  him  in  a  class  by  himself,  deprives  him  of  his 
equality  with  the  other  pupils,  subjects  him  to  a  religious 
stigma  and  places  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  school,  which 
the  law  never  contemplated.  All  this  is  because  of  his  re- 
ligious belief.  If  the  instruction  or  exercise  is  such  that 
certain  of  the  pupils  must  be  excused  from  it  because  it  is 
hostile  to  their  or  their  parents'  religious  belief,  then  such 
instruction  or  exercise  is  sectarian  and  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution. While  some  of  these  decisions  tend  to  sustain  the 
proposition  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  singing 
of  h}*mns  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  of  conducting 
devotional  exercises  in  Protestant  denominations  may  be  re- 
quired of  the  pupils  of  a  public  school  against  the  protest 
and  religious  convictions  of  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  we 
can  not  assent  to  the  reasoning  on  which  such  decisions  are 
founded  and  apply  it  to  the  provisious  of  our  Constitution. 

This  question  has  never  been  past  upon  by  this  court. 
In  Millard  v.  Board  of  Education,  121  111.  297,  10  N.  E.  669, 
it  appeared  that  the  Angelus  Prayer,  used  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  was  said  by  teachers  and  pupils  when  school  closed 
at  noon.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  required  of  or  by  anybody, 
but,  so  far  as  appeared,  it  was  by  a  voluntary  understanding 
between  the  teachers  and  scholars,  to  which  no  scholar  or 
parent  objected,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  the  complainant 
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had  any  children  attending  the  school.  It  was  held  that  no 
rights  of  the  complainant  were  shown  to  be  violated.  In 
North  V.  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  137  111.  296, 
27  N.  E.  54,  it  was  held  that  a  rule  of  the  university  requiring 
students  to  attend  chapel  exercises,  unless  excused  for  good 
cause,  was  not  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  temporary  use  of  a  schoolhouse  for  religious 
meetings  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution.  Nichols  v. 
School  Directors,  93  111.  61,  34  Am.  Rep.  160.  In  McCormick 
V.  Burt,  95  111.  263,  35  Am.  Rep.  163,  it  was  held  that  school 
directors,  acting  in  good  faith  and  not  maliciously,  are  not 
answerable  in  damages  for  the  expulsion  of  a  pupil  for  re- 
fusing to  observe  a  rule  requiring  all  pupils  to  lay  aside  their 
books  and  remain  quiet  during  the  opening  exercises,  which 
consisted  in  reading  a  chapter  from  the  King  James'  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible.  School  directors  are  vested  with  discretion 
in  determining  what  rules  will  best  promote  the  good  order 
and  well  being  of  the  school,  and  tho  they  may  err  as  to 
their  powers  and  duties  under  the  law  or  as  to  the  facts  sub- 
mitted to  them,  they  are  not  liable  to  a  suit  for  damages  for 
their  mistakes  honestly  made,  but  only  for  malicious  acts. 
These  decisions  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  question  here. 

In  our  judgment  the  exercises  mentioned  in  the  petition 
constitute  religious  worship  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  school  constitutes  sectarian  instruction.  The  demurrer 
to  the  amended  petition  should  have  been  overruled. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the 
circuit  court,  with  directions  to  overrule  the  demurrer. 

Reversed  and  remanded,  with  directions. 


DISSENTING  OPINION 

HAND  and  CARTWRIGHT,  JJ.  (dissenting).  This  was 
a  petition  filed  in  the  name  of  the  people,  upon  the  relation  of 
Jeremiah  Ring,  John  J.  Doyle,  Johanna  Watt,  Mary  Murphy, 
and  Bridget  Markillie,  against  the  Board  of  Education  of 
School  District  No.  24,  township  14,  range  12,  in  Scott 
County,  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to  require  the 
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said  board  of  education  to  cause  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  said  school  district,  during  school  hours,  to  dis- 
continue the  practise  of  reading  passages  from  the  King 
James*  version  of  the  Bible;  from  causing  the  pupils  of  said 
schools  to  recite  in  concert  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it  is  found 
in  the  King  James'  version  of  the  Bible,  and  from  singing 
sacred  hymns.  The  board  of  education  filed  a  demurrer  to 
said  petition,  which  was  sustained  and  the  petition  was  dis- 
mist,  and  a  writ  of  error  has  been  sued  out  from  this  court 
to  review  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court,  and  this  court 
is  asked  to  hold  that  the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  this  state  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  King  James'  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert 
as  it  is  found  in  that  version  of  the  Bible,  and  the  singing 
of  sacred  hymns  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  public 
schools  d\iring  school  hours,  and  the  majority  opinion  holds 
that  such  acts  are  prohibited  by  constitutional  enactment. 

The  sections  of  the  state  and  federal  Constitutions  which 
it  is  claimed  are  violated  read  as  follows :  **  The  free  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  without 
discrimination,  shall  forever  be  guaranteed;  and  no  person 
shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political  right,  privilege  or  capac- 
ity, on  account  of  his  religious  opinions;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  construed  to  dispense 
with  oaths  or  affirmations,  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or 
justify  practises  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the 
state.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  or  support 
any  ministry  or  place  of  worship  against  his  consent,  nor 
shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  denomi- 
nation or  mode  of  worship."  Const,  of  1870,  art.  2,  §  3. 
"  Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
township,  school  district,  or  other  public  corporation,  shall 
e\er  make  any  appropriation  or  pay  from  any  public  fund 
whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose, 
or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary, 
college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution, 
controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever; 
nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other 
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personal  property  ever  be  made  by  the  state  or  any  such  pubHc 
corporation,  to  any  church,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose." 
Const,  of  1870,  art.  8,  §  3.  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or 
of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
First  amendment  to  Const,  of  U.  S.  "  All  persons  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  state  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  Fourteenth  amendment  to  Const, 
of  U.  S.,  §  I. 

The  federal  Constitution  does  not  control  in  the  matter 
of  public  schools  or  in  what  instructions  shall  be  given  therein, 
but  the  regulation  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  their  support, 
rests  with  and  devolves  upon  the  several  states.  Nor  does 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provide  for  protecting 
the  citizens  of  the  respective  states  in  their  religious  liberties. 
This  is  left  to  the  state  Constitutions  and  laws.  Nor  is  there 
any  inhibition  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  this  respect  on  the  states.  (Permoli  v.  Municipality 
No.  I  of  New  Orleans,  3  How.  589,  11  L.  Ed.  739.)  The 
question,  therefore,  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is.  Is  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state  prohibited  by 
our  state  Constitution? 

The  Bible  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  nor  is  there 
found  therein  any  express  inhibition  against  the  giving  of 
religious  or  moral  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  while 
the  Constitution  is  silent  upon  those  subjects,  it  has  been  from 
the  formation  of  our  state  government  to  the  present  time 
universally  recognized  by  the  people  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality  which  the 
safety  of  society  requires  should  be  imparted  to  the  youth  of 
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ihe  stale,  aiul  that  those  principles  may  be  properly  taught 
ii?  the  public  schools  as  a  part  of  the  secular  knowledge  which 
it  is  their  province  to  instil  into  the  youthful  mind.  That 
this  may  l)c  done  without  the  infraction  of  any  of  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Constitution  is  recognized  in  all  the  cases  where 
the  right  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  has  been  con- 
ceded, so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover.  Even  as  early 
as  the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  men  who  framed  that  great 
charter  of  liberty  sought  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northwest  Territor>',  and  their  posterity,  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  religious  and  moral  instruction.  It  is  therein  pro- 
vided that  '*  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
And  Mr.  Justice  Lyon,  in  State  v.  District  School  Board,  76 
Wis.  177,  195,  44  N.  W.  967,  974  (7  L.  R.  A.  330,  20  Am. 
St.  Rep.  41),  which  is  the  main  authority  relied  upon  by  the 
relators,  while  considering  this  phase  of  the  question  and  while 
referring  to  the  Bible,  said :  "  Furthermore,  there  is  much  in 
the  Bible  which  can  not  justly  be  characterized  as  sectarian. 
There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  such  matter  in 
the  secular  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Much  of  it  has  great 
historical  and  literary  value,  which  may  be  thus  utilized  with- 
out violating  the  constitutional  prohibition.  It  may  also  be 
used  to  inculcate  good  morals — that  is,  our  duties  to  each 
other — which  may  and  ought  to  be  inculcated  by  the  district 
schools.  No  more  complete  code  of  morals  exists  than  is 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  which  reaffirms  and  em- 
phasizes the  moral  obligations  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Concerning  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
ethics  the  religious  sects  do  not  disagree." 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  those  general  provisions 
found  in  the  several  state  Constitutions  which  usually  appear 
in  what  are  designated  as  a  "  bill  of  rights,"  and  which  pro- 
virlc  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  exercise  of  religious  pro- 
u>>ion  and  worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  be  forever 
guaranteed  to  the  people,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  required 
to  attend  upon  or  support  any  ministry  or  place  of  worship 
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against  their  consent,  were  primarily  designed  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  state  religion  or  the  compulsion  of  the 
citizen  to  support,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  an  established 
ministry  or  places  of  established  worship,  it  being  the  object 
of  such  constitutional  provisions  to  work  a  complete  divorce- 
ment of  the  state  and  the  church,  and  to  sever  the  relation 
between  the  state  and  church  which  had  existed  in  the  mother 
country  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  secure  to  the  citizen  free- 
dom of  conscience  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief  and  wor- 
ship, and  that  the  instruction  which  was  to  be  imparted  in 
the  public  schools  did  not  fall  within  those  provisions  of  the 
state  Constitution  unless  the  instruction  sought  to  be  imparted 
degenerated  into  what  may  be  properly  designated  as  denomi- 
national or  sectarian  instruction,  and  falls  within  the  inhibi- 
tion of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  were  en- 
acted with  a  view  to  placing  all  religious  denominations  or  re- 
ligious sects  upon  an  equality  before  the  law.  Nichols  v. 
School  Directors,  93  111.  61,  34  Am.  Rep.  160;  Donahoe  v. 
Richards,  38  Me.  379,  61  Am.  Dec.  256.  We  think  it  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  all  must  agree  that  there  can  be  no 
rational  constitutional  basis  upon  which  this  court  can  hold 
that  the  Bible  can  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  other  than  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  sectarian  in  char- 
acter and  falls  within  those  inhibitions  of  the  state  Constitu- 
tion which  prohibit  teaching  in  our  public  schools  the  beliefs 
and  doctrines  of  the  different  denominations  or  sects  into 
which  the  believers  of  the  Bible  have  in  the  course  of  time 
divided. 

In  all  the  cases  upon  this  subject  which  the  diligence  of 
counsel  have  been  able  to  discover, — and,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  they  have  found  them  all, — when  the  Bible  has  been 
excluded  from,  or  when  it  has  been  admitted  to,  the  public 
schools,  the  question  turned  upon  (i)  whether  or  not  the 
Bible  was  viewed  by  the  court  then  considering  the  question 
to  be  sectarian  in  its  character  or  nonsectarian  in  its  character; 
and  (2)  whether  the  engaging  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  singing  songs,  etc.,  rendered 
the  public  school  in  which  the  exercises  were  held  a  place  of 
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public  worship.  None  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  have  held 
that  the  Bible,  as  an  entirety,  could  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  none  of  them 
have  held  that  all  parts  of  it  were  sectarian.  The  Supreme 
Courts  of  two  states,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  (State  v.  Dis- 
trict School  Board,  supra;  State  v.  Schevc,  65  Neb.  853, 
91  N.  W.  846,  93  N.  \V.  169,  59  L.  R.  A.  927),  have  held 
that  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  are  sectarian  in  character 
while  others  arc  not  sectarian  in  character,  and  that  the  sec- 
tarian portions  should  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools 
while  the  nonsectarian  portions  might  be  read.  Neither  of 
these  courts,  however,  lays  down  any  test  or  tests  or  points  out 
any  course  of  reasoning  whereby  the  school  boards,  teachers, 
patrons  or  pupils  of  the  public  schools  can  certainly  determine 
what  portions  of  the  Bible  are  sectarian  and  what  portions 
are  nonsectarian — that  is,  what  portions  may  and  what  por- 
tions may  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools ;  and  it  would  seem 
essential  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  to  the  success  of 
the  public  schools  (there  should  be  no  doubt  if  only  a  part 
of  the  Bible  is  to  be  admitted  and  only  a  part  of  the  Bible  is 
to  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools)  that  there  should  be 
some  test  or  tests  or  some  course  of  reasoning  pointed  out  by 
the  courts  which  could  be  applied  by  the  school  boards, 
teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils,  so  that  all  might  know  with 
reasonable  certainty  what  portions  of  the  Bible  might  and 
what  portions  might  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools.  To 
leave  the  determination  of  those  questions  in  doubt  would 
be  to  invite  strife  and  stir  up  litigation  in  almost  every  case 
where  a  portion  of  the  Bible  had  been  admitted  or  excluded 
from  the  public  school.  As  to  whether  the  portions  admitted 
or  rejected  were,  within  the  view  of  the  law,  sectarian  or 
nonsectarian,  we  assume  no  rule  upon  this  subject  was  an- 
nounced by  those  courts,  as,  doubtless,  by  reason  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  question  involved,  no  rational  rule  on  the  subject 
could  be  formulated.  If  this  is  true,  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 
it  perhaps  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  should 
be  held  by  the  courts  to  be  either  sectarian  or  nonsectarian 
in  character  in  its  entirety,  and  cause  the  legal  mind  to  doubt 
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the  soundness  of  the  judgments  of  those  courts  which  hold 
that  the  Bible  in  part  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  part  must  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools.  The  Su- 
preme Courts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  and  Texas  (Donahoe  v.  Richards,  38  Me.  379, 
61  Am.  Dec.  256;  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants  of  Woburn,  12  Allen 
[Mass.]  127;  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  118 
Mich.  560,  yy  N.  W.  250,  42  L.  R.  A.  536;  Moore  v.  Monroe, 
64  Iowa,  367,  20  N.  W.  475,  52  Am.  Rep.  444;  Hackett  v. 
Brooksville  School  District,  120  Ky.  608,  87  S.  W.  792,  69 
L.  R.  A.  592,  117  Am.  St.  Rep.  599;  Billard  v.  Board  of 
Education,  69  Kan.  53,  76  Pac.  422,  66  L.  R.  A.  166,  105 
Am.  St.  Rep.  148;  Church  v.  Bullock  [Tex.]  109  S.  W.  115, 
16  L.  R.  A.  [N.  S.]  860)  have  each  held  the  Bible  to  be  non- 
sectarian  in  character  in  its  entirety  and  that  no  part  of  it 
could  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  on  constitutional 
grounds.  The  judgments  of  those  courts  would  seem  at 
least  to  be  capable  of  enforcement  and  to  announce  a  definite 
rule  and  one  that  would  be  readily  understood  by  the  school 
boards,  teachers,  patrons,  and  pupils,  and  the  reasons  given 
in  support  of  those  judgments  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  con- 
vincing and  logical.  The  Supreme  Court  of  every  state  of 
the  Union  which  has  spoken  on  the  subject,  with  the  exception 
of  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska,  has  held  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  not  prohibited  by  constitutional 
enactment,  and  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Wisconsin  and  Ne- 
braska each  hold  that  only  portions  of  the  Bible  may  be 
excluded.  The  majority  opinion  does  not  cite  a  single  case, 
and  one  can  not  be  found,  which  sustains  the  position  assumed 
therein,  but  that  opinion  is  in  conflict  with  the  adjudications 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska  upon  the 
questions  here  involved,  and  this  conflict  can  not  be  explained 
upon  a  difference  of  constitutional  enactment,  as  no  essential 
difference  has  been,  and  can  not  be,  pointed  out  upon  this  sub- 
ject between  the  Constitution  of  this  state  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  states  referred  to.     The  majority  opinion  is  also 
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out  of  harmony  with  all  our  previous  decisions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  either  ignores  these  decisions  or  misinterprets 
them. 

We  think  it  apparent  that  it  must  be  held,  from  a  con- 
stitutional standpoint,  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  can  be  read 
in  the  public  schools,  or  that  it  must  be  excluded  as  an  entirety 
from  the  public  schools,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
(Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  v.  Minor,  23  Ohio  St.  211, 
13  Am.  Rep.  233)  has  held  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  schools  of  the  state  against  the  wish  of 
the  school  board  in  control  of  the  schools  in  the  city  where 
the  question  arose,  but  that  its  admission  or  exclusion  from 
the  public  schools  of  that  state  rested  entirely  with  the  several 
school  boards  in  charge  of  the  respective  schools  of  the  state. 

It  is  stated  in  a  note  to  County  of  Cook  v.  Industrial  School, 
125  111.  540,  18  N.  E.  183,  I  L.  R.  A.  437,  8  Am.  St.  Rep. 
386  (where  the  same  is  reported  in  8  Am.  St.  Rep.  386), 
that  the  Constitutions  of  27,  states,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Illinois,  contain  provisions  prohibiting  the  payment  of  moneys 
or  any  appropriation  or  grant  for  the  support,  benefit,  or 
in  aid  of  sectarian  schools.  In  the  23  states  designated,  the 
wording  of  their  Constitutions  differs  somewhat  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  none  of  them,  we  think,  correspond  in  exact  terms 
with  the  constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject  as  they  arc 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  this  state.  We  believe  them, 
however,  in  principle,  to  all  substantially  agree.  We  think, 
therefore,  the  question  here  to  be  determined  does  not  differ 
from  the  question  determined  by  the  several  Supreme  Courts 
of  our  sister  states  that  have  spoken  upon  this  question,  and 
that  the  subject,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  may  be  con- 
densed into  the  following  propositions :  First,  was  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  by  the  teachers,  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  concert,  and  the  singing  of  sacred  hymns  by  the  pupils  in 
said  schools  sectarian  religious  instruction?  Second,  did  the 
conducting  of  the  foregoing  exercises  in  said  public  schools 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  bill  avers  them  to  have  been 
conducted  make  said  schools  places  of  worship,  which  the  re- 
lators* chiMren  were  required  to  attend  and  the  relators  who 
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were  taxpayers  required  to  support?  These  propositions  will 
be  considered  in  their  order. 

There  is  no  book  that  is  so  widely  read  or  so  highly  re- 
spected as  the  Bible  or  that  has  had  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  habits  and  lives  of  mankind,  and  all  men  whose  judgments 
are  of  value — even  those  who  deny  its  divine  origin — admit 
it  to  be  a  great  historical  and  literary  storehouse  and  that 
its  teachings  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  world.  While 
numerous  translations  have  been  mad-e  of  the  Bible  and  many 
editions  of  it  published  since  the  art  of  printing  and  manu- 
facture of  paper  were  discovered,  the  version  of  King  James 
I  ( 1607- 161 1 )  which  is  the  version  generally  used  by  the 
Protestants,  and  the  one  compiled  at  Douay  some  time  pre- 
vious and  which  was  later  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  only  authentic  version,  are  the  versions  gener- 
ally in  use  in  this  country.  We  do  not  think  the  Bible  can 
be  said  to  be  a  sectarian  book  or  that  its  teachings  are  sec- 
tarian. Its  plan  of  salvation  is  broad  enough  to  include  all 
the  world,  and  the  fact  that  those  who  believe  in  the  Bible 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  interpretation  of  its  teachings  and  have 
divided  into  sects,  and  are  therefore  sectarian  in  their  beliefs, 
does  not  change  the  Bible  or  make  it  a  sectarian  book.  To 
make  the  Bible  sectarian  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that  it 
teaches  the  dogmas  of  some  particular  sect,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient,  to  show  that  it  is  sectarian,  to  establish  that  its 
teachings  are  so  comprehensive  that  different  phases  of  belief 
may  be  founded  on  arguments  based  upon  some  of  its  parts 
which,  when  perhaps  only  imperfectly  examined  and  partially 
understood,  may  seem  to  tend  to  support  the  doctrines  of  a 
particular  sect  and  to  overthrow  the  doctrines  of  some  other 
sect.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  as  to  whether 
the  Bible  is  sectarian  and  whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference 
between  sectarianism  and  Christianity  as  taught  by  the  Bible. 
We  will  call  attention  to  some  of  the  cases  where  the  question 
now  under  consideration  has  been  considered  by  other  courts 
and  will  quote  from  them  quite  extensively,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  repetition. 

In  Vidal  v.  Girard's  Ex'rs,  2  How.  127,  197,   11  L.  Ed. 
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205.  the  question  was  whether  a  charitable  bequest  made  by 
Stephen  Girard  to  establish  a  college  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
was  void  because  it  prohibited  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 
religion  within  the  college.  The  will  provided  that  no 
ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  whatever 
should  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty  within 
the  college,  and  that  no  such  person  should  ever  be  admitted, 
as  a  visitor  or  otherwise,  within  the  premises  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  the  college.  The  court,  in  sustain- 
ing the  trust,  said:  "This  objection  is  that  the  foundation 
of  the  college  upon  the  principles  and  exclusions  prescribed 
by  the  testator  is  derogatory  and  hostile  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  so  is  void  as  being  ajg^ainst  the  common  law  and 
public   policy   of   Pennsylvania.  The   objection    itself 

assumes  the  proposition  that  Chri:;uanity  is  not  to  be  taught 
because  ecclesiastics  are  not  to  be  instructors  or  officers.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  legitimate  inference  from 
the  premises.  Why  may  not  a  layman  instruct  in  the  general 
principles  of  Christianity  as  well  as  ecclesiastics?  There  is 
no  restriction  as  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  instructors 
and  officers.  They  may  be,  and  doubtless  under  the  auspices 
of  the  city  government  they  will  always  be,  men  not  only 
distinguished  for  learning  and  talents,  but  for  piety  and  ele- 
vated virtue  and  holy  lives  and  characters,  and  we  can  not 
overlook  the  blessings  which  such  men,  by  their  conduct  as 
well  as  their  instructions,  may — nay,  must — impart  to  their 
youthful  pupils.  Why  may  not  the  Bible,  and  especially  the 
New  Testament,  without  note  or  comment,  be  read  and  taught 
as  a  divine  revelation  in  the  college,  its  general  precepts 
expounded,  its  evidences  explained,  and  its  glorious  principles 
of  morality  inculcated?  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  work, 
not  sectarian,  upon  the  general  evidences  of  Christianity,  from 
being  read  and  taught  in  the  college  by  lay  teachers?  Cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  in  the  will  that  proscribes  such  studies. 
Above  all,  the  testator  positively  enjoins  *  that  all  the  instruc- 
tors and  teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality, 
so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life  they  may,  from 
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inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow- 
creatures  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting 
at  the  same  time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason 
may  enable  them  to  prefer.'  Now,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
what  is  there  in  all  this  which  is  positively  enjoined,  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  or  truths  of  Christianity?  Are  not 
these  truths  all  taught  by  Christianity,  altho  it  teaches  much 
more?  Where  can  the  purest  principles  of  morality  be  learned 
so  clearly  or  so  perfectly  as  from  the  New  Testament  ?  Where 
are  benevolence,  the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry 
so  powerfully  and  irresistibly  inculcated  as  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume? The  testator  has  not  said  how  these  great  principles 
are  to  be  taught  or  by  whom,  except  it  be  by  laymen,  nor 
what  books  are  to  be  used  to  explain  or  enforce  them.  All 
that  we  can  gather  from  his  language  is  that  he  desired 
to  exclude  sectarians  and  sectarianism  from  the  college,  leav- 
ing the  instructors  and  officers  free  to  teach  the  purest  moral- 
ity, the  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  by  all  appropriate 
means,  and,  of  course,  including  the  best,  the  surest  and  the 
most  impressive."  In  reviewing  this  case  in  Hackett  v. 
Brooksville  School  District,  supra,  Mr.  Justice  O'Rear  con- 
cludes :  "  Two  points  are  emphasized  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
learned  judge:  (i)  That  it  was  sectarianism  that  was  pro- 
hibited; and  (2)  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian  book — which 
are  the  two  points  most  prominent  in  this  case." 

The  case  of  Donahoe  v.  Richards,  supra,  is  an  early  case, 
and  was  an  action  against  a  school  board  for  expelling  a  pupil 
who  refused  to  read  the  King  James'  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  school,  that  book  having  been  adopted  by  the  school 
board  as  one  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  their  school  work. 
The  court  said :  "  The  common  schools  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  the  theological  doctrines  of  any  religion  or 
of  any  sect.  The  state  regards  no  one  sect  as  superior  to 
any  other,  .  .  .  and  if  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect  were  so  taught,  it  would  furnish  a  well-grounded  cause 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  who  entertained  different 
or  opposing  religious  sentiments."  The  court  further  said: 
"  The  Bible  was  used  merely  as  a  book  in  which  instruction 
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in  reading  was  given.  But  reading  the  Bible  is  no  more  an 
interference  with  religious  belief  than  would  reading  the 
mytholog)'  of  Greece  or  Rome  be  regarded  as  interfering  with 
religious  belief  or  an  affirmance  of  the  pagan  creeds." 

In  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants  of  Woburn,  supra,  it  was  held  that 
the  public  school  committee  did  not  exceed  their  authority  in 
passing  an  order  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  at  the  opening 
of  the  schools  on  the  morning  of  each  day.  "  No  more  appro- 
priate method  could  be  adopted,"  said  the  court,  "  of  keeping 
in  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and  scholars  that  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  education,  as  declared  by  the  statutes  of  this 
conmionwealth,  and  which  teachers  are  especially  enjoined  to 
carr}'  into  effect,  is  *  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
truth.*  " 

In  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Detroit,  supra,  it 
was  held  the  use  in  the  public  schools,  for  15  minutes  at  the 
close  of  each  day's  session,  as  a  supplemental  textbook  on 
reading,  of  a  book  entitled  Readings  from  the  Bible,  which 
is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  Bible,  emphasizing 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  where  the 
teacher  is  forbidden  to  make  any  comment  upon  the  matter 
therein  contained  and  is  required  to  excuse  from  that  part 
of  the  session  any  pupil  upon  application  of  his  parent  or 
guardian,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  state  Constitution  (art.  4, 
§  41)  prohibiting  the  Legislature  from  diminishing  or  en- 
larging **  the  civil  or  political  rights,  privileges,  and  capacities 
of  any  person  on  account  of  his  opinion  or  belief  concerning 
matters  of  religion." 

In  Hackett  v.  Brooksville  School-  District,  supra,  a  tax- 
payer sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  teachers  and  trustees 
from  reading  from  the  King  James'  version  of  the  BiWc  in 
the  schools  and  from  opening  the  school  with  prayers  and 
songs  alleged  to  be  of  a  denominational  character.  The  case 
went  to  the  court  of  appeals,  where,  in  a  most  learned  and 
exliaustive  opinion,  it  was  held  the  injunction  was  properly 
'  *  '    '      The  court,  on  page  616  of  120  Ky.,  page  793  of 
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^y  S.  W.  (69  L.  R.  A.  592,  117  Am.  St.  Rep.  599),  said: 
'*  The  main  question  we  conceive  to  be,  Is  the  King  James^ 
translation  of  the  Bible — or,    for  that  matter,   any  edition 
of  the  Bible — a  sectarian  book?     There  is,  perhaps,  no  book 
that  is  so  widely  used  and  so  highly  respected  as  the  Bible; 
no  other  that  has  been  translated  into  as  many  tongues;  no 
other  that  has  had  such  marked  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
life  of  the  world.     It  is  not  the  least  of  its  marvelous  attri- 
butes that  it  is  so  catholic  that  every  seeming  phase  of  belief 
finds  comfort  in  its  comprehensive  precepts.     Many  transla- 
tions of  it,  and  of  parts  of  it,  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time.    .    .    .   There  is  controversy  over  the  authenticity  of 
some  parts  of  some  of  the  editions,  and  there  are  some  people 
who  do  not  believe  that  any  of  it  is  the  inspired  or  revealed 
word  of  God;  yet  it  remains  that  civilized  mankind  generally 
accord  to  it  a  reverential  regard,   while  all  who  study  its 
sublime   sentiments   and   consider   its   great  moral   influence 
must  admit  that  it  is,  from  any  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  books.    .    .    .   That  the  Bible,  or  any  par- 
ticular edition,  has  been  adopted  by  one  or  more  denomina- 
tions as  authentic  or  by  them  asserted  to  be  inspired  can  not 
make  it  a  sectarian  book.     The  book  itself,  to  be  sectarian, 
must  show  that  it  teaches  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  a  sect  as 
such,  and  not  alone  that  it  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  include 
them  by  the  partial  interpretation  of  its  adherents.     Nor  is  a 
book  sectarian  merely  because  it  was  edited  or  compiled  by 
those   of   a  particular  sect.     It   is   not   the  authorship   nor 
mechanical  composition  of  the  book,  nor  the  use  of  it,  but  its 
contents,  that  give  it  its  character.    ...    If  the  Legislature 
or  the  constitutional  convention  had  intended  that  the  Bible 
should  be  proscribed  they  would  simply  have  said  so.     The 
word  *  Bible '  is  shorter  and  better  understood  than  the  word 
'  sectarian.'     It  is  not  conceivable  that  if  it  had  been  intended 
to  exclude  the  Bible  from  public  schools  that  purpose  would 
have  been  obscured  within  the  controversial  word.     Nor  can 
we  conceive  that  under  the  American  system  of  providing  thru 
education  of  all  the  youth,  to  fit  them  for  good  citizenship 
in  every  sense,  the  Legislature  or  the  constitutional  conven- 
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tion  could  have  intended  to  exclude  from  their  course  of  in- 
struction any  consideration  of  such  a  work,  whose  historical 
and  literary  value,  aside  from  its  theological  aspects,  would 
seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in  any  well-ordered  course 
of  general  instruction.  The  history  of  a  religion,  including 
its  teachings  and  claim  of  authority — as,  for  example,  the 
writings  of  Confucius  or  Mahomet — might  be  profitably 
studied;  why  may  not  also  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
life  of  Christ?  If  the  same  things  were  in  any  other  book 
than  the  Bible,  it  would  not  be  doubted  that  it  was  within  the 
discretion  of  the  school  boards  and  teachers  whether  it  was 
expedient  to  include  them  in  the  common  school  course  of 
study  without  violating  the  impartiality  of  the  law  concerning 
religious  beliefs." 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Scheve,  supra,  each  of  the  several 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  filed  an  opinion, 
and  upon  a  petition  for  a  rehearing  an  additional  opinion  was 
filed.  Mr.  Justice  Holcomb,  in  the  opinion  filed  by  him,  said : 
"  The  Bible  itself  is  not  a  sectarian  book  and  it  is  an  erroneous 
conception  to  so  regard  it.  Altogether,  aside  from  its  theo- 
logical aspects,  the  Bible  has  a  historical  and  literary  value 
surpast  by  no  secular  writings.  Its  moral  teachings  and 
precepts  are  of  the  purest  and  highest,  and  appeal  to  the 
noblest  impulses  of  mankind  as  no  other  literary  production 
ever  has.  Can  any  one  successfully  contend,  in  the  light  of 
the  contemporaneous  history  of  the  times,  that  the  constitu- 
tional framers  and  the  people  who  adopted  that  instrument 
intended  to  altogether  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools? 
If  such  had  been  the  intention,  would  not  the  members  of  the 
convention  have  exprest  themselves  in  such  language  as 
could  not  be  misunderstood?  .  .  .  The  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  on  the  subject  of  sectarian  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  construed  so  as  to  give  to  them  the 
scope  and  eflfect  intended  by  its  framers  and  the  people  who 
adopted  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  firmly  excluding  there- 
from all  forms  of  instruction  calculated  to  establish  and  con- 
firm in  the  minds  of  students  those  theological  doctrines  and 
beliefs  which  are  peculiar  to  some  only  of  the  different  re- 
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ligious  sects.     Further  than  this  we  are  not  warranted  in 
going." 

The  precise  questions  here  involved  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  directly  past  upon  by  this  court.  There  are  a  number 
of  cases,  however,  which  have  been  decided  by  this  court 
which  bear  upon  the  questions  and  which  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
state,  and  that  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  sing- 
ing of  sacred  hymns  by  the  pupils  do  not  constitute  acts  of 
worship  or  make  the  school  a  place  of  public  worship  in  a 
constitutional  sense.  Nichols  v.  School  Directors,  supra; 
McCormick  v.  Burt,  95  111.  263,  35  Am.  Rep.  163;  Millard 
V.  Board  of  Education,  121  111.  297,  10  N.  E.  669;  County 
of  Cook  V.  Industrial  School,  supra;  North  v.  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  137  111.  296,  2y  N.  E.  54.  In  the  year 
1879,  in  Nichols  v.  School  Directors,  supra,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  which  provided 
that  the  board  of  school  directors  might  permit  religious  meet- 
ings and  Sunday  schools  to  be  held  in  schoolhouses,  and  this 
court,  speaking  by  Mr.  Justice  Sheldon,  held  there  was  nothing 
in  the  state  Constitution  which  prohibited  a  schoolhouse,  with 
the  consent  of  the  school  directors,  from  being  used  for  the 
purpose  designated  by  the  statutes.  He  said,  in  considering 
the  questions  involved  in  that  case,  that  religion  and  religious 
worship  had  not  been  so  far  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
Constitution  that  they  might  not  be  allowed  to  become  the 
recipients  of  any  incidental  benefit  because  it  flowed  from 
public  bodies  or  the  authorities  of  the  state.  The  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  announced  in  that  case  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned until  now.  In  the  year  1880,  in  McCormick  v.  Burt, 
supra,  this  court  speaking  thru  Mr.  Justice  Scott,  held 
that  a  school-teacher  and  a  board  of  education  were  not 
liable  for  damages  for  excluding  a  pupil  from  the  public 
schools  of  this  state  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  rule 
which  provided  that  the  teacher  should  read  a  chapter  from 
the  King  James'  version  of  the  Bible  as  an  opening  exercise 
each  morning,  and  that  the  pupils,  during  such  reading  should 
lay  aside  their  books  and  remain  quiet.     The  court,   in  the 
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course  of  its  opinion,  said,  **  The  rule  is  certainly  a  reasonable 
fiu-  "  In  1887,  in  Millard  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  the 
court  held,  speaking  thru  Mr.  Justice  Craig,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  this  state  to  prevent  a 
board  of  education  from  permitting,  as  an  opening  exercise 
of  the  school,  the  recital  by  the  pupils  of  the  Angelus  prayer. 
And  in  North  v.  Tnistecs  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  supra, 
which  was  decided  in  1891,  this  court,  speaking  thru  Mr. 
Justice  Wilkin,  held  that  a  rule  of  the  state  university  re- 
quiring all  students  who  had  not  been  excused  to  attend  chapel 
exercises,  where  the  New  Testament  was  read,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  recited,  religious  hymns  sung,  and  religious  addresses 
delivered,  was  not  unreasonable,  and  that  the  rule,  or  its 
enforcement,  \vas  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  of  this 
state;  and  it  may  be  remarked  of  this  case  that  the  soundness 
of  the  doctrine  announced  has  never  been  questioned  until 
now.  At  the  time  all  these  cases  were  before  the  court  and 
under  consideration,  and  when  decided,  Mr.  Justice  Scholfield 
and  Mr.  Justice  Craig  were  members  of  this  court,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  constitutional  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  1870,  and  it  must  be  conceded 
they  were  both  able  and  painstaking  judges,  and  it  is  very 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  state  Constitution  which  they  assisted 
in  framing  contained  provisions  which  excluded  the  Bible 
from  the  public  schools  of  this  state  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  sectarian  book  and  prohibited  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  singing  the  religious  hymns  in  the  public  schools 
because  they  were  religious  exercises  and  made  the  school- 
house  a  place  of  public  worship,  that  they  did  not  discover 
that  fact,  but  that  the  discovery  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
the  reciting  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  singing  of  religious 
h>Tnns  in  the  public  schools  were  unconstitutional  was  left 
to  a  later  generation  of  judges.  In  City  of  Chicago  v.  Reeves, 
220  111.  274,  yj  N.  E.  2}^"^,  in  considering  the  validity  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1904,  on  page  296. 
it  was  said :  "  Judges  Craig  and  Scholfield  were  both  members 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1870  and  were  members 
of  ♦»..•    — ^rt  at  the  time  the  amendment  of  1878  was  pro- 
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posed  and  adopted,  and  Judge  Craig  wrote  the  opinion  in  the 
Moore  Case  and  Judge  Scholfield  that  in  the  Wilson  Case, 
construing  and  interpreting  that  amendment,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  presumed  that  either  of  these  painstaking  and  able  men  was 
not  familiar  with  section  2  of  article  14  of  the  Constitution, 
and  its  legal  effect,  at  the  time  of  the  proposal  and  adoption 
of  said  amendment  and  at  the  time  they  prepared  opinions  in 
those  cases." 

We  think  the  great  weight  of  authority  sustains  the  position 
that  the  Bible,  or  any  version  thereof,  may  be  read  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  state,  without  comment,  without  violat- 
ing those  inhibitions  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibit  the 
giving  of  sectarian  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 
The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  which  holds 
only  portions  of  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools 
was  repudiated  by  this  court  in  North  v.  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  supra. 

We  will  next  consider  the  question  whether  said  school, 
by  reason  of  the  exercises  hereinbefore  referred  to  being  con- 
ducted therein,  converted  the  school  into  a  place  of  worship 
which  the  relators'  children  were  required  to  attend,  and  the 
relators  who  were  taxpayers  were  required  to  support.  This 
question  has  been  past  upon  adversely  to  the  contention  of 
the  relators  in  the  cases  above  cited  from  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  in  Moore  v. 
Monroe,  supra,  and  in  Nichols  v.  School  Directors,  supra.  In 
the  Kentucky  and  Texas  cases,  by  way  of  Illustration,  the 
practise  of  opening  the  sessions  of  legislative  assemblies  by 
prayer  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  said  similar  exercises  in 
schools  no  more  made  it  a  place  of  worship,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  than  it  made  legislative  halls  places  of 
worship.  In  the  Nichols  Case  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  the 
directors  from  allowing  the  schoolhouse  to  be  used  by  any 
society  or  organization  for  the  purpose  of  holding  therein 
religious  meetings.  The  bill  alleged  that  the  directors  had 
given  permission  to  different  church  organizations  to  hold 
religious  services  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  that  under  this  per- 
mission some  of  the  church  organizations  intended  holding 
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stated  meetings  therein.  The  bill  alleged  that  the  complainant 
was  a  taxpayer  in  the  schcx)!  district;  that  he  objected  to  the 
action  of  the  directors,  and  that  by  such  action  of  the  school 
directors  he  was  compelled  to  aid  in  furnishing  a  house  of 
worship,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  The  circuit  court 
sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  and  this  court  affirmed  its 
decision,  holding  that  such  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  was 
proposed  was  not  in  violation  of  section  3  of  article  2  of  the 
Constitution,  or  of  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  the  children  of  relators  were 
required  to  bow  their  heads  and  assume  a  devotional  attitude 
during  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  singing  of  sacred  hymns.  This  is  true  in 
part;  but  the  petition  does  not  allege  the  relators'  children 
were  required  to  participate  in  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  or  in  the  singing  of  said  sacred  hymns.  At  most, 
according  to  the  averments  of  the  petition,  the  children  of 
relators  were  required  to  remain  quiet  during  the  exercises, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  bow  their  heads  and 
fold  their  hands  during  the  exercises  did  not  convert  the 
school  into  a  place  of  worship.  In  Spiller  v.  Inhabitants  of 
Woburn,  supra,  during  the  exercises  the  pupils  were  required 
to  bow  their  heads.  The  court  said  the  regulation  "  did  not 
prescribe  an  act  which  was  necessarily  one  of  devotion  or 
religious  ceremony.  It  went  no  further  than  to  require  the 
observance  of  quiet  and  decorum  during  the  religious  service 
with  which  the  school  was  opened.  It  did  not  compel  a  pupil 
to  join  in  the  prayer,  but  only  to  assume  an  attitude  which 
was  calculated  to  prevent  interruption  by  avoiding  all  com- 
munication with  others  during  the  service." 

It  is  also  said  that  some  of  the  children  in  the  school  were 
asked  to  explain  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  which  were 
read.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  petition  what  the  pas- 
sages were  which  were  required  to  be  explained,  what  the 
t  xplanation  was,  or  that  the  children  of  relators  were  ever 
called  upon  by  the  teacher  to  make  such  explanation.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  fact  that  some  of  the  children  in 
the  school  were  required  to  explain  the  meaning  of  certain 
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passages  of  Scripture  which  were  read  in  their  presence  did 
not  convert  the  school  into  a  place  of  worship. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  exercises  which  were  conducted 
in  said  school  did  not  convert  the  school  into  a  place  of  wor- 
ship which  the  relators'  children  were  required  to  attend  or 
the  relators  who  were  taxpayers  were  required  to  support. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  last  proposition  are  not  as 
vital  to  a  decision  of  this  case  as  the  main  question  involved 
in  the  first  proposition,  viz.,  is  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  any 
translation  thereof,  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  without 
comment,  sectarian  religious  instruction? — which  question  is 
the  principal  one  discust  in  the  briefs  and  was  undoubtedly 
considered  by  the  parties  as  the  pivotal  question  in  the  case, 
and  the  other  questions  were  only  thrown  in  as  makeweights. 
In  holding  that  the  Bible,  or  any  of  its  translations,  may  be 
read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  without  comment,  and 
that  when  so  read  the  reading  thereof  is  not  sectarian  re- 
ligious instruction  and  does  not  convert  the  school  where  it 
is  read  into  a  place  of  worship,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
we  would  have  this  court  assume  the  power  to  determine 
whether  the  Bible,  or  any  translation  thereof,  shall  or  shall 
not  be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.     That  power  is 
vested   in   other   hands.     Nor   must  it  be  thought  that  we 
would  have  this  court  assume  to  determine  which  one  of  the 
several  translations  referred  to  is  the  correct  translation  of 
the  Bible  or  that  all  of  said  translations  are  not  correct,  or 
to  determine  which  translation,  if  any,  shall  be  read  in  the 
public  schools,  or  which  one  of  the  many  sects  or  denomina- 
tions into  which  the  believers  of  the  Bible  have  divided,  teach, 
as  a  part  of  their  creed  or  church  doctrine,  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible.     With  those  questions,  or  any  of 
them,  this  court  is  not,  in  the  decision  of  this  case,  concerned. 
All  we  would  have  the  court  decide  is  that  the  Constitution 
of  this  state  does  not  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  of  its  translations,  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  the 
exercises  as  carried  on  in  the  schools  in  question  did  not  make 
them  a  place  of  worship. 

Section  i  of  article  8  of  the  Constitution  of  1870  provides: 
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*  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thoro  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  children  of  this  state 
may  receive  a  good  common  school  education."  In  pur- 
suance of  this  constitutional  provision,  legislation  has  been 
I>ast  by  the  General  Assembly  whereby  an  elaborate  free 
school  system  has  been  established  in  this  state,  and  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  have 
been  placed  by  such  legislation  in  the  hands  of  boards  of 
school  directors  and  boards  of  education,  the  members  of 
which  boards  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  powers  of  such 
boards  are  very  broad,  and  the  determination  of  the  questions 
whether  or  not  the  Bible,  or  any  of  the  translations  thereof, 
and,  if  any,  which  one,  shall  be  read  in  the  public  schools, 
rests  primarily  with  those  boards,  and  their  determination  of 
those  questions  can  not  be  reviewed  or  controlled  by  the 
courts. 

In  McCormick  v.  Burt,  supra,  Edward  McCormick  brought 
an  action  on  the  case  against  Cora  Burt  and  the  directors  of 
the  school  she  was  teaching,  to  recover  damages  on  account 
of  his  suspension  by  the  board  of  directors  from  the  benefits 
of  the  school  for  the  nonobservance  of  a  rule  adopted  by  them 
for  the  government  of  the  school.  The  substance  of  the  rule 
adopted  was,  the  teacher  might  read,  as  an  opening  exercise, 
every  morning,  not  occupying  more  than  15  minutes,  a  chap- 
ter from  the  King  James*  translation  of  the  Bible.  No  one 
was  required  to  be  present  at  or  participate  in  such  exercise 
unless  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  while  such  exercise  was  being 
CMii'lucted  every  pupil  was  required  to  lay  aside  his  books  and 
remain  quiet.  The  plaintiff  w^as  a  Catholic,  and  for  the  non- 
obser\*ance  of  the  rule,  which  it  was  alleged  was  void  as  an 
interference  with  the  religious  convictions  of  plaintiff  and  his 

father,  the  plaintiff  was  expelled.  A  demurrer  was  sustained 
to  the  declaration,  and  this  court,  in  affirming  the  judgment 
<»t  the  lower  court,  after  referring  to  the  powers  conferred 
uj)on   the   board   of   school   directors,   on   page   265,   said: 

'  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon 
school  directors  they  must  exercise  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, .    What   rules  and    regulations   will   best   promote  the 
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interests  of  the  school  under  their  immediate  control,  ^nd 
what  branches  shall  be  taught  and  what  textbooks  shall  be 
used,  are  matters  left  to  the  determination  of  the  directors  and 
must  be  settled  by  them  from  the  best  lights  they  can  obtain 
from  any  source,  keeping  always  in  view  the  highest  good  of 
the  whole  school." 

In  Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  v.  Minor,  supra,  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  adopted  a  rule 
prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city,  and  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  taxpayers,  filed  a  bill 
to  enjoin  the  board  of  education  from  enforcing  said  rule. 
The  msi  prius  court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
perpetually  enjoined  the  enforcement  of  the  rule.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  Legislature  of  the  state  had  placed  the 
management  of  the  public  schools  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  directors,  trustees,  and  boards  of  education,  and  the  courts 
had  no  rightful  authority  to  interfere  with  the  management 
and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  said  state. 

In  Donahoe  v.  Richards,  supra,  the  plaintiff  brought  an 
action  to  recover  damages  for  expelling  him  from  the  district 
school  in  the  town  of  Ellsworth  for  having  refused  to  read 
from  the  Protestant  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  which  the 
school  committee  had  regularly  prescribed  to  be  used  as  a 
reading  book  in  the  public  schools  of  said  town.  The  court 
said :  "  The  right  to  prescribe  the  general  course  of  instruction 
and  to  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  must  exist  somewhere. 
The  Legislature  have  seen  fit  to  repose  the  authority  to  de- 
termine this  in  the  several  superintending  school  committees. 
They  may  therefore  rightly  exercise  it.  .  .  .  The  power  of 
selection  is  general  and  unlimited.  It  is  vested  in  the  com- 
mittee of  each  town.  It  was  neither  expected  nor  intended 
that  there  should  be  entire  uniformity  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction or  in  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  several  towns  in 
the  state.  The  very  distribution  of  power  manifestly  shows 
that  no  such  intention  could  have  existed.  The  manner  of 
its  exercise  must  depend  upon  the  judgment,  discretion,  and 
intelligence  of  the  different  committees.     The  actual  selection 
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at  any  given  time  and  place  depends  upon  the  views  and 
opinions  of  those  upon  whom  the  law  devolves  this  duty. 
The  power  of  ultimate  decision  must  rest  somewhere.  No 
right  of  appeal  is  granted.  No  power  of  revision  is  con- 
ferred upon  any  other  tribunal.  Because  the  right  of  selection 
may  be  injudiciously  or  unwisely  exercised,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  does  not  exist.  This  court  can  not  make  an 
artirmative  rule  as  to  what  books  shall  be  selected,  nor  a 
negative  rule  prescribing  what  shall  not  be  used,  if  the  right 
of  selection  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  existing  statutes 
and  the  Constitution." 

We  are  unable  to  discover  any  natural  or  logical  connection 
between  the  questions  before  the  court  of  the  construction 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  sorrows  of  the  Quakers  and 
Roger  Williams  or  the  illiberal  views  and  practises  of  the 
Puritans  in  New  England  or  the  Cavaliers  in  Virginia.  Those 
things  lend  no  aid  to  the  determination  of  the  question  whether 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  without  com- 
ment, is  sectarian  instruction.  Those  matters  have  no  more 
relation  to  the  controversy  in  this  case  than  the  inability  of 
the  court  to  decide  the  sectarian  controversy  between  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That  contro- 
versy between  two  organized  religious  bodies  related  to  sec- 
tarian doctrine,  and  if  the  decision  has  any  application  to  this 
case,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that  we  could  not  de- 
termine whether  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  not.  In  that  case,  as  in  all  other  sectarian  contro- 
versies, each  party  disputed  the  proposition  that  the  Bible 
contained  the  teachings  of  the  other  sect,  and  insisted  that 
the  sectarian  beliefs  arose,  not  from  what  was  contained  in 
the  Bible,  but  from  what  the  other  sect  read  into  it.  In  fact, 
sectarian  differences  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  re- 
ligious world,  and  the  growing  general  understanding  is  that 
the  Bible  does  not  teach  sectarian  doctrine.  To  hold  that  the 
i'li'le  can  not  be  read  in  the  public  schools  requires  a  judicial 
determination  that  it  teaches  the  doctrine  of  some  sect,  and 
if  that  is  so  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  what  sect. 

Tt  is  said  in  the  majority  opinion  that  a  child  can  not  hear 
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the  Scriptures  read  in  the  public  schools  without  being  in- 
structed as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  would  be 
an  affront  to  a  large  and  intelligent  religious  denomination 
whose  members  do  not  admit  that  it  teaches  such  a  doctrine, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  sectarian  beliefs  men- 
tioned in  the  opinion.  Freethinkers  and  atheists  do  not  con- 
stitute a  sect  which  is  an  organized  religious  body,  and  the 
prohibition  against  sectarian  instruction,  which  relates  only 
to  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  sect,  has  no 
application  to  them.  The  Constitution  is  not  directed  against 
the  Bible,  but  applied  equally  to  all  forms  and  phases  of  re- 
ligious beliefs.  If  the  Bible  is  to  be  excluded  because  it  per- 
tains to  a  religion  and  a  future  state,  heathen  mythology  must 
go  with  it.  Moral  philosophy  must  be  discarded  because 
it  reasons  of  God  and  immortality,  and  all  literature  which 
mentions  a  Supreme  Being,  or  intimates  any  obligations  to 
Him,  must  be  excluded.  We  can  not  conceive  that  the 
framer  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  people,  intended  that  the 
best  and  most  inspiring  literature,  history,  and  science  should 
be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  so  that  nothing  should  be 
left  except  that  which  has  been  sterilized,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  beliefs  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  atheists. 

The  majority  opinion  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  people  can  not  be  trusted  to  determine,  thru  their 
constitutionally-elected  school  officers,  the  question  whether 
the  Bible  shall  be  read  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  for 
fear  that  where  Protestants  are  in  the  majority  the  King 
James'  version  will  be  read  and  where  the  Catholics  are  in 
the  majority  the  Douay  version  will  be  read,  and  that  by 
leaving  the  question  to  the  determination  of  the  school  boards 
(where  it  has  heretofore  rested)  "  a  religious  contest  may  be 
expected  at  each  election  of  a  school  director."  The  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  government  is  that  majori- 
ties must  control  in  the  determination  of  all  questions  which 
affect  the  public,  and  that  principle  applies  here  as  it  does  in 
the  decision  of  all  puWic  questions.  The  State  of  Illinois  is 
a  Christian  state.  Its  people,  as  a  people,  are  a  Bible-reading 
people,  and  its  citizens  who  are  students  of  and  believers  of 
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the  Bible  arc  not  all  found  in  the  churches.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  Bible  shall 
be  read  in  the  public  schools  should  be  left  where  it  has  rested 
from  the  foundation  of  the  state  and  thru  its  entire  history, — 
i.  c,  with  the  local  school  boards, — and  this  court,  with  a 
view  to  foreclose  the  people  by  its  decision  upon  the  question 
whether  they  desire  to  have  the  Bible  read  in  the  public  schools, 
should  not  read  into  our  state  Constitution,  as  the  majority 
opinion  does,  a  provision  excluding  the  Bible  and  all  its 
translations  from  the  public  schools,  and  that  especially  should 
this  be  true  in  view  of  the  well-known  historical  fact  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  1870  expressly  refused  to  in- 
corporate into  the  Constitution  a  provision  excluding  the 
Bible  from  the  public  schools  when  that  provision  was  offered 
in  that  convention,  and  declared  by  its  action  in  declining  to 
incorporate  into  the  Constitution  such  provision,  in  the  view 
of  the  members  of  that  convention,  the  question  whether  the 
Bible  should  be  read  in  the  public  schools  should  rest  with 
the  several  school  boards  of  the  state,  where  it  had  rested 
under  the  Constitutions  of  1818  and  1848.  While  it  is  true 
this  court  may  construe  the  Constitution,  it  has  not  the  power, 
and  it  should  not,  under  a  pretext  to  construe  the  Constitution, 
amend  it,  and  certainly  not  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  will  be  to  deprive  many  thousands  of 
children  living  in  this  state  of  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  Bible,  as  the  Bible  is  not  taught  in  all  the  homes 
of  the  state,  and  the  only  knowledge  which  a  large  number  of 
children  in  this  state  will  ever  gain  of  the  Bible  must  be  thru 
the  public  schools,  and  if  they  do  not  get  such  knowledge 
there  it  will  be  lost  to  them  entirely.  We  therefore  most  re- 
spectfully dissent  from  the  majority  opinion,  and  earnestly 
protest  against  a  result  which  excludes  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 


II 

THE  STUDY  OF  LITERARY  EVOLUTION 

"  Literature  is  to  man  in  some  sort  what  autobiography  is 
to  the  individual,  it  is  his  Life  and  Remains,"  said  Newman 
in  his  pregnant  Idea  of  a  university ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
incongruity  in  mating  this  wise  saying  of  Newman's  with  a 
witty  saying  of  Longfellow's :  "  Autobiography  is  what  biog- 
raphy ought  to  be."  We  all  know  that  the  formal  and  stately 
tomes  containing  a  man's  Life  and  Remains  are  not  so  likely 
to  disclose  the  full  flavor  of  personality,  the  unconscious  or 
the  self-conscious  revelation  of  individuality  in  all  its  con- 
tradictions, so  well  as  the  self -portrayal  of  an  autobiography 
like  Cellini's  or  Rousseau's,  Franklin's  or  Grant's.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  the  autobiography  of  Shakspere  or 
of  Lincoln? 

If  literature  is  truly  the  autobiography  of  the  human  race, 
franker  and  fuller  than  any  one  man's  account  of  his  own 
career,  there  is  no  occasion  for  wonder  that  most  of  the 
historians  of  any  literature  have  chosen  to  center  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  biographies  of  the  successive  authors  who  have 
created  that  literature.  This  was  necessary  and  it  was  inevita- 
ble. We  need  to  know  something  about  the  trees  before  we 
can  know  the  forest  as  a  whole.  The  biography  of  every 
important  writer  must  be  clearly  traced,  and  his  bibliography 
must  be  definitely  ascertained,  before  we  can  take  any  large 
view  of  the  successive  movements  of  mind  and  of  emotion 
which  have  brought  about  at  irregular  intervals  the  trans- 
formation of  literary  ideals  and  the  rejuvenation  of  literature 
itself.  For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Romanticism  of 
the  French  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  must  first  of  all  get  to  know  Hugo  and  Sainte- 
Beuve  as  individuals  and  we  must  understand  their  relation- 
ships with  each  other  and  with  their  fellows.    We  want  a  wide 
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acquaintance  with  their  works  and  a  deep  insight  into  their 
several  personalities.  Then  we  shall  find  swiftly  that  they 
can  not  he  properly  appreciated  and  the  springs  of  their  activi- 
ties can  not  be  considered  adequately  unless  we  have  a  similar 
knowledge  of  the  predecessors  who  inspired  them  and  who 
made  them  possible, — more  especially  Rousseau  and  Chateau- 
briand. Later  we  perceive  that  the  French  Romanticist 
movement  followed  similar  movements  in  England  and  in 
Gennany,  and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  Hugo  directly  or  indirectly  by  Byron  and 
by  Goethe,  and  the  influence  exerted  upon  Sainte-Beuve  by 
Lessing  and  by  those  who  followed  in  Lessing's  footsteps. 
We  are  insensibly  led  to  international  comparisons  and  to 
a  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  literature  of  one 
language  has  reacted  upon  the  literatures  of  other  languages. 
Then  we  recognize  the  profound  truth  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
assertion  that  "  the  criticism  which  alone  can  much  help  us 
for  the  future  is  a  criticism  which  regards  Europe  as  being, 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes,  one  great  confedera- 
tion, bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working  to  a  common 
result." 

When  we  strive  to  achieve  this  cosmopolitan  outlook  upon 
modem  literature  as  a  whole,  we  discover  that  what  may  be 
termed  biographical  criticism,  the  consideration  separately  of 
the  career,  the  character  and  the  works  of  every  separate 
author,  fundamental  as  it  must  be,  is  no  longer  sufficient.  It 
is  only  the  necessary  basis  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  a 
more  significant  consideration  of  the  steady  development  of 
literature  as  a  whole.  And  we  perceive  also  that  the  narrow 
study  of  the  individual  author  has  disadvantages  of  its  own 
if  it  is  too  exclusively  pursued.  Not  only  does  it  limit  our 
sense  of  proportion,  but  it  tends,  for  example,  to  a  petty 
pedantry  of  investigation  into  the  sorry  crew  that  surrounded 
Shelley,  and  to  "chatter  about  Harriet."  In  fact,  its  chief 
danger  is  not  so  much  our  insistence  upon  the  trivial  gossip  on 
the  outer  fringe  of  elaborate  biography  as  a  restriction  of 
our  vision,  which  is  hampered  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
ex[>o<;e«:  !Ts  to  the  peril  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  forest  for 
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the  trees, — necessary  as  it  is  for  us  to  know  the  trees,  first  of 
all,  so  that  we  can  get  to  know  the  forest  also. 

When  we  have  once  come  to  accept  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  the  larger  and  more  cosmopolitan  outlook  upon  lit- 
erature, we  begin  to  discover  that  certain  literary  types  which 
we  may  have  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  some  one  literature 
have  their  origin,  or  at  least  their  analogs,  in  other  literatures, 
due  to  similar  movements  of  mind  and  of  emotion.  We  see 
that  the  sentimental-comedy  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
•century  is  paralleled  almost  at  the  same  time  by  the  co medic 
larmoyante  of  France.  We  see  that  the  essay  of  Steele  and 
Addison  (perhaps  the  most  characteristic  contribution  of  Eng- 
land to  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century)  is  a  departure 
from  the  earlier  essay  of  Bacon  and  Montaigne,  and  that 
this  departure  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the 
comedies  of  Moliere  and  in  part  to  the  example  of  the  epistles 
of  Horace.  Indeed,  if  we  push  our  investigations  still  further 
back,  we  discover  that  not  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  give 
distinction  to  the  eighteenth  century  essay — its  colloquial  ease, 
its  attitude  of  the  man  of  the  world,  its  apparently  unpre- 
meditated felicity  of  phrase  and  structure — were  anticipated 
in  the  familiar  correspondence  of  Cicero.  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  essay  is  a  genus,  of  which  the  form 
employed  by  Montaigne,  Bacon,  and  Emerson  is  one  species, 
and  the  form  employed  by  Steele  and  Addison,  by  Goldsmith 
and  Irving  is  another  species.  This  biologic  terminology  may 
seem  at  first  sight  a  little  pedantic;  but  this  is  a  disadvantage 
which  will  disappear  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  enters  more 
and  more  intimately  into  our  consciousness.  Scientific  dif- 
ferentiation may  be  pushed  too  far,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a 
useful  instrument.  Exactness  of  definition  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  profitable  discussion. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has 
brought  about  a  revivification  of  the  study  of  all  the  arts, 
and  of  literature  not  the  least.  It  has  been  applied  most  boldly 
and  most  amply  in  France,  at  first  by  Taine  and  a  little  later 
by  Brunetiere.  The  positions  assumed  by  these  two  critics 
of  authority  may  not  be  impregnable,  and  we  need  not  feel 
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called  upon  to  accept  all  their  applications  of  their  own 
theories.  But  no  one  who  has  carefully  considered  the  results 
of  their  contributions  to  literary  criticism  can  fail  to  feel  the 
stimulus  of  their  method  of  approach  to  the  problems  of  lit- 
erary history.  And  we  may  rest  assured  that  this  will  prove 
itself  more  and  more  useful  in  the  twentieth  century. 
These  methods  have  been  applied  more  often  and  more  suc- 
cessfully in  French  than  in  English.  We  have  no  history  of 
English  literature  which  sets  forth  its  growth,  its  enriching, 
and  the  influences  which  brought  about  its  successive  trans- 
formations, as  satisfactorily  as  a  corresponding  task  has  been 
accomplished  by  Gustave  Lanson  in  his  school  history  of 
French  literature.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Lan- 
son has  relegated  to  footnotes  not  only  his  abbreviated  bibli- 
ographies, but  also  summary  biographies  of  the  successive 
authors,  leaving  his  text  free  for  criticism  of  these  authors 
and  for  ampler  consideration  of  the  larger  movements  which 
have  successively  dominated  French  literature. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  set  side  by  side  two  books  devuted 
to  the  discussion  of  similar  themes  as  dissimilar  in  their 
methods  as  Ward's  History  of  English  dramatic  literature  and 
Brunetiere's  Epoques  dii  Theatre  Frangais.  Ward's  book  is 
an  honest  piece  of  work,  not  to  be  disparaged  by  any  one 
who  has  profited  frequently  by  the  invaluable  information  it 
contains.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  what  it  purports 
to  be;  it  is  not  a  history  of  the  English  drama;  it  is  indeed 
little  more  than  a  chronological  sequence  of  biographical  criti- 
cisms of  the  Englishmen  who  have  published  plays.  It  is 
a  collection  of  separate  monographs  on  individual  dramatic 
poets.  In  its  own  way  it  is  excellent  and  admirable,  rich  in 
biography  and  in  bibliography,  indispensable  to  every  studeat 
of  the  most  glorious  manifestation  in  literature  of  the  essen- 
tial energy  of  our  race.  But  it  considers  almost  exclusively 
the  drama  which  rises  to  the  level  of  literature  and  it  neglects 
unduly  that  unliterary  drama  which  precedes  and  accom- 
l>anies  and  makes  possible  the  literary  drama.  It  pays  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  playwrights 
of  cKoTv  time  bv  the  theater,  the  actor,  and  the  audience  of 
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that  time.  It  neglects  what  may  be  called  the  histrionic  and 
the  dramaturgic  aspects  of  dramatic  productivity. 

Brunetiere's  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really  a  history  of 
the  drama  in  France.  It  unrolls  before  us  the  unceasing  devel- 
opment of  the  French  drama,  tragic  and  comic.  It  gives  us 
the  history  of  the  drama  itself,  and  not  merely  the  lives  of 
the  men  who  wrote  plays  or  even  criticisms  of  these  plays 
themselves.  It  examines  French  drama  as  a  whole,  and  it 
traces  the  successive  stages  of  the  evolution  of  that  drama, 
setting  forth  one  by  one  the  causes  of  the  successive  trans- 
formations. For  example,  it  brings  out  the  interesting  facts 
of  alternate  imitation  and  reaction,  showing  us  how  Racine 
in  his  earliest  plays  was  modeling  himself  on  Corneille,  his 
immediate  predecessor  as  a  tragic  playwright,  and  how  in 
his  later  plays,  when  he  had  come  into  his  own,  he  deliberately 
departed  from  the  formula  that  Corneille  had  devised  for  his 
own  use.  Brunetiere  makes  it  plain  that  Racine  sought  at 
first  to  do  what  Corneille  had  done  and  that  later  he  en- 
deavored to  do  just  what  Corneille  had  not  done,  thus  direct- 
ing tragedy  into  another  path.  Brunetiere  subordinates  the 
critical  biography  of  the  individual  to  the  larger  consideration 
of  the  drama  as  an  art  which  is  constantly  evolving  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  of  personal  idiosyncrasy. 

Ward's  two  volumes  evidence  more  solid  scholarship  than 
Brunetiere's  single  volume,  more  exact  information,  but  they 
have  fewer  ideas,  fewer  fecundating  generalizations.  Indeed, 
ideas  are  just  what  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the  English  work, 
whereas  they  abound  in  the  French,  which  is  rich  in  interest- 
ing speculations  and  in  fertile  suggestions, — not  all  of  them 
immediately  acceptable,  no  doubt,  but  stimulating  and  helpful. 
So  far  as  its  method  is  concerned,  Ward's  book  might  have 
been  written  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Altho  its  in- 
formation is  the  result  of  recent  research,  its  formula  is 
strangely  old-fashioned. 

It  may  be  noted  further  that  the  differences  between  these 
books  (by  Ward  and  by  Brunetiere)  are  characteristic  of  the 
difference  between  English  and  French  literary  criticism.  We 
who  speak  English  have  had  critics  of  authority  and  critics 
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of  distinction;  but  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  one  of  our 
critics,  British  or  American,  has  made  any  really  significant 
contribution  to  the  body  of  critical  doctrine.  Often  they  can 
not  i)c  said  to  have  any  consistent  critical  code,— or  at  least 
the  opinion  may  be  ventured  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  declare 
in  detail  the  code  which  governed  the  opinions  of  critics  as 
gifted  as  Hazlitt  and  Lowell.  When  the  leading  critics  of 
our  language  have  accepted  a  critical  doctrine,  that  doctrine 
has  been  derived  directly  from  the  theories  of  men  who  spoke 
another  tongue.  The  principles  of  our  critics,  even  of  the 
foremost  of  them,  were  borrowed  from  abroad  and  never 
original.  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonson  accepted  and  applied  the 
theories  elaborated  by  the  Italians  of  the  Renascence.  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  took  over  the  doctrines  of  d'Aubignac  and 
Boileau.  Coleridge  got  his  ideas  from  Lessing  and  Hegel  and 
Schelling.  Matthew  Arnold  was  indebted  immensely  to 
Sainte-Beuve ;  indeed,  there  is  so  close  a  correspondence  be- 
tween their  principles  that  the  actual  sentences  of  the  French 
critic  are  almost  echoed  in  the  pages  of  the  English  critic. 

The  distinction  between  the  method  according  to  which 
Brunetiere  prepared  his  volume  of  lectures  and  that  which 
guided  Ward  in  his  two  volumes  is  set  forth  by  Brunetiere 
himself  in  the  preface  to  another  series  of  lectures,  the  earliest 
which  he  devoted  to  development  of  literary  species,  his  ac- 
count of  the  Evolution  de  la  critique  depuis  la  Renaissance 
jusqu'  d  nos  jours.  In  this  preface  he  asks,  "  Why  are  most 
of  our  histories  of  literature  only  a  collection — I  do  not  say 
a  succession— of  monographs  or  studies,  set  side  by  side  and 
tied  together  ordinarily  by  a  rather  loose  bond?  It  is  because, 
instead  of  beginning  the  siege  of  literary  history  from  the 
outside  by  a  series  of  works  of  approach,  instead  of  taking, 
tirst  of  all  a  summary  general  idea  and  as  it  were  a  perspective 
view,  instead  of  commencing  by  distinguishing,  recognizing, 
and  characterizing  the  epochs,  the  writers  of  these  histories 
of  literature  have  believed  that  they  ought  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  that  is,  by  elucidating  the  most  special  questions, 
by  studying  authors  without  taking  thought  of  those  who  had 
preceded  them  and  followed  them,  and  therefore,  by  losing 
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in  the  examination  and  analysis  of  separate  works  the  sense 
of  the  relation  which  these  works  bear  to  the  history  of  lit- 
erature as  a  whole.  From  this,  several  misfortunes  result, 
of  which  not  the  least  is  the  fact  that  our  histories  are  not 
truly  histories,  but  only  dictionaries,  in  which  the  names  are 
classified  in  chronological  order  instead  of  alphabetic."  And 
then  Brunetiere  asserted  that  it  was  the  opposite  of  this  out- 
worn method  that  he  himself  proposed  to  employ. 

While  American  literature  is,  of  course,  only  a  branch  of 
English  literature,  and  while  we  can  not  be  too  proud  of  our 
share  in  that  glorious  inheritance,  we  seem  to  be  a  little  less 
insular  than  our  British  cousins, — or  to  put  it  more  courte- 
ously,— a  little  more  cosmopolitan,  even  if  no  more  original 
in  our  own  contributions  to  the  body  of  critical  doctrine.  We 
are  somewhat  less  traditional  and  somewhat  more  receptive 
to  ideas  from  abroad.  At  any  rate,  we  have  given  more  atten- 
tion to  the  comparative  study  of  literature  than  our  kin  across 
the  sea,  and  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  species  in 
literature.  Professor  Schelling,  for  example,  has  devoted  two 
volumes  to  the  Elizabethan  drama,  covering  much  the  same 
field  that  Ward  had  earlier  occupied;  but  the  American  his- 
torian has  subordinated  biography  to  a  broader  criticism ;  and 
he  has  chosen  to  deal  separately  with  each  of  the  several 
kinds  of  play  which  flourished  so  abundantly  under  Elizabeth. 
He  grouped  together  and  considered  in  close  contact  the  speci- 
mens of  the  comedy  of  humors,  for  example,  and  of  the 
domestic  drama.  He  had  earlier  devoted  an  entire  volume 
to  the  English  chronicle-play,  a  most  important  type. 

More  recently,  Professor  Thorndike  has  traced  the  evolu- 
tion of  English  tragedy  from  its  earliest  and  most  primitive 
manifestation  to  its  latest  examples,  after  the  original  impulse 
had  worn  itself  out.  Professor  Ristine  has  in  like  manner 
disentangled  the  complicated  history  of  English  tragi-comedy. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  American  investigators  will  be 
encouraged  to  give  us  equivalent  histories  of  other  distinct 
dramatic  types,  the  tragedy-of -blood,  for  instance,  sentimen- 
tal-comedy, the  ballad-opera,  and  the  dramatic-romance. 
When  we  turn  from  the  drama  to  the  other  departments  of 
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literature,  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  not  a  few  American 
scholars  have  undertaken  to  narrate  the  rise  and  fall  of  vari- 
ous specific  literary  types.  Professor  Canby's  is  only  one  of 
many  volumes  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  short-story, — a  definite  literary  type  which  has  had  a 
most  interesting  history.  Professor  Gummere  has  told  the 
story  of  the  Ballad,  Professor  Tucker  has  traced  the  early 
history  of  "  Satire,"  and  Professor  Chandler  has  investigated 
the  picaresque  novels,  the  "  Romances  of  Roguery,"  which 
have  ever  flourished  in  English  literature.  Perhaps  in  time 
we  shall  have  studies  of  equal  value  tracing  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  sea-tale,  the  historical-novel,  the  novel- with-a- 
purpose,  and  the  tale-of -mystery. 

Now,  if  this  study  of  literar}^  types  is  the  field  likely  to 
prove  most  attractive  to  the  literary  historians  of  the  next 
generation,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  English  department 
of  a  university  to  consider  what  it  ought  to  do  in  regard  to 
this  new  method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  our  literature. 
It  is  for  us  to  decide  how  far  this  new  method  can  be  utilized 
in  our  instruction,  both  to  awaken  interest  in  the  undergradu- 
ate and  to  guide  the  more  specific  investigations  of  the 
graduate.  Possibly  it  may  prove  to  be  stimulating  even  in 
the  high  school.  Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
deep  interest  in  literature  as  an  art  can  ever  be  aroused  widely 
in  the  average  high-school  youth  or  even  in  the  immature 
freshman  in  college.  None  the  less,  it  is  our  obvious  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  awaken  this  interest.  We 
must  expose  the  average  youth  in  the  final  years  of  the  high 
school  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  college  to  the  contagion  of 
literature  with  the  hope  that  he  will  catch  it,  and  yet  with 
the  certainty  that  a  varying  proportion  will  prove  immune. 

With  students  in  this  juvenile  stage  of  intellectual  activity, 
the  method  of  appeal  most  proper  for  graduates  is  less  effective,, 
and  probably  the  most  direct  means  of  arousing  interest  in 
books  is  to  awaken  interest  in  the  authors  of  these  books, 
— that  is  to  say,  to  rely  on  the  unfailing  curiosity  which  we 
all  feel  in  our  fellows.  And  the  authors  most  likely  to  create 
this  curiosity  are  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  in  point  of  time. 
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There  is  self-evident  truth  in  M.  Jules  Lemaitre's  epigram 
that  ''  criticism  of  our  contemporaries  is  not  criticism,  it  is 
conversation  ";  and  yet  it  is  true  also  that  the  authors  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  are  just  ceasing  to  be  contemporaries 
are  more  welcome  in  the  classroom  than  the  authors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  of  the  seventeenth.  In  fact,  for  Amer- 
ican youth,  the  most  immediate  appeal  is  exerted  by  American 
writers;  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  introductory  course  in  English  literature  had 
better  have  for  its  subject  the  American  branch  of  that  lit- 
erature, since  the  themes  with  which  our  native  authors  have 
dealt  are  well  within  the  understanding  of  the  immature.  A 
consideration  of  American  literature  will  enable  a  competent 
instructor  to  go  beyond  biographical  criticisms  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  several  literary  types,  to  the  ballad  as  it  has  been 
utilized  by  Longfellow  and  Whittier,  to  the  public  address  as 
illustrated  by  Webster  and  Lincoln,  to  the  essay  as  its  several 
forms  have  been  employed  by  Irving  and  Emerson  and  Lowell, 
and  to  the  short-story  as  this  has  varied  in  the  hands  of 
Hawthorne  and  Poe,  Bret  Harte  and  Bunner. 

In  many  schools  and  colleges  a  special  course  is  given  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  the  short-story,  the  examples  of  which 
are  so  brief  and  so  manifold  that  it  is  possible  to  put  a  chrono- 
logical collection  of  specimens  into  the  hands  of  the  student 
so  that  he  may  see  for  himself  the  successive  modifications 
by  means  of  which  the  amorphous  brief  tale,  at  first  only  an 
anecdote,  an  apolog,  or  an  episode  was  at  last  lifted  up  to  the 
loftier  artistic  level  of  the  true  short-story,  with  its  swift 
unity  and  its  centering  of  the  writer's  effort  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  a  single  impression.  While  the  study  of  the  short- 
story  is  appropriate  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  freshman 
year  of  the  college,  the  study  of  the  full-grown  novel  is  better 
fitted  for  the  older  classes  of  the  college.  Here  again  interest 
is  awakened  and  kept  alive  not  only  by  the  appeal  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter but  also  by  the  variety  of  the  forrn, — if  prose- 
fiction  can  strictly  be  held  to  have  any  form.  The  modern 
novel  is  perhaps  that  department  of  literature  which  is  closest 
to   our  modern  life  and   it  therefore   serves   excellently   to 
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broaden  the  sympathy,  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  our  fcllow- 
inen,  to  help  us  to  see  how  the  other  half  lives. 

President  Eliot  once  imprest  u|K)n  a  gathering  ni  educators 
a  truth  which  it  is  well  for  us  all  to  keep  in  mind :  **  We  must 
not  exi)ect  systematic  education  to  produce  multitudes  of 
highly  cultivated  and  symmetrically  developed  persons;  the 
multitudinous  product  will  always  be  imperfect,  just  as  there 
are  no  |)erfect  trees,  animals,  flowers,  or  crystals.  Let  us 
as  teachers  accept  no  single  element  or  variety  of  culture  as 
tlie  one  essential ;  let  us  remember  that  the  best  fruits  of  real 
culture  are  an  open  mind,  broad  s>'mpathies,  and  respect  for 
all  the  diverse  achievements  of  the  human  intellect  at  what- 
ever stage  of  development  they  may  be  today — the  stage  of 
fresh  discovery,  or  bold  exploration,  or  complete  conquest." 

Properly  presented,  the  history  of  prose-fiction  is  most  use- 
ful in  the  cultivation  of  an  open  mind,  since  it  sets  before  us 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  making  their  bold  explora- 
tions in  the  world  at  large.  It  provides  the  wise  instructor 
with  unending  opportunities  for  insisting  upon  the  relation 
of  literature  and  life,  and  for  impressing  upon  his  students 
the  necessity  of  submitting  the  fiction  they  read  to  the  ultimate 
standard  of  veracity,  of  fidelity  to  the  essential  truth.  It 
gives  him  frequent  occasion  to  exemplify  the  value  of  Mr. 
John  Burroughs*  declaration  that  "  only  an  honest  book  can 
live;  only  absolute  sincerity  can  stand  the  test  of  time." 

While  it  may  be  the  chief  advantage  of  a  course  in  modem 
prose-fiction  that  it  broadens  the  sympathies,  the  study  of  the 
novel  might  also  be  utilized  to  enable  the  instructor  to  call 
constant  attention  to  artistic  methods.  He  ought  to  lead  his 
students  to  perceive  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  several  ways  of  telling  a  story, — the  epistolary  method  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe  and  Humphrey  Clinker,  the  autobiographic 
method  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Henry  Esmond,  and  the  more 
customary  narrative  by  the  author  himself  in  the  third  person. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  show  his  students  the  essential  charac- 
teristics and  the  first  examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  sub- 
types of  prose-ficti6n,  the  several  species  of  the  genus  novel. 
Incidentally,  he  may  well  point  out  how  these  species  are  con- 
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tinually  reappearing  even  after  their  original  vogue  is  over 
and  how,  for  example,  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Kim  are  revivals 
of  the  picaresque-romance,  reversions  to  the  type  as  sharply 
differentiated  as  Gil  Bias  itself. 

He  may  go  farther  and  point  out  how  one  species  is  en- 
riched sometimes  by  borrowings  from  another  species  and  how 
the  modern  novelists  have  profited  by  excursions  into  the  spe- 
cial field  of  the  character-writers,  of  the  essayists,  of  the 
dramatists,  and  even  at  times  of  the  lyrists.  Furthermore, 
he  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  very  slowly 
that  a  literary  form  attains  consciousness,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
own  possibilities  and  of  its  own  limitations ;  and  he  can  illus- 
trate this  by  dwelling  upon  the  casual  and  artless  structure 
of  Don  Quixote,  for  example,  with  its  straggling  episodes  and 
with  its  intercalated  tales.  This  injection  of  a  briefer  inde- 
pendent tale  into  a  long  novel  is  discoverable  in  Gil  Bias,  in 
Tom  Jones,  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Pick- 
wick Papers.  It  is  evidence  of  the  immaturity  of  the  art  of 
the  novelist,  who  was  not  yet  sure  of  himself  and  who  does 
not  yet  know  how  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  his  original  ma- 
terial. 

This  intercalated  and  independent  narrative  is  not  unlike 
the  play-within-the-play  which  is  so  frequently  employed  in 
the  Elizabethan  drama, — in  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  for  exam- 
ple, and  in  Hamlet  and  Midsummer  night's  dream.  The  in- 
duction, on  the  other  hand,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the  Taming 
of  the  shrew,  resembles  rather  that  outer  framework  which 
supplies  occasion  for  the  telling  of  a  heterogeny  of  tales,  as 
in  the  Arabian  nights  and  in  the  masterpieces  of  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio.  In  both  cases  it  represents  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  the  art,  outgrown  as  soon  as  the  artists  discovered 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  abundant  material. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  literature  which  makes 
more  varied  demands  upon  the  instructor  than  the  drama. 
This  is  partly  because  the  drama  does  not  lie  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  literature.  Its  primary  appeal  is  to  the  spectator 
in  the  theater  and  only  its  secondary  appeal  is  to  the  reader 
in  the  library.    It  has  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  fire  in  front 
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of  the  footlights  upon  the  stage  itself  before  it  can  be  tried  by 
the  tests  of  the  study  alone.  The  instructor  is  therefore  nar- 
rowing unduly  the  scope  of  a  course  on  the  drama  if  he  makes 
it  only  a  study  of  style  or  even  a  study  of  character-delinea- 
tion. Every  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  drama,  Greek  and 
Latin,  French  and  English,  was  originally  composed  to  be 
performed  by  actors,  in  a  theater,  and  before  an  audience; 
and  no  one  of  these  masterpieces  can  be  properly  appreciated 
unless  we  keep  this  fact  always  in  mind  and  unless  we  strive 
always  to  evoke  as  best  we  can  the  circumstance  of  the  original 
performance  by  those  actors  in  that  theater  and  before  that 
audience. 

The  dramatic  poet  must  move  the  audiences  of  his  own 
time,  or  he  has  failed  to  accomplish  his  immediate  purpose; 
and  therefore  to  understand  what  he  was  doing  we  need  to 
know  what  manner  of  men  were  spectators  at  the  original 
performances  of  his  play.  The  dramatic  poet  must  adjust 
his  piece  to  the  theater  of  his  own  time,  to  its  size,  to  the 
shape  of  its  stage,  to  all  the  various  circumstances  of  actual 
performance;  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have  the  amplest  pos- 
sible information  about  this  theater.  Every  university  with 
large  classes  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  drama  ought  to  pro- 
vide a  collection  of  models  of  the  more  important  theaters 
of  the  world, — the  theater  of  Dionysus  at  Athens,  a  Roman 
theater,  an  Elizabethan  playhouse,  a  French  theater  of 
Moliere's  time,  an  English  theater  of  Sheridan's  time,  and  a 
modem  theater,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
widely  different  theatrical  conditions  to  which  the  dramatists 
of  the  different  ages  and  of  the  different  countries  have  had 
perforce  to  conform.  And  the  value  of  this  collection  would 
l)e  doubled  if  the  models  were  all  upon  the  same  scale,  so 
that  the  variation  of  size  should  be  instantly  visible. 

A  model  of  the  stage  upon  which  a  mystery  was  acted  in 
France  at  Valenciennes — like  that  which  was  prepared  for 
the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878  (now  in  the  librar>*  of  the  Paris 
Opera)  and  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  Dramatic 
Museum  of  Columbia  University — brings  home  at  a  glance 
the  arrangement  of  the  so-called  "  mansions  **  at  the  back  of 
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the  shallow  platform;  and  it  is  invaluable  in  setting  before 
our  eyes  the  strange  cluttering  of  the  medieval  stage  by  these 
representations  of  distant  places  incongruously  collected  to- 
gether ; — a  cluttering  which  had  its  obvious  influence  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Unity  of  Place  by  the  French  playwrights. 
A  model  of  a  medieval  market  place  in  England  with  a 
pageant-wagon — for  example,  that  representing  Noah's  Ark 
as  this  was  exhibited  at  the  New  Theater  in  the  spring  of 
191 1 — would  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  English  mystery, 
from  which  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  directly  descended.  A 
model  of  a  London  inn-yard,  with  a  hasty  platform  set  up  at 
the  far  end,  having  some  sort  of  a  curtain  hung  up  on  the 
poles  at  the  back,  would  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which 
strolling  players  performed  moralities  and  interludes  such  as 
the  Nice  Wanton  or  the  Four  P's. 

Models  like  these,  supplemented  by  whatever  other  graphic 
material  may  be  available,  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the 
student  who  is  seeking  the  steps  by  which  one  literary  type 
develops  out  of  another, — the  chronicle-play  out  of  the  mys- 
tery, for  instance,  and  the  tragedy-of-blood  out  of  the  chroni- 
cle-play. In  no  literary  genus  are  there  more  species  than  in 
the  drama;  and  attention  has  already  been  directed  to  several 
of  these  sub-types,  so  to  call  them — the  comedy-of -humors, 
the  dramatic-romance,  sentimental-comedy.  Some  of  these 
sub-types  may  be  peculiar  to  a  particular  period,  while  others 
are  perennial.  The  heroic-play  flourished  for  a  brief  space 
only  and  then  withered  away.  On  the  other  hand,  farce  is 
eternal;  and  its  history  does  not  begin  with  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  nor  does  it  end  in  our  own  day.  The  chronicle-play, 
which  may  seem  at  first  to  be  exclusively  (or  at  least  char- 
acteristically) Tudor,  can  be  found  reappearing  sporadically 
as  late  as  the  Ulysses  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  study  of  literary  evolution 
has  the  defect  of  considering  form  rather  than  content,  mere 
manner  rather  than  the  precious  matter  which  alone  gives 
vitality  to  a  work  of  art.  No  doubt  there  is  danger  in  a  too 
exclusive  devotion  to  considerations  of  technic.  But  there 
is  less  danger  than  in  the  customary  neglect  of  technic. 
Form  and  content  can  not  be  separated;  they  are  the  Siamese 
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twins  of  art.  The  fonii  must  be  what  the  content  demands, 
and  the  content  can  be  only  what  the  form  i)ennits.  There- 
fore, there  is  danger  also  in  a  too  exchjsive  devotion  to  purely 
esthetic  criticism,  to  questions  of  interpretation,  to  the  search 
for  a  philosophic  foundation.  Purely  esthetic  criticism  often 
leads  to  mere  sign-|K)st  commentary.  Insistence  upon  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  often  tends  toward  that  spilling  of 
needless  eulog)'  indiscriminately  all  over  Shaksi>ere.  such  as 
we  find  even  in  Brandes*  prefaces  to  the  separate  plays.  And 
the  search  for  a  philosophic  foundation  may  lure  us  into  the 
fantastic  theorizing  which  renders  so  ti^i'-b  '»f  the  ricnnan 
criticism  of  Shakspere  pitiably  valueless 

Perliaps  there  is  profit  for  the  student  of  literature  in  con- 
sidering the  constant  attitude  of  the  creators  of  literature. 
The  artists  themselves,  poets  or  dramatists  or  novelists,  are 
rarely  tempted  to  discuss  any  theories  of  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  good.  Now^  and  again  one  or  another  artist  may 
digress  into  this  field;  but  most  of  them  seem  to  care  little 
for  these  things,  every  man  expressing  what  he  has  to  express 
as  best  he  can  without  undue  introspection.  He  does  what 
he  has  to  do,  what  he  must  do.  what  he  was  bom  to  do;  and 
he  leaves  to  the  critics  the  declaration  of  his  message,  what- 
ever this  may  be.  But  the  artist  delights  in  discussing  tech- 
nic.  in  talking  shop,  in  considering  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
and  the  secrets  of  the  craft.  These  are  the  things  which  are 
close  to  his  heart,  in  which  he  is  intensely  interested.  These 
are  the  things  therefore  which  we  find  Comeille  and  Racine 
discussing  in  their  prefaces,  and  Moliere  in  the  Critiqtu  de 
VEcolc  dcs  Femmes  and  in  the  Impromptu  dc  Versailles. 
These  are  the  things  which  Wordsworth  prefers  to  talk  about, 
following  the  example  of  Pope  and  of  Horace.  These  arc 
the  things  also  that  Stevenson  and  Howells  talk  about  when 
they  are  moved  to  consider  the  art  of  the  novelist.  And  it  is 
for  us  students  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  creators  of  literature 
when  they  appear  as  critics  of  their  several  arts.  It  is  for 
us  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  tables  and  to 
l>r»>fit  by  the  hints  that  we  may  glean  from  the  feast. 

Brander  Matthews 

Columbia  Uifiviismr 
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FOOTBALL:  AN  IMPOSSIBLE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 

SPORT 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  maintain  the  unpopular 
opinion  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  football  is  an  impossible 
intercollegiate  sport.  To  those  who  say  at  once  that  such  an 
idea  is  foolish,  we  would  merely  reply  that  they  have  not 
spent  much  thought  on  the  essentials  of  college  sport.  Webster 
defines  a  sport  as  "  that  which  diverts  and  makes  mirth." 
The  definition  for  a  game  is  "  an  institution  to  furnish  sport, 
recreation,  or  amusement."  If  we  are  considering  that  im- 
portant class,  those  who  play  it,  American  football  is  neither  a 
sport  nor  a  game.  The  reason  for  saying  that  is  not  pri- 
marily because  it  is  rough.  Its  roughness  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  train  the  muscle  and  wills  of  boys,  if  it  were  not 
exaggerated  by  other  conditions.  The  head  master  of  one 
of  the  largest  American  schools  recently  said,  after  a  boy 
had  broken  his  neck  at  football,  "  I  had  much  rather  a  boy 
would  be  killed  here  occasionally  than  to  turn  out  a  lot  of 
mollycoddles."  The  reasons  why  football  will  be  recognized 
to  be  an  impossible  intercollegiate  sport,  are :  first,  because 
at  present  it  violates  too  many  of  the  essential  principles  of 
true  sport,  and,  secbnd,  because  conditions  exist  in  this  coun- 
try which  will  make  it,  even  when  ideally  improved,  a  game 
to  be  played  only  intramurally. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  game — practise, 
coaching,  conduct  of  the  game,  schedule,  trips,  and  rules — is 
contrary  to  the  very  genius  of  true  sport.  Let  us  look  at 
these  different  points  briefly. 

For  every  game  of  football  there  are  about  twelve  after- 
noons of  practise.  Now  football  practise  does  not  "amuse," 
"  divert,"  or  give  real  recreation — or,  let  us  say,  re-create.     In 
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this  long,  dreary,  gruelling  practise  only  the  fittest  survive 
after  many  unspectacular  conflicts  with  the  heavy  **  second 
team,"  under  the  eye  of  a  coach  invested  with  as  much  author- 
ity as  a  slave  driver.  Fortunately  he  does  not  often  have 
the  slave  driver's  disposition.  Practise  is  usually  a  daily  dread 
to  every  member  of  the  squad,  if  it  is  not  also  the  fear  of  his 
dreams.     Practise  is  not  sport  or  fun.     It  is  work. 

More  often  than  not  the  game  itself  is  the  most  unhappy 
hour  of  the  week  to  all  players  except  a  few  protected  *'  stars." 
A  man  feels  the  great  responsibility  of  representing  his  college 
well,  and  he  realizes  that  a  single  slip  on  his  part  may  lose 
the  game  and  bring  to  him  and  to  the  institution  what  amounts 
in  popular  thought  almost  to  disgrace  and  dishonor.  His 
anxiety  is  intensified  by  the  thought  that  there  are  only  a  few 
games  for  the  season  and  this  is  the  only  opportunity  to  defeat 
this  particular  rival.  So  the  game  becomes  very  often  to  all 
players,  and  always  to  many  players,  not  sport  or  fun,  but 
work.  How  many  times  we  have  seen  big,  manly  fellows 
break  down  and  cry  after  a  game!  It  is  an  evidence  of  the 
rare  stuff  out  of  which  our  American  youth  are  made  that  no 
great  clamor  for  reform  has  come  from  the  players  them- 
selves. No  college  and  no  man  wants  to  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  they  do  not  like  this  severe  test  of  endurance  and  will! 
Most  players  understand  in  their  hearts  the  spirit  of  the  West 
Point  tackle  who  faced  death  rather  than  admit  that  he  was 
worn  out.  Since  wars  are  less  frequent  and  elective  studies 
make  college  life  so  easy,  football  has  indeed  helped  to  put 
iron  into  the  blood  of  many  men.  But  we  need  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  no  longer  recreation ;  it  is  labor,  not  sport. 

Again,  football  takes  too  much  time  to  be  an  intercollegiate 
sport.  We  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  primary  business 
of  a  college  is  to  develop  mind  and  character.  Any  recreation 
should  be  strictly  conducive  to  this  great  end.  Football  as 
now  played  in  this  country  not  only  does  not  fit  men  to  study 
more  but  is  too  often  an  end  in  itself  which,  temporarily  at 
least,  makes  all  study  impossible.  Take  the  example  of  a 
tN-pical  university  squad.  Two  weeks  before  the  term  opens 
they  assemble  for  preliminary  training  and  practise.    As  sooa 
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as  the  college  year  begins  two  or  three  hours  are  given  every 
afternoon  to  a  systematic  drill.  Players  who  need  special 
training  have  special  hours  with  the  coaches  in  the  mornings. 
As  the  season  advances  the  whole  squad  spends  evenings  with 
the  coaches  before  a  blackboard  and  listens  to  lectures  of  foot- 
ball. When  he  is  thru  with  these  things  the  average  man 
is  too  tired  to  study  or  his  mind  is  too  full  of  football  to  allow 
him  to  concentrate  upon  any  other  subject.  Then  there  are 
bruises  to  nurse  and  the  trainer  and  doctor  to  visit.  Some 
of  the  games  require  long  trips  away,  which  seriously  derange 
lectures  and  studies,  and  before  the  two  last  games  the  team 
and  substitutes  leave  the  college  for  some  quiet  town  or 
pleasure  resort  where  they  may  spend  a  week  in  training, 
unhindered  by  the  usual  demands  of  college  life.  Only  those 
whose  ways  of  thinking  have  become  vitiated  by  long  con- 
templation of  low  ideals  of  sportsmanship  can  call  such  a 
system  "  sport." 

Some  people  are  fond  of  pointing  to  the  "  strategy  "  of 
American  football  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  it.  All  they 
say  may  be  true  and  we  may  yet  add  that  the  kind  of  strategy 
exhibited  in  the  game  is  not  the  strategy  of  the  sportsmen 
who  are  playing  the  game  but  of  the  professional  coaches 
who  have  prearranged  the  entire  campaign.  Thru  the 
coaches  the  latest  discoveries  of  trick  and  evasions  of  the 
rules  are  past  on  from  one  institution  to  another.  The 
coaches  work  out  the  signals  and  the  formations.  There  is 
less  and  less  chance  for  the  player  to  initiate  strategic  moves 
or  plays.  Compare  this  with  the  game  of  English  Rugby, 
which  many  people  say  has  ''  no  strategy,"  merely  because  it 
does  not  have  the  obvious,  professional  strategy  which  our 
game  has  evolved.  There  each  player  has  to  depend  upon 
his  own  quick  thinking  and  acting.  Every  minute  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  highest  type  of  strategy,  but  it  is  the  strategy 
of  the  amateur  sportsman,  not  of  the  professional. 

No  one  can  claim  that  the  schedule  of  the  average  team 
is  arranged  according  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern 
true  sport.  As  the  years  go  by  we  see  the  schedules  growing 
shorter  and  shorter;  all  games  are  eliminated  except  a  couple 
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of  games  with  dearest  rivals  at  the  end  of  the  season  and 
a  few  practise  games  preceding  these.  Recefitly  one  of  the 
l)cst  known  American  college  teams  had  but  six  games  on  its 
sche<lule  and  five  of  these  were  with  teams  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  called  rivals.  Where  such  a  scheme  will  naturally  lead 
is  well  shown  by  the  frequent  unsportsmanlike  reports  emanat- 
ing from  one  of  the  university  coaches  this  season  after  his 
team  ha<l  lost  one  of  these  *'  preliminary  *'  games  to  a  team 
representing  a  much  smaller  institution :  *'  We  did  not  try  to 
win  that  game:  we  are  preparing  for  the  last  game  of  the  sea- 
son with .'* 

So  much  has  been  said  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  add 
anything  to  deprecate  the  coaching  system  in  vogue  in  college 
athletics.  Not  that  the  coaches  themselves  exert  a  questionable 
inHuence,  for  they  are  sometimes  the  best  type  of  gentlemen; 
but  that  it  is  on  the  face  of  it  inconceivable  that  the  physical 
exercises,  whose  only  raison  d'etre  is  to  fit  men  to  carry  on 
the  mind-stimulating,  character- forming  work  of  college  life, 
should  Ije  under  the  direction  of  a  man,  more  highly  paid  than 
most  professors,  who  probably  knows  nothing  about  scientific 
physical  training.  If  we  could  forget  custom  and  blind  our 
eyes  for  a  moment  to  big  gate  receipts,  we  could  think  of 
nothing  more  ludicrous  than  the  whole  coaching  system.  A 
head  coach,  a  coach  for  the  line  men,  a  coach  for  the  backs, 
a  coach  for  the  second  team,  and  then  if  a  game  is  lost  a 
long  list  of  unnamed  coaches  arrive  like  reinforcements  to  a 
routed  brigade.  The  more  footl^all  becomes  work,  the  more 
it  becomes  war. 

The  final  word  to  l)e  said  about  the  unsportsmanlike  quali- 
ties in  American  footl)all  is  that  it  seems  to  be  growing  in- 
herently more  unsportsmanlike.  Take,  for  example,  some  of 
the  recent  regulations.  One  is  that  any  player  who  for  any 
rciNon,  except  rough  play,  has  been  removed  from  the  game. 
may  be  returned  to  the  game  at  any  subsequent  time.  In 
other  words,  what  is  needed  for  victory  is  not  so  much  a  good 
♦•"Ti  as  a  large  squad  from  which  frequent  reinforcements 
:3uy  be  drawn.  None  in  this  sc|uad  need  be  in  fit  condition, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  tired  fresh  men  will  rush  to  their 
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places.  Endurance  ceases  to  be  a  necessary  quality  in  a 
player.  From  the  point  of  view  of  true  sport,  compare  this 
with  the  English  rule  that  if  a  player  is  hurt  and  leaves  the 
game  he  may  later  return,  but  in  the  interim  no  substitute  is 
allowed;  or  with  the  rule  of  the  Canadian  game  of  lacrosse 
that  if  a  player  has  to  leave  the  game  his  opponent  must  retire 
too.  Again  look  at  the  frequent  spectacle  of  a  substitute  being 
rushed  in  when  some  special  situation  demands  a  play  that 
the  regular  players  can  not  carry  out.  A  goal  might  be  kicked; 
so  a  strong  line-plunger  is  removed  that  a  man  who  can  do 
little  else  but  kick  may  make  the  score.  A  strong  defense 
is  needed  near  the  goal ;  take  out  the  fast  back  and  put  in  the 
burly  one.  Revert  to  the  original  player  when  the  offense 
begins ! 

Now  the  reason  why  football  will  prove  itself  to  be  an 
impossible  intercollegiate  sport  is  not  only  because  it  is  not 
right  now,  but  also  because  it  can  not  be  made  right.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  clearly  recognizable  geographic  reason.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  are  widely  scattered.  Natural  rivals  are 
so  far  apart  that  great  distances  have  to  be  traveled  for  teams 
to  meet.  The  journey  can  be  made  at  most  only  every  other 
year,  and  only  a  few  such  games  can  be  played  in  the  short 
autumn  schedule.  A  team  that  meets  its  great  rival  but  once 
a  year  places  a  higher  valuation  on  that  one  victory  than  if 
they  met  three  or  four  times,  as  they  do  in  baseball,  for  exam- 
ple. So  the  preparation  for  this  game  must  be  hard  and 
long;  more  careful  training  is  necessary;  more  efficient  coach- 
ing must  be  secured;  all  games  must  be  canceled  that  will 
tend  to  weaken  the  players  for  the  "  real  "  game  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  With  this  shortened  schedule  comes  an  in- 
creased valuation  on  victories  in  the  few  games  that  do  take 
place;  therefore  more  and  costlier  coaching,  more  arduous 
training,  harder  practise,  fiercer  play,  and  so  forth  to  an  end 
that  we  can  not  yet  see. 

If  those  who  are  to  revise  the  present  game  continue  along 
the  lines  laid  down  in  recent  years  it  will  become  practically 
impossible  in  the  future  to  find  officials  who  can  manage  a 
contest.     With  referee,  umpire,  two  timekeepers,  field  judge. 
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and  three  or  five  linesmen,  the  consideration  of  each  offense 
reminds  one  of  nothing  else  so  much  as  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  strongest  reason  of  all  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  game  as  an  intercollegiate  contest  is  that  it  gives 
physical  benefit  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  average  insti- 
tution, and  these  few  are  of  all  the  men  in  the  institution  those 
who  need  it  least.  Nothing  new  can  be  said  on  this  point, 
for  educators  are  now,  altho  slowly,  coming  to  recognize 
that  no  part  of  the  college  course  is  more  important  than 
providing  for  every  student  the  proper  physical  training  to 
fit  him  to  carr>'  on  his  severe  intellectual  work,  the  first  busi- 
ness of  college  life.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  is  possible 
under  the  regime  of  football  as  now  played.  It  would  be  very 
possible  with  a  system  of  intramural  games.  As  several 
schools  and  a  few  colleges  have  marked  the  way,  it  would 
seem  easy  to  have  in  every  college  many  games  between  houses, 
fraternities,  and  classes,  and  so  give  to  all  students  the  benefit 
which  the  favored  few  have  at  present. 

We  have  shown,  I  trust,  that  the  present  game  of  American 
football  is  not  a  sport  and  that  according  to  all  theories  of 
normal  college  life  it  can  not  continue  to  be  a  satisfactory 
intercollegiate  game.  There  will  still  be  those  who  will  admit 
both  these  contentions  and  yet  say  that  football  is  too  valuable 
a  contest  to  lose  and  so  it  must  be  revised  and  improved  until 
it  will  be  as  acceptable  as,  say,  baseball  now  is.  In  concluding 
this  article  I  want  to  maintain  that  no  revision  of  the  game, 
Tiiaintaining  its  present  nature,  will  make  it  even  possible.  If 
this  position  seems  too  radical,  let  us  consider  a  game  which 
all  admit  to  be  as  far  from  our  present  game  as  any  game 
can  be  and  still  be  footl)all.  The  most  radical  revisionists 
do  not  go  farther  than  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  Rugby 
game  as  played  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  England. 
Now  all  who  understand  this  game  or  have  seen  it  in  England 
unite  in  calling  it  a  fine  sport.  As  seen  there  its  chief  dif- 
ferences from  our  game  are  the  absence  of  "  interference  " 
and  mass  play.  It  has  many  features  like  the  American 
game;  the  field  is  the  same,  the  ball  is  the  same,  the  scoring 
is  done  very  similarly,  the  running,  kicking,  and  tackling  are 
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much  the  same.  But  it  is  not  permissible  for  any  player  to 
"  block  off  "  tacklers  from  the  man  with  the  ball.  Instead  of 
this  interference,  each  back  field  player  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  in  speed,  dodging,  or  kicking  to  advance  the  ball. 
When  he  sees  that  he  can  do  none  of  these  things,  he  develops 
great  skill  in  passing  the  ball  to  a  colleague  behind,  while 
both  are  running  at  top  speed.  It  is  much  more  sport  for 
the  players  because  it  is  possible  to  play  two  or  three  contests 
a  week.  There  is  very  little  if  any  preliminary  practise. 
One  official  can  easily  manage  a  game.  It  is  more  open  and 
more  interesting  to  spectators  than  the  American  game.  The 
Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford  who  have  played  both  games  are, 
I  think,  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  English  game  is  the 
better  college  sport. 

Nevertheless,  English  Rugby  played  in  this  country  would 
after  a  few  years  become  as  dangerous  as  our  present  game. 
When  I  say  this  I  am  not  sympathizing  in. the  least  with  that 
cheap  criticism  that  ''  Americans  are  bound  to  win  at  any 
cost."  Remove  certain  artificial  conditions  under  which  ath- 
letic contests  have  come  to  take  place  and  American  college 
athletes  are  gentlemen  as  much  as  those  of  any  nation.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  game  would  not  change  the  geographic 
distribution  of  our  colleges  or  the  conditions  of  exaggerated 
rivalry  under  which  intercollegiate  contests  take  place.  The 
reasons  that  the  game  in  the  English  universities  present  so 
few  problems  are  reducible  to  two.  First,  little  or  no  travel 
is  necessary.  This  makes  rivalry  more  normal.  At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  for  example,  each  college  has  fifteen  or  twenty 
opponents  without  going  out  of  town.  Second,  because  the 
game  is  there  played  upon  turf  which  frequent  fogs  and 
rains  keep  as  soft  as  a  cushion. 

Even  under  these  favorable  conditions,  however,  English 
Rugby  can  easily  become  dangerous.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  colleges  at  Oxford  decided  to  organize  a  "  Cup-Tie  "  in 
Rugby,  as  they  annually  do  in  Association  football.  That  is, 
to  arrange  a  schedule  of  elimination  like  a  tennis  tourna- 
ment. This  new  arrangement  aroused  so  much  fierce  rivalry 
between  the  colleges  that  before  the  "  Tie  "  was  half  over  one 
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pUiscr  was  killed,  many  v,v.c  ...j...c...  ....U  the  remaining  sched- 
ule was  abandoned.  Since  that  time  the  Rugby  game  has 
l>ecn  played  by  very  infonnal  schedules  and  with  no  effort  to 
arrange  championship  matches.  In  some  English  schools, 
where  the  chief  contests  are  between  different  fonns,  boys  arc 
often  severely  injured.  In  last  year's  match  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Oxford  played  most  of  the  match  with  two 
nun  short  (no  substitutes  are  allowed),  one  injured  with  a 
broken  collar-bone  and  one  with  a  badly  twisted  knee.  If 
the  English  game  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  soft 
ground,  frequent  meetings  between  teams,  short  distances  to 
travel,  and  normal  rivalry,  has  proved  itself  unsatisfactory 
and  exceedingly  rough  except  when  played  under  strict  lim- 
itations, what  would  it  not  become  under  American  condi- 
tions?   Fully  as  impossible  as  the  present  game. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  very  inherent  qualities  of  a 
game  which  brings  player  directly  against  player,  as  football 
does,  is  an  impossible  American  intercollegiate  sport.  Such 
a  conclusion  does  not  at  all  mean  that  its  great  values  need  be 
lost  to  our  educational  system.  Unquestionably  greater  bene- 
fits and  enjoyment  will  come  to  us  by  frankly  facing  the 
conditions  and  by  adopting  the  English  Rugby  game  and  then 
limiting  it  to  intramural  contests. 

David  R.  Porter 

New  Yo»k,  N.  Y. 


IV 
IS  SPELLING  A  FAILURE? 

Professor  Lounsbiiry  calls  the  spelling  of  English  "  proba- 
bly the  most  vicious  to  be  found  in  any  tongue  that  ever 
existed.  With  a  number  of  sounds  for  the  same  sign,  and 
again  with  a  number  of  signs  for  the  same  sound,  it  is  in 
no  sense,"  he  says,  "  a  guide  to  pronunciation,  which  is  its 
only  proper  office."  ^  While  it  is  true  that  English  presents 
peculiar  difficulties  it  is  also  apparent  that  there  must  be 
difficulty  in  learning  to  spell  any  language.  That  is,  simplify- 
ing spelling  and  teaching  spelling  are  two  different  problems, 
tho  the  solution  of  the  first  would  simplify  the  second;  and 
except  as  the  movement  toward  making  English  spelling 
phonetic  affects  the  correctness  of  spelling  in  general  it  need 
not  be  discust  here.  From  the  point  of  view  of  teaching 
spelling,  it  is  nonsense  to  emphasize  the  phonetic  element  in 
a  more  or  less  unphonetic  tongue  like  modern  English,  rich 
in  historical  mosaic.  That  phonetic  begins  with  a  sound 
that  may  be  represented  by  /  or  ph  complicates  the  memory 
process,  but  does  not  change  its  nature. 

Granted  that  uniform  spelling  is  an  essential,  or  even  a 
great  convenience,  and  the  problem  of  the  teaching  profession 
is  to  produce  it  with  as  little  waste  of  time  and  energy  and 
as  good  results  as  possible.  The  important  elements  of  this 
problem  of  spelling,  on  its  neglected  subjective  side,  are  first, 
accurate  perceptions;  second,  type  or  character  of  memory 
and  its  intelligent  use;  third,  the  associative  processes.  And 
the  greatest  of  these  is  memory. 

Why  are  there  so  many  poor  spellers,  and  how, do  we  learn 
to  spell? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attitude  toward  spelling  has 
^  Lounsbury,  English  language,  p.  182. 
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been  affected  by  the  movement  to  reform  it.  Respect  for 
the  forms  of  words  has  been  weakened,  and  carelessness  is 
the  inevitable  result.  Interest  in — and  so  attention  to— the 
makeup  of  words  is  lost.  Nickle  or  nickel,  bcleive  or  belicz'c, 
it  makes  little  difference  to  the  modern  speller.  If  you  may 
spell  though  tho,  I  may  spell  all  right  alright,  and  accommo- 
date with  one  w  if  I  want  to.  If  you  may  spell  the  second 
syllables  of  proceed  and  precede  alike,  I  may  spell  siege  and 
seise  alike,  on  the  same  simplifying  principle.  A  college 
freshman  summed  it  up  in  her  plea:  **  Anyway,  if  English  is 
so  bad  we  can't  spell  it  why  do  we  have  to  try  ?  "  Simplified 
spelling  has,  for  the  present  generation  at  least,  greatly 
increased  bad  spelling.  If  the  spelling  of  a  word  may  be 
changed  over  night,  why  bother  to  learn  its  form  today? 

The  first  and  rarest  of  the  subjective  reasons  why  the  stu- 
dent **  can't  spell  "  is  physical — dull  hearing,  imperfect  vision, 
arising  from  a  defective  sense  organ.  Deficient  power  of  eye 
movements  is  a  possible  cause  of  inaccurate  perception.  Most 
of  our  impressions  of  spelling  enter  thru  the  eye;  if  it  is 
defective,  observation  is  faulty  and  attention  suffers.  If 
*  *  Gear '  and  '  vivid  '  are  other  synonyms  of  attended  to  and 
interesting,  in  this  narrow  use  of  the  terms,"  *  it  is  plain 
that  physical  disability  prevents  attention  in  both  its  re- 
stricted and  its  more  general  sense.  A  child  who  receives 
only  vague  impressions  of  words  as  wholes  till  he  is  twelve, 
say,  is  not  going  to  be  much  imprest  by  their  letter  elements 
in  his  later  spelling,  after  the  acquisition  of  spectacles.  This 
defective  class  is  comparatively  small,  and  its  disabilities 
should  become  less  and  less  as  the  elementary  schools  develop 
their  system  of  testing  for  sight  and  hearing.  There  is  an- 
other more  bafHing  class  of  those  whose  end-organs  appear 
t</  be  perfect,  but  whose  perceptions  seem  blurred,  who  seem 
unable  to  notice  the  difference  between  perhaps  and  prehaps, 
between  veg table  and  vegetable.  In  several  tested  cases  in 
the  primary  schools  this  blurred  perception  is  shown  to  accom- 
pany malnutfition;  that  is,  to  be  an  effect  of  low  vitality. 

'  Candns,  Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  1^7. 
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In  some   districts  the  penny  or  free  lunch  would  probably 
improve  the  spelling. 

Spelling  is,  after  all,  mainly  an  affair  of  memory.  I  am 
here  using  the  term,  not  in  the  sense  of  recognition  or  "  feel- 
ing of  familiarity,"  but  as  meaning  accurate,  reproductive 
imagination,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  exactness  of  the  repeti- 
tion.^ For  our  purposes  this  discussion  may  fall  into  three 
parts,  quality  of  memory,  types  of  memory,  and  methods  of 
stimulating  memory.  As  to  quality  of  memory.  Dr.  Angell 
says :  "  It  has  been  abundantly  emphasized  that  memory 
.  .  .  depends  in  the  last  analysis  upon  the  retentiveness  of 
the  nervous  tissues.  .  .  .  The  modifications  of  the  cortical 
tissues  w^hich  our  experiences  bring  about  are  certainly  rela- 
tively durable;  and  when  the  cortex  is  called  upon  to  re- 
suscitate a  previous  experience,  it  summons  the  appropriate 
centers,  with  their  embodied  modifications,  to  perform  again 
the  action  previously  executed.  This  is  apparently  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  memory."  ^  This  aspect  of  the  case  comes  out 
in  his  treatment  of  "  abnormality "  as  "  vastly  heightened 
sensitiveness  to  impressions,  which  can  then  be  recalled  with 
marvelous  accuracy  and  detail."  ^  He  mentions  as  examples 
mathematical  prodigies, — and  Macaulay  seems  to  have  been 
such  a  sensitive  type.  Professor  Calkins  says  of  this  re- 
tentiveness that  it  ''  differs  enormously  in  different  individuals, 
and  ordinarily  decreases  from  youth  to  age.  It  is  probably 
increased  to  some  degree  by  the  prolongation  of  intense 
stimuli  in  attentive  perception,  and  also  by  the  repetition  of 
stimuli  in  voluntary  memorizing.  .  .  .  But  the  effect  of  rep- 
etition IS  a  limited  one,  strengthening  the  memory  for  par- 
ticular facts  or  words  only,  instead  of  promoting  a  general 
ability  to  recall  all  sorts  of  facts."  ^  James  says :  ''  No  amount 
of  culture  would  seem  capable  of  modifying  a  man's  general 
retentiveness."  ^     It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  point  of  view 

'  Calkins,  Introduction  to  psychology,  chap.  xvi.. 

*  Angell,  Psychology,  p.  192. 
"  Ihid.,  p.  194. 

*  Calkins,  Introduction  to  psychology,  pp.  216,  217. 

"^  James,  Principles  of  psychology.  Vol.  I,  pp.  663,  664. 
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of  teaching  spelling  the  significant  fact  here  is  that  repeti- 
tion will  strengthen  the  memory  for  particular  words.  One 
of  the  great  devices  for  strengthening  memory  is  useless  in 
our  irregular  tongue;  "the  systematic  development  of  asso- 
ciations" which,  according  to  James,  has  the  greatest 
strengthening  eflfect,  is  about  as  helpful  in  our  present  problem 
as  in  the  teaching  of  the  multiplication  table.  Associate,  as 
one  of  my  students  did,  inherit  with  heredity,  and  derive 
heridity.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  real  reason  for  the  sys- 
tematizing of  spelling, — altho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
particular  instance,  association  of  pronunciation  with  letters 
would  have  solved  the  difficulty. 

The  result  of  experimentation  on  a  group  of  poor  spellers 
in  a  college  freshman  class  shows  poor  quality  of  memory 
more  or  less  responsible  for  about  sixty- five  per  cent,  of  those 
tested,  including  the  most  obstinate  case  of  '*  bad  speller  '* 
that  I  ever  encountered.  Such  memories  are  fading.  The 
complaint  that  **  bad  spelling  runs  in  the  family  **  may  often 
be  reducible  to — weak  retentiveness  of  certain  brain-areas  runs 
in  the  family. 

The  subject  of  types  of  memory,  or  imagery,  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  is,  it  seems,  a  field  of  psychological  research 
in  which  much  remains  to  be  done.  Motor,  visual,  and  audi- 
tory types  arc  usually  considered,  existing  always  in  com- 
bination, with  some  such  general  predominance  in  the  subject 
as  is  indicated  by  the  terms  motor-visual  or  motor-auditor}*. 
The  visualizcr,  for  example,  is  one  whose  visual  images  are 
most  accurate  and  most  readily  recalled,  tho,  oddly  enough, 
not  always  those  most  generally  employed.  The  more  fun- 
damental types  seem  to  be  the  visual  and  motor. 

In  the  process  of  learning  to  spell,  the  motor  type  takes 
the  form  mainly  of  vocalization.  Visual  imagery  constantly 
recurs  in  the  motor  process,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  rule 
out  at  any  time  all  vocalization  in  the  visual  process;  where 
•ne  fails  the  other  is  intensified  in  support  of  manor)',  and 
they  seem  to  depend  largely  on  each  other.  Auditory  imagery 
is  weak  and  fragmentar>'  in  function,  and  is  even  suspected 
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by  some  investigators  of  being  a  delusion.  Many  who  seem 
to  be  auditory  are  really  motor  types,  dependent  on  rhythms 
and  on  incipient  articulatory  feelings  from  the  throat.*  Pure 
auditory  imagery  is  most  rare;  it  is  the  image-type  of 
the  great  musicians,  like  Beethoven,  and  is  present  in  some 
degree  in  all  persons  who  are  able  to  remember  voices  and 
melodies.  Kuhlmann  concludes  that,  in  the  cases  which  he 
investigated,  ''  The  auditory  imagery  must  have  been  often 
extraordinarily  incomplete.  ...  It  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  voluntarily  controlled  directly,  but  only  thru  the  motor 
processes,  or  thru  visual  imagery  in  some  instances.  Thru 
these  aids  the  sound  was  recalled  fragment  by  fragment,  leav- 
ing usually  large  gaps  to  be  filled  in  by  motor  representatives 
alone."  ®  Pohlman  notes  that  in  auditory  presentation  of 
material  it  is  possible  for  the  subject  to  substitute  visual 
imagery.  The  heard  word  may  be  at  once  visualized,  and 
the  visual  image  instead  of  the  sound  fixt  in  the  memory. 
Hawkins  ^*^  and  Pohlman  ^^  show  auditory  presentation  to 
be  better  in  the  case  of  familiar  words,  visual  with  unfamiliar, 
and  visual  generally  better  for  adults.  Both  experimenters 
lay  this  in  part  to  the  predominance  of  auditory  imagery  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  who  can  talk,  but  to  whom  writing 
m^eans  nothing.  The  adult  uses  visual  symbols  much  more 
than  auditory.  It  seems  to  be  generally  true  that  the  motor 
and  auditory  imagery  are  strongest  in  children,  beginning  to 
decline  about  the  time  the  line  for  visual  begins  to  rise — 
that  is,  at  what  is  known  as  the  first  onset  of  puberty,  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  Professor  Spindler  ac- 
counts ^^  for  the  over-emphasis  on  visual  methods  of  presenta- 
tion by  suggesting  that  the  visual  type  is  most  common,  espe- 

*  A  very  good  example  of  the  importance  of  this  second  sort  of  n^otor 
memory  process  is  given  by  the  method  used  in  the  speech  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes. 

®  Kuhlmann,  On  the  analysis  of  auditory  memory  consciousness,  Amer- 
ican journal  of  psychology,  April,  1909. 

^^  Hawkins,  Experiments  on  memory  types.  Psychological  review,  Vol. 
4,  pp.  285,  294. 

"  Pohlman,  Experimentalle  Beitrage  zur  Lehre  von  Gedachtnis. 

"  Professor  Spindler,  Memory  types  in  spelling,  Education,  vol.  28,  p.  175. 
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cially  among  girls  and  women,  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
predominant  type  among  teachers.  A  sounder  explanation, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  teachers  are  adults.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  type  can  be  shown  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  either  sex. 

Whatever  the  memory  type,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  subject  if  he  is  taught  to  recall  each  word  immediately 
after  it  has  been  presented  to  him.**  Experience  shows  that 
the  recalling  of  a  word  after  some  hours  or  even  days — 
dclaye<l  recall — is  also  of  great  value.  But  from  the  results 
obtained  the  factor  of  immediate  recall,  a  form  of  course  of 
repetition,  is  the  most  im|)ortant  one  in  the  learning  process. 
Physiologically  considered  this  recall  of  attention  to  the  word 
seems  to  grave  the  image  deeper  in  the  recording  tissues. 

Attention  is  vitally  related  to  memory  from  beginning  to 
end  of  the  learning  process.  Inattention  results  from  defec- 
tive end-organs,  from  malnutrition,  from  the  use  of  unsuit- 
able methods  of  presenting  material — such  as  purely  visual 
presentation  to  little  children  or  to  a  motor-auditory  subject — 
and  in  some  instances  from  nervous  inhibition.  Some  momen- 
ta r>'  stoppage  of  the  associated  pathways  in  the  cortex  checks 
the  attempt  at  recall.  After  spending  twenty  seconds  in  mem- 
orizing visually  a  list  of  eight  nonsense  syllables,  one  nervous 
girl  recalled  the  first  incorrectly,  two  others  correctly,  and 
then  declared  she  could  remember  no  more.  After  a  few 
minutes*  conversation  she  picked  up  her  pencil,  wrote  four 
more  syllables  and  corrected  the  first.  Similarly  some  chil- 
dren whose  dictation  spelling  is  very  bad  will  spell  the  same 
words  correctly  a  little  later.  A  sort  of  inattention,  due  to 
u  hat  might  be  called  mental  laziness,  sometimes  prevents  the 
subject  from  gaining  a  correct  initial  impression  of  a  word. 
Inattention,  or  brevity  of  attention,  occurs  in  the  disposition 
of  some  persons  to  go  off,  as  the  experimenters  say,  at  half 
cock.  The  results  are  usually  called  careless,  but  are  due  to 
an  inherent  disposition  to  react  before  the  stimulating  process 

"  E.  E.  Abbott,  Om  /4#  ttmaJysit  af  iJu  memory  fmnctiom  im  oHhotrrnpkf, 
'lliooU  University  Invettigatiot^ 
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is  completed.  The  reaction  time,  that  is,  is  very  quick.  The 
subject,  for  instance,  pronounces  and  spells  rhyme  when  the 
word  seen  was  rhythm. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  tests  of  a  group  of  unusually  poor 
spellers  in  a  college  freshman  class  show  2 1  per  cent  hampered 
by  sense  deficiencies,  28  per  cent,  particularly  bright  students, 
64  per  cent,  weak  memories — particularly  where  visual  im- 
agery was  the  sort  chiefly  employed  by  the  student.  The 
majority  of  this  third  class  seem  to  be  affected  by  unintelli- 
gent teaching  in  the  elementary  schools — or  by  no  teaching 
at  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  child  left  to  himself 
will  learn  spelling,  or  anything  else,  in  the  easiest  and  most 
effective  way.  In  several  cases  it  was  found  by  test  that 
motor  imagery  was  strongest  in  subjects  who  had  been  so 
taught  or  had  so  taught  themselves  that  they  depended  on 
a  weak  visual  memory.  The  bright  girls  belonged  to  a  class 
of  motors,  either  visual  or  auditory,  known  as  non-verbal,  in 
which  the  word  is  not  remembered  as  such  but  as  some  other 
form  of  idea.  They  pass  so  directly  from  the  concrete  im- 
pression to  the  building  up  of  ideas  in  schematic  fashion, 
either  visual  or  motor,  that  the  attention  does  not  dwell 
long  enough  on  the  word  to  produce  a  clear  impression  of 
its  elements.  Such  persons  are  at  a  certain  disadvantage, 
but  they  rid  themselves  of  a  good  deal  of  the  red  tape  of 
thinking  and  are  comparatively  rare.  They  fall  back  on 
association  to  enforce  memory.  In  the  case  of  a  test  on 
nonsense  syllables — devised  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  the 
associative  process  from  the  memorizing — one  subject  re- 
membered the  syllables  miw  gal  rop  by  the  imagined  threat 
mine  gal!  rope!  and  recalled  them  as  min  gal  rope.  She  has 
been  most  helped  by  rules  and  the  study  of  derivations,  both 
methods  of  questionable  value  in  ordinary  cases.  ''  In  a 
word,"  to  quote  Professor  Calkins,^*  ''  a  good  verbal  memory 
is  an  intellectual  luxury,  not  a  capacity  indispensable  to  vigor- 
ous mental  life.  Great  pains  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
stimulate  and  to  cultivate  it,  but  when  an  individual  is  almost 
^*  Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  216. 
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utterly  devoid  of  it,  he  should  not  be  condemned  to  a  life  of 
ceaseless  and  almost  useless  repetition." 

Reasoning,  applied  to  English  spelling,  has  unfortunate 
results.  It  breaks  down  the  spelling  reflexes :  the  thing  takes 
a  conscious  turn;  and  a  good  speller  sometimes  degenerates 
before  one's  eyes.  The  cause  is  often  the  study  of  other  lan- 
guages, especially  when  that  study  is  begun  comparatively  late. 
Rules  and  derivations,  even  the  attracting  of  attention  to  the 
process  of  spelling,  often  produce  or  aggravate  the  disease 
they  were  intended  to  cure. 

The  principal  causes  of  poor  spelling  may  then  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  defective  end-organs,  a  small  factor;  weakness 
or  practical  non-existence  of  verbal  memory,  in  which  case 
the  pursuit  of  spelling  is  comparatively  hopeless,  also  a  small 
factor;  weak  retentiveness  of  memory,  particularly  unfortu- 
nate in  the  case  of  spelling  as  little  help  can  be  had  from 
associations;  emphasis  on  the  phonetic  and  associative  ele- 
ments in  the  language,  which  is  ahnost  fatal;  a  very  great 
waste  of  interest  and  energy  caused  by  poor  adaptation  of 
sense-material  to  the  type  of  the  speller;  and  a  general  careless 
attitude  on  the  part  of  students,  arising  from  the  popular 
unrest  on  the  subject  of  spelling. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  conditions?  Whose  is  the 
responsibility?  If  we  set  aside  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  language  and  in  the  students,  the  responsibility  for  exist- 
ing conditions  lies  largely  with  the  educators  of  this  country. 
By  that  term  is  meant,  not  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools, 
but  the  teachers  of  the  teachers.  The  methods  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  must  bear  the  spelling  burden,  arc 
in  many  localities  bad  beyond  belief  on  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  attacked. 
In  many  cases  there  is  not  even  sufficient  attention  paid  to 
the  subject  to  insure  the  preservation  and  application  of  purely 
empirical  knowledge.  Conditions  arc  such  that  J.  M.  Rice, 
writing  not  long  ago  in  the  Fontm  on  The  futility  of  tht  spdl- 
»«<7  grind,  finds  that  previous  training  makes  little  difference — 
that  in  the  eighth  grade  training  received  in  the  lower  grades 
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has  little  or  no  effect.  He  insists  that  he  finds  no  relation 
between  methods  and  results.  Results  are  the  same  under  all 
methods.  In  other  words,  the  results  are  bad  under  all 
methods — with  an  obvious  deduction  concerning  the  methods. 
His  conclusion  that  maturity  is  a  greater  factor  than  any 
method  may  very  likely  be  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  teaching  and  most  of  the  presentation  of  material 
apart  from  teaching,  that  is,  the  printed  word,  appeal  to  the 
visual  imagery,  which  develops  with  maturity.  The  teachers, 
themselves  visualizers,  use  visualizing  methods  with  children 
whose  auditory  and  motor  imagery  is  the  proper  point  of 
attack. 

Complaints  to  the  newspapers  sometimes  contain  a  grain 
of  wheat  in  the  chaff.  The  one  before  me,  from  the  New 
York  Times,  November  3,  1909,  is  entitled  ''  Bad  spellers, 
Fault  lies  in  vogue  of  teaching  words  without  regard  to 
letters."  In  general,  I  should  say,  the  fault  in  the  past  has 
lain  in  teaching  reading,  and  letting  it  go  at  that.  Recogniz- 
ing words  as  wholes,  particularly  for  types  not  strongly  visual, 
is  almost  useless  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning  to  spell. 
If  the  letters  are  not  the  point  of  interest  they  will  not  be 
remembered.  Teaching  reading  and  spelling  together  by  the 
phonetic  method  is  death  on  spelling — ^there  is  no  other  ade- 
quate phrase.  It  is  likely  to  have  the  curious  and  exasperating 
effect  on  some  children  of  producing  the  right  letters  in 
the  wrong  order.  For  alter  and  pillow,  in  the  second  grade, 
I  have  received  atler  and  powill.  This  sort  of  analysis 
distracts  the  visual  type  by  adding  to  the  material,  and  is  no 
sort  of  guide  to  the  vocalizers.  I  suppose  no  one  disapproves 
of  an  intelligent  use  of  the  phonetic  systems  of  teaching 
reading. 

Another  fault  we  often  encounter  is  the  attempt  to  teach 
spelling  by  a  language  lesson.  Now  looking  up  a  word  in 
the  dictionary,  learning  its  definition,  and  putting  it  into  use 
correctly  is  good  training — in  vocabulary.  Experiment  has 
proved  it  practically  useless  as  a  ,means  of  teaching  spelling. 
It  is  also  pretty  well  established  that  the  teaching  of  rules 
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aiul  ilci.».»i.wiis  is  of  little  use.  I  have  found  thetn  useful  in 
the  case  of  young  women  who  could  not  spell,  especially  non- 
\crbal  types,  but  consider  them  bewildering  and  unsettling 
rather  than  beneficial  in  the  case  of  children. 

I  have  been  interested  in  noticing  the  curious  stand  of  some 
writers  on  spelling  who  do  throw  the  emphasis  where  it 
belongs,  on  memory  processes.  For  instance :  "  **  The  spell- 
ing of  each  word  must  Ik  learned  by  an  act  of  sheer  incniory, 
reasoning  must  be  subdued  " ;  **  The  child  becomes  a  blind  and 
slavish  follower  of  authority,  and  gets  the  idea  that  reason 
is  a  bad  guide  " ;  words  "  must  simply  be  learned  by  brute 
force,  without  any  reason.*'  As  reasoning  in  the  pedagogical 
sense  has  little  place  in  the  mental  processes  of  children  under 
fourteen,  and  as  the  ideal  time  for  the  bulk  of  the  teaching 
of  spelling  is  while  the  meniorj'  processes  are  strongest,  the 
child  is  extremely  unlikely  to  get  an  idea  that  reason  is  a  bad 
guide,  for  he  depends  on  it  for  very  little  of  his  learning. 
He  is,  in  the  main,  in  the  acquiring  stage.  The  greatest  ol>- 
jection  to  sheer  memorizing  seems  to  be  that  it  involves  toil. 
There  seems  still  to  be  abroad  the  notion  Newman  complained 
of.  that  **  Learning  is  to  be  without  exertion,  without  atten- 
tion, without  toil.'*  It  is  true  that  association  is  of  little 
help  in  English  spelling,  also  that  it  is  to  be  regrette<l;  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  facts  that  we  have  the  spelling,  tliat 
there  is  some  reason  for  keeping  it,  and  that  it  has  to  be 
taught.  And  the  task  after  all  is  not  impossible.  Chinese 
characters — I  am  not  advocating  them — are  leamctl  in  in- 
credible numbers;  doubtless  because  a  good  all-round  niixt 
method,  motor-auditory- visual,  is  used. 

In  one  good  normal  school  where  there  is  an  unsystematic 
but  earnest  attempt  to  teach  s(>elling  some  enlightening  work 
is  done.  In  the  primary  grades  the  teacher  writes  a  few 
words  on  the  board,  four  to  six,  talks  to  the  children  about 
them,  has  them  look  at  the  words,  covers  them  and  has  them 
spelle<I.  finally  erases  and  has  them  written  on  paper,  the 
teacher  giving  the  word  in  a  sentence  and  then  pronouncing 
'*  Femald,  Popular  science  mouikiy. 
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it  again,  as:  I  see  a  blue  bird.  Bird.  Professor  Calkins 
says :  ^^  ''  One  should  visualize,  or  repeat,  or  listen  to  the 
words  to  be  remembered,  according  as  one's  memory  is  visual, 
'  motor,'  or  auditory ;  indeed  one  should  ordinarily  employ 
all  three  methods,  since  most  people's  images  are  of  what  is 
called  the  mixed  type."  We  might  add,  and  since  in  a  large 
class  it  is  impossible  to  pay  attention  to  particular  types. 
This  method  of  the  normal  school  teacher  makes  use  of 
"  visual,  *  motor,'  and  auditory  memory,"  rather  too  much 
visual,  perhaps,  and  too  little  motor.  The  defining  and  asso- 
ciating element  has  practically  no  effect  on  spelling  except  as 
it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  word.  The  use 
of  recall  is  good,  but  in  this  grade  as  in  later  ones  there  is 
hardly  sufficient  repetition  to  insure  fixt  memory.  It  should 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  more  words  are  for- 
gotten in  the  first  fifteen  minutes  after  learning,  than  in  the 
month  which  follows.^^  In  the  fourth  grade  dictation  of 
words  comes  in  review  at  the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  sixth 
grade  eight  words  are  given.  Four  words  are  pronounced 
and  spelled  one  at  a  time  and  put  into  sentences;  the  children 
study  a  minute,  close  book,  stand,  pronounce  and  spell  the 
group  from  memory.  The  second  four  are  taken  up  in  the 
same  way.  Then  the  teacher  goes  quickly  around  the  class 
calling  children  to  spell.  Later  the  words  are  dictated.  Visual 
material  is  less  pronounced  here;  recall  is  very  prominent. 
In  the  seventh  grade  a  great  deal  of  what  is  properly  language 
work  is  done;  this,  if  the  experimenters  are  right,  is  a  waste 
of  time  so  far  as  spelling  is  concerned.  Twelve  words  from 
the  book  are  pronounced  and  spelled  in  concert.  They  are 
then  looked  up  in  dictionaries,  classified  as  to  parts  of  speech, 
and  defined.  Twelve  sentences  are  then  made.  In  class, 
words  and  meanings  are  given  orally,  and  the  words  written. 
There  is  very  little  here  to  call  attention  to  the  letter  elements 
of  the  word.  A  retentive  memiory,  predominantly  visual, 
would  spell  correctly  under  this  method.     In  this  school  spell- 

^'^  Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  214. 

^'  Professor  Calkins,  Introduction  to  psychology,  p.  212. 
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ing  as  siuh  is  cuinpuUoi y  in  eight  grades,  and  is  taught  in  the 
ninth. 

The  following  method  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in 
which  wise  and  unwise  elements  are  mixt.  The  words,  a 
list  of  gradually  increasing  length,  are  written  on  the  black- 
board in  the  morning.  No  particular  time  is  set  for  mem- 
orizing them;  they  are  there  to  be  lookt  at,  repeated,  recalled, 
thru  the  morning.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  class  is 
expected  to  write  the  list  from  memory.  This  method  as 
applied  had  one  serious  fault:  the  children  were  not  allowed 
to  move  their  lips  in  learning.  It  is  true  that  children  vocal- 
lizing  are  likely  to  make  a  noise,  but  prohibiting  it  hampers 
the  vocal-auditorv  f-\ne  seriously,  and  all  mlxt  types  to  some 
extent. 

In  Miss  Abbott's  paper  on  On  the  analysis  of  the  memory 
function  in  orthography  a  careful  summary  of  the  conclu- 
sions obtained  from  experimentation,  on  trained  adult  ob- 
ser\ers,  is  made.  I.  Visual  presentation  is  more  favorable 
for  this  kind  of  material  (words)  than  auditory,  largely 
because  in  most  cases  auditor}*  material  must  be  visualized  as 
it  is  heard,  and  consequently  involves  a  longer  process.  (This 
would  be  truer  of  the  adults  used  as  subjects  than  of  children.) 
II.  \'ocalization  enters  into  the  learning  process  rather  more 
than  into  the  recall  process.  (The  small  boy  who  learns  his 
lesson  by  mouthing  it  eliminates  or  minimizes  vocalization 
when  writing  the  word  at  dictation.)  The  most  favorable 
means  of  employing  vocalization  is  in  the  pronunciation  of 
syllables.  The  attempt  to  pronounce  the  letters  is  too  dis- 
tracting to  the  visual  type;  the  attempt  to  inhibit  vocalization 
altogether  is  distracting  for  the  mixt  vocal-auditor>'  and  visual 
types.  Syllable  pronunciation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  aid 
in  both  cases.  III.  Indication  of  pronunciation  and  spacing 
into  syllables  is  an  aid  to  learning.  To  the  strongly  visual 
type,  however,  the  distraction  caused  by  increased  visual 
material  will  overbalance  the  aid  received  in  vocalizing.  IV. 
Simultaneous  exposure  is  more  favorable  for  immediate  re- 
call than  successive  exposure,  but  results  for  delayed  recall 
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are  better  for  successive  exposure.  (For  instance,  a  poem  can 
be  most  easily  learned  for  reproduction  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  reading  it  over  several  times  from  beginning 
to  end.  If  it  is  to  be  made  a  permanent  acquisition  it  must, 
by  most  persons,  be  studied  verse  by  verse,  stanza  by  stanza.) 
V.  It  is  a  great  advantage  if  the  subject  be  allowed  to  recall 
each  word  immediately  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him. 
Results  are  better  both  for  immediate  and  delayed  recall  when 
this  is  done.  In  fact,  from  the  results  obtained  in  all  the 
series  of  experiments  the  factor  of  immediate  recall  is  the 
most  important  one  in  the  learning  process. 

"  Department  teaching,"  with  its  concentration  of  interest, 
may  lead  to  an  early  systematizing  and  rationalizing  of  the 
teaching  of  spelling.  Is  it  to  be  given  over  to  the  teacher  of 
reading  or  of  "  language  "  ?  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  of 
our  over-responsible  teachers-in-general  that  they  will  do  more 
than  teach  as  they  are  directed  or  as  their  experience  has 
happened  to  lead  them.  The  work  must  be  done  by  the 
normal  schools,  and  the  educators.  The  latter,  in  turn,  can 
not  go  into  the  laboratories  and  do  the  work  of  the  trained 
psychologist,  tho  they  can  often  supply  him  with  data.  And 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  psychologist  will  not,  as  a  rule, 
concern  himself  with  that  practical  application  of  his  results 
which  would  involve  him  in  such  undifferentiated  raw  material 
and  such  undiscriminating  lay  use  of  his  cherished  vocabulary. 
The  educators  must  take  up  the  results  of  successful  experi- 
ence and  the  results  of  skilled  experimentation  and  combine 
them  into  a  thoughtful  practise. 

Esther  E.  Shaw 
Vassar  College 
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VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

CHANGES  IN  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Last  June  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  adopted  a  new  set  of  regulations 
governing  entrance  to  college  and  graduation  therefrom. 
These  new  regulations  go  into  effect  in  October.  The  move- 
ment toward  a  change  in  the  regulations  began  several  years 
ago  with  some  experiments  conducted  by  Miss  Marion  Tal- 
bot, Dean  of  Women,  among  the  women  students  in  the  col- 
leges. 

Dean  Talbot  found  that  much  of  the  listless  drifting  of 
the  women  students  could  be  prevented  and  many  a  rather 
dreary  college  course  of  doubtful  educational  value  could  be 
converted  into  one  of  interest  and  evident  educational  value 
if  each  student  could  be  induced,  early  in  the  course,  to  choose 
a  vocation  and  arrange  her  studies  with  reference  to  it.  The 
experiments  were  very  much  hampered,  however,  by  the  ex- 
isting regulations,  which  compelled  the  students  to  do  much  of 
their  work  in  courses  wholly  unrelated  to  their  vocational  aims. 
The  deans  found  themselves  unable  in  many  cases  to  justify 
this  '*  extraneous  "  work  to  the  students,  and  therefore  ap- 
pealed to  the  faculty  for  relief. 

In  response  to  this  appeal,  a  ''  curriculum  committee ''  of  fif- 
teen was  appointed  two  years  ago  to  study  the  situation  and 
make  recommendations.  The  new  regulations  are  the  result 
of  the  work  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  soon  found  a  number  of  things  which  it 
could  not  justify  on  educational  grounds.  For  example,  out 
of  450  students  who  entered  last  October,  150  were  condi- 
tioned.    These  conditions  were  mostly  of  two  kinds;  those 
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due  to  shortage  in  foreign  languages,  three  units  being  re^ 
quired,  and  but  two  offered ;  and  those  due  to  the  presentation 
of  units  like  stenography  and  agriculture,  which  were  not  ac- 
cq)tcd  for  entrance  credit  at  the  University.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents presented  fifteen  units  credit,  but  they  were  not  all  of  the 
prescribed  kind.  Yet  the  work,  in  college  of  those  who  en- 
tered with  conditions  seemed  (|uite  as  good  as  that  of  those 
who  cntereil  without.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to  justify  the 
entrance  requirements  when  the  efficiency  of  the  students  was 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  way  in  which  they  did  the  work  re- 
quired of  them  in  college. 

One  very  peculiar  condition  was  found  in  the  case  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  state  normal  schools  who  came  to  the  College 
of  Education  to  take  two  years'  work  and  get  a  bachelor's 
degree.  The  normal  schools  require  no  foreign  languages  for 
graduation.  The  University  requires  four  and  a  half  years' 
work  in  these  languages.  Therefore  these  students  from  the 
normal  schools  often  were  required  to  spend  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  time  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  study- 
ing elementary  French  and  German.  The  bachelor's  degree 
in  education  was  then  conferred,  on  the  basis  of  professional 
study  in  the  normal  school  and  elemcntarv  French  and  German 
taken  at  the  Universit} 

Conditions  of  this  sort  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Uni- 
versity was  not  cooperating  with  the  high  schools  and  the 
normal  schools  in  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  The  Uni- 
versity therefore  invited  the  cooperating  schools  to  appoint  five 
representatives  of  the  secondary  schools  to  constitute  with  fxvt 
members  of  the  faculty  a  committee  of  conference.  The  in- 
vestigations of  this  committee  made  clear  the  following  points : 
I  That  the  secondary  schools  arc  unable  to  meet  satisfactorily 
the  just  demands  of  their  communities  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  students  for  college  according  to  the  old  entrance  re- 
quirements. 2.  That  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  can  not  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  college  entrance  requirements  unless  he 
decides  before  the  close  of  his  second  year  that  he  intends  to  go 
to  college.  Many  an  excellent  student  does  not  sec  his  way 
clear  to  go  to  college  until  the  end  of  his  high  school  course. 
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and  then  he  finds  the  college  entrance  requirements  an  almost 
impassable  barrier,  altho  he  has  had  an  excellent  high  school 
course  and  one  well  adapted  to  meet  his  individual  needs. 
3.  The  specification  by  the  college  of  specific  subject-matter 
and  methods  of  presenting  it  no  longer  helps  the  high  school; 
on  the  contrary,  it  decidedly  hampers  it.  In  like  manner  ex- 
aminations of  the  ordinary  type  hamper  the  work  of  the  high 
schools.  4.  The  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  high  school 
is  the  way  in  which  its  students  do  their  work  in  college. 
The  secondary  schools  welcome  this  kind  of  a  test,  provided 
they  are  left  free  to  develop  efficiency  in  their  students  by  their 
own  methods.  5.  In  order  that  the  secondary  schools  be  free 
to  experiment  and  find  the  methods  and  subjects  best  adapted 
to  develop  socially  efficient  and  scholarly  students,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  work  accepted  for  college  entrance  should  be  en- 
tirely free  from  restriction  of  any  kind;  the  remainder  should 
be  unrestricted  by  details  of  subject-matter  or  method  of 
treatment.  6.  The  colleges  can  strengthen  the  high  schools 
much  more  efficiently  by  the  adequate  preparation  in  college 
of  prospective  high  school  teachers,  than  by  limiting  the  free- 
dom of  these  teachers  by  specifications  of  requirements  which 
the  graduates  of  the  college  are  not  always  able  to  satisfy. 
7.  In  order  that  there  be  real  cooperation  between  high  school 
and  college  and  real  coordination  and  coherence  of  the  work 
in  both,  high  school  principals  and  teachers  should  visit  and 
inspect  college  classes  and  discuss  freely  their  opinions  of  the 
work  done  in  college  with  college  instructors  who  have  vis- 
ited high  schools  and  are  familiar  with  conditions  there. 

That  portion  of  the  new  regulations  which  deals  with  en- 
trance requirements  has  been  framed  to  meet  these  conditions. 
Every  student  is  required  to  present  three  units  of  English  at 
entrance.  The  only  specification  of  the  nature  of  these  three 
units  is  that  the  student  be  able  to  write  and  read  English  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  department  of  English  in  the  uni- 
versity. In  order  to  test  the  students  in  English,  every  one  is 
required  to  continue  work  in  English  for  six  months  in  college. 

Besides  the  three  units  of  English,  each  student  must  present 
seven  units  in  the  standard  high  school  subjects;  viz.,  ancient 
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language,  moclcm  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history  and 
social  science,  and  science.  At  least  three  of  these  seven  units 
must  be  in  one  of  these  fields,  and  at  least  two  in  another. 
The  student  thus  must  have  a  major  and  a  minor  subject  in 
high  school.  He  is  not  required  to  have  had  work  in  all  these 
fields  of  knowledge  during  his  high  school  course.  He  can 
enter  without  any  foreign  language,  or  without  high-school 
mathematics,  or  without  high-school  science,  or  without  hii^h- 
school  history. 

The  remaining  fivt  units  required  for  entrance  may  consist 
of  any  work  for  which  the  high  school  from  which  the  student 
comes  gives  credit  toward  its  own  diploma.  This  gives  the 
high  school  complete  control  over  one-third  of  every  student's 
work,  without  in  any  way  prejudicing  his  preparation  to  enter 
cnjlege.  Because  of  the  great  flexibility  of  these  requirements, 
entrance  with  conditions  will  not  be  permitted. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  entrance  "  requirements  "  furnish 
a  solution  of  the  college  entrance  problem  only  in  the  admin- 
istrative sense.  They  furnish  a  formula  that  can  be  admin- 
tered,  and  assure  the  college  of  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build,  without  blocking  the  way  of  a  scientific  study  of  the  edu- 
cational problems  involved.  Their  chief  chann  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  open  the  way  for  a  genuine  cooperative  study  of 
the  yet  unsolved  problems  of  democratic  education,  and  en- 
*•  inage  both  school  and  college  to  careful  experiments  in 
im'thu<ls  and  results  of  teaching. 

There  arc  three  important  factors  which  give  confidence  in 
the  success  of  so  free  a  system  of  entrance.  The  first  is  the 
^>stem  of  grading  now  in  use  in  the  university.  For  several 
\ears  the  university  has  been  using  a  system  of  grading  by 
A  hich  inefficient  students  are  automatically  eliminated  early  in 
their  course.  About  one  hundred  students  have  been  thus 
eliminated  during  each  of  the  past  two  years.  H  the  schools 
send  us  inefficient  students,  these  students  will  not  remain  long 
in  college. 

The  second  factor  is  a  system  of  staii 
choul  and  college  records  devised  and  j'     ;l  :<:     i)    a  cni 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
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ondary  Schools.  Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  C.  H. 
Judd,  this  committee  has  shown  conclusively  that  a  suitable 
comparison  of  the  school  and  the  college  records  of  the  pupils 
who  go  from  one  to  the  other  furnishes  a  perfectly  impersonal 
and  reliable  comparison  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  the  school 
and  the  college.  The  North  Central  Association  has  made 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  such  records  part  of  its 
regular  work,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  is  introducing 
this  method  into  its  own  system  of  bookkeeping.  Hereafter 
schools  that  send  students  to  Chicago  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  these  records.  These  records  work  both  ways — they 
enable  one  to  discover  inefficient  work  in  the  college  as  well  as 
in  the  schools. 

The  third  factor  is  an  invitation  recently  sent  out  by  the 
university  to  the  principals  and  teachers  of  cooperating  schools 
to  visit  those  university  classes  in  which  the  work  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  high  school  work.  The  high  school  men  are  in- 
vited to  have  their  suggestions  and  criticisms  ready  for  pres- 
entation at  a  conference  called  for  the  purpose  next  April. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  college  work  are  also  very 
simple,  and  constitute  what  must  be  called  only  an  admin- 
istrative solution  of  the  problem.  Each  student  must  continue 
during  his  freshman  year  one  of  the  subjects  which  he  has 
taken  in  high  school.  Before  the  end  of  his  second  year, 
each  student  must  have  taken,  either  in  high  school  or  in  col- 
lege, at  least  two  years'  work  in  history  and  economics,  in 
mathematics,  in  science;  he  must  also  be  able  to  read  well  one 
of  the  modern  foreign  languages. 

As  special  work  for  a  degree,  each  student  does  three  years 
of  coherent  and  progressive  work  in  one  subject,  and  two  years 
of  the  same  sort  of  work  in  another.  The  curriculum  commit- 
tee is  charged  with  the  duty  of  defining  series  of  courses  that 
may  be  used  in  satisfying  these  requirements.  It  is  proposed 
to  recognize  not  only  three  years'  work  in  one  department, 
but  also  three  years  of  properly  coordinated  work  in  several 
departments.  This  plan,  it  will  be  noted,  not  only  cares  for 
the  student;  it  also  offers  large  possibilities  of  encouraging 
interdepartmental  cooperation. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  new 
regulations  are  not  intended  either  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  or  to  lower  the  standards  of  the  university.  They 
arc  an  administrative  solution  of  pending  educational  prob- 
lems, and  are  intended  to  bring  the  high  school  and  the  college 
together  in  a  cooperative,  scientific,  and  experimental  study 
of  their  common  problems  of  democratic  education. 

Thb  Uicnrusmr  or  Chicaco 


A  SUGGESTED  REQUIREMENT   FOR  THE   DEGREE  OP 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  HISTORY 

It  has  come  to  be  generally  accepted  that  it  is  highly 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  the  college  teacher  of  history 
possess  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  degree  has 
acquired  a  distinct  utilitarian  value  as  a  means  of  academic 
advancement;  failure  to  obtain  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  bar  to 
professional  progress.  It  might  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
the  work  prescribed  for  the  degree  is  calculated  to  prepare 
the  student  who  receives  it  for  the  career  which  he  intends 
to  follow.  Law  schools  aim  to  turn  out  students  qualified 
for  the  work  of  the  bar;  schools  of  forestry  seek  to  develop 
practical  foresters.  Were  it  not  so  they  would  have  slight 
reason  for  existence.  Is  the  student  who  has  received  the 
doctor's  degree  in  history  qualified  to  practise  his  profession? 
Certainly  most  of  those  who  acquire  this  distinction  expect 
to  earn  their  bread  by  teaching.  Have  they  learned  an>'thing 
about  teaching?  The  fact  is  that  the  course  which  the  pros- 
pective teacher  has  taken,  the  work  which  he  has  done, 
appears  to  have  been  planned  under  the  assumption  that  he 
would  gain  his  livelihood  by  research,  by  writing  history. 
Of  the  majority  of  those  who  annually  receive  the  doctorate 
in  history  in  our  universities  this  is  certainly  not  true.  They 
will  teach. 

I  low  they  will  teach  depends  upon  themselves.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  after  spending  several  years  in  preliminary  training 
thr  young  teacher  i"-^  nt^tfr^r^rr  t.»>/-»n  hie  nr.^f<»s<ion  has  not 
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learned  the  A  B  C  of  his  work.  He  knows  nothing  of  the 
problems  of  education,  tho  he  calls  himself  an  educator;  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  the  art  of  teaching,  tho  he 
is  called  a  teacher.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  teachers,  like 
poets,  are  born.  Some  men  are  natural  teachers.  But,  unless 
he  knows  by  intuition,  the  young  teacher  learns  how  to  teach, 
if  he  ever  does  learn  it,  slowly  and  painfully.  He  flounders 
about  in  the  classroom,  makes  crude  mistakes,  tries  out  the- 
ories of  his  own,  fails  to  hold  the  attention  or  inspire  the 
interest  of  his  students.  Slowly,  if  he  is  tactful  and  given 
to  self-examination  and  criticism,  he  corrects  mistakes,  aban- 
dons old  methods,  adopts  new  ones,  studies  his  classes,  learns 
how  to  hold  their  attention,  to  be  interesting,  perhaps  even 
inspiring, — in  short,  becomes  a  good  teacher.  But  the  process 
has  been  long  and  arduous,  discouraging  at  times,  yes,  even 
mortifying.  No  hand,  moreover,  was  stretched  forth  to  help, 
no  kindly  critic  was  near  to  point  out  mistakes  and  suggest 
remedies.  He  was  left  face  to  face  with  his  classes  to  sink  or 
swim. 

And  what  was  his  preparation  ?  What  work  was  he  obliged 
to  perform,  what  apprenticeship  did  he  serve  for  admission 
to  the  gild?  What  were  the  requirements  for  the  degree? 
Several  advanced  courses  offered  by  eminent  specialists  on 
periods  and  subjects  in  which  they  were  particularly  inter- 
ested; a  couple  of  seminar  courses  in  which  he  worked  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  and  learned  historical  method, 
and  as  the  culmination  of  the  whole  a  thesis  embodying  the 
results  of  original  investigation  and,  let  us  say,  examining 
minutely  the  facts  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  obscure  medieval 
popes  and  conclusively  proving  that  the  old  view  of  the 
worthy  in  question  is  entirely  erroneous.  He  has  Been  care- 
fully trained  in  method,  he  is  familiar  with  the  paraphernalia 
of  bibliography  and  historiography.  He  is  on  intirnate  terms 
with  the  library,  and  quite  at  home  at  the  seminar  table. 
Imagine  him  in  the  classroom,  called  upon  to  teach  the  history 
of  Europe  to  a  class  of  young  men!  Can  he  interest,  can 
he  teach  them?  If  he  can,  he  owes  it,  certainly  in  no  direct 
way  to  his  technical  training.     He  was  not  required,  probably 
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not  even  urged  to  give  any  study  or  thought  to  the  subject  of 
e<lucation  or  the  practical  problems  of  teaching.  The  can- 
didate for  a  certificate  to  teach  the  common  branches  in  the 
evening  schools  of  New  York  is  re<|uircd,  I  believe,  to  show 
some  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  psychology. 
The  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  may  be  blissfully  igno- 
rant of  the  entire  subject.  He  is  on  intimate  terms  with 
records  and  doctiments;  with  men,  and  he  must  now  face  men, 
he  is  ill  at  case.     No  wonder  we  have  failures. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  work  done 
in  the  graduate  schools.  Train  students  in  method,  teach 
them  how  to  investigate,  fill  them  with  enthusiasm  to  advance 
the  bounds  of  knowledge;  but  remember  that  if  they  engage 
in  what  is  called  productive  work,  in  most  cases,  at  all  events, 
it  will  be  apart  from  the  regular  and  necessary  work  whereby 
they  earn  their  bread.  It  will  be  the  work  of  evenings,  off 
hours,  or  vacations,  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  It  is 
altogether  desirable  that  the  teacher  engage  in  such  work, 
both  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  it  will  improve  his  teach- 
ing. No  one  would  deny  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
man  who  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  subject,  acquired 
by  a  direct  contact  with  the  original  sources,  will  teach  it 
better  than  he  who  lacks  such  knowledge.  Most  teachers 
would  go  further  and  admit  that  the  appreciation  and  feeling 
for  history  acquired  by  research  in  si>ecial  subjects  are  of  no  in- 
considerable benefit  to  them  in  the  teaching  of  subjects  which 
have  no  direct  connection  with  their  particular  fields.  The 
reason  why  scholars  of  distinction  are  sometimes  not  good 
ttachers  is  not  because  they  know  too  much»  but  because  they 
know  too  little — about  teaching. 

Some  forty  years  ago  Seeley,  deploring  the  lack  of  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  lamented  the  fact  that  the 
tutors,  usually  men  of  marked  capability,  were  so  completely 
at>sor))ed  in  the  routine  of  teaching  that  they  had  no  leisure 
fur  productive  work.  Scholarship  and  teaching,  he  argued, 
help  each  other.     *'  Where  the  spirit  of  original  inquiry  is 

'>st  active  among  the  teachers,  there  the  teaching  is  best 
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.  .  .  in  a  University  education  and  learning  can  only  flourish 
together."  But  Seeley's  plea  for  scholarship  is  not  greatly 
needed  today,  at  least  not  among  college  teachers  of  history 
trained  under  the  present  regime.  There  is  no  danger  that 
those  of  them  who  are  ambitious  will  neglect  production  for 
teaching.  Never  was  Carlyle's  injunction  taken  in  more 
deadly  earnest  than  by  the  doctor  in  history  today :  "  Produce! 
Produce !  Were  it  but  the  pitifulest  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
a  product,  produce  it  in  God's  name!  'Tis  the  utmost  thou 
hast  in  thee;  out  with  it  then."  There  is  a  real  danger,  how- 
ever, that  teaching  will  be  neglected  for  production.  That 
in  very  many  cases  this  is  actually  happening  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  is  an  open  secret  among  brethren  of  the  gild  that 
productive  work  is  the  surest  and  quickest  road  to  pro- 
fessional advancement.  Flat  failure  as  a  teacher  is  not,  it 
is  true,  approved, — if  it  happens  to  be  known  to  the  head 
of  the  department  or  the  other  authorities.  But  mediocrity, 
if  combined  with  productive  activity,  is  not  only  tolerated 
but  rewarded.  Personal  success  depends  not  upon  the  fidelity 
arid  efficiency  with  which  the  day's  work  is  done,  the  work 
for  which  salary  is  paid;  but  upon  the  outside  work.  The 
inevitable  happens.  Time  and  energy  go  into  research;  the 
preparation,  study,  and  thought  necessary  for  effective  teach- 
ing are  neglected.  Teaching  itself  becomes  a  necessary 
drudgery,  to  which  the  teacher  is  subjected  by  an  unkind  fate, 
to  be  done  in  a  perfunctory  way.  Is  it  strange  that  not  all 
college  students  are  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of 
history  ? 

The  ethical  standard  of  many  teachers  is  lamentably  low. 
The  work  for  which  they  are  paid  is  often  regarded  as  little 
better  than  a  waste  of  time;  students'  needs  are  not  considered, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  presentation  of  the  subject;  the 
student  is  fortunate  if  his  test  papers  are  ever  read.  What 
would  become  of  the  physician  who  took  this  view  of  his 
patient,  or  the  patient?  It  requires  no  little  moral  courage 
for  the  young  teacher  to  be  conscientious  and  faithful,  when 
he  knows  that  is  not  the  road  to  success. 
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\\  c  need  to  do  something  to  rescue  college  teaching  from 
the  slough  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Young  teachers  need  to 
be  told  that  it  is  in  no  wise  beneath  their  dignity,  that  it  is 
quite  worth  their  while,  to  be  good  teachers.  They  should 
be  made  to  know,  if  their  own  ethical  sense  does  not  tell  them 
so,  that  their  students  can  not  be  mercilessly  offered  up  on 
the  sacrificial  altar  of  productive  scholarship.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  mere  textbook  teacher.  He  has  no  more  place  in  a 
college  than  in  a  university.  But  the  man  who  aspires  to 
be  a  real  teacher,  to  be  widely  read,  to  do  some  independent 
thinking,  to  prepare  himself  conscientiously,  to  stimulate  his 
students  and  to  arouse  their  enthusiasm,  should  not  be  forced 
to  forego  his  ideals  and  lower  his  standards  to  secure  per- 
sonal advancement.  He  should  not  be  tempted  to  be  an  in- 
different teacher  in  order  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship. There  will  be  some  time  after  the  day's  work  is  done 
for  production,  there  will  be  vacations.  Strong  men,  and 
only  they  who  are  fit  for  production,  will  find  opportunities. 

If  the  teaching  of  history  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  quality 
wi  our  teachers  improved,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  college 
authorities  to  say  to  the  young  man  trained  under  the  present 
system :  **  Be  a  good  teacher  and  we  will  reward  you."  The 
work  should  begin  in  the  graduate  school.  Some  time  should 
be  given  to  the  subject  of  education,  to  the  practical  problems 
of  teaching.  Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  this  would  result 
in  the  production  of  stereotyped  pedagogues.  If  the  can- 
didate for  the  doctor's  degree  in  history  were  required  to  give 
some  thought  and  study  to  what  is  going  to  be  his  life  work, 
he  would  not  then  be  turned  loose  without  chart  or  compass 
to  learn  the  elements  of  that  work  by  victimizing  successive 
r!-i>5es  of  students,  or  to  become  a  permanently  bad  teacher. 
i  iic  graduate  school  should  continue  to  teach  historical 
method;  it  should  hold  aloft  the  highest  ideals  of  scholarship; 
but  it  should  also  make  some  effort  to  show  its  students  how 
to  teach. 

RoBEAT  Livingston  Schuylbr 
Gjlumbu  UNiTDsmr 


VII 
REVIEWS 

Columbia  University  lectures.    Lectures  on  literature.     New  York :  The 
Columbia  University  Press,  1911,     $2.00  net. 

In  this  volume  eighteen  teachers  of  literature  in  Columbia 
University,  emulating  the  scientific  series  of  two  years  ago, 
have  united  in  an  apologia  pro  arte  sua.  The  idea  was  a  happy 
one,  and  the  sequence  of  eighteen  lectures  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, well  planned  and  well  manned.  There  is  an  opening  lec- 
ture on  ''  Approaches  to  literature,"  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  and  a  closing  lecture  on  "  Literary  criticism,"  by 
Professor  Spingarn.  The  remaining  contributions  are  classi- 
fied under  the  four  heads,  ''  Oriental  literatures  "  (Professors 
Gottheil,  Jackson,  and  Hirth),  ''Classical  literatures"  (Pro- 
fessors Perry  and  McCrea),  "Literary  epochs"  (Professors 
Lawrence,  Fletcher,  Erskine,  and  Page),  and  *'  Modern  litera- 
tures," the  last-named  rubric  naturally  covering  the  largest 
number  of  subdivisions  and  including  all  of  the  important 
European  tongues  except  the  Scandinavian.  Thus  "  Italian 
literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  "  is  treated  by  Professor 
Speranza,  "  Spanish  literature  "  by  Professor  Todd,  "  English 
literature  "  by  Professor  Thorndike,  "  French  literature  "  by 
Professor  Cohn,  "  German  literature  "  by  Professor  Thomas, 
and  *'  Russian  literature  "  by  Mr.  Joffe.  The  division  closes 
with  a  lecture  by  Professor  Trent  on  the  "  Cosmopolitan  out- 
look." 

As  might  be  expected  when  so  many  hands  are  laid  to  the 
work,  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  treatment.  Certain 
of  the  lectures  are  encyclopedic,  others  are  panoramic;  some 
maintain  a  definite  thesis,  some  are  rather  rambling  and  incon- 
clusive. Nor  is  it  always  as  apparent  as  it  should  be  to  what 
class  of  hearers  the  lecturer  is  addressing  himself,  whether  to 
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his  colleagues,  to  his  students,  or  to  suburban  frequenters  of 
extension  lectures.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  small 
divergences,  the  general  purpose  of  each  lecture  is  the  same  and 
is  twofold,  namely,  in  the  first  place  to  present  the  distinctive 
character,  and  in  the  second  place  to  determine  the  precise 
value,  of  the  literary  phenomenon  under  consideration, 
whether  a  body  of  literature,  a  literary  movement,  or  some 
aspect  of  the  literary  continuum. 

The  first  part  of  this  program,  namely,  the  characterization 
of  special  literatures  and  literar>'  phenomena,  was  by  no  means 
a  holiday  task.  To  sweep  the  eye  over  the  whole  course  of  a 
national  literature  such  as  that  of  Spain  or  Germany,  not  to 
speak  of  Greece  or  England,  to  present  it  as  a  unity  without 
doing  violence  to  the  facts,  to  preserve  at  each  successive  stage 
of  its  progress  just  the  right  perspective,  and,  while  giving  an 
insight  into  the  problems  that  vex  the  investigator,  yet  to  avoid 
digression  into  controverted  themes — ^this  is  a  kind  of  work 
which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  literary  historian  to  the  ut- 
most, it  is  therefore  high  praise  of  this  volume  to  say  that 
in  the  main  the  contributors  are  in  this  regard  successful. 
Any  one  who  seeks  a  moving  picture,  vivid  yet  authentic,  of 
the  life  and  spirit  of  a  particular  literature,  especially  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  the  thought  of  an  expert  modern  investigator, 
will  find  here  a  fair  realization  of  his  desires. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  the  determination  of  literary 
values,  a  judgment  is  more  difficult.  On  this  head  the  re- 
viewer, after  a  careful  rereading  of  the  work,  must  confess 
to  some  bewildennent.  Why  is  literature  a  good  thing?  Is 
it  because  of  its  artistry,  realism,  universality,  sentiment,  mo- 
rality, idealism,  personality,  subtlety,  patriotism,  popularity, 
or  what?  All  of  these  touchstones,  and  a  dozen  others,  arc 
used  in  turn,  with  the  easy  assumption — perhaps  natural 
enough — that  everybody  will  accept  them  without  question. 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  lecturers,  with  few  exceptions, 
employed  indiflferently  any  of  the  traditional  and  conventional 
standards  that  happened  to  meet  the  case  in  hand,  not  troubling 
themselves  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  their  validity  or  their 
consistcnrv      Professor  Matthews  does,  indeed,  put  in  a  plea 
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for  the  social  function  of  literature  when  he  says,  *'  It  is  fitted 
to  fulfil  the  duty  of  making  man  familiar  with  his  fellows  and 
of  explaining  him  to  himself/'  and  again,  "  It  is  the  simplest 
and  the  surest  aid  to  a  wide  understanding  of  others  and  to  a 
deep  understanding  of  ourselves."  But  this  fruitful  idea  is 
not  developed  by  any  one,  and  receives  attention  only  passim. 
Perhaps  the  most  painstaking  attempt  to  state  a  fundamental 
principle  of  literary  value  is  that  of  Professor  Thomas,  who, 
following  Goethe,  says  that  the  poet's  function  is  "  to  recon- 
cile us  to  the  Power  that  made  us  and  makes  the  world;  to 
keep  us  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  Genius  of  Life,  by 
permitting  us  to  see  thru  the  phenomenal  veil  of  discord 
and  ugliness  to  the  essential  harmony,  the  everlasting  good- 
ness."    Thus  is  Plato  again  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 

We  must  not  overlook,  also,  the  insurgent  manifesto  of  Pro- 
fessor Spingarn,  who,  accepting,  as  the  one  true  light,  Croce's 
principle  of  expressiveness,  tumbles  to  the  ground  the  temples 
of  the  elder  gods.  Henceforward,  we  are  told,  there  shall  be 
no  more  rules,  no  more  literary  types,  no  comic,  no  tragic,  no 
sublime,  no  theory  of  style,  no  moral  judgments,  no  dramatic 
criticism,  no  evolution  of  literature — "  no  comfortable  feel  in 
any  member,"  one  is  tempted  to  add,  tho  it  is  just  this  batter- 
ing of  the  old  fetiches  that  is  needed  at  the  present  time. 

The  chief  interest,  however,  of  a  work  of  this  character, 
especially  from  the  educational  side,  is  not  in  what  it  teaches, 
but  in  what  it  reveals,  the  insight  that  it  gives  into  the  kind  of 
thinking  that  is  going  on  in  a  representative  body  of  Uni- 
versity teachers.  Regarding  the  work  from  this  angle,  the  re- 
viewer has  been  imprest  by  two  or  three  characteristic  features. 
One  of  these  features,  to  speak  frankly,  is  the  paucity 
of  seminal  ideas.  Fine  discriminations,  apt  phrasings,  care- 
ful weighings  of  influences,  subtle  analyses  of  complex  literary 
movements — these  one  finds  in  overflowing  abundance.  But 
where  is  the  blazed  trail?  Where  are  the  strange  new 
thoughts  that  stir  as  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and  set  the 
scholar's  cold  heart  palpitating?  They  are  not  here.  No 
Carlyle  of  the  future,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  date  his  Bapho- 
metic  Fire-baptism  from  the  hour  when  the  words  of  any  one 
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of  these  lectures  fell  upon  his  ears.  Taught  he  may  be,  and 
informed,  and  nobly  entertained,  but  not  stirred  to  the  clq)ths, 
not  converted. 

A  second  feature,  not  so  important  and  not  everywhere  ap- 
parent, is  a  certain  self-conscious  overeagerncss  on  the  part 
of  the  lecturer,  as  if  he  were  straining  his  voice  to  make  him- 
self heard  and  now  and  then  going  off  in  a  nervous  falsetto. 
Is  this  the  strenuous  American  spirit,  triumphant  in  every 
other  field,  and  now  putting  its  mark  upon  the  soul  of  the 
American  scholar?  If  so,  the  new  note  must  be  accepted  as 
inevitable,  tho  one  may  still  prefer,  unpatriotic  tho  it  may 
seem,  the  confident  repose  of  our  British  cousins. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  speak  of  minor  faults  without  speak- 
ing also  of  minor  virtues,  but  the  reviewer  cannot  refrain  in  a 
final  paragraph  from  expressing  his  regret  that  Professor 
Fletcher  marred  his  lecture  on  the  **  Renaissance  "  by  an  over- 
plus of  quoted  phrases,  that  Professor  Trent  turned  aside  so 
frequently  from  the  "  Cosmopolitan  outlook  "  to  scowl  at  the 
Cnntributing  Editor  of  another  Outlook,  that  Mr.  Joflfe  ad- 
nmted  crude  translations  of  the  poets  to  his  interesting  sur\ey 
of  Russian  literature,  and  that  Professor  Jackson  did  not  use 
the  file,  or,  better,  the  cold-chisel,  upon  his  florid  peroration. 
And  what  are  the  "  parametic  "  ends  which,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Gottheil,  Mohammed  had  in  view  in  certain  portions  of 
the  Koran  ? 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

Uinv«»smr  or  Michioan 


Live  i«suea  in  cUssical  itudy— By  Karl  Pomcioy  Hamimctojc,  Pro- 
ir\M>:  ..;  I^itin  in  Weslcyan  University.  Boston:  Gtnn  ft  Co,  1910  76^ 
75  cent*. 

Of  the  four  essays  in  this  volume,  **  Dry  bones  and  hvmg 
spirit**  (3-36),  "A  fair  chance  for  the  classics"  (37-54). 
"The  Latinity  Fetish"  (55-65),  and  "The  use  of  transla- 
tions '*  (66-76),  the  second  and  the  third  had  been  previously 
published,  the  other  two  are  new. 

In  tlio  first  essay  Professor  Harrington  urges  the  classical 
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teachers  of  the  country  to  champion  classical  interests  more 
vigorously  than  they  have  done  in  the  past;  the  time  for 
apologies  for  the  Classics  is  past,  if  ever  there  was  such  a 
time.  Life  must  be  infused  into  classical  teaching,  by  better 
pedagogical  methods,  by  the  aid  of  archeology,  the  lantern, 
courses  in  ancient  politics,  religion,  law,  art,  etc.,  by  laying 
more  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  classical  study.  The  scope  of  the  literature 
studied  should  be  greatly  broadened.  This  thesis  is  urged 
with  great  vigor  in  the  essay  entitled  "  The  Latinity  fetish  "; 
Professor  Harrington  would  have  many  authors — e.g.,  Gellius, 
the  Church  Fathers,  The  Venerable  Bede,  Erasmus,  the 
hymns  of  the  Church,  and  selections  from  *'  the  great  mass 
of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  which  European  scholars  have 
thrown  off  on  occasion  during  the  last  fifteen  centuries,"  all 
included  within  the  reading  set  before  even  younger  students. 
Some  of  this  material  would  indeed  serve  well  in  the  begin- 
ning stages,  as  for  example,  the  Colloquia  of  Erasmus  (it 
does  so  serve  in  England  and  Germany)  ;  much  of  it,  however, 
is  hard  and  of  too  little  value  to  repay  much  study.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  Professor  Harrington's  plea;  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago  pleas  similar  to  his  were  heard  in  America, 
and  books  were  constructed  to  meet  the  pleas  in  part,  but  for 
some  reason  those  books  have  ceased  to  make  appeal. 

On  pages  16-20  there  are  some  good  words  on  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  thru  translations  the  best  that  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  have  to  give.  Then  come  some  excep- 
tionally good  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  things  Greek 
and  Roman  have  entered  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  English 
literature. 

In  the  essay  "  A  fair  chance  for  the  classics  "  the  author 
pleads  vigorously  for  better  equipment  for  the  teaching  of 
Classics  :  the  teacher  of  Classics  needs  equipment — books,  pho- 
tographs, slides,  casts,  models,  archeological  collections,  muse- 
ums, etc. — precisely  as  the  teacher  of  science  needs  equipment. 
Yet  nothing  is  done  commonly  by  school  or  college  to  supply 
this  equipment  in  any  adequate  way,  even  in  the  single  field  of 
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UH)ks.  Here  Professor  Harrington  is  at  one  with  Pro- 
fessor Blaney  in  the  argument  made  by  him  in  the  May 
numl)cr  of  this  Review,  page  486,  that  the  student  of  modern 
languages  needs  a  proper  environment  if  he  is  to  be  rightly 
interested  in  the  subject  of  his  study  and  is  to  derive,  in  fair 
measure,  practical  and  esthetic  profit  both  from  his  study. 
The  point  here  involved  is  beginning  to  receive  attention  in 
many  quarters,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  attention  may 
lead  to  concrete  results.  The  humanities  are  and  ever  will 
be  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  because  in  the  nature  of 
things  they  can  never  make  the  same  objective  appeal  that 
science,  at  least  in  some  forms,  makes,  but  something  at  least 
can  be  done  to  help  the  student,  by  concrete  means,  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  what  he  is  studying. 

On  pages  43-45  Mr.  Harrington  meets  vigorously  the  charge 
that  classical  study  is  barren  of  results  and  that  such  study 
is  not  practical.  In  the  last  essay  he  deals  with  the  extent 
tc  which  translations  are  used  by  students,  the  evils  of  such 
use.  and  remedies  used  to  cure  the  situation. 

To  sum  up.  this  book  contains  a  timely  and  energetic  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  interest  not  only  to  the  lover  of  the 
Gassics  but  to  the  general  public  as  well.  It  presents  little. 
if  anv-thing.  new,  but  some  things  are  put  extremely  well, 
tho  the  author's  style  at  times  offends  against  good  taste. 
CoLUMWA  UKratsiTv  Charles  Knapp 


The  principles  of  industrial  fnanagancnt,  by  Professor 
I )viiuan  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  a  book  of  a  type  and 
in  a  field  of  which  there  will  now  be  many.  The  American 
people  are  just  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  conservation  and  economy,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
books  will  be  called  for  at  every  hand  to  deal  with  particular 
phases  of  these  problems  and  with  special  applications  of  their 
underlying  principles.  Professor  Duncan's  book  is  a  distinctly 
g^Hxi  one.  It  is  very  practical,  well  arranged,  and  the  illus- 
trative material  and  tables  are  judiciously  selected.  ( \cw 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  191 1.    324  p.    $2.00.) 
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The  volume  entitled  Annals  of  educational  progress  in  1910, 
by  Associate-Superintendent  Garber  of  Philadelphia,  does  not 
impress  us  as  a  very  valuable  book.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion it  contains  is  worthy  of  being  cataloged  in  permanent 
fashion,  but  much  of  it  is  not;  moreover,  there  is  great  in- 
equality in  execution.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 191 1.     396  p.    $1.25.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  new  and  well  done  edition  of  the 
Satires  and  epistles  of  Horace,  which  are  by  no  means  so  much 
read  now  as  was  once  the  case.  The  editor  is  Professor 
Morris  of  Yale,  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  emphasize  the  underlying  thought  which  Horace  strove  to 
express  rather  than  to  lay  stress  too  heavily  on  matters  of 
philology  and  grammar.  (New  York:  The  American  Book 
Co.,  1911.     239  p.     $1.25.) 

Professor  D'Ooge  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College 
has  added  a  new  and  useful  textbook  to  the  elementary  Latin 
books  in  his  Latin  for  beginners.  The  order  of  arrangement 
seems  to  us  excellent  and  the  treatment  in  accordance  with 
the  best  modern  scholarship.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1. 
348  p.    $1.00.) 

We  have  already  noticed  from  time  to  time  the  important 
volumes  which  have  appeared  in  what  is  known  as  the  Modern 
Criminal  Science  Series.  The  last  volume  to  reach  us  is  the 
translation  of  Lombroso's  Crime:  Its  causes  and  remedies.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  book  is  intensely  interesting,  as 
well  as  authoritative.     (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  191 1. 

470  p.    $4.50-) 

Bell  and  wing  is  the  title  of  the  stoutest  volume  of  verse 
that  has  ever  come  to  us.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
191 1.     1266  p.    $2.50.) 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  now  reached  a  place  where 
selections  are  made  from  his  writings.  A  well-made  series 
of  excerpts  under  the  title  of  Selections  from  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  been  edited  by  Professors  Canby  and  Pierce  of 
Yale.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  191 1.  457  p. 
$1.00.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Honorary  De^ees   It  is  an  ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  our 
At  the  universities  from  time  to  time  to  confer  de- 

UoiTerBitiet  grees.  honoris  causa,  on  famous  men.  men 
who  have  added  to  the  renown  of  their  race  and  nation  by 
their  achievements  in  any  of  the  various  departments  of  human 
activity.  The  ceremonial  observed  on  these  occasions  is 
venerable,  picturesque,  and  symbolic.  It  illustrates  the  larger 
hold  which  in  theory  at  any  rate  the  universities  have  always 
sought  to  establish,  and  even  in  practise  have  never  wholly 
failed  to  maintain,  on  the  mind  and  life  of  the  nation.  One 
of  Oxford's  poets  has  sung  of  the  famous  men  of  the  past — 
the  lines  were  quoted  only  the  other  day  by  her  present 
professor  of  poetry  in  his  inaugural  lecture: — 

"The  famous  orators  have  shown. 
The  famous  poets  sung  and  gone. 
The  famous  men  of  war  have  fought. 
^  The  famous  speculators  thought. 

The  famous  players,  sculptors,  wrought. 
The  famous  painters  filled  their  wall. 
The  famous  critics  judjjei!  it  all." 

To  all  these  in  their  turn  and  age  and  to  many  others,  not 
forgetting  the  famous  statesmen  and  rulers  of  men  in  all 
the  wide  dominions  of  the  Crown,  the  imiversities  have 
always  been  eager  to  offer  the  honorary  freedom  of  their 
citizenship  and  to  recognize  them  as  worthy  of  academical 
distinction  in  that  they  have  been,  in  the  words  of  Ecdcsias- 
ticus,  '*  such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  Idngdoiiis*  men  re- 
nowned for  their  power,  giving  counsel  by  their  understand- 
ing and  declaring  prophecies;  leaders  of  the  people  by  their 

«o3 
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counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the 
people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions." 

There  is  nothing  incongruous  or  anomalous  in  this  associa- 
tion of  academical  distinction  with  public  eminence  and  posi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  there  is  something  peculiarly  fitting 
and  appropriate  in  it.  The  universities  confer  the  highest 
honor  they  have  to  bestow — that  is,  a  degree  in  one  of  their 
superior  faculties — just  as  an  ancient  and  venerable  city  may 
confer  its  freedom  on  men  of  high  achievement.  The  de- 
gree being  conferred  honoris  causa  is  not,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  in  the  particular  faculty  affected — it 
has  not,  indeed,  always  been  that  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
degrees — but  a  patent  of  honorary  citizenship  in  a  great  and 
famous  republic  of  learning.  Universities  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  all  that  is  humane  and  civilizing  in  the 
energy,  knowledge,  and  culture  of  the  world.  The  humani- 
ties at  large  are  their  special  province,  and  nowadays  the 
domain  of  the  humanities  has  been  so  vastly  extended  that  no 
university  worthy  of  the  name  need  hesitate  to  take  as  its 
motto  the  words  Humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  put  a. — The 
Times  (London). 


June  29,  191 1 
Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 
Should  New  York  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Have  a  Paid  Board    My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

of  Education?  The  newspapers  of  yesterday  and  today  quote  you  as 

being  definitely  in  favor  of  including  in  the  proposed 
new  charter  provision  for  a  paid  Board  of  Education,  but  they  also  report 
you  as  saying  that  while  this  is  your  impression,  your  mind  is  open  to 
argument  on  the  subject. 

May  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  urging  you,  on  grounds  of  funda- 
mental principle,  to  reconsider  your  exprest  opinion? 

In  company  with  many  men  and  women  interested  in  the  schools,  I 
devoted  much  time  and  labor,  from  1883  to  1896,  toward  the  establishment 
in  New  York  of  a  system  of  school  administration  that  should  be  sound  in 
principle  as  well  as  capable  of  development  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing 
growth  of  the  city.  In  the  face  of  terrific  political  and  personal  opposi- 
tion, but  with  the  support  of  an  almost  unanimous  press,  we  finally  car- 
ried our  point  in  1896,  and  then  established  the  principles  upon  which,  with 
varying  forms  of  detail,  the  school  system  has  since  been  administered. 
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Those  principles  have  been  everywhere  widely  commended,  and  they  have 
been  closely  followed  in  other  cities. 

In  189s  and  1896  the  question  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  was  fought 
out  in  all  its  details  before  the  public,  and  before  the  Legislature.  The 
proposal  to  establish  such  a  paid  board  was  at  that  time  almost  unanimously 
condemned.  I  venture  to  think  that,  if  subjected  to  public  discussion  now, 
a  similar  proposal  would  meet  the  same  fate  for  precisely  the  reasons  that 
led  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  fifteen  years  ago.  I  doubt  whether  any 
man  in  the  whole  United  States  who  has  made  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  an  educational  administrator  or  as  a  student  of  educational  administra- 
tion will  advise  the  establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  If  there  be  any  such,  he  should  come  forward  and  give 
the  reasons  for  his  unique  opinion.  I  believe  that  this  unanimity  of  ex- 
pert opinion  will  have  great  weight  with  you. 

Moreover,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  a 
paid  Board  of  Education,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the 
board,  could  have  no  adequate  duties  to  perform  unless  they  interfered 
with  the  functions  and  work  of  the  City  Superintendent,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  the  Board  of  Examiners,  the  Superintendent  of  School 
Buildings,  and  the  other  administrative  officers  of  the  school  system. 
These  are  the  properly  paid  officials  of  the  educational  system.  They  are 
the  experts  with  whom  the  right  of  initiative  and  recommendation  must 
rest  unless  we  are  to  have  an  experimental  chaos  substituted  for  order  in 
the  schools. 

The  proper  function  of  a  Board  of  Education  is,  not  to  administer  the 
schools  in  detail,  but  to  represent  in  broad,  catholic,  and  generous  spirit 
the  public  opinion  of  the  community,  to  select  the  experts  to  fill  the  chief 
posts  in  the  school  system,  and  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their  recommenda- 
tions; to  check  those  experts  when  in  their  exuberance  and  enthusiasm 
they  make  proposals  which  public  opinion  will  not  sustain  or  of  which  the 
public  treasury  cannot  bear  the  cost,  and  to  spur  them  on  whenever  they 
seem  to  lag  or  to  lack  wisdom  or  zeal. 

That  the  present  Board  of  Education  is  much  too  large  is  hardly  a  de- 
batable question,  altho  it  has  been  debated.  The  number  was  fixt  at 
46^  rather  than  at  6  or  at  146,  simply  to  compose  personal  differences  and 
borough  rivalries  when  the  school  system  of  the  greater  city  was  con- 
stituted. A  board  of  13  or  15  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  quite  Urge 
enough  to  represent  all  the  interests  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it 
would  be  small  enough  to  do  its  business  sitting  about  a  table,  where  views 
could  be  easily  exprest  and  compared.  It  would  also  be  small  enough 
to  avoid  the  temptation  to  divide  itself  up  into  numerous  commtttces,  a 
method  of  organization  which  always  makes  for  division  of  rctponsibJlity, 
inefficiency,  and  delay.  A  very  few  strokes  of  the  pen  in  the  present 
ci»rter  would  substitute  a  small  board  for  a  large  one.  and  woald  also 
free  the  board  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the  purely  routine  work 
which  now  takes  its  time. 

It  is  worth  while  noting,  too,  that  the  unpaid  Board  of  Education,  to- 
gether with  the  educational  initiative  of  the  paid  expert,  is  the  distinctively 
American    contribution    to    educational    adminstration,    and    ti 
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esteemed  by  European  students  and  writers.  This  is  the  system  of  ad- 
ministration by  which  our  schools  have  everywhere  been  built  up,  and  it 
is  also  the  system  which  has  made  our  colleges  and  universities  what 
they  are.  In  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  trustees  or  regents 
have  similar  functions  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  municipal 
school  system,  while  the  presidents  and  faculties  are  the  paid  experts 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mastering  the  educational 
problems'  and  of  taking  the  initiative  in  proposing  steps  for  their 
solution. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  better  and  more  effective  service  can  be 
had  from  members  of  a  school  board  who  are  paid  than  from  members 
of  a  school  board  who  are  unpaid.  The  history  of  American  public  school 
administration  proves  conclusively  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Men  and 
women  of  the  highest  type  will  accept  appointment  as  members  of  an  un- 
paid Board  of  Education  who  would  not  think  of  serving  in  such  a  posi- 
tion if  a  salary  were  attached  to  it. 

In  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  every  student  of  education 
whom  I  have  consulted,  the  establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  in 
the  city  of  New  York  would  be  the  first  step,  and  a  long  one,  toward  the 
restoration  here  of  the  deplorable  conditions  which  formerly  existed,  and 
which  the  long  years  of  struggle  from  1883  to  1896  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  best  and  most  disinterested  citizens  succeeded  in  displacing. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

July  4,  191 1 
Dear  Sir: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  anybody 
objects  to  paying  members  of  the  board  for  their  work.  The  administra- 
tion of  our  schools  consumes  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  budget.  If  the 
board  is  made  an  unpaid  sihall  board  I  am  certain  that  I  do  not  know 
how  to  get  men  to  accept  the  places  who  will  do  the  work  properly.  If  you 
know  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  tell  me.  I  had  a  letter  in  the  Outlook 
on  the  subject  last  week.  One  objection  is  that  paid  members  would 
bring  politics  into  the  board.  How  can  paid  members  bring  in  any  more 
politics  than  unpaid  members?  Another  objection  is  that  more  fit  men 
can  be  got  by  not  paying  them.  Pray,  how  can  the  paying  of  a  fit  man 
make  him  unfit?  I  should  think  it  would  make  him  understand  that  he 
was  a  servant  of  the  city,  and  had  to  sit  down  and  do  his  work,  and  not 
be  free  to  get  up  and  go  away  when  he  felt  like  it.  I  have  some  splendid 
men  in  mind  for  appointment,  but  they  could  not  afford  to  serve  unless 
paid,  the  same  as  you  and  I  are  paid.  If  we  cannot  have  a  small  paid 
board,  then  we  should  keep  our  large  board. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Gaynor 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Mayor 

President  Columbia  University  ^ 

New  York  City  H 
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July  6.  191 1 
Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

N*nvor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
City  Hall.  New  York 
A:      J    j*^  Mr,  Mayor: 

1  tl.ank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  4,  replying  to  my  letter  of  the  joth 
ult.  to  you.  offering  objection  to  the  institution  in  New  York  of  a  paid 
Board  of  Education. 

1  perceive  that  you  have  failed  to  catch  the  point  of  my  argument,  which 
it,  in  effect,  this :  The  duties  in  connection  with  a  school  system  for  which 
payment  may  appropriately  be  made  are  those  performed  by  the  City  Su- 
perintendent of  Sch«x)l8,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers, and  the  other  chief  officials  of  the  system.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  do  the  work  in  connection  with  the  schools  which  is 
professional,  continuous,  and  highly  expert  in  character. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  work  for  the  members  of  a  paid  Board  of 
Education  to  do  unless  that  work  takes  the  form  of  interfering  with,  or 
doing  over  again,  the  work  of  the  professional  officers  of  the  school 
system. 

There  never  has  been  any  difficult)'  in  securing  the  highest  kind  of  public 
service  from  members  of  an  unpaid  Board  of  Education,  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  never  will  be.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  our  American  public 
life  which  is  noteworthy  and  very  precious. 

I  do  not  particularly  fear  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  politics  into 
the  schools,  for  that  may  happen  under  any  system  of  administration ;  but 
I  do  very  much  fear  the  substitution  of  personal  and  official  meddling  for 
expert  initiative  and  direction.  The  administration  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution or  of  a  school  system  is  quite  different  from  the  administration 
of  an  ordinary  business  undertaking,  and  this  difference  should  never  be 
forgotten.  New  York  had  to  fight  hard  and  long  to  get  its  school  system 
upon  a  sound  foundation,  and  I  deeply  deplore  any  step  which,  in  my 
judgment,  tends  to  return  to  conditions  that  were  so  unfortunate. 

It  would  interest  many  of  us  to  know  what  elements  of  the  population, 
if  any,  and  what  leaders  of  public  opinion,  if  any,  are  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education.  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
in  favor  of  such  a  proposal  from  any  student  of  school  administration, 
from  any  educational  administrator,  or  from  any  organization  which  has 
gained  for  itself  a  reputation  for  intelligent  interest  in  public  school 
affairs. 

If  you  had  seen  at  close  range  the  struggle  thru  which  this  dty  went 
from  188I3  to  1896  to  establish  the  principles  that  now  control  in  oar 
educational  administration,  and  had  realized  what  that  struggle  meant,  I 
am  entirety  confident  that  you  would  be  unswer^-ing  in  support  of  what 
was  then  accomplished. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nicholas  Ml-uay  BtnLO 
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July  10,  191 1 
Dear  Doctor  Butler: 

Your  letter  of  July  6  is  at  hand.  I  am  opposed  to  changing  the  Board 
of  Education  from  the  present  large  board  to  a  small  board  unless  the 
members  of  the  small  board  are  to  be  paid.  I  have  carefully  read  all  you 
have  written  to  me,  and  it  does  not  change  my  mind  on  that  at  all.  The 
Ivins  Charter  Commission  several  years  ago  made  a  report  against  the 
present  large  board  and  its  efficiency.  The  Hammond  charter  of  two 
years  ago  and  last  year  did  the  same  thing.  Both  recommended  a  small 
board.  I  took  the  position  on  careful  consideration  that  we  should  not 
go  to  a  small  board  unless  it  be  a  paid  board.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
appoint  a  small  board  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  doing  of  the 
work  unless  the  members  can  be  paid.  I  do  not  see  where  I  could  get  the 
men  to  work  for  nothing.  Do  you?  A  strange  thing  about  all  this  is 
that  I  read  and  hear  that  "  Tammany,"  as  it  is  called,  is  trying  to  have  a 
small  paid  board.  The  truth  is  the  very  opposite.  I  have  been  spending 
my  time  with  the  political  leaders  who  come  under  that  title,  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  keep  the  present  large  board  unless  the  small  board  be 
paid.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  see  how  the  seven  men  whom  I  shall  ap- 
point will  be  made  less  effective  by  being  paid.  As  to  the  notion  that 
seven  ideal  rich  citizens  will  come  forward  to  do  the  work  for  nothing,  I 
am  not  idealist  enough  to  believe  that.  I  should  be  more  ready  to  believe 
that  an  ideal  man,  like  yourself,  would  be  ready  to  come  forward  and 
serve  as  President  of  Columbia  University  without  pay. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Gaynor 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President  Columbia  University 
City  of  New  York 


Mayor 


July  II,  191 1 


Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
City  Hall,  New  York 
My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

Your  letter  of  July  10  in  reference  to  the  proposed  provisions  in  the  new 
charter  concerning  the  Board  of  Education  is  received  this  morning.  I 
have  no  desire  to  argue  the  question  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  simply 
for  the  sake  of  argument;  but  as  you  have  stated  that  your  mind  is  still 
open  to  conviction  on  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  return  to  the  matter  once 
more  because  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  convince  you  that  a  paid  Board  of 
Education  will  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

You  instance  the  fact  that  the  President  of  Columbia  University  is  a 
paid  officer  as  an  argument  for  a  paid  Board  of  Education.  The  analogy, 
however,  fails  completely.  The  city  official  whose  work  in  the  school  sys- 
tem corresponds  to  that  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University  is  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  he  is,  of  course,  a  paid  officer.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
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Examiners,  and  the  other  chief  educational  ofBcialf  of  the  tystetn  are  also 
paid,  and  necessarily  so.  They  might  with  propriety  be  paid  better  salaries 
than  at  present.  The  University  officers  who  correspond  to  a  municipal 
Board  of  Education  are  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  These 
Trustees,  altho  they  give  to  the  oversight  of  the  University  and  the 
care  of  its  property  much  time,  close  attention,  and  great  ability,  are 
not  paid,  and  they  would  one  and  all  resent  any  suggestion  to  com- 
pensate them  for  this  highly  important  public  service. 

You  say  that  you  do  not  sec  where  you  could  get  the  men  to  serve  on 
an  unpaid  Board  of  Education,  and  ask  me  whether  I  see  where  to  get 
them.  My  answer  is  that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  you  will 
fail  where  each  one  of  your  predecessors  in  the  Mayor's  office  has  suc- 
ceeded. Ever  since  the  Board  of  Education  took  the  place  of  the  old 
Public  School  Society  in  1846,  the  very  best  citizenship  of  the  city  has 
been  represented  in  its  membership,  and  is  so  represented  today.  With 
your  wide  acquaintance  and  knowledge  of  men  in  each  and  every  Borough, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  convince  myself  that  you  can  not  do  with  case  what 
your  predecessors  have  done  without  difficulty. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  let  me  say  once  more  that  it  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a  Board  of  Education  to  manage  the  schools  in  detail,  but  simply 
to  supervise  and  control  the  administration  of  the  schools  by  the  expert 
officials  in  charge,  to  select  these  experts,  and  to  represent  public  opinion 
in  ni.ittcrs  relating  to  tax-supported  education. 

Will  you  not  also  be  kind  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  views  which 
I  am  expressing  and  the  principles  which  I  am  stating  are  in  no  sense 
personal  to  myself,  but  are  those  held  with  substantial  unanimity  by  stu- 
dents of  educational  administration  thruout  the  United  States?  What  you 
are  proposing  in  the  establishment  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education  is  a 
violent  break  with  the  best  American  educational  traditions  and  with  uni- 
form American  educational  experience. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you,  the  fact  that  the  present  Board 
of  Education  consists  of  46  members  is  a  matter  of  accident  and  not  of 
principle.  When  the  consolidation  of  the  Greater  New  York  was  ef- 
fected, the  Board  of  Education  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  consisted 
of  21  members,  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  Brooklyn  consisted  of  45 
members.  In  adjusting  personal  and  Borough  rivalries,  46  was  selected 
as  the  smallest  possible  number  that  would  compose  all  differences  and 
also  make  provision  for  the  representation  of  Richmond  and  Queens.  To 
bring  this  anomaly  within  more  reasonable  limits,  the  existing  device 
of  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Board  was  hit  upon. 

It  would  be  possible  to  indicate  in  a  few  sentences  what,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  the  desirable  improvements  in  the  administration  of  our  pobUc 
Khool  system,  but  as  these  suggestions  would  have  no  bearing  upoo  the 
question  of  a  paid  Board  of  Education,  I  withhold  them,  at  least  for  the 
present 

Faithfully  yours. 

Nicholas  MunuY  Builib 
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July    12,    1911 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  July  11  is  at  hand,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  sug- 
gest seven  competent  men  who  will  agree  to  become  members  of  the 
Board  and  devote  their  time  to  it  without  pay,  so  that  if  the  change  is 
made  by  the  charter  I  will  be  prepared. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Gaynor 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President  Columbia  University 
New  York  City 


Mayor 


July  13,  191 1 


Hon.  William  J.  Gaynor 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York 
City  Hall,  New  York 
My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
I2th.  As  I  have  previously  indicated  to  you,  it  is  my  judgment  that  a 
suitable  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  New  York  should  consist  oi, 
say,  15  men.  I  believe  the  number  seven  to  be  too  small,  having  in 
mind  the  size  of  the  city,  the  complexity  of  its  population,  and  the  diverse 
interests  which,  not  unnaturally,  wish  representation  upon  a  Board  of  this 
character.  Should  the  charter  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
provision  for  a  Board  of  Education  of,  say,  15  members,  and  if  you 
should  then  think  that  any  advice  of  mine  would  be  useful,  it  would  be 
wholly  and  disinterestedly  at  your  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 


The  New  Com-      The    new    United    States    Commissioner    of 
missioner  of  Education  is  Philander  P.  Claxton,  professor 

of  education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Claxton  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  has  had  an  interesting 
experience  as  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  as  editor,  as  teacher  in  a  state  normal  school,  and  as 
professor  of  education  in  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He  has 
worked  hard  and  long  at  the  task  of  developing  a  system  of 
common  schools  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
He  was  fortunate  in  working  with,  and  by  the  side  of,  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  and  he  may  be  counted  upon  to  con- 
tinue with  enthusiasm  and  discretion  the  educational  service 
that  has  thus  far  distinguished  his  career. 
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About  twenty  years  ago  there  sprang  up  a 
Imporunt  Sayingt  .^jgorous  movement  in  the  United  States  for 

That  Are  Not  So         *  .,..,.», 

teachmg  m  schools  what  is  called      civics. 

At  the  same  time,  a  movement  for  the  study  of  what  is  called 
"  politics  "  got  under  way  in  the  colleges.  As  a  result,  there 
is  now  a  great  deal  of  teaching  thruout  the  United  States  in 
civics  and  politics.  The  unprejudiced  observer  can  not  help 
wondering  what  the  value  of  this  instruction  is,  and  what  must 
be  its  character  when  he  reads  the  amazing  outgivings  that 
by  oral  and  written  speech  are  now  put  before  the  American 
people  almost  day  by  day. 

For  example,  in  a  widely  circulated  publication,  Collier's 
Weekly,  there  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  24  last  this  edi- 
torial statement: 

*'  The  question  of  whether  an  income  tax  is  desirable  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  question  whether  it  should  be  constitutional.  Certainly  it  is 
absurd  for  the  Constitution,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  Legislature,  representing  the  judgment  of  the  people." 

The  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  Constitution  which  represents  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  Legislature  of  a  given  year  represents  not 
their  judgment  but  their  immediate  and  perhaps  temporary 
will.  Constitutional  government  consists  in  holding  legisla- 
tures to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  judgment  of 
the  people  as  exprest  in  their  constitutions.  The  wTiter  of 
this  inept  paragraph  probably  supposes  that  the  Constitution 
was  discovered  somewhere  ready-made,  perhaps  by  a  twmd  of 
"  special  interests,"  and  was  imposed  on  the  judgment  of  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  it. 

About  the  same  time  a  United  States  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Owen,  was  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record 
(June  12,  191 1 )  as  having  used  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  the 
following  language : 

"  On  some  more  suitable  and  convenient  occasion  I  will  undertake  to 
present  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  why  I  think  it  unwise  to  have  a  judiciary 
entirely  independent  of  Congress  and  of  the  great  public  opinioo  of  the 
United  Sutes.    I  do  not  believe  in  nine  men.  no  matter  who  they  are,  be- 
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ing  put  in  a  position  where  they  can  disregard  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  their  representatives  in  Congress  with  compara- 
tive impunity.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
control  this  country  is  denied;  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  made  undemocratic." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Senator  Owen,  like  the  editor  of 
Collier's  Weekly,  has  no  notion  of  what  constitutional  govern- 
ment means  and  no  appreciation  of  what  constitutional  limita- 
tions are.  Both  the  Senator  and  the  Editor  appear  to  believe 
in  a  form  of  government  which  is  simply  and  solely  unlimited 
tyranny, — the  tyranny,  namely,  of  a  temporary  majority. 

When  self -constituted  guides  of  the  people  are  so  far  astray 
in  matters  of  politics  as  are  this  Editor  and  this  Senator,  one 
must  be  prepared  for  anything  in  the  realm  of  morals.  Not 
long  since  the  newspapers  gave  wide  circulation  to  an  out- 
giving by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Maine  at  a 
gathering  in  his  diocese.  The  Right  Reverend  gentleman 
delivered  himself  as  follows : 

"  War,  like  the  principle  of  evil,  is  in  the  world  for  the  development  of 
manliness.  It  is  a  training  in  moral  courage,  in  self-discipline,  in  zeal  for 
righteousness,  in  patriotism,  in  the  sense  of  the  value  of  unity  and  in  the 
contempt  for  social-  vices  that  destroy  national  strength.  Without  war  a 
nation  would  degenerate,  would  become  effeminate,  morally  and  phys- 
ically." 

With  these  statements  in  cold  type,  is  not  one  justified  in 
wondering  whether  education  is  really  accomplishing  any- 
thing? Is  it  worth  while  to  spend  untold  millions  upon  schools 
and  teachers  when  their  products  among  editors,  senators,  and 
bishops  are  in  such  abysmal  ignorance  of  fundamental  po- 
litical and  moral  principles  ? 


Those  observers  of  the  downward  progress  of 

Echoes  from  ^^^  National  Education  Association  who  felt 

San  Francisco 

sure  that  that  once  useful  and  honorable  or- 
ganization had  reached  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation  at 
Boston  in  1910,  must  have  received  a  shock  when  they 
heard  the  news  from  San  Francisco  in  191 1.     The  existence 


of  a  still  deeper  and  Imurcaicd  anyss,  \Uv  <U-v\ht  hal;  : 
which  was  there  tumbled  into,  could  hardly  have  Ikcii  ^ii>- 
pccted  even  by  the  most  pessimistic. 

More  than  the  usual  number  of  men  of  straw  appear  to 
have  been  set  up  at  San  Francisco  and  energetically  drubbed 
in  the  interest  of  high  moral  principle — and  an  office  or  two. 
The  credulous  young  men  of  the  local  press  printed  without 
a  murmur  the  usual  annual  instalment  of  the  repetitious 
fairy  tale  which  has  been  a  feature  of  each  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  eight  or  ten  years  past, 
and  which  has  driven  so  large  a  number  of  the  men  of  char- 
acter and  scholarship  from  active  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  in  sheer  disgust.  If  the  meeting  was  marked 
by  a  single  paper  of  originality  or  importance,  that  fact  failed 
to  find  a  record. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  no  mere  man,  however  imperious 
his  ambition  or  however  lacking  his  nature  in  those  finer  feel- 
ings which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  sense  of  honor,  has 
yet  led  or  forced,  or  permitted,  his  friends  to  appeal  from  the 
findings  of  a  representative  Committee  on  Nominations  to  a 
room  crowded  with  one-year  excursionists  who,  under  the 
present  rules,  masquerade  as  active  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  order  to  get  office  for  hiin*^«»lf, 

A  list  of  the  distinguished  and  representative  men  and 
women,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  past  of  attending 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
but  who  were  not  present  at  San  Francisco,  constitutes  a  vote 
of  censure  on  those  whose  wire-pulling  and  trickery  bid  fair 
to  ruin  the  association  and  its  reputation,  of  a  most  impressive 
kind. 

"  There  was  a  rather  painfully  notable  absence  at  the  con- 
vention of  men  of  light  and  leading,  as  well  as  of  men  formerly 
l)rnnilmnt  in  the  organization.    A  dust-cloud  of  politics  stirred 
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by  people  lacking  larger  mind  or  interest  overhung  the  entire 
assemblage.  The  methods  used  in  the  gratification  of  petty 
ambitions  make  the  holding  office  in  this  body  a  doubtful 
honor  and  leave  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  rescue  to  the  schools." — The  Outlook, 
July  22,  191 1. 

When  the  National  Education  Association  met  at  Denver 
in  1909,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  long  its  honored  leader  and 
guide,  was  absent  because  of  the  illness  which  was  soon  to  end 
his  life.  On  July  8,  1909,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  As- 
sociation united  in  sending  to  Dr.  Harris  a  telegram  conveying 
cordial  and  affectionate  greetings.  When  this  message  was 
delivered  to  Dr.  Harris,  he  was  sitting  with  an  old  friend  and 
colleague  at  his  home  in  Washington.  His  face  lighted  up 
and  he  exprest  the  keenest  pleasure  that  his  old  as- 
sociates in  the  National  Education  Association  had  remem- 
bered him  and  sent  him  greetings.  "  But,"  he  added,  speaking 
slowly  and  sadly,  '^  something  tells  me  that  the  Association  is 
dying  today."  Dr.  Harris  was  right.  But  he  himself  died  in 
season  to  be  spared  some  things. 


The  following  letter  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Education  Association  at  their  stated  meet- 
ing held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  July  10,  191 1 : 

July  I,  191 1 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association: 

The  generous  and  most  complimentary  action  of  the  Directors  in  re- 
electing me,  on  July  7,  1910,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by 
unanimous  vote,  despite  the  strong  expression  of  my  wish  and  desire  to 
retire  from  the  Board,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Directors  at  my  request 
by  the  Director  from  New  York,  was  formally  communicated  to  me  by 
the  Secretary  on  my  return  from  a  long  absence  in  Europe  on  October 
25,  1910.  My  first  purpose  was  to  decline  the  reelection  so  kindly  tendered, 
as  I  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  once,  however,  I  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
telegrams  and  letters  from  individual  Directors,  from  almost  every  living 
former  President  of  the  Association,  and  from  scores  of  representative 
active  members,  that  my  determination  was  shaken,  and,  against  my  bet- 
ter judgment,  I  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  these  friends  and  accepted  the 
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post  that  the  Directors  had  so  kindly  tendered  me.  For  this  action  of  the 
Directors  I  beg  to  return  my  grateful  and  appreciative  thanks.  It  is  the 
concluding  act  in  a  long  series  of  friendly  actions  that  I  cherish  most 
highly.  I  accepted  this  reelection,  however,  only  because  I  was  convinced 
that  any  other  course  would  have  embarrassed  the  business  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  have  jeopardized  its  interests.  I  accepted  it,  furthermore,  with 
the  unalterable  determination  to  retire  as  a  Trustee  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Directors. 

Because  of  my  absence  in  Europe,  I  was  necessarily  prevented  from 
attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  at  Boston  on  July  2, 
1910.  Because  of  serious  illness  in  my  immediate  family,  I  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  called  for  July 
8,  191 1,  at  San  Francisco,  California.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Directors  to  the  fact  that  my  office  as  Trustee  becomes  automatically 
vacant  on  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  July  8,  191 1, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  provision  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
Section  6: 

"  The  absence  of  a  Trustee  from  two  successive  annual  meetings  of 
the  Board  shall  forfeit  his  membership." 

In  my  judgment,  this  provision  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  is  self- 
operating  and  means  precisely  what  it  says.  The  fact  that  I  was  reelected 
a  Trustee  on  July  7,  1910 — that  is,  after  the  annual  meeting  of  1910  had 
been  held,  and  before  the  annual  meeting  of  191 1 — has,  I  believe,  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Education  Association  is,  like  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  continuing  body,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  date  of  a  reelection  as  Trustee  can  have  any  effect  in  halting 
the  operation  of  so  definite  and  precise  a  statement  as  that  which  has  been 
quoted. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  matter  may  be  placed  beyond  doubt,  I  beg 
herewith  to  tender  my  resignation  as  a  Trustee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  same  to  take  effect  immediately,  and  I  ask  that  this 
resignation  be  accepted.  During  my  service  as  Trustee,  I  have  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Permanent  Fund  grow  from  $45,000  to  $180,000. 
and  safely  invested  in  sound  securities.  If  this  Fund  shall  be  preserved 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  accumulated,  it  will  ser\-e  as  a 
protection  to  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  years  of  deficient  revenue. 
To  protect  this  Fund  and  to  preserve  it  from  dissipation  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Trustees  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  never  be  departed  from. 

With  renewed  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  many  acts  of 
confidence  and  kindness  during  a  long  series  of  years, 

I  am, 

Fiithfully  yoart, 

NlCBOUiS  MtTUAY  BUTUX 


During  the  early  days  of  August  the  University  of  Breslau 
celebrated,  in  a  most  distinguished  manner,  the  one  hundredth 
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anniversary  of  its  foundation.  In  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion, fifty-three  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  an  un- 
usual list  of  eminent  German  scholars  and  publicists.  A  few 
representatives  of  the  scholarship  of  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  were  also  included.  Four  honorary  degrees,  one 
in  each  of  the  faculties,  were  conferred  upon  Americans.  Pro- 
fessor Benjamin  W.  Bacon  of  Yale  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity;  Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy; President  Butler  of  Columbia,  a  doctor  of  laws;  and 
Professor  Theobald  Smith  of  Harvard,  a  doctor  of  medicine. 
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COLLEGE  STUDIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 

A   STATISTICAL  STUDY   IN    HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Educators  are  proverbially  conservative,  and  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  they  have  turned  to  the  experi- 
mental methods  of  science  as  a  substitute  for  deductive  reason- 
ing based  upon  hypotheses.  The  experiments  have  dealt  in 
great  part  with  the  most  pregnant  of  all  educational  problems 
— the  question  how  far  an  aptitude  acquired  in  one  field  can 
be  transferred  to  another.  The  upshot  of  many  experiments 
made  of  late  years  by  a  number  of  independent  observers 
would  appear  to  be:  that,  in  so  far  as  the  acquired  aptitude 
depends  upon  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter,  it  can  be 
transferred  little,  if  at  all;  that,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon 
methods  of  thought,  in  other  words,  upon  mental  processes, 
it  can  be  transferred  to  a  considerable  extent  wherever  the 
same  methods  are  applicable;  and  finally  that,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  based  upon  general  principles  of  work,  or  what  is  per- 
haps the  same  thing,  upon  a  general  moral  attitude,  upon  such 
qualities  as  diligence,  persistence,  and  intensity  of  effort,  it 
can  be  transferred  almost  indefinitely. 

Now  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  each  of  these  three 
elements  enters  as  a  factor  in  any  continuous  course  of  study, 
or  in  what  way  their  relative  importance  may  vary  at  different 
stages  of  maturity.    The  experiments  have  been  made,  for  the 
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most  part,  with  school  children,  and  it  may  be  that  young 
men  and  women  are  more  capable  than  children  of  applying 
in  a  new  field  methods  of  thought  acquired  in  an  old  one. 
The  experiments  have  been  made  also — and  very  properly — 
with  a  view  of  isolating  particular  aptitudes,  and  it  may  be 
that  in  the  more  complex  pursuits  of  higher  education,  where 
many  methods  of  thought  are  employed,  and  perhaps  a  num- 
ber of  aptitudes  developed,  the  transferability  becomes 
greater.  This  is,  indeed,  what  we  call  resourcefulness,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  a  broad 
education. 

Moreover,  the  experiments  have  covered  very  brief  periods, 
often  not  more  than  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  in  so  short  a  time  methods  of  thought  are  acquired  little, 
and  a  general  moral  attitude  still  less,  as  compared  with  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject-matter.  If  so,  the  last  of  those 
elements  would  be  given  an  exaggerated  prominence.  If 
experiment  should  show  that  a  boy  who  played  baseball  or 
tennis  for  a  fortnight  gained  nothing  in  ability  to  row  a  boat, 
it  would  not  follow  that  the  general  dexterity  and  the  physical 
and  nervous  vigor  he  would  acquire  by  playing  those  games 
for  several  years  would  not  give  him  a  vast  advantage  in 
rowing  over  a  boy  who,  during  all  that  time,  has  taken  no 
strenuous  exercise  at  all.  Nor  does  it  follow  that,  altho  when 
first  placed  in  a  boat  he  might  be  very  inferior  to  a  trained 
oarsman,  he  might  not  with  a  little  practise  improve 
rapidly  until  the  difference  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  disap- 
peared. Education  can  never  be  made  fully  an  experimental 
science,  for  highly  instructive  as  the  experiments  are,  they 
can  not  be  continued  long  enough  to  test  thoroly  the  results 
of  different  curriculums.  We  can  not,  merely  in  order  to  see 
what  the  consequences  will  be,  subject  boys  to  a  course  of 
study  covering  several  years,  unless  we  believe  that  it  is  the 
best  for  them.  Except  for  experiments,  therefore,  too  brief 
to  have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  pupil,  we  are.  confined  to 
observing  the  results  of  various  types  of  education  adopted, 
not  for  experimental  objects,  but  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  good  for  the  student. 
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Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  our  colleges  we  have  in  America 
a  great  variety  of  curriculums  chosen  by  the  students  them- 
selves, and  it  would  seem  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
these  problems  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  different 
courses  pursued  by  undergraduates.  A  difficulty  presents 
itself,  however,  in  measuring  the  results.  Archimedes  de- 
clared that  if  he  had  a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  fixt  point 
to  rest  it  on,  he  could  move  the  world.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  the  fixt  point.  Statistics  have  been  compiled 
on  several  occasions  to  show  the  relation  between  rank  in 
college,  and  success  in  life,  the  success  in  life  being  usually 
measured  either  by  the  appearance  of  the  names  of  the  grad- 
uates in  Who's  zvlto  in  America,  or  by  the  estimates  of  class- 
mates and  others.  But  the  first  of  these  tests  gives  too  much 
weight  to  purely  literary  or  scholastic  qualities,  the  latter 
to  a  prominence  often  due  in  great  part  to  wealth  acquired 
by  inheritance  or  marriage.  Neither  of  them  is,  therefore, 
an  accurate  criterion  of  personal  achievement.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  rank  attained  in  a  professional  school  after  graduating 
from  college  has  great  value.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  measure  of 
ultimate  success  in  life.  It  is  by  no  means  remote  enough 
from  college  for  that ;  but  it  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
a  fairly  accurate  test  of  capacity  so  far  as  it  goes. 

In  applying,  however,  any  method  of  determining  the  rela- 
tion between  elective  college  studies  and  subsequent  achieve- 
ment, we  must  beware  of  assuming  that  the  results  are  neces- 
sarily a  consequence  of  the  college  work,  for  there  are  two 
factors  in  the  problem,  two  independent  variables  in  the  equa- 
tion; one  of  them  the  value  of  the  college  work  in  training 
the  mind,  the  other  the  selective  process  whereby  men  of 
different  tastes  and  abilities  are  drawn  to  elect  the  subjects 
for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude.  If.  therefore,  the  men 
who  pursue  certain  subjects,  or  who  attain  high  marks  in 
them,  have  a  better  rank  in  the  professional  school  than  their 
comrades,  it  may  be  because  the  study  of  those  subjects,  or 
the  effort  put  forth  to  obtain  the  marks,  has  fitted  them  in 
a  peculiar  degree  for  the  professional  work ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  men  arc  impelled  to  choose  those  subjects,  or  to  work 
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hard,  by  the  very  quahties  which  would  insure  proficiency  in 
the  professional  school  whatever  their  college  training  had 
been;  or  again  these  two  factors  may  be  combined  in  un- 
known proportions.  Now  it  is  clearly  important  to  separate 
the  effects  of  the  two  factors,  if  possible,  so  that  one  of  them 
can  be  measured  by  itself;  and  this  is  in  fact  done  where  the 
result  is  negative.  If  the  men,  for  example,  who  have  pursued 
quite  different  subjects  in  college  do  equally  well  in  the  pro- 
fessional school,  it  proves  that  the  training  given  by  one  of 
those  subjects  is  not  distinctively  superior  to  that  given  by 
another,  for  there  is  obviously  no  selective  factor  at  work 
which  would  counterbalance  any  such  superiority.  This  is 
one  of  the  cases  where  a  negative  result  is  more  decisive  than 
a  positive  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  is  positive, 
and  college  work  in  any  subject,  or  of  any  grade,  is  followed 
by  a  peculiarly  high  average  rank  in  the  professional  school, 
we  must  have  the  presence  of  these  two  factors  constantly 
in  mind,  and  try  to  contrive  some  other  test  which  will  elim- 
inate or  reduce  the  effect  of  one  of  them;  we  must  seek 
another  equation  between  the  two  independent  variables. 

Harvard  University  is  singularly  rich  in  material  for  deter- 
mining the  relation  of  college  studies  to  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  because  nowhere  in  the  world  have  so  large 
a  body  of  undergraduates  been  so  free,  for  so  long  a  period, 
as  in  Harvard  College  to  study  whatever  they  chose,  and  to 
make  any  combination  of  courses  they  pleased.  With  the 
exception  of  one  required  course  in  English,  and  sometimes 
one  in  another  modern  language,  the  election  of  courses  has 
been  almost  wholly  free  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  in 
fact  the  variety  of  combinations  made  has  been  almost  limit- 
less. Moreover,  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  have  contained 
a  large  number  of  graduates  of  Harvard  College,  and  this  is 
essential  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  results,  because  there 
is  little  use  in  comparing  men  who  have  studied,  let  us  say, 
history  in  our  college  with  those  who  have  studied  science 
in  another,  unless  we  can  assume,  what  is  rarely  true,  that 
the  quality  of  students  and  the  standards  of  scholarship  in 
the  two  colleges  are  the  same.    The  necessity  for  such  a  limita- 
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tion  upon  the  field  of  inquiry  is  brought  out  clearly  by  a  fact 
which  appeared  in  compiling  these  statistics.  There  existed  at 
one  time  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity a  course  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  supposed  to  be  a 
good  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine;  but  the  few  bach- 
elors of  science  in  this  course  who  entered  the  medical  school 
did  so  much  less  well  than  the  bachelors  of  arts  from  the  col- 
lege that  in  the  following  computations  they  have  been  omit- 
ted entirely.  To  have  included  them  would  have  reduced  the 
average  grade  in  the  school  of  men  who  had  taken  scientific 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  days,  and  thus  tended  to 
ascribe  to  that  subject  an  inferiority  (\\\t  in  reality  to  other 
causes. 

The  statistics  here  presented  cover,  therefore,  only  bach- 
elors of  arts  of  Harvard  College  who  graduated  afterwards 
from  the  Harvard  Law  and  Medical  Schools,  and  they  com- 
prize only  men  who  took  twelve  courses,  or  nearly  three  years' 
work,  in  the  college.^  Both  of  the  professional  schools  confer 
ordinary  and  cum  laudc  degrees,  and  these  have  been  used  as 
the  test  of  excellence,  altho,  as  we  shall  see,  the  standard  of 
the  cum  laude  differs  greatly  in  the  two  schools.  The  statistics 
for  the  law  school  cover  the  twenty  years  from  1891  to  1910 
inclusive,  and  as  the  course  in  the  school  was  three  years, 
and  in  the  college  four,  this  goes  back  to  the  men  entering 
the  latter  in  1884,  about  the  time  that  the  elective  system  bore 
full  fruit.  For  the  medical  school,  the  figures  cover  the  six- 
teen years,  from  1895  onward,  because  for  several  years  be- 
fore that  time  the  cum  laude  was  given  only  to  men  who 

*  To  include  men  spending  only  a  year  or  two  in  the  college  would 
vitiate  the  basis  of  comparison  as  regards  both  the  subjects  pursued  and 
the  rank  attained.  Six  courses  in  one  field  out  of  eight  or  ten  are  a  very 
different  thing  from  six  courses  out  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Moreover 
the  cum  laudi  in  college  was  given  in  part  upon  the  number  of  high 
marks  in  courses,  and  hence  a  student  who  spent  only  a  short  time  there, 
altho  an  excellent  scholar,  could  rarely  win  it. 

The  figures  given  in  this  paper  differ  slightly  from  those  in  the  Harx'ard 
Graduates'  Magatine  for  December.  1910,  partly  on  account  of  the  cor- 
rection  of  errors,  but  chiefly  because  of  degrees  in  the  professional  schools 
gn'anted  after  the  normal  year  of  graduation  by  reason  of  a  failure  to  com* 
plete  the  work,  or  pay  the  fees,  at  the  proper  time.  The  figures  given  here 
accord  with  the  last  quinquennial  catalog. 
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remained  in  the  school  four  years,  those  who  graduated  in 
three  years  receiving  a  plain  degree  no  matter  how  high  their 
grade. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  subjects  pursued  in  college 
are  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  into  the  four 
groups  established  for  the  new  regulations  on  the  choice  of 
electives :  the  first  group  containing  language,  literature,  fine 
arts,  and  music;  the  second,  the  natural  sciences;  the  third, 
history,  economics,  and  government;  the  fourth,  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  Statistics  have  been  compiled  of  the 
students  who  took  in  college  six  or  more  full  courses  in  any  one 
of  these  groups,  and  the  proportion  in  each  case  who  achieved 
a  cum  laiide  in  the  professional  schools.^ 

But  before  examining  them,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  average 
choice  of  subjects  in  college  by  the  men  who  afterwards  grad- 
uated from  those  schools.  They  are  shown  on  diagrams  i  and 
2.^  The  chief  differences  to  be  noted  between  the  future  law- 
yers and  physicians  are  that  the  former  took  on  the  average 
a  little  more  classics,  much  more  history,  government,  and 
economics,  less  German,  and  far  less  natural  science.  These 
differences  are  almost  equally  marked  among  the  men  who 
obtained  a  high  rank  in  the  professional  schools,  and  those 
who  did  not;  for  in  the  diagrams  the  elections  of  the  men 
who  won  a  cum  laiide  in  the  school  are  indicated  by  dotted 
lines,  the  elections  of  the  rest  being  shown  by  the  plain  lines, 
and  it  will  be  observed  the  two  kind  of  lines  are  remarkably 
close  together.  The  most  notable  departures  are  the  slightly 
larger  amount  of  classics  and  mathematics  taken  by  the  future 
cum  laiide  men,  and  in  fact  the  other  men  showed,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  trifle  more  tendency  thruout  to  select  the  subjects 
reputed  less  difficult. 

To  return  to  the  statistics  of  the  students   who  took  in 

2  The  tables  give  the  number  of  cases  of  elections  of  six  or  more  courses 
in  one  group,  not  the  number  of  men  who  elected  them.  One  man  may 
not  have  taken  six  courses  in  any  group,  while  others  may  have  taken 
six  courses  in  more  than  one  group,  so  that  the  number  of  cases  and  the 
number  of  men  are  not  identical. 

3  Subjects  in  which  the  average  was  less  than  three-tenths  of  a  course 
are  omitted  altogether. 
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college  six  or  more  courses  in  any  one  of  the  four  groups  of 
studies.  These  are  displayed  graphically  in  diagrams  3  and  4. 
The  first  column  at  the  left  of  diagram  3  indicates,  for  each 
of  the  four  groups,  the  numl>er  of  cases  where  a  man  took 
six  or  more  courses  in  one  group,  and  did  not  win  a  cum 
laudc  in  the  law  school.    The  lowest  division,  with  the  vertical 
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lines,  represents  literature  and  language;  the  second,  which 
is  white,  natural  science ;  the  next  above,  with  horizonal  lines, 
history  and  political  science;  the  uppermost  division,  with 
dots,  philosophy  and  mathematics.  The  second  column  in- 
dicates in  the  same  way  the  number  of  cases  where  a  man 
took  six  or  more  courses  in  one  group,  and  obtained  a  cum 
laudc  in  the  law  school.  An  inspection  of  these  two  colunms 
shows  at   a  glance  that  a   little  less  th.m  otip-fifth   of  the 
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graduates  of  Harvard  College  who  entered  the  law  school 
won  a  cum  laude  there,  and  that  this  proportion  is  nearly  the 
same  for  each  group  where  the  numbers  are  large  enough 
to  be  decisive ;  the  figures  for  the  four  groups  being  as  follows : 

plain  cum  laude 

I  (Literature  and  language)...   8oi  i8o  or  18.4^ 

II   (Natural   science) ,     19  3    "    13.6^ 

III  (History,  political   science)..   627  129    "    17.1^ 

IV  (Philosophy,  mathematics)  . .,       8  11    "    57-9^ 

The  only  notable  departure  from  the  normal  is  in  the  small 
fourth  group,  and  this  is  due  to  the  students  of  mathematics 
— a  fact  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  But  for  the  moment 
the  thing  to  be  observed  is  that,  save  in  the  case  of  mathe- 
matics, the  second  column  is  an  almost  exact  miniature  of 
the  first;  or  in  other  words,  that  one  subject  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  markedly  better  preparation  for  the  study  of  law 
than  another. 

Contrary  to  current  opinion,  the  same  fact  appears  not  less 
clearly  from  the  statistics  for  the  medical  school.  The  com- 
parison in  that  case  is,  indeed,  more  striking,  both  because 
the  selection  of  studies  in  college  was  more  evenly  distributed 
among  the  four  groups,  and  because  the  cum  laude  is  given 
more  freely  so  that  the  two  columns  are  nearly  of  the  same 
size.  The  first  two  columns  in  diagram  4  are,  indeed,  almost 
counterparts  of  each  other,  the  figures  for  the  four  groups 
being  as  follows: 

plain     cum  laude 
I   (Literature,   language) 145         166  or  53.4^ 

II   (Natural   science)... 75  81    "    51-9^ 

III  (History,  political  science)  . .     30  20    "    44.4^ 

IV  (Philosophy,  mathematics)  ..       6  7    "    53-8^ 

The  proportions  are,  on  the  whole,  singularly  even  in  all 
the  groups,  and  the  numbers  would  seem  large  enough  to 
prove  that  natural  science  in  college  is  certainly  not  a  markedly 
better  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  than  other  sub- 
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jccts.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the  common  view  of  medical 
professors,  but  the  reason  for  that  may  not  be  far  to  seek. 
The  young  man  who  has  acquired  some  familiarity  with  nat- 
ural science  and  the  use  of  instruments  has,  no  doubt,  an 
initial  advantage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  is  much  easier 
to  teach  at  the  outset.  Figures  compiled  for  a  single  class  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  three  years  ago  showed  that 
excellence  in  the  first  year  courses  in  anatomy  and  histology 
was  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  biology  studied  in  college ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  more  extensive  statistics  covering 
the  whole  period  of  sixteen  years.  It  appears  that  the  men 
who  had  taken  in  college  ten  or  more  courses  in  natural  science 
had  a  better  average  rank  in  the  first  year  at  the  medical 
school  than  those  who  had  taken  six  or  more,  and  less  than 
ten,  such  courses,  while  these  in  turn  stood  better  than  the  men 
who  had  taken  less  than  three  such  courses.*  But  that  the 
initial  advantage  was  soon  overcome  in  the  course  of  pro- 
fessional study  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  other  subjects  in  college  had, 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years  in  the  school,  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  degrees  cum  laude  as  those  who  had  pursued  natural 
science,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  whereas  of  the  men  who 
had  taken  in  college  six  or  more,  and  less  than  ten.  courses 
in  that  subject,  54.1  per  cent,  obtained  a  cum  laude,  of  the 
twenty-three  men  who  had  taken  ten  or  more  such  courses  only 
nine,  or  39.1  per  cent.,  did  so,  and  of  the  forty-six  men  who 
had  taken  less  than  three  such  courses,  twenty-eight,  or  60.9 
per  cent.,  won  a  cum  laudc.  From  figures  so  small  as  these,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that  the  study  of  natural  science 
in  college  is  a  detriment  to  a  medical  education,  but  they  tend 
to  show  that  exclusive  pursuit  of  natural  science  is  not  always 
a  conspicuous  benefit,  and  that  a  man  who  has  neglected  that 
field  is  not  necessarily  at  a  disadvantage.  So  far  as  they  go. 
they  appear  to  reinforce  the  conclusion  that  one  subject  is  not 
iistinctly  better  than  another  as  a  preparation  for  professional 
vliicati<»n. 

« Before  entering  the  school,  m  student  most  have  tAken  two  courses  in 
chemistry  or  their  equivalent. 
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Let  us  turn  from  the  question  of  the  subject  studied  to 
that  of  the  proficiency  achieved  in  it.  The  second  pair  of 
columns  in  diagram  3  show  the  numbers  of  men  attaining 
certain  grades  in  college  who  won,  and  failed  to  win,  a  cum 
laude  in  the  law  school.  The  first  of  the  two  columns  depicts 
the  men  who  failed  to  achieve  that  distinction  in  the  school; 
the  second,  those  who  won  it.  The  white  spaces  at  the  base 
of  each  column  indicate  the  men  who  graduated  from  college 
with  a  plain  degree;  the  spaces  next  above,  with  two  narrow 
black  lines,  the  men  who  graduated  from  college  with  a  cum 
laude;  the  next  spaces,  with  a  broad  black  line  in  the  center, 
the  men  who  graduated  with  a  magna  cum  laude;  and  finally, 
the  wholly  black  spaces  at  the  top,  the  men  who  graduated 
with  a  summa  cum  laude.  Comparing  these  with  the  first  pair 
of  columns  at  their  left,  the  shorter  column  of  the  second  pair 
is  by  no  means  a  miniature  of  the  taller  one,  as  in  the  first 
case.  On  the  contrary,  the  proportion  of  white  is  much 
larger  in  the  tall  column,  and  the  darker  the  space,  the  less 
its  proportion  in  that  column.  In  other  words,  the  higher 
men's  rank  in  college,  the  better  their  chance  of  winning  a 
cum  laude  in  the  law  school,  and  the  chance  increases  rapidly 
with  the  excellence  of  the  college  rank.  Of  the  six  hundred 
and  nine  men  who  graduated  from  college  with  a  plain  degree, 
only  forty,  or  6.6  per  cent.,  obtained  a  cumi  laude  in  the  law 
school;  of  the  three  hundred  and  five  who  graduated  from 
college  with  a  cum  laude,  sixty-eight,  or  22.3  per  cent.,  won 
a  cum  laude  in  the  law  school;  of  the  two  hundred  with  a 
magna  cum  laude,  eighty,  or  40  per  cent.,  did  so;  and  of  the 
thirty-three  with  a  summa  cum  laude,  twenty,  or  60.6  per 
cent.  Thus  the  chance  of  winning  that  distinction  in  the 
school  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  for  the  man  who 
left  college  with  a  cum  laude  as  for  the  man  with  a  plain 
degree;  six  times  as  great  for  the  man  with  a  magna 
cum  laude;  and  nine  times  as  great  for  the  summa  cum 
laude. 

The  two  pairs  of  columns  in  the  diagram  for  the  medical 
school  show  the  same  contrast,  and  the  figures  tell  the  same 
story,  altho  in  different  proportions,  because  the  honor  degree 
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in  that  school  is  awarded  on  a  standard  less  severe.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  men  who  graduated  from  college 
with  a  plain  degree,  eighty-six.  or  36  per  cent.,  won  a  cion 
laude  in  the  school ;  of  the  eighty-five  with  a  cum  laude,  sixty- 
five,  or  76.5  per  cent. ;  of  the  thirty-nine  with  a  magna  cum 
laude,  thirty-four,  or  87.2  per  cent. ;  and  both  of  those  with 
a  summa  cum  laude,  or  100  per  cent. 

Now  these  results  being  positive,  and  involving  the  two 
factors  of  selection  and  training,  give  us  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing the  effects  of  each  of  those  factors.  They  do  not 
tell  us  whether  the  success  in  the  professional  school  of  the 
higher  scholars  in  college  is  due  to  the  work  they  do  as  under- 
graduates, or  to  the  fact  they  possess  by  nature  qualities  which 
lead  to  high  rank  in  both  places.  We  must,  therefore,  seek 
some  other  test  that  will  eliminate,  or  reduce  in  importance, 
one  of  the  factors,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
other.  For  this  purpose,  we  may  take  the  passing  of  the 
entrance  examinations  to  college,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  rough  measure  of  natural  ability  and  industr>\  If  the 
students  entering  Harvard  College  came  from  a  great  variety 
of  schools  differing  much  in  educational  standards,  the  en- 
trance examinations  would  be  at  least  as  much  a  test  of  the 
excellence  of  the  schools  as  of  the  capacity  of  the  candidates; 
but  hitherto  that  has  not  been  the  case.  The  last  report  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  admission  sho\\*s  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  boys  admitted  are  prepared  in  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  schools  that  undertake  regularly 
to  fit  for  the  college.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  passing  of  the  examinations  is  mainly  a 
measure  of  the  scholarly  qualities  of  the  candidates.  Again. 
if  all  students  after  entering  college  were  studious,  the  differ- 
( nee  between  their  standing  at  the  entrance  examinations  and 
their  rank  in  college  might  be  attributed  to  their  progressive 
intellectual  development.  But  every  one  familiar  with  student 
life  knows  that  this  also  is  not  the  case;  that  low  rank  on 
the  part  of  men  who  entered  well  is  commonly  due  not  to 
lack  of  ability,  but  to  absorption  in  other  college  activities,  or 
to  indolence  bred  in  the  new  environment.    We  mav  assume. 
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therefore,  that  excellence  in  passing  the  entrance  examinations 
is  a  rough  test  of  natural  scholarly  qualities;  and  that  if, 
among  the  men  thus  shown  to  possess  these  qualities,  there 
is  any  substantial  divergence  in  the  professional  school  be- 
tween those  who  have  ranked  well  in  college  and  those  who 
have  not,  the  difference  must  be  attributed  in  large  part  to 
the  effects  of  the  training  so  obtained. 

The  relative  rank  in  the  college  and  in  the  law  school  of 
the  men  who  entered  college  with  and  without  conditions  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  men  who  entered  college  clear, 
and  those  who  entered  with  conditions,  form  two  groups  not 
very  unequal  in  size,  the  former  numbering  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  the  latter  five  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The 
men  who  graduated  from  college  with  distinction,  and  those 
who  graduated  with  a  plain  degree,  form  two  other  groups 
even  more  nearly  equal,  the  former  being  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  and  the  latter  six  hundred  and  nine.  Now,  if 
we  compare  the  achievements  of  these  groups  in  the  law 
school,  we  find  that  of  the  men  who  entered  college  clear 
26.4  per  cent.,  and  of  those  who  entered  with  conditions  only 
9  per  cent,  won  a  cum  laude  in  the  law  school;  while  of  the 
men  who  graduated  from  college  with  distinction  31.2  per 
cent.,  and  of  those  who  graduated  without  distinction  6.5 
per  cent,  attained  a  cum  laude  in  the  school.  These  figures 
indicate  that  both  natural  aptitude,  as  shown  by  the  entrance 
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examinations  to  college,  and  the  training  acquired  by  hard 
work  there,  as  shown  by  college  rank,  are  substantial  factors 
in  attaining  a  high  grade  in  the  law  school.  If  the  entrance 
examinations  were  an  exact  test  of  natural  ability,  so  that  we 
had  eliminated  one  of  the  factors  entirely,  instead  of  merely 
reducing  its  importance,  we  should  be  able  to  go  farther  and 
say  that  the  two  factors  are  not  very  unequal  in  force,  the 
greater  importance,  if  there  be  a  difference,  attaching  to  hard 
work  in  college. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  if,  by  means  of  these  two 
factors,  we  make  a  cross  division  into  four  groups;  for  of 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  men  who  entered  college  clear 
and  graduated  with  distinction,  37.9  per  cent,  won  a  cum 
laude  in  the  law  school ;  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
who  entered  with  conditions  and  graduated  with  distinction, 
18. 1  per  cent. ;  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  who  entered 
clear  and  graduated  without  distinction,  ii.i  per  cent.;  and 
of  the  three  hundred  and  forty  who  entered  with  conditions 
and  graduated  without  distinction,  only  2.9  per  cent.  Clearly 
the  man  who  has  never  been  a  scholar  before  he  enters  the 
law  school  has  a  very  minute  chance  of  distinguishing  himself 
there. 

Curiously  enough  the  chance  of  a  cum  laude  in  the  law 
school  is  nearly  the  same  for  the  man  who  enters  college  clear 
and  does  not  graduate  with  a  cum  laude,  as  it  is  for  the  man 
who  enters  conditioned  and  graduates  with  a  cutn  laude;  and 
that  it  is  the  same  for  the  man  who  enters  clear  and  graduates 
cum  laude,  as  it  is  for  the  conditioned  man  who  graduates 
with  a  magna  cum  laude.  When  we  come  to  the  summa  cum 
laude,  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  be  of  value,  and  it  may 
l)c  assumed  that  entrance  with  conditions   followed  by  so 

ligh   a    grade    in    college    means    defective   preparation   at 

chool. 
The  statistics  for  the  medical  school  tell  the  same  story 

vith  a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  rank  in  col- 

cj^.  altho  the  ninnber  of  men  who  obtaineil  more  than  a 
tum  laude  there  is  too  small  to  justify  comparisons  in  detail. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  one  apparently 
positive  result  of  the  pursuit  of  different  subjects  in  college, 
that  is  the  superiority  in  the  law  school  of  the  men  who  took 
six  or  more  courses  in  the  group  of  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics. This,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  in  fact  due  to  those 
who  elected  mathematics;  but  the  number  of  men  who  took 
six  courses  in  the  subject  is  so  small  that  it  seemed  well  to 
enlarge  the  class  by  including  all  those  who  took  four  or 
more  courses.  There  were  only  sixteen  such  men  in  all  during 
the  twenty  years,  of  whom  ten  won  a  degree  cum  laude  in  the 
law  school,  whereas  at  the  average  rate  only  three  would  be 
expected  to  do  so.  But  if  one  examine  the  grades  of  these 
men  in  college,  we  find  that  they  were  far  above  the  ordinary 
rank,  three  of  them  having  graduated  cum  laude,  eight  magna 
cum  laude,  and  two  summa  cum  laude.  Calculating  the 
chances  for  men  of  that  rank,  it  appears  that  5.28  of  them 
would  be  expected  to  attain  a  cum  laude  in  the  law  school. 
This  is  nearer,  but  still  far  below,  the  actual  result. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  mathematicians  the 
men  who  took  four  or  more  courses  in  the  classics.  They 
numbered  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  being  decidedly  more  fre- 
quent in  the  earlier  years.  At  the  average  rate  for  the  whole 
class,  twenty-one  of  them  would  have  obtained  a  cum  laude 
in  the  law  school,  whereas  in  fact  thirty-one  achieved  it.  But 
the  men  who  elect  classics  are  also  better  scholars  than  the 
average,  and  calculating  their  chances  according  to  their  rank 
in  college,  we  should  expect  to  find  twenty-seven  of  them  in 
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the  cum  laude  list  of  the  law  school,  a  number  not  very  far 
from  the  actual  result.  If,  therefore,  one  can  draw  any  infer- 
ence from  figures  so  small,  the  case  of  mathematics  is  sin- 
gular. Unless  some  other  element  enters  into  the  problem, 
such  as  an  unusually  high  standard  in  the  department,  or  an 
unusually  vigorous  intellectual  appetite  on  the  part  of  students 
who  elect  the  subject,  the  result  may  be  supposed  to  indicate, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  that  mathematics,  altho  rarely  selected  for 
the  purpose,  is  a  particularly  good  preparation  for  the  study 
of  law;  perhaps  because  the  methods  of  thought  in  the  two 
subjects  are  more  nearly  akin  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Leaving  aside  this  possibly  exceptional  case,  the  conclusions 
to  be  derived  from  the  facts  presented  in  this  paper  would 
seem  to  be  that,  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law  or  medi- 
cine, it  makes  comparatively  little  difference  what  subject  is 
mainly  pursued  in  college,  but  that  it  makes  a  great  difference 
with  what  intensity  the  subject  is  pursued— or,  to  put  the 
same  proposition  in  a  more  technical  form,  familiarity  with 
the  subject-matter,  which  can  be  transferred  little  if  at  all, 
is  of  small  importance  in  a  college  education,  as  compared 
with  mental  processes  that  are  capable  of  being  transferred 
widely,  or  with  the  moral  qualities  of  diligence,  perseverance, 
and  intensity  of  application  which  can  be  transferred  in- 
definitely. The  practical  deduction  is  that  in  the  administration 
of  our  colleges,  and,  indeed,  in  all  our  general  education,  as 
distinguished  from  direct  vocational  or  professional  training, 
we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  subject,  too  little  on  the 
excellence  of  the  work  and  on  the  rank  attained. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell 

Harvard  University 


II 

AMERICAN  SCHOLARSHIP^ 


To  the  many  general  causes  of  educational  unsettlement  and 
confusion  in  this  "age  of  transition,"  the  United  States  adds 
one  peculiar  to  itself.  Normally,  the  higher  educational  sys- 
tem of  a  great  country  should  send  its  roots  deep  down  into 
the  national  tradition,  and  its  organs  should  be  nicely  adjusted 
to  one  another  and  to  the  functions  of  the  national  life.  But 
the  American  college  is  an  accidental  development  of  colonial 
copies  of  the  English  college,  and  the  superposed  American 
university,  even  v^hen  not  a  direct  imitation  of  the  German 
university,  is  manned  chiefly  by  professors  ''  made  in  Ger- 
many." For  the  disadvantages  of  these  anomalies,  there  is 
some  compensation  in  a  certain  breadth,  flexibility,  and  open- 
mindedness  that  characterize  the  better  type  of  American 
scholar.  But  the  disadvantages  are  nevertheless  very  real,  and 
not  to  be  blinked.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
maladjustment,  manifesting  itself  externally  in  the  imperfect 
coordination  of  secondary,  collegiate,  and  university  instruc- 
tion, and  spiritually  in  the  divorce  of  our  scholarship  and  our 
science  from  culture.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  causes 
for  this  specialism,  commercialism,  democracy.  But  the 
chief  causes,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  our  professional 
scholarship  has  been  in  the  past  an  importation,  not  an 
indigenous  growth — an  importation  not  from  England,  the 
home  of  our  literature;  not  from  France,  whose  qualities 
would  best  correct  the  excesses  of  professionalism  and  the 
heavy  Teutonic  strain  in  ourselves;  but  from  Germany,  whose 
culture,  as  Goethe,  Heine,  Schopenhauer,  and  Nietzsche  have 

^  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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told  their  compatriots,  is  a  sporadic,   feebly  rooted  flower, 
choked  by  a  weedy  growth  of  over-specialized  erudition. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  in  doctrinaire 
and  revolutionary  reform  of  our  educational  machinery,  nor 
in  those  facile  denunciations  of  pedantry  with  which  lively 
writers  can  always  win  the  applause  of  a  gallery  that  has  been 
habituated  by  professors  of  the  new  pedagogy  to  apply  that 
purely  relative  term  to  every  form  of  exact  and  minute  scholar- 
ship. The  fault  is  not  with  the  seminar,  the  doctoral  dis- 
sertation, or  the  final  examination.  These  are  convenient 
and  flexible  instrumentalities  which  the  university  professor  is 
already  free  to  use  for  the  realization  of  any  idea  to  which 
he  can  win  his  students.  It  is  the  ideals  and  aims  themselves 
that  need  to  be  liberalized,  not  revolutionized.  That  is  neces- 
sarily a  slow  process,  the  first  step  in  which  must  be  a  clearer 
self -consciousness  on  the  part  of  American  scholars  and  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  problem  which  the  development  of 
the  American  university  has  created  for  them.  Our  task 
is  to  redefine,  and  so  far  as  may  be  harmonize,  the  aims  of 
culture  and  scholarship  without  undue  concessions  to  the  gush- 
ing dilettante,  and  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  slavish  sub- 
ser\ience  to  Gemian  influence  without  losing  the  lessons  or 
f*>rgetting  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  to  Germany. 


II 

In  practise,  the  beginning  of  such  a  reaction  shows  itself 
in  the  increasing  proportion  of  American  students  who  now 
pursue  their  graduate  studies  at  home  instead  of  going  to 
Germany.  Our  pupils  recognize  that  the  much  exaggerated 
and  rapidly  lessening  scientific  superiority  of  the  German  uni- 
versities is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  possibilities  of  unity 
and  continuity  of  culture,  uninterrupted  contact  with  the  na- 
tional life  and  education,  and  the  more  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic personal  guidance  which  the  better  American  uni- 
versities provide.  They  see  that  our  degrees  arc  somewhat 
harder  to  win.  and  infer  that  they  may  he  quite  as  well  worth 
thr    vvinnitMr      Tli'v    nr.>    r\,r]^\     qnd    wc   shouId    henceforth 
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reserve  traveling  fellowships  for  holders  of  the  American  doc- 
torate who  will  visit  the  German  universities  as  intelligent 
observers  and  critics,  and  not  abandon  themselves  in  helpless, 
open-mouthed  plasticity  to  be  molded  into  patterns  of  second- 
rate  Germans.  Men  who  go  directly  from  the  inadequate 
preparation  of  the  ordinary  minor  college  to  the  great  Euro- 
pean universities  not  only  waste  a  year  or  two  in  fumbling 
endeavors  to  adjust  themselves  to  alien  conditions,  but  convey 
and  receive  totally  false  impressions  about  American  and 
European  scholarship.  The  superiority  of  the  foreign  uni- 
versity rests  almost  wholly  on  the  severer  discipline  of  the 
German  gymnasium  and  the  great  English  public  schools. 
The  American  university  professor,  if  competent  for  his  task, 
is  aware  of  this  difference,  makes  allowance  for  it,  and  in  the 
end  brings  a  fair  proportion  of  his  men  up  to  the  European 
standard  even  in  the  technic  of  scholarship.  There  is  no 
provision  for  this  work  in  the  European  universities.  The 
visiting  American  student,  if  exceptionally  able  and  ambitious, 
may  be  stimulated  to  remedy  his  deficiencies  unaided.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  he  copies  out  copiously  and  slavishly 
lecture  notes  not  adapted  to  his  needs,  fancying  that  he  is 
storing  up  treasures  of  erudition  undreamed  of  in  America, 
and  leaving  on  the  mind  of  his  German  or  Oxford  professor 
a  conviction,  which  courtesy  vainly  endeavors  to  disguise, 
that  Americans  lack  the  very  notion  of  sincere  and  serious 
scholarship.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  he  returns, 
completely  out  of  touch  with  American  life  and  American 
education,  to  teach  American  boys.  If  a  Rhodes  scholar,  he 
has  gained  an  English  intonation,  some  polish  of  manner  it 
may  be,  and  possibly  an  enlarged  and  more  discriminating 
English  vocabulary.  But  he.  is  no  nearer  to  an  earned  doctor's 
degree  and  professional  mastery  of  his  subject  than  one  year 
at  a  first-class  American  university  would  have  brought  him. 
If  Germany  was  his  choice,  he  may  have  received  the  degree 
which  Germany  bestows  somewhat  lightly  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  alien,  and  he  has  learned  a  foreign  language.  But 
he  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  his  German  in  three  years'  dis- 
continuance of  the  habit  of  reading  English,  and  in  the  Teu- 
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tuiii/.ii.'M.  w.  i...  i.i.^M.M  .-i>lc.  lie  has  steeped  himself,  not 
so  much  in  his  subject,  as  in  the  German  terminology  and 
systematic  IVisscfischaft  of  his  subject,  with  the  result  that 
either  he  will  remain  for  life  the  prisoner  of  the  system  and 
the  terminology,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  a  mood  of 
revolt  and  reaction,  he  stops  his  subscription  to  the  Selten 
erschcincndc  Monatschrift  and  takes  in  the  Bookman,  and 
replaces  the  philological  hand  apparatus  on  his  revolving  book- 
shelf by  a  set  of  the  British  poets  and  the  Library  of  the 
world's  best  literature. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  outcome  of  an  American  course  of 
graduate  study  is  often  equally  futile  and  deplorable.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  machine-made  doctor  of  philosophy  often 
remains  essentially  a  barbarian,  unread  outside  of  the  technical 
literature  of  his  specialty,  unfurnished  with  those  general 
ideas  the  possession  of  which  was  Taine's  criterion  of  the 
educated  man,  and  incapable  of  either  writing  or  understand- 
ing English  of  the  sound  tradition.  From  this  text  our  impa- 
tient critics  proceed  to  a  general  onslaught  on  American 
scholarship  and  denunciation  of  the  Germanized  American  uni- 
versity, its  minutely  specialized  courses,  its  seminars,  and  the 
doctoral  dissertations,  the  parody  of  whose  titles  is  a  gag 
that  never  fails  with  a  popular  audience.  They  would  reform 
it  altogether,  and  substitute  for  the  idea  of  training  investi- 
gators the  endeavor  to  produce  teachers,  writers,  intellectual 
leaders,  of  broad  and  liberal  culture.  With  the  demand  for 
the  humanization  of  our  scholarship  I  heartily  sympathize, 
tho  I  would  accompany  it  by  a  plea  for  the  fortifying  of 
our  culture  by  a  little  more  respect  for  exact  knowledge.  It 
is  not  the  excess  of  either  erudition  or  culture,  but  their  as- 
sumed incompatibility  and  divorce,  from  which  our  higher 
education  is  suffering.  But  in  their  eagerness  for  the  end, 
our  literary  censors  investigate  the  disease  superficially  and 
prescribe  impossible  remedies.  They  ignore  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  and  do  scant  justice  to  the  eflForts  of  university 
instructors  to  solve  it.  They  forget  that  in  the  graduate  school, 
at  any  rate,  culture  really  is  and  must  be  a  by-product.  A 
three   years*    graduate  curriculum,    devoted   ostensibly    and 
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mainly  to  cultural  courses,  wide  reading  in  general  literature, 
and  daily  or  monthly  themes,  is  an  impossible  piece  of  edu- 
cational machinery.  The  more  serious  students  would  revolt 
at  its  aimlessness,  and  the  public  would  very  properly  want  to 
know  what  the  undergraduate  course  was  for. 


Ill 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  central  difficulty  with  which  the 
American  university  professor  is  struggling,  not  quite  so 
unconsciously,  or,  if  we  take  long  views,  so  hopelessly 
as  the  genial  onlooker  assumes.  The  deficiency  of  the 
ordinary  graduate  student,  not  only  in  respect  to  culture, 
but  in  the  elementary  technic  of  his  specialty,  is  due  to 
the  comparative  failure  of  collegiate  education,  that  in  turn 
to  the  lax  training  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  that  again 
to  the  low  intellectual  standards  of  a  young,  prosperous,  com- 
mercialized nation,  and  the  reaction  of  the  indulgent  Amer- 
ican parent  against  what  he  deems  puritanic  or  old-world  ideas 
of  discipline  and  restraint.  This  fatal  sequence  and  the  re- 
criminations to  which  it  gives  rise  are  an  old  story  which  it 
is  useless  to  repeat  here.  It  may  be  freely  conceded  that  the 
university,  too,  contributes  its  share  of  errors  to  our  peda- 
gogical muddle.  But  if  these  could  be  eliminated  by  the  wis- 
dom of  its  critics,  the  chief  problem  would  still  remain:  the 
retrieval  in  three  short  years  of  the  losses  and  waste  of  ten 
years  of  confused  and  misdirected  effort.  It  can  not  be  done 
without  sacrifice.  So  long  as  the  American  graduate  student 
enters  the  university  unable  to  write  lucid  English  and  un- 
grounded in  the  elements  of  the  subject  which  he  proposes  to 
pursue,  he  must  work  a  little  longer  and  a  little  harder  for 
his  degree  than  he  normally  should.  Even  so,  he  will  not 
achieve  a  perfect  adjustment  of  the  ideals  of  professional 
competency  and  breadth  of  culture.  In  the  nature  of  things 
he  will  incline  to  one  side  with  some  sacrifice  of  the  other. 
The  scheme  of  the  graduate  curriculum  is  broad  enough  to 
include  both.  It  is  already  so  administered  in  many  places  as  to 
do  justice  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  both.    The  name  seminar 
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need  frighten  nobcKly.  so  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  a  seminar 
may  deal  with  the  literary  criticism  of  the  Greek  drama  or  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  as  well  as  with  the  text  criticism  of  Pliny's 
letters  or  the  syntax  of  the  Greek  verb.  The  acceptance  of 
an  occasional  doctoral  dissertation  on  a  Greek  particle  or  the 
manuscripts  of  Catullus  should  be  no  grievance  to  the  student 
of  broader  interests,  provided  he  himself  is  encouraged  and 
helped  to  write,  if  he  can,  a  readable  monograph  on  some 
literary,  historical,  or  philosophic  theme.  The  graduate  school 
can  meet  all  the  legitimate  needs  of  more  aspiring  spirits 
without  sacrificing  its  present  ideal  of  exact,  first-hand  scholar- 
ship within  a  definite  field  for  all  and  original  research  for 
some.  It  is  not  and  should  not  be  any  considerable  part  of  its 
function  to  provide  either  "  inspiration  "  in  the  form  of  elo- 
quent i)opular  lectures  or  training  courses  for  the  journalist, 
the  novelist,  and  the  essayist.  These  things,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  taught  at  all,  belong  either  in  the  second  half  of  the 
collegiate  course  or  in  the  extension  department.  The  "  mere  " 
litterateur  should  not  attempt  to  force  his  point  of  view  upon 
the  graduate  school.  But  if  he  can  afford  the  time  he  will 
greatly  profit  by  accepting  its  point  of  view  provisionally  and 
for  one  or  two  years.  From  the  narrowest  curriculum  he  will 
acquire  something  which  in  America  he  could  hardly  get  in 
any  other  way,  the  scholar's  conscience  and  a  clear  conception 
of  the  diflference  between  first-hand  and  second-hand  knowl- 
edge. 

These  preliminary  reserves  and  qualifications  threaten  to 
occupy  more  space  than  the  main  thesis.  But  distinguo  is  the 
first  word  of  my  philosophy  as  of  Montaigne's.  The  undis- 
criminating  attribution  to  German  influence  of  all  real  and 
imaginary  defects  of  the  American  graduate  school  and  the 
systematic  exaggeration  of  the  supposed  antithesis  between 
scholarship  and  culture  can  do  no  possible  good.  Nietzsche's 
eloquent  diatribes  against  the  excesses  of  history  and  philology 
have  no  application  to  our  conditions.  The  superior  culture 
of  Oxford  or  Paris  is  not  due  to  the  substitution  of  culture 
courses  for  detailed  and  precise  work.  It  is  due  to  the  l>ack- 
ground  of  the  national  tradition  in  language  and  literatiirt*. 
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and  the  controlling  consciousness  of  this  tradition  in  the 
minds  of  teachers  and  taught.  Germany  has  never  had  such 
a  tradition  and  our  dependence  on  Germany  has  prevented  us 
from  renev^ing  ours,  interrupted  by  the  conditions  of  colonial 
and  pioneer  life. 

The  mere  habituation  of  American  scholars  to  German 
prose,  thru  their  most  impressionable  years,  would  keep 
them  from  attaining  the  certainty  of  linguistic  instinct  of  a 
cultivated  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  La  prose  allemande 
n' exist e  pas,  says  a  distinguished  French  critic.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  does  exist  for  American  philologians  as  an  exemplar 
vitiis  imitabile.  I  refer  not  merely  to  the  omnibus  type  of 
German  sentence  wittily  described  by  De  Quincey,  Ruskin,  and 
Mark  Twain,  to  the  "  something  splay "  in  the  German  lan- 
guage which  Nietzsche  quotes  from  Matthew  Arnold,  or  to 
the  all-pervading  mixed  metaphor.  Rhetoric  is  something 
larger  than  refinements  of  style  or  diction;  it  is  psychology, 
tact,  taste..  Professor  von  Wilamowitz  is  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  of  living  scholars,  but  in  his  way  a  man  of  the  broadest 
and  finest  culture.  But  all  his  genius  could  not  save  Goethe 
from  the  cabbage  passage  in  Werther,  and  all  his  Hellenism 
could  not  guard  Wilamowitz  against  that  sophomoric  flight 
of  rhetoric  about  the  Athenian  sewers  at  the  close  of  his 
Aus  Kydathen,  which  would  be  as  impossible  to  a  Jebb  or 
a  Gaston  Boissier  as  we  trust  it  will  some  day  seem  to  Amer- 
ican scholars  of  equal  standing. 

Style  is  only  a  symptom  of  deeper  things.  A  Germanized 
education  makes  our  scholars  strangers  to  their  own  national 
literature,  and  confuses  all  their  literary,  historical,  and  cul- 
tural perspectives.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  literary  criti- 
cism can  ever  rise  higher  than  its  source  in  the  critic's  imme- 
diate perception  of  values  in  the  language  and  literature  to 
which  he  is  born.  From  this  must  come  the  analogies,  in- 
stincts, standards,  that  control  and  keep  sane  the  philological 
criticism  of  other  literatures.  The  criticism  of  German 
scholars  lacks  and  always  has  lacked  this  balance-wheel.  They 
do  not  know  their  own  literature  as  Frenchmen  and  English- 
men know  theirs,  nor  do  they  write  with  constant  reference 
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to  it.  And  it  they  did  it  could  supply  them  no  equivalent 
of  the  poetry  of  England,  the  drama  and  the  prose  of  France. 
The  consequent  crudity  and  amateurishness  of  their  criticism 
of  life  and  letters  is  their  misfortune  and  not  their  fault. 
But  it  will  surely  be  our  fault  if,  dazzled  by  the  prestige  of 
their  learning,  we  continue  much  longer  to  take  seriously 
their  Homeric  theories,  their  interpretations  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  their  estimates  of  Cicero  and  Virgil;  if  we  accept 
as  contributions  to  comparative  literature  articles  on  Der 
EinHiiss  der  Anakreontik  auf  Johann  Peter  Us,  or  the  triple 
sawdust  of  Stemplinger's  Fortlehen  der  Horazischen  Lyrik, 
and  Billeter's  Die  Anschauungen  vom  IVesen  des  Griechen- 
thums;  if  we  study  Mill's  Platonism  only  at  second  hand  in 
Gomperz,  and  treat  the  Homeric  view^s  of  Andrew  Lang  re- 
spectfully only  when  they  come  back  to  us  in  Rothe;  if  we 
waste  our  students'  attention  on  Robert's  tours  de  passe-passe 
with  Mycenaean  and  Ionian  armor,  or  on  Mulder's  equations 
of  eyes  and  oysters;  if  we  assist  the  disciples  of  Bias  in  rearing 
the  baby  science  of  prose  rhythm,  conceived  in  the  innocency 
of  a  scholar  whose  naive  surprize  at  the  cadences  of  Plato  and 
Demosthenes  was  untempered  by  any  previous  experience  of 
De  Quincey  or  Ruskin;  if  we  accept  the  estimates  of  reviewers 
blind  to  the  crushing  superiority  of  Jebb's  Sophocles,  Gaston 
Boisser's  Cicero,  or  Croiset's  History  of  Greek  literature,  and 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  that  dismisses  Pater's  Plato  and 
Platonism  as  the  trifling  of  an  amateur,  while  treating  the 
pseudo-science  of  Lutoslawski  as  an  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge; if  we  remain  to  the  end  dependent  on  bibliographies  that 
catalog  Jane  Austen's  Sense  and  sensibility  under  Sinnes- 
wahrnchmung  and  list  a  reprint  of  FitzGerald's  Agamemnon 
as  a  new  text  edition. 

Something  too  much  of  these  obvious  and  ungracious  re- 
flections. It  is.  I  repeat,  not  the  fault  of  the  Germans  that 
the  false  historical  perspective  and  Umtverthung  alter  IVertht 
which  accompany  their  gifts  of  learning  are  a  hindrance  and 
not  a  help  to  the  heirs  of  Chaucer  and  Tennyson.  The  remedy, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  to  substitute  culture  courses  for 
scholarship,  but  to  train  our  scholars  at  home  as  French  and 
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English  scholars  are  trained  in  an  environment  and  by  meth- 
ods that  shall  subject  the  form  and  relate  the  content  of  their 
knowledge  to  the  high  tradition  of  their  own  language,  lit- 
erature, and  inherited  culture.  This  can  not  be  done  in  a  day 
or  a  generation.  For  it  will  take  a  generation  to  prepare  the 
teachers.  But  we  may  make  a  beginning  now — with  our- 
selves, as  well  as  with  our  pupils. 


IV 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  our  own  special  problem  of  the 
adjustment  of  an  imported  professional  scholarship  to  our 
national  education  and  culture.  But  there  is  a  brief  final 
word  to  be  said  on  the  need  of  rescuing  scholarship  itself 
from  the  German  yoke.  The  public  will  suppose  me  to  mean 
from  German  pedantry  and  superfluous  accuracy  in  insig- 
nificant research — but  I  mean  in  all  seriousness  from  German 
inaccuracy.  The  disease  of  German  scholarship,  well  indi- 
cated by  Matthew  Arnold  in  God  and  the  Bible,  has  now  in- 
fected all  the  world.  The  game  of  investigation,  as  played 
by  its  most  brilliant  practitioners,  threatens  to  become  a  sys- 
tematic dissemination  of  error  and  perversion  of  the  feeling 
for  evidence.  In  a  large  proportion  of  philological  and  his- 
torical problems,  the  most  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  is  an 
accurate  collection  of  the  insufficient  evidence  and  a  clean-cut 
statement  of  the  alternative  probabilities.  There  still  remains 
an  enormous  amount  of  this  work  to  be  done.  Instead  of 
doing  it,  the  Germanized  scholarship  of  the  world  insists  on 
"  sweat-boxing  "  the  evidence  and  straining  after  *'  vigorous 
and  rigorous  "  demonstration  of  things  that  do  not  admit 
of  proof.  The  method  is  openly  avowed  and  defended  on 
principle.  The  scholar  who  lacks  the  courage  to  make  mis- 
takes, they  say,  will  make  no  discoveries.  They  quote  Bacon 
to  the  effect  that  truth  emerges  more  readily  from  error  than 
from  confusion,  and  take  this  to  mean  that  the  systematic 
elaboration  of  absurdity  is  the  true  philological  method.  The 
practical  results  are  deplorable.  The  chief  objection  to  hunt- 
ing for  mares'  nests  is  that  you  are  sure  to  find  them.     But 
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the  quest  .i^^.i  .u.iMi.i:.  the  reasoning  powers.  It  obscures 
in  our  teaching  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  true  cultural 
aims  of  philological  study  by  an  excess  not  of  precision,  which 
can  never  do  hann,  but  of  that  parody  of  scientific  research 
which  consists  in  the  "  pyramiding  "of  unverifiable  hypotheses. 
It  blinds  us  to  the  elementary  logical  truth  that  the  resultant 
probability  of  such  a  process  is  not  the  summation  but  the 
fractional  product  of  the  probabilities  of  the  separate  ^f 
And  what  is  more,  the  predetennined  resolve  to  achieve  re  :.i 
vitiates  the  separate  steps.  The  public  even  of  scholars  has  no 
conception  of  the  quantity  of  misstatement  now  circulating  in 
accredited  books  signed  by  reputable  names;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  them  because  the  enumeration  of  errors  is  not 
only  invidious  in  a  writer,  but  intolerably  wearisome  to  the 
reader.  There  are  large  fields  of  philology  in  which  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  do  the  work  all  over  again,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  simple  facts  of  the  tradition  uncolored  by  the  pleas 
of  advocates  with  points  to  prove.  The  big  ambitious  books  of 
the  Nordens,  the  Heinzes,  the  Reitzensteins,  the  Joels,  the 
Diimmlers,  the  Hirzels,  the  Wendlands,  and  even,  alas !  of  the 
Wilamowitzes  can  not  be  trusted.  They  can  not  be  safely 
used  without  laborious  verification,  and  verification  too  often 
reveals  that  the  texts  cited  are  mistranslated,  misinterpreted, 
or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  prove  the  point.  American  scholars 
have  not  wholly  escaped  this  infection.  But  either  some  defect 
of  ambition  or  a  remnant  of  Yankee  common  sense  makes  the 
majority  of  them  immune  to  the  disease  in  its  most  virulent 
form.  There  are  compensations  in  all  things.  It  is  sad  that 
our  scholarship,  as  our  literary  friends  so  often  remind  us. 
is  hard,  thin,  dry,  matter-of-fact,  s>-ntactical.  statistical, 
archeological,  and  negative;  that  it  never  rises  to  the  compre- 
hensive survey  and  the  generous  clan  of  constructive  hypoth- 
esis of  Germany,  and  is  lacking  in  the  grace  and  charm  of 
IVance.  the  restrained  emotion  and  finished  eloquence  of  Eng- 
land. But  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  perhaps, 
while  we  are  growing  to  our  full  stature,  it  is  the  temporary 
mission  of  our  hardness  and  thinness  to  correct  some  of 
the  excesses  associated  with  the  admirable  qualities  that  are 
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beyond  our  reach.  We  are  often  reproached  for  not  producing 
those  charming,  readable  essays  that  flow  so  frequently  from 
the  facile  pens  of  our  French  and  English  colleagues.  Well, 
Professor  Butcher's  lecture  on  Greek  literary  criticism  is 
pleasant  reading,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  the  multiplication 
of  such  lectures  would  be  a  more  desirable  outcome  of  our 
scholarship  than  are  Professor  Carroll's  dissertation  on  Aris- 
totle's Poetics,  Dr.  Baker's  study  of  literary  criticism  in 
Greek  comedy,  or  Professor  Van  Hook's  dissertation  on  the 
terminology  of  Greek  literary  criticism.  I  open  Professor 
Butcher's  essays  at  random,  and  read: 

Plato  goes  so  far  as  to  discover  a  moral  danger  in  prose  compositions 
which  lack  rhythm  or  harmony:  to  his  mind  they  indicate  some  disorder 
within  the  soul. 

Here  is  a  testimony  to  rhythmical  prose  indeed.  It  is  most 
interesting.  Unfortunately,  Plato  says  nothing  remotely  re- 
sembling what  is  here  attributed  to  him.  The  passage  of  the 
'*  Laws  "  cited  in  support  of  the  statement  is  completely  mis- 
understood. I  open  Professor  Mackail's  delightful  lectures 
on  Greek  poetry  and  find  an  eloquent  page  about  an  awesome 
lightning  flash  which  illuminates  an  awful  pause  before  the 
retreat  of  the  Trojans.  Nothing  could  be  more  impressive — 
if  true.  But  there  is  no  lightning  flash,  and  the  simile  does 
not  illuminate  the  terror-stricken  pause  of  the  Trojans,  but  the 
breathing  space  won  by  the  Greeks  seventeen  lines  after  the 
pause.  If  we  must  choose,  I  prefer  American  thinness  and  dry- 
ness to  this.  We  may  pay  too  high  a  price  not  only  for  a 
German  geistreiche  Combination,  but  for  French  neatness  of 
antithesis  and  English  romantic  sentiment.  To  adapt  the 
phrases  of  Emerson,  let  us  sit  at  home  with  might  and  make 
the  best  of  ourselves. 

Paul  Shorey 
University  of  Chicago 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  MANUAL  ARTS  IN 
EDUCATION 

As  the  Beld  of  school  education  broadens,  its  aims  and 
methods  become  more  varied  and  complex,  and  often  con- 
fused. This  is  certainly  the  case  today  in  that  department  of 
education  which  deals  with  the  manual  arts.  The  motives  for 
the  introduction  of  these  arts  have  come  to  be  so  varied  that 
to  think  clearly  concerning  this  phase  of  school  work  is  very 
difficult.  This  is  perhaps  fundamentally  due  to  changing  social 
ideals  and  consequent  demands,  but  it  is  partly  due  to  a  failure 
of  educators  to  recognize  that  the  manual  arts  function  in 
school  education  both  in  attaining  the  end  of  education  and 
in  facilitating  the  educative  process.  The  teacher  needs  to 
keep  in  mind  this  dual  capacity  which  the  manual  arts  possess 
as  a  means  in  education. 

This  duality  of  function  is  not  peculiar  to  the  manual  arts. 
It  is  equally  true  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  many  have  been 
the  pedagogical  battles  fought  out  in  that  field  in  times  past. 
One  can  readily  recall  the  time  when  the  science  teachers  were 
dwelling  in  two  camps,  one  emphasizing  the  facts  of  science 
and  the  other  the  method.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
arts  might  have  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  sciences, 
but  in  much  of  the  discussion  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
this  surely  has  not  been  the  case  and  is  not  today.  One  man 
looks  upon  the  manual  arts  as  a  body  of  subject-matter  to  be 
taught  as  he  would  teach  the  facts  of  history* ;  another  insists 
that  the  manual  arts  must  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
:nethod  in  education,  and  claims  to  care  little  or  nothing  for 
the  subject-matter  involved  in  this  method.  The  place  there- 
fore of  the  manual  arts  in  the  one  case  is  quite  different  from 
that  in  the  other.    One  leads  merely  to  a  mastery  of  the  ma- 
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terials  and  the  manual  processes  of  industry,  the  other  to  a 
new  motive  and  means  of  expression  in  teaching  other  sub- 
jects. The  man  whose  vision  penetrates  deep  enough  sees 
that  the  big  truth  concerning  the  manual  arts  includes  both 
of  these,  and  that  instead  of  being  in  conflict  they  are  really 
in  harmony.  When  this  viewpoint  has  been  gained  a  most 
fundamental  step  has  been  taken  toward  finding  the  place  of 
the  manual  arts  in  education. 

In  discussing  this  larger  view,  four  propositions  may  be 
considered : 

I.  In  so  far  as  the  end  of  education  can  be  attained  more 
readily  thru  the  employment  of  the  manual  arts,  these  arts 
should  have  a  place  in  education. 

The  end  of  education  changes  from  age  to  age  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  and  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  and 
institutions  of  the  time.  At  the  present  time  no  end  seems 
so  much  in  harmony  with  needs  and  the  highest  ideals  as  that 
of  social  efficiency  in  the  individual.  In  its  broad  interpre- 
tation, this  term  seems  to  summarize  all  other  worthy  aims, 
and  points  toward  a  goal  not  yet  reached.  Taking  for  granted, 
then,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  education  is  social  efficiency  in 
the  individual,  the  manual  arts  should  have  a  place  in  school 
education  corresponding  to  their  effectiveness  in  helping  men 
to  become  socially  efficient. 

As  social  efficiency  in  the  individual  means  first  of  all  that 
each  individual  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  a  productive 
member  of  society,  the  arts  must  answer  the  demand  of  pro- 
ductivity. To  be  productive  a  man  must  at  least  ''  pull  his 
own  weight."  He  may  do  so  either  "  directly  as  a  productive 
agent  or  indirectly  by  guiding,  inspiring,  or  educating  others 
to  productive  effort."  ^ 

As  productivity  in  the  great  majority  of  individuals  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  intelligent  and  skilful  use  of  the  hands,  it 
follows  that  training  in  the  manual  arts,  which  more  than  any 
other  division  of  school  work  develops  such  use  of  the  hands, 
should  be  given  a  place  sufficiently  large  to  allow  such  training 
to  be  effective.     Until  sufficient  time  is  allowed  in  the  school 

1  Bagley  :   The  educative  process. 
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program  for  the  manual  arts  no  one  should  expect  large  re- 
sults from  them.  With  a  time  allowance  which  will  require 
as  much  of  the  pupil's  effort  as  is  given  to  the  other  funda- 
mental studies,  both  inside  and  outside  the  school,  the  manual 
arts  will  yield  results  which  count  large  on  the  side  of  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  manual  arts  coiiuiumc  to  social  efficiency  in  several 
ways.  They  not  only  give  vocational  power,  contributing 
largely  to  ability  to  earn  a  livelihood,  but  they  impart  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  material  accessories  of  modern  life. 
Every  man's  effectiveness  and  happiness  is  dependent  in  some 
measure — sometimes  in  large  measure — upon  the  ease  and  in- 
telligence with  which  he  utilizes  the  modem  conveniences  in 
his  own  home  or  the  material  devices  which  make  for  economy 
and  efficiency  in  business  life.  Moreover,  the  manual  arts 
develop  appreciation  of  beauty  in  its  relation  to  material  form, 
color,  tone,  and  texture,  which  is  an  element  not  only  in 
esthetic  enjoyment  but  in  general  efficiency  and  productivity. 
And,  further,  the  manual  arts  provide  a  means  in  addition  to 
written  language,  of  transmitting  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion and  age  to  age,  some  of  the  choicest  thought  and  feelings 
of  man.  Since  the  manual  arts  contribute  so  largely  to  social 
efficiency,  and  social  efficiency  is  the  end  sought  in  education, 
the  manual  arts  deserve  a  place  in  school  work. 

II.  In  so  far  as  the  educative  process  can  be  accelerated  and 
made  more  thoro  thru  the  employment  of  the  manual  arts, 
these  arts  should  have  a  place  in  education. 

The  educative  process  is  one  of  gaining  experience  either 
directly,  or  indirectly,  thru  other  persons  or  their  records  in 
books  or  works.  In  this  process  of  gaining  experience  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  indirect  experience  is  dependent  to 
a  very  large  extent  upon  related  direct  experience.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  such  of  these  direct  experiences  as  are  funda- 
mental, and  the  greater  the  number,  the  greater  will  be  "  the 
mass  of  apperceiving  ideas,"  tho  after  some  fundamental 
direct  experiences  have  been  gained,  it  is  often  economy  to 
make  use  of  indirect  experiences.  To  gain  the  fundamental 
direct  experience  at  the  time  when  needed  and  in  the  right 
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relation  to  associated  indirect  experience  is  most  desirable. 
To  bring  this  about  is  largely  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
therefore  the  school  must  have  the  necessary  means  at 
hand. 

Applied  to  the  manual  arts,  this  indicates  that  if  these  arts 
are  to  be  effectively  taught  in  the  school,  or  if  real  apprecia- 
tion of  these  arts  is  to  be  developed,  first-hand  experience 
must  be  gained  in  them  in  the  school.  It  is  folly  to  try  to 
teach  a  girl  to  appreciate  needlework  without  giving  her  needle 
and  thread  and  cloth  and  teaching  her  to  sew,  but  after  she 
has  learned  the  fundamentals  of  sewing  this  knowledge  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  appreciation  of  results  in  needlework 
quite  beyond  her  skill  to  produce,  and  wholly  beyond  her 
ability  to  appreciate  before  she  had  learned  the  fundamentals 
of  needlecraft.  Moreover,  many  of  the  other  subjects  of  the 
school  curriculum — certainly  of  the  elementary  school — are 
naturally  so  interwoven  in  the  manual  arts  and  find  practical 
application  so  widely  thru  them,  that  direct  experience  in  these 
arts  provides  a  motive,  a  need,  recognizable  by  the  child,  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  many  of  our  modern  methods  of  teaching. 
A  child  wants  to  make  a  picture  book.  In  making  it  he  must 
measure  and  he  must  divide ;  he  should  also  increase  his  prac- 
tical vocabulary;  in  addition  to  these  he  may  learn  something 
of  the  early  history  of  books  and  of  the  source  of  paper  and 
strawboard  and  cloth  and  paste;  he  may  then  collect  pictures 
and  learn  something  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  painted  them, 
and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  they  desired  to  express  thru 
them.  Thus  the  manual  arts  serve  as  a  method  or  means  of 
teaching  other  subjects,  and  so  contribute  an  element  of  value 
in  the  educative  process. 

III.  If  the  place  of  the  manual  arts  in  education  depends 
upon  their  service  in  attaining  the  end  of  education  and  their 
value  in  the  educative  process,  then  they  should  be  regarded 
as  both  subject  and  method. 

The  history  of  handwork  in  education  reveals  two  traceable 
tendencies  concerning  the  place  of  the  manual  arts  which  have 
been  more  or  less  in  conflict.  One  has  been  to  regard  these 
arts  as  a  subject  and  the  other  as  a  method. 
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Dr.  Pabst  of  Leipsic  has  pointed  out '  that  Heusinger  be- 
lieved that  the  impulse  to  activity  should  be  used  to  lead  man 
to  avenues  of  knowledge  which  otherwise  would  remain  closed 
to  him.  Froebel  emphasized  and  developed  this  idea  and 
placed  handwork  at  the  very  center  of  the  curriculum.  Her- 
bart,  on  the  contrary,  and  many  of  his  followers,  use  hand- 
work as  a  means  of  teaching  the  other  school  subjects,  and 
make  handwork  dependent  upon  the  other  branches  of  instruc- 
tion for  its  problems.  Salomon  in  Sweden,  Goetze  in  Ger- 
many, and  most  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  manual  training  in 
England  and  in  this  country  regarded  their  work  as  a  subject 
coordinate  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  while  Colonel 
Parker  and  several  child  study  specialists  in  this  countr>'  and 
in  England  have  given  marked  emphasis  to  handwork  as  a 
method  in  education,  and  much  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
of  a  few  years  ago  was  written  with  the  viewpoint  of  these 
men.  During  the  past  few  years,  with  the  advent  of  the  move- 
ment toward  industrial  education,  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  again  to  give  emphasis  to  the  manual  arts  because 
of  their  content  value,  but,  let  it  be  hoped,  without  forgetting 
their  process  value.  Today  it  seems  clear  that  the  manual  arts 
in  education  should  function  both  as  subject  and  method.  The 
advocate  of  either  view  by  itself  seems  not  to  present  the 
whole  truth.  To  contend  that  in  order  to  ha\-e  educative 
value,  work  in  the  manual  arts  must  smack  of  a  trade,  or  to 
look  upon  these  arts  in  the  school  as  merely  producing  cer- 
tain specified  material  forms  in  clay  or  wood  or  metal,  with- 
out reference  to  how  they  are  produced;  or  again,  to  think 
of  the  manual  arts  as  merely  a  body  of  facts  to  be  learned 
about  materials,  tools,  forms,  colors,  and  processes,  is  to  fail 
to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  place  of  the  manual  arts  in  edu- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  to  insist,  as  some  have  done,  that 
the  function  of  the  manual  arts  is  to  provide  a  concrete 
methcKl  of  teaching  other  school  subjects,  or  to  supply  a  motive 
or  need  which  will  admit  of  a  better  method  of  teaching  the 
other  subjects,  is  to  reveal  an  equally  inadequate  conception 
of  the  function  of  the  manual  arts  in  education.    Only  thru 

*  liantiwork  inUructions  for  hoys,  translated  bjr  Bertha  Reed  Coffman. 
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the  unification  of  these  two  views  of  the  manual  arts,  regard- 
ing them  as  possessing  at  once  the  characteristics  of  both  sub- 
ject and  method,  can  we  hope  to  get  the  true  and  adequate 
conception  which  will  be  a  safe  guide  in  organizing  manual 
arts  work  in  the  school. 

IV.  Considering  the  place  of  the  manual  arts  in  education 
as  dependent  upon  the  aim  of  education  and  the  needs  of  the 
educative  process,  and  regarding  these  arts  as  both  subject  and 
method,  the  place  which  they  should  occupy  in  the  work  of  any 
section  of  the  school,  as  primary,  grammar,  or  high,  can  be 
determined  by  discovering  the  specific  end  sought  in  that  sec- 
tion and  the  special  needs  of  the  educative  process  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manual  arts  in  the  particular  stage  of  child  devel- 
opment represented  by  the  section. 

In  considering  the  primary  grades  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  is  clear  to  every  one  that  so  far  as  the  manual  arts  are 
concerned,  the  end  of  social  efficiency  in  the  individual  is 
better  served  by  laying  a  broad  foundation  of  first-hand  experi- 
ence than  by  taking  him  thru  any  narrow  course  of  more 
specific  technical  training.  It  has  been  proven  that  if  sufficient 
time  be  given  to  basketry  for  several  years,  American  primary 
school  children  can  make  most  remarkable  baskets,  some  of 
them  almost  rivaling  the  work  of  the  aborigines  themselves 
in  fineness  and  technic.  But  it  is  hardly  the  function  of 
the  primary  school  to  train  expert  basket  makers,  and  it  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  ground,  to  justify  such  a  narrow 
course  of  training  in  handwork.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
give  the  young  child  experience  in  a  large  variety  of  materials 
and  processes,  not  so  much  to  teach  technique  as  to  stimulate 
and  guide  his  natural  constructive  activity,  and  to  utilize  the 
great  opportunity  that  presents  itself  at  this  age  for  expres- 
sion, more  or  less  free,  thru  concrete  material.  In  fact,  in 
these  grades  the  manual  arts  should  be  regarded  as  a  method 
far  more  than  a  subject.  Let  them  serve  every  other  subject 
or  embryo-subject  in  every  natural  and  reasonable  way.  In- 
stead of  limiting  the  child  in  this  work  to  paper  and  raffia, 
or  clay  and  cloth,  or  wood  and  wire,  give  him  all  of  these 
and  more.    Cultivate  in  him  the  habit  of  observing  how  things 
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are  made,  of  expressing  ideas  in  concrete  form,  of  construct- 
ing well  enough  to  serve  a  purpose  which  he  understands,  and 
of  doing  it  all  so  neatly  and  in  such  good  form  and  color  that 
it  is  pleasing  to  his  gradually  more  discriminating  eye.  Stim- 
ulate in  him  that  real  joy  and  wonder  at  the  possibilities  of 
construction  with  his  own  hands,  which  the  little  kindergarten 
boy  felt  when  in  great  enthusiasm  he  said,  **  Isn't  it  fine  to 
sec  how  one  thing  busts  into  another  without  breaking."  The 
aim,  then,  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  to  utilize  the  manual 
arts  in  giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  wide  range 
of  direct  and  useful  experience  with  constructive  materials 
and  processes,  without  very  much  reference  to  technique. 

In  the  early  grammar  grades  the  emphasis  begins  to  shift 
toward  the  manual  arts  as  a  subject,  and  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades,  technique  is  as  essential  as  was  freedom  from  technique 
in  the  lower  primary  grades.  Physically  and  mentally  the 
child  is  now  ready  to  form  very  definite  habits  in  the  use  of 
his  hands.  In  fact,  he  will  form  them  whether  we  wish  him 
to  or  not,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  we  see  that  the 
right  ones  instead  of  the  wrong  ones  are  formed.  If  he  uses 
a  tool  he  should  be  taught  to  use  it  in  the  right  way.  Other- 
wise he  may  have  to  go  thru  the  expensive  process  of  inhibit- 
ing a  bad  habit  and  acquiring  a  good  one  in  its  place.  When 
such  bad  habits  are  multiplied  they  become  discouraging  and 
well-nigh  impossible  to  unlearn;  hence  the  justice  of  the  criti- 
cism of  some  work  for  pupils  of  this  age  that  has  past 
under  the  name  of  manual  training  but  fails  to  possess  the 
first  fundamentals  of  real  manual  training. 

This  emphasis  on  technique  does  not  lessen  the  interest  of 
the  child  in  his  work ;  on  the  contrary,  it  deepens  it  and  renders 
it  more  permanent.  Moreover,  emphasis  on  technique  docs 
not  mean  returning  to  the  rigid  systems  of  models  imported 
many  years  ago  from  Europe,  neither  does  it  mtzjx  adopting 
the  factory  system  in  all  our  grammar  schools.  It  doc*  mean 
thoroness  where  too  often  there  is  lack  of  it.  and  it  docs  mean 
teaching  a  technical  process  in  harmony  with  recognized  tech- 
nical standards. 

All  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  manual  arts  in  these 
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grades  being  of  value  as  a  method  in  teaching  other  subjects, 
but  it  does  mean  that  the  work  during  this  period  contributes 
to  social  efficiency,  the  end  of  education,  more  distinctly  and 
definitely  than  it  does  to  the  educative  process.  A  lack  of 
clearness  of  conception  concerning  this  point  has  caused  much 
confusion  among  teachers.  The  present  demand  for  industrial 
education,  if  rightly  interpreted  and  conservatively  heeded, 
may  bring  us  to  our  pedagogical  senses  in  this  matter.  If  all 
our  art  and  manual  training  work  of  the  upper  grammar 
grades  were  more  thoroly  done,  more  technical  in  character, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  industries  of  adults — were  more 
definitely  a  serious  subject — and  if  it  were  given  sufficient 
time  in  the  school  program  to  become  really  effective,  we 
would  hear  less  complaint  about  the  defects  of  the  school 
system. 

Sufficient  time  is  essential.  What  could  an  eighth  grade 
teacher  do  in  teaching  United  States  history  if  her  pupils  spent 
no  time  outside  of  the  recitation  period  in  the  preparation  of 
their  lesson  and  were  to  recite  but  once  a  week — thirty-six 
hours  a  year  ?  What  practical  results  could  she  expect  ?  And 
yet  that  is  what  some  schools  are  doing  in  the  manual  arts 
and  are  looking  for  practical  results.  It  is  impossible.  A  few 
are  giving  from  three  to  five  hours  a  week  and  are  getting 
results. 

In  the  high  school  the  manual  arts  have  become  differentiated 
into  special  subjects,  as  dressmaking,  wood-turning,  forging, 
machine  drawing,  etc.  As  a  method  in  education  they  are 
still  valuable,  but  it  is  the  educational  end  they  serve  far  more 
than  any  value  in  the  educative  process  that  gives  them  their 
place  in  the  curriculum.  The  end  sought  may  be  vocational 
or  general,  but  in  either  case  the  arts  taught  should  be  so  cor- 
rect in  technique,  should  place  such  emphasis  on  processes  that 
are  fundamental,  should  be  so  in  harmony  with  the  correspond- 
ing industry  that  they  will  have  distinct  vocational  value  as 
far  as  they  go. 

Possibly  they  may  go  far  enough  in  the  high  school  or 
even  in  the  grammar  school  to  give  to  selected  groups  of 
students  all  that  any  school  can  give  toward  a  trade  or  occupa- 
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lion,  but  whether  the  manual  arts  aim  for  immediate  voca- 
tional results  or  not,  the  technical  standard  should  be  the 
same. 

The  place  of  the  manual  arts  in  school  education,  then,  is 
that  of  both  subject  and  method.  As  method,  it  is  most  ef- 
fective in  the  primary  grades.  As  a  subject,  it  grows  more 
and  more  important  as  the  grades  advance  and  becomes  a 
highly  specialized  subject  or  group  of  subjects  in  the  high 
school.  A  full  recognition  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  manual 
arts,  and  what  naturally  follows  as  a  result,  should  be  a  help 
to  every  teacher  and  school  superintendent  in  organizing  his 
course  of  instruction. 

Charles  A.  Bennett 

Bradliy  Polytechnic  Institute 
'    Peoria,  III. 


IV 


A  QUANTITATIVE  STUDY  OF  READING 

A  supervisor  of  schools  is  required  constantly  to  pass  quali- 
tative judgment  on  the  work  of  teachers.  He  ranks  the  abili- 
ties of  his  subordinates  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Generally 
the  teacher's  license  or  tenure  of  employment  depends  upon 
the  rating  thus  given.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  ef- 
ficiency of  teaching  is  determined  by  quantity  as  well  as  by 
quality.  One  is  not  able,  by  a  half-hour's  observation  alone, 
to  say  with  perfect  assurance  that  the  work  of  a  given  class 
is  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  for  the  method  of  doing  a 
piece  of  work  may  be  quite  correct,  while  the  net  result  may 
at  the  same  time  be  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  in  reading,  the 
mode  of  presentation  may  be  faultless,  the  fluency  and  expres- 
sion of  the  pupils  may  be  admirable,  yet  the  work  as  a  whole 
may  be  a  miserable  farce  because  too  little  ground  has  been 
covered.  To  be  entirely  certain  that  reading  has  been  well 
taught  one  must  know  not  merely  how  glibly  a  given  lesson 
is  read,  but  also  the  quantity  of  material  that  has  been  mas- 
tered. 

How  shall  we  determine  the  amount  read?  What  shall  be 
the  unit  of  measure?  What  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  read- 
ing for  each  of  the  several  grades  of  an  elementary  school? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  read- 
ing to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject? 

These  and  kindred  questions  the  present  inquiry  is  designed 
to  answer. 

I.    THE   UNIT 

It  is  evident  thstt  the  page  is  not  a  satisfactory  unit  of  meas- 
ure, because  it  is  not  a  fixt  quantity.  Pages  vary  in  size,  as 
well  as  in  the  kind  of  type  and  spacing.  The  most  perfect 
kind  of  measurement  is  that  in  which  the  unit  itself  is  meas- 
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urcd.  Counting  eggs  is  a  crude  way  of  estimating  value,  be- 
cause some  eggs  are  large  and  some  are  small.  Measuring 
wheat  by  the  bushel  is  inaccurate  because  the  measure  may 
vary  by  being  level,  heaped,  shaken  down,  or  by  some  other 
mode  of  modification.  Therefore  when  large  quantities  of 
wheat  are  handled,  the  bushel  is  measured  in  terms  of  pounds, 
and  wheat  is  sold  by  weight. 

In  this  study  the  word  is  the  primar>'  unit  of  measure.  It 
is  true  that  words  differ  in  length,  but  on  the  whole,  a  thousand 
words  of  reading  matter  constitute  a  pretty  constant  factor, 
unmodified  by  size  of  page  or  type  or  spacing.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  use  of  too  many  figures,  I  have  adopted  the  derived 
unit  of  one  thousand  words  for  all  quantitative  comparison  of 
reading  matter.  The  reader  will  interpret  the  figures  in  the 
tables  which  follow  accordingly. 

The  blank  used  in  the  investigation  was  prepared  by  the 
writer  and  sent  out  at  the  close  of  the  term  ending  June  30, 
1910,  to  each  of  the  twenty-three  schools  in  his  district.  The 
returns  exhibit  the  work  of  over  700  teachers  and  about  30,000 
children. 

Report  on  Reading 
During  present  term  to  date : 191 

P.  S Bor.  of Class Teacher 

Note  i. — In  making  up  this  estimate  for  masterpieces  read 
in  the  upper  grades,  only  matter  that  has  been  completed  by 
first,  second,  and  third  readings  as  required  by  the  syllabus  is 
counted.  Under  (a),  (b),  etc.,  the  names  of  masterpieces 
should  be  recorded,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  supplementary 
readers  in  geography,  history,  etc. 

Note  2. — In  estimating  the  amount  read,  count  the  words 
on  a  full  page  and  multiply  this  number  by  the  number  of 
pages  read,  deducting  space  occupied  by  pictures,  maps,  etc. 

Note  3. — In  cases  where  a  number  of  classes  of  the  same 
grade  are  taught  by  a  departmental  teacher,  a  single  blank 
will  do  for  all  classes  having  read  the  identical  material.  The 
names  of  all  such  classes  included  in  the  report  should  be 


(s) 

(t) 

(u) 
(v) 
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entered  at  the  top  of  the  blank.     The  figures  will  represent 
what  each  class  has  done. 

1.  Name   of   basic   or   grade       4.  Names  of  stories  drama- 

reader    tized : 

2.  Names    of    additional    or  (1) 

supplementary  readers :  (m) 

(a) (n) 

(b) (o) 

(^) (P) 

W (q) 

(e) (r) 

3.  Names  of   books   used   in 

reading  to  the  class : 

(f) 

(g) •... 

(i) (w) 

(j) w 

(k) (y) 

5.  Number  of  different  words  of  all  kinds  taught   (lA  or 

iB) 

6.  Estimated  number  of  words  of  reading  matter  covered 

this  term  in  basic  reader 

7.  Estimated  number  of   words  of   reading 

matter  covered  in  ''(a)" 

8.  Estimated  number  of  words   of  reading 

matter  covered  in  "(b)" 

9.  Estimated  number  of   words  of  reading 

matter  covered  in  ''(c)" 

10.  Estimated  number  of  words  of   reading 

matter  covered  in  "(d)" 

11.  Estimated  number  of  words   of  reading 

matter  covered  in  "(e)" 

Total   

12.  Estimated  number  of  words  of  reading  matter  covered 

in  reading  to  the  class 

13.  Number  of  stories  dramatized  to  date 
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14.  Number  of  minutes  per  week  devoted  to  readinjr:   (a) 
basic  or  grade  {+  memory  and  phonetics)  . 
{b)  Supplementary  (all  other,  including  reading  to  class, 
but  excluding  spelling,  meaning,  use,  etc  >  : 

(c)  Total 

I  have  inspected  the  above  report  and  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

(Signed  Principal. 

Please  mail  this  report  icithin  three  days  to  the  District 
Superintendent. 

II.    NUMBER   OF   WORDS   TAUGHT   IN    THE   FIRST   YEAR 

The  New  York  syllabus  in  reading  requires  that  the  pupil 
shall  be  able  to  recognize  promptly  and  to  pronounce  correctly 
at  least  300  words  during  the  first  term  of  the  first  year  and 
at  least  300  additional  words  during  the  second  term.  This 
study  shows  the  following  results:  The  average  number  of 
words  taught  during  the  first  half-year  in  2^  schools  is  520; 
the  average  number  during  the  second  half  is  1,100.  These 
schools  therefore  are  doing  much  more  than  is  demanded  of 
them.  The  range  of  words  is  from  300  to  1,575  for  the  first 
term  and  from  350  to  2,368  for  the  second  term.  For  the 
entire  year  the  average  is  1,620;  the  range  is  from  650  to 
3,556.  The  schools  are  therefore  teaching  nearly  three  times 
as  many  words  as  the  syllabus  requires;  and  when  a  teacher 
complains  that  the  board  of  education  demands  too  much,  the 
answer  is  obvious. 

III.    TOTAL   AMOUNT   READ 

Below  will  be  found  the  average  amount  read  in  the  several 
schools  of  the  district  during  each  of  the  eight  school  years, 
together  with  the  average  time  devoted  to  reading  as  a  separate 
exercise.    Time  is  given  in  terms  of  minutes  per  week. 

Average  Amount  Read  in  2^  Schools 

(Unit  =  1,000  words.) 


Year  

12345678 

Total 

Quantity  . . 

..     25     59  "8  >98  197  180    95  108 

980 

Time 

•  416  365  306  220  216  188  155  135 
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The  course  of  study  prescribes  the  minimum  time  that  may 
be  devoted  to  "  Enghsh,"  but  permits  the  principal  to  apportion 
this  total  among  the  several  branches  of  English  at  his  own 
discretion.    The  minima  given  are  as  follows : 


Minimum  Time  for  English 


Year  .... 

. .  . .   I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Time 

....  450 

510 

450 

375 

375 

375 

360 

320 

As  grammar,  word  study,  composition,  etc.,  demand  more 
time  in  the  higher  grades,  reading  time  gradually  tapers  off. 

The  maximum  amount  of  reading  is  done  during  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  years.  Several  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
this.  First,  these  are  the  grades  where  much  supplementary 
reading  is  demanded  in  history,  geography,  science,  and  lit- 
erature. Secondly,  in  the  highest  grades,  the  pupil  prepares  his 
lessons  out  of  school  hours,  and  does  much  of  his  reading  at 
home.  Finally,  in  the  seventh  and  eight  years,  masterpieces 
of  English  are  read.  These  are  very  difficult  and  require 
three  separate  readings,  as  follows :  the  first,  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  the  argument,  drift,  or  plot;  the  second,  to  master  the 
difficulties  of  word-study,  construction,  figure,  or  allusion;  the 
third,  to  secure  expressive  reading  of  selected  passages. 


IV.  THE  BOOKS  USED  IN  READING  BY  CHILDREN 

In  New  York  we  have  an  open  book  list.  The  board  of 
education,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents, puts  upon  the  list  all  the  books  and  general  supplies 
deemed  worthy;  and  upon  each  principal,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  district  superintendent,  devolves  the  duty  of 
selecting  from  the  official  list  the  supplies  used  in  his  school. 
A  certain  per  capita  allowance  of  money  is  apportioned  to  each 
school,  and  the  board  of  education  puts  no  restriction  upon 
principals  save  that  they  must  order  from  the  list  and  keep 
within  their  allowance. 
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The  result  of  this  system  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
very  satisfactory.  The  principal  has  thus  a  chance  to  assert 
his  individuality  in  the  choice  of  the  materials  of  instruction. 
Responsibility  goes  with  power.  If  he  shows  poor  judgment, 
he  must  bear  the  consequences.  If  he  wastes  his  substance 
early  in  the  year  on  expensive  books  and  later  lacks  funds  for 
paper  and  pencils — the  bread  and  butter  of  a  school — ^he  alone 
is  to  blame.  The  knowledge  of  such  responsibility  sobers  him 
into  reflection,  and  makes  him  a  far  more  valuable  executive 
than  he  would  be  if  some  one  benevolently  undertook  to  do 
all  his  thinking  for  him. 

With  an  open  book  list,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
great  variety  in  the  choice  of  books.  The  following  partial 
list  of  readers  used  in  the  several  grades  by  the  schools  of  this 
district  shows  that  such  expectation  is  fully  realized.  No  class 
is  limited  to  a  single  reader.  The  number  of  books  read  in 
each  half-year  grade  during  the  first  three  years  averages  about 
three  per  class,  and  ranges  from  two  to  six. 

First  year 

Ward's  Primer  and  First;  Jones's  First;  Aldine  Primer  and 
First ;  Cyr's  Primer  and  First ;  Baldwin's  First ;  Culture  Read- 
ers. I  (Miss  Merrill) ;  Finger  Play  Reader  I  (Davis  and 
Julien);  New  Education,  First;  Graded  Literature,  I;  The 
McCloskey  Primer;  Stepping  Stones,  I;  Child  Life,  I  (Blais- 
dell) ;  Lansing's  Rhymes  and  Stories;  Folk  Lore  Stories  and 
Proverbs  (Wiltse);  Eugene  Field  Reader;  Pathways  in  Na- 
ture and  Literature;  Summer's  Primer;  Progressive  Road,  I 
(Ettinger) ;  Horace  Mann,  First;  Art  and  Life  Primer  (Ja- 
cobs). 

Second  year 

Ward's  Second  and  Third;  Heath's  Second;  Fables  and 
Rhymes  for  Beginners;  Pets  and  Companions;  Brumbaugh's 
Second;  Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  II;  Wilson's  Nature  Study  in 
Elementary  Schools;  Wade  and  Sylvester,  II;  Wake  Robin, 
I ;  Baker  and  Carpenter's  Second ;  Cyr's  Graded  Art  Reader ; 
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Baldwin's  Second;  New  Education,  Second;  Culture,  Second; 
Graded  Literature,  Second;  Cyr's  Second;  Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales;  Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors;  In  Mythland;  Rey- 
nard the  Fox ;  Aldine,  Second. 

Third  year 

Ward's  Third;  Heath's  Third;  Buckwalter's  Third;  A 
Child's  Book  of  Poetry;  Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  III;  All  the 
Year  Round,  III;  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales;  Baker  and  Carpenter's 
Third;  Jones's  Third;  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable;  Graded 
Literature,  Third;  Feathers  and  Fur;  Graded  Classic,  III; 
Hazen's  Third;  Baldwin's  Third;  Pinocchio;  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land; Cinderella  and  Other  Stories;  Stepping  Stones,  III; 
Cyr's  Third ;  Four  New  York  Boys. 

Fourth  year 

Heath's  Fourth;  Wake  Robin  Series,  Vol.  II;  Little  Wan- 
derers; Good  Health  for  Girls  and  Boys;  Twilight  Stories; 
Four  New  York  Boys;  Sprague's  Classic  Reader,  IV;  Good 
Citizenship  (Richman  and  Wallach)  ;  Baker  and  Carpenter's 
Fourth;  Stories  of  American  Pioneers;  Nature  Study  Made 
Easy;  Longman's  Geographical  Reader;  Stepping  Stones,  IV; 
Graded  Literature,  IV;  Maury's  Geography;  Straubenmuller's 
Home  Geography;  Little  Lame  Prince;  Dickens's  Christmas 
Carol;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Spyri's  Heidi;  Brumbaugh's  Fourth; 
Dodge's  Elementary  Geography. 

Fifth  year 

Four  New  York  Boys;  Graded  Literature,  Bk.  V;  Black 
Beauty;  Brumbaugh's  Fifth;  Geography  Primer  (Cornman 
and  Gerson) ;  Heath's  Fifth;  Cyr's  Fifth;  Geography  of  New 
York  (Smith  and  Perry)  ;  Channing's  First  Lessons  in  United 
States  History;  Baker  and  Carpenter's  Fifth;  Barnes'  Ele- 
mentary History;  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes;  Shaw's  Discov- 
erers and  Explorers;  King  of  the  Golden  River;  Stepping 
Stones,  V. 
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5i.r//i  year 

Heath's  Sixth;  Car|>enter's  South  America;  Gulick's  Town 
and  City;  Graded  Literature,  V  and  VI;  I>Klgc's  Geography, 
IV;  Jones's  Sixth;  Builders  of  Our  Country;  How  to  Keep 
Well;  Baker  and  Carpenter's  Sixth;  Frye's  Complete  Geog- 
raphy; Tarr  and  McMurry's  Europe;  Stoddard's  Lectures; 
Poems  of  American  Bravery  (Mathews);  Blais<leirs  Hero 
Stories  from  American  History;  Jewett's  Town  and  City; 
Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geography,  II;  Eggleston's  First  Book 
in  American  History;  Tanglewood  Tales;  Hawthorne's  Won- 
der Book;  The  Man  Without  a  Country;  Grandfather's  Chair. 

Sezrnth  year 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ;  Snow  Bound ;  Ining's  Sketch 
Book;  Evangeline:  Rolfe's  Tales  from  English  History; 
Franklin's  Autobiography;  Great  Stone  Face;  Tales  of  the 
White  Hills;  Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees;  Lessons  in  Hygiene; 
Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes. 

Eighth  year 

Lady  of  the  Lake;  Julius  Cccsar;  Sohrab  and  Rustum; 
Gettysburg  Address;  Epoch  Making  Papers;  Merchant  of 
Venice ;  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare ;  Washington's  F"are- 
well  Address;  Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural;  Warner's  A-Hunt- 
ing  of  the  Deer;  Adams'  Commercial  Geography;  Tarr's  Xew 
Physical  Geography ;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 

V.    READING   TO    PUPILS 

The  New  York  syllabus  requires  the  teacher  to  read  to  i\\e 
pupil  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  course.  The  subjects 
and  books  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  are  suggested,  and  the 
four  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  are  enumerated  as  follows: 
"  (i)  To  develop  an  interest  in  reading.  (2)  to  cultivate  the 

imaginatioTV    '  "?  ^   *•'  ^^V'^-'^v*  r\  ni.u!.*!  nf  «»vnrt»-;Ninn    niii!   I   \'\  to 
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create  ideals  of  right  living."  While  the  requirements  of  the 
course  limit  such  work  to  the  first  four  grades,  this  investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  schools  of  one  district  voluntarily  continue 
the  same  thru  all  the  remaining  grades.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  average  amount  read  to  children  in  each  of  the 
eight  years : 

Amount  read  to  children 


(Unit  =  1,000  words) 

Grade    

...     I 

23456 

7 

8 

Total 

Amount    .  .  . 

...42 

62     64     70     68     51 

34 

16 

407 

The  books  from  which  this  reading  is  done  are  very  numer- 
ous.   We  give  a  partial  list  selected  from  the  returns : 

First  year 

Stories  to  Tell  Children;  Pets  and  Companions;  Legends  of 
the  Red  Children  (Pratt)  ;  Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories;  Rhymes  and  Fables  (Haaren)  ;  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales; 
Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit ;  Three  Bears ;  Child's  Garden  of  Verse ;  ft 
R.  L.  Stevenson  Reader;  In  the  Child's  World  (Poulson);  » 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales;  ^sop's  Fables;  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes;  Nursery  Stories  and  Rhymes  (Poulson). 

Second  year 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales;  Book  of  Fables;  Health  of  Little 
Folks;  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories;  Month  by  Month 
(Willis  and  Farmer);  All  the  Year  Round;  Five  Minute 
Stories  (Richards);  Child  Life,  II;  Parts  of  Children's  Li- 
brary Books;  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children;  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales;  Stevenson's  Poems;  Famous  Stories  Every  Child 
Should  Know. 

Third  year 

Black  Beauty;  Beautiful  Joe;  Young  Folks'  Fairy  Stories; 
Hiawatha;  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children;  Fifty  Famous 
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Stories;  Robinson  Crusoe;  Blue  Fairy  Book;  Poems  of  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier;  Little  Lame  Prince;  Stories  of  Long 
Ago  (Kupfer);  Shy  Neighbors;  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair 
(Browne)  ;  Our  Birds  and  their  Nestlings. 


Fourth  year 

Glimpses  at  the  Plant  World ;  The  Wild  World ;  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy;  King  of  the  Golden  River;  Boys  of  Other  Coun- 
tries; The  Wonder  Book;  Alice  in  Wonderland;  Arabian 
Nights ;  Joyous  Story  of  Toto ;  The  Dog  of  Flanders  (Ouida)  ; 
The  Story  of  the  Romans;  Poems  from  Holmes;  A  Home 
Geography  of  New  York  City;  Jungle  Book. 

Fifth  year 

Robinson  Crusoe;  Blaisdell's  Story  of  American  History; 
The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  Longfellow  Leaflets; 
Heroes  of  American  History;  Captain  January;  Good  Citizen- 
ship (Richman) ;  The  Story  of  Patsy;  Swiss  Family  Robinson; 
Dole's  The  Young  Citizen;  Discoverers  and  Explorers 
(Shaw);  Hoosier  School  Boy;  Stories  from  Mark  Twain; 
Nature  Study  Made  Easy;  Horatius  (Macaulay)  ;  Ulman's 
Landmark  History  of  New  York. 

Sixth  year 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader;  Tarr  and  McMurry's 
Geography;  Gordy's  History  of  United  States;  McMaster's 
School  History  of  United  States;  News  Items  Brought  by 
Children;  Ethics  of  Success  (Thayer,  Bk.  H);  Man  Without 
a  Country ;  A  Girl  of  '76. 

Seventh  year 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow;  Story  of  Acadia;  Chronicles 
of  Tarrytown,  etc.  (Bacon);  Literary  Pilgrimages  in  New 
England;  Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England;  Rolfc's  Talcs 
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from  English  History;  Carpenter's  North  America;  Mowry's 
English  History. 

Eighth  year 

Shakespeare;  Literary  Pilgrimages  in  England  (Bacon); 
Plutarch's  Lives;  Literary  Digest;  Current  Events;  Poems  of 
American  Patriotism  (Mathews)  ;  Open  Sesame,  H,  HI;  Da- 
vid Harum;  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm;  Leak  in  the  Dike; 
Fiske's  American  Revolution. 


VI.    RELATION    OF    QUANTITY,    QUALITY,    AND    TIME 

During  the  school  year  ending  June,  19 10,  the  writer  made 
a  personal  examination  of  the  reading  ability  of  more  than 
15,000  children,  registered  in  333  classes.  He  is  therefore  able 
to  compare  reading  efficiency  with  the  time  devoted  to  reading. 
The  results  were  recorded  in  each  class  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
and  were  afterwards  summarized  by  schools.  The  success  of 
the  reading  was  indicated  by  letters,  as  follows:  A,  B+,  B 
represent  satisfactory  work,  A  being  the  highest  grade;  C  and 
D  represent  unsatisfactory  work.  In  the  table  which  follows 
are  shown  in  close  juxtaposition  the  number  of  the  school 
(fictitious),  the  amount  read  in  eight  years,  the  average  time 
allowance  per  grade,  and  my  estimate  of  the  reading  of  the 
school.  Only  eighteen  of  the  twenty-three  schools  are  included 
in  this  comparison  because  five  of  the  number  lack  one  or 
more  of  the  upper  grades. 

Comparison  of  Time,  Quantity,  and  Quality 


School 

I 

2 

3           4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Amount 

..    1017 

830 

781       1146 

1269 

653 

729 

978 

956 

Time 

..      248 

232 

240         244 

235 

240 

233 

336 

206 

Proficiency 

..       B 

B+ 

B4-        c 

B-f- 

B-h 

B+ 

B-f- 

B 

{continued) 

School 

10 

II 

12              13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Amount 

..      q88 

813 

048     1784 

917 

923 

1147 

1270 

816 

Time 

"^"^i 

233 

281       252 

251 

252 

248 

236 

236 

Proficiency  . . . 

..       B 

B-4- 

B-i-        B4- 

B4- 

B4- 

B4- 

B 

B4- 
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So  far  as  time  and  efficiency  arc  concerned,  this  tabic  demon- 
strates once  more  the  well-known  principle  that  educational 
success  is  due  far  more  to  masterful  administration  than  to  the 
individual  ability  of  teachers.  The  four  schools  marked  B 
employ  on  an  average  255  minutes  for  reading,  the  twelve 
schools  rated  B+  use  only  252  minutes,  while  the  C  school  has 
244  minutes.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Rice  in  his  spelling 
investigations  discovered  similar  conditions.  The  school  that 
had  only  six  minutes  a  day  could  spell  quite  as  well  as  another 
that  had  fifty  minutes.  Expert  supervision  is  the  dominating 
factor  of  the  educational  situation.  In  a  well-supervised 
school  the  children  are  proficient  in  their  studies;  in  a  poorly 
supervised  school  they  are  deficient.  This  proposition  has  no 
exceptions,  and  holds,  within  limits,  irrespective  of  the  time 
that  may  be  devoted  by  the  course  of  study  to  any  given  sub- 
ject. 

A  comparison  of  quantity  and  quality  seems  to  indicate  that 
fluency  in  reading  varies  indirectly  as  the  amount  read.  The 
B-f  schools  read  on  an  average  968  units  in  eight  years.  The 
B  schools  read  1,057  units.  The  C  school  reads  1,146  units. 
This  indicates  that  when  too  much  is  attempted  the  quality 
leteriorates.  If  you  test  the  children  of  a  class  that  has  read 
in  abnormally  large  amount,  you  generally  find  them  deficient. 
They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  words  and  therefore  read 
w  ithout  fluency  and  without  proper  expression.  They  confirm 
your  suspicion  that  they  have  not  been  taught  reading,  but  have 
been  merely  dragged  over  the  ground.  Such  work  is  ineflficient 
and  demoralizing.  In  the  first  place  it  discourages  children 
and  oppresses  them  with  a  sense  of  failure.  But  the  essential 
thing  is  to  establish  in  the  child  the  habit  of  success,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  giving  him  a  finishable  job.  Lessons 
must  be  so  simple  that  they  can  be  accomplished,  and  so  inter- 
esting that  they  awaken  enthusiasm.  In  the  second  place, 
going  too  fast  with  children  begets  superficial  habits  and  inac- 
curate knowledge.  This  is  one  of  the  sins  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  American  school  by  European  observers.  We  must  there- 
fore avoid  the  fault  of  undertaking  too  much  as  well  as  the 
fault  of  doing  too  little.     According  to  this  study,  the  best 
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results  are  obtained  by  schools  which  read  in  the  several  grades 
the  amount  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

Average  amount  read  by  the  best  schools 


( 

Unit  =  1,000  words) 

Grade  .... 

.  .     I 

2  • 

3        4        5 

6 

7 

8 

Total 

Amount   .  . 

..   29 

62 

120    200    200 

168 

90 

107 

976 

VII.    DRAMATIZATION 

The  possibilities  of  dramatization  have  only  recently  been 
realized  to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  elementary  school. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  put  meaning  into  words. 
Meaning  consists  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  theater  is  a 
very  potent  factor  in  human  society.  From  the  dramatic  dance 
of  the  savage  to  the  Shaksperean  play  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  man  tries  to  realize  and  express  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  emotion,  and*  the  evolution  of  motive  into  action. 
The  child's  play  is  a  ''  continuous  performance  "  in  the  the- 
atrical sense.  With  such  an  instinct  in  possession  of  the  infant 
soul,  why  should  the  school  longer  neglect  to  employ  so  useful 
an  agent  in  the  service  of  education  ? 

Particularly  useful  is  dramatization  in  a  cosmopolitan  city 
like  New  York,  where  the  schools  are  crowded  with  foreigners 
and  the  children  of  foreigners.  Aly  own  district  is  not  known 
as  a  community  of  foreigners;  yet  ten  per  cent,  of  our  children 
are  Italians  and  possibly  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  Hebrews  of 
foreign  parentage.  The  spoken  and  written  symbols  that  are 
thrust  upon  children  in  such  profusion  have  in  many  cases  little 
or  no  content.  The  teacher  vainly  imagines  that  words  "  mean 
what  they  say."  This  is  never  the  case.  Her  words  carry  her 
mature  experience.  The  books  children  read  convey  meaning 
packed  into  them  by  an  adult  writer.  To  the  child,  especially 
the  child  from  a  foreign  or  uncultured  home,  words  have  often 
but  little  significance.  Convince  yourself  of  this  by  asking  a 
pupil  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words  found  in  his  books. 
One  was  asked  to  tell  what  were  the  "  Oxford  Provisions." 
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He  replied:  **  Salt,  beef,  ham.  bacon."  Another  was  told  to 
explain  what  a  city  <»f  refuge  was  for.  He  said  :**  When  a 
man  had  been  murdered  accidentally,  he  might  jump  up  and 
run  to  it."  I  picked  out  eight  words  at  random  from  a  page 
of  Longfellow's  **  Miles  Standish  "  which  a  class  had  read, 
and  asked  for  their  meaning.  About  one  pupil  in  ten  could 
answer. 

When  children  **  act  out  "  a  story,  the  words  give  up  their 
real  meaning.  This  is  true  whether  the  subject  be  a  nursery 
rhyme,  a  fairy  tale,  a  play,  or  an  episode  in  history.  I  have 
been  encouraging  dramatic  exercises  in  my  district  for  some 
time;  but  these  returns  show  a  far  more  extensive  use  of  them 
;han  I  had  suspected.  Considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the 
classes  have  had  dramatization.  In  one  school,  out  of  forty- 
seven  teachers  reporting,  all  but  three  have  dramatized.  Below 
will  be  found  a  selection  of  some  of  the  pieces  in  each  grade 
that  have  been  dramatized  in  these  schools.  The  report  docs 
not  include  the  dramatic  reading  that  is  insisted  on  in  the 
regular  reading  hour,  nor  does  it  include  dramatic  reading 
done  by  teacher  or  children  in  reading  to  the  class. 

There  is  one  serious  danger  against  which  a  note  of  warn- 
ing should  l>e  issued.  The  tendency  in  school  dramatics  is  to 
become  theatrical;  to  put  the  emphasis  on  showy  effects;  to 
Iress  children  up  in  fancy  costumes;  to  exhibit  them  before 
he  public.  School  work  of  any  kind  degenerates  and  loses 
Its  educational  value  as  soon  as  it  is  used  primarily  for  show 
purposes.  This  is  true  of  dramatics  no  less  than  of  other 
exercises.  Therefore,  keep  the  work  simple.  Confine  it  chiefly 
to  the  classroom ;  and  remember  that  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
make  vivid  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

From  the  reports  submitted,  the  following  selection  of  pieces 
dramatized  in  the  several  grades  is  made. 

First  grade 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun;  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes;  The 
Three  Goats;  Little  Boy  Blue;  The  Three  Bears;  The  Three 
Little  Pigs;  The  Straw,  the  Coal,  ancl  the  Bean ;  The  Rntterflv : 
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The  Organ  Grinder;  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise;  The  Dog 
and  His  Shadow;  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse;  The  Thrifty 
Squirrels;  Little  Jack  Horner;  Henny  Penny;  Puss  in  Boots; 
The  Dove  and  the  Bee;  Five  Little  Chickadees;  Johnnicake; 
Old  Mother  Hubbard;  Lambikin;  Jack  and  Jill;  Simple  Simon; 
Tom  Thumb:  The  Beehive. 


Second  grade 

The  Wolf  and  the  Seven  Kids;  Chicken  Little;  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk;  The  Little  Red  Hen;  Billy  Binks;  How  Mrs. 
White  Hen  Helped  Rose;  Little  Shepherdess;  Drowning  of 
Mr.  Leghorn;  Starving  of  Mrs.  Leghorn;  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood;  Sleeping  Apple;  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff;  The  Owl  and 
the  Grasshopper;  The  Pied  Piper;  The  Elves  and  the  Shoe- 
maker; The  Boy  who  cried  Wolf;  The  Pigs  and  the  Giant; 
Little  Gingerbread  Boy;  Sleeping  Beauty;  The  Little  Pine 
Tree;  Washington  and  the  Cherry  Tree;  The  Brahmin,  the 
Tiger,  and  the  Jackal ;  Hansel  and  Gretel ;  Clytie ;  Little  Match 
Girl. 

Third  grade 

Pinocchio ;  The  Magic  Swan ;  Hiawatha ;  The  Crow  and  the 
Pitcher;  A  Visit  from  the  Months;  What  Mrs.  Squirrel 
Thinks ;  The  Ant  and  the  Mouse ;  How  to  get  Breakfast ;  The 
Spider  and  the  Fly ;  Two  Little  Kittens ;  The  Blind  Man  and 
the  Lame  Man;  The  Town  Musicians;  The  Golden  Touch; 
Cinderella;  Tillie's  Christmas;  The  Captain's  Daughter;  Pan- 
dora's Box;  The  Leak  in  the  Dike;  William  Tell;  The  First 
Woodpecker;  The  Frog  and  the  Ox;  How  the  World  Came 
to  an  End;  The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife. 

Fourth  grade 

The  Honest  Woodman ;  The  Town  Mouse  and  the  Country 
Mouse;  The  Miller  of  the  Dee;  The  Bell  of  Atri;  Rip  Van 
Winkle;  The  Book  of  Thanks;  Supper  at  the  Mill;  The  Boy 
Who  Tried ;  The  Brave  Drummer  Boy ;  How  Andy  Saved  the 
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Train ;  The  Emperor  and  the  Abbot ;  The  Stolen  Child ;  The 
Cat  and  the  Mouse  as  Partners;  How  Jack  O'Lantern  Fright- 
cneil  away  the  Indian;  The  Coming  of  Hudson;  Settlement 
of  Manhattan;  Daniel  Webster's  First  Case;  The  Story  of 
Joseph:  How  I  Turned  the  Grindstone. 


Fifth  grade 

The  Fox  and  the  Horse ;  Christian  and  Apollyon ;  Christmas 
at  the  Cratchits;  The  Buying  of  Manhattan;  Selection  from 
"  As  You  Like  It  " ;  Selection  from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ";  Columbus;  The  Jackal  and  the  Partridge;  How  the 
Thrushes  Crossed  the  Sea;  Surrender  of  New  Amsterdam; 
Saving  of  John  Smith's  Life  by  Pocahontas;  Salem  Witch- 
raft;  The  Pilgrims;  The  Snake  Skin  and  the  Bullets;  Brad- 
lock's  Defeat. 

Sixth  grade 

King  of  the  Gulden  River;  Moses  at  the  iair;  Departure 
f  the  Clermont;  Horatius  at  the  Bridge;  Arnold  the  Traitor; 
The  Miraculous  Pitcher;  Betsy  Ross;  Nathan  Hale;  Boston 
Massacre ;  John  Brown ;  Barbara  Frietchie. 

Seventh  grade 
Christmas  Carol ;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Eighth  grade 

Julius  C?esar;  Merchant  of  Venice;  Evangeline;  The  biru  s 
Christmas  Carol;  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

JosKPH  S.  Taylor 

District  Supbkintbndent  of  Schools 
New  York 


REORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ' 

The  present  plan  of  organizing  public  secondary  education 
in  the  United  States  is  irrational  and  wasteful.  It  can  find 
no  real  basis  in  history,  psychology,  or  logic.  Neither  does 
it  have  the  support  of  contemporary  practise  in  other  enlight- 
ened countries  of  the  world.  In  its  form  and  administration 
it  stands  alone,  but  it  is  unique  in  ways  which  are  open  to 
much  severe  criticism.  There  is  a  growing  and  insistent  de- 
mand that  conditions  be  changed,  that  our  entire  public  school 
system  be  reorganized  in  the  interest  of  economy  of  time  and 
administration,  adaptability  to  individual  needs,  training  for 
specific  personal  aims,  and  extension  of  social  welfare. 

If  one  looks  to  history  for  an  explanation  of  the  present 
system,  one  is  forced  to  turn  away  unsatisfied.  Historically, 
even  in  America,  secondary  education  has  never  till  recently 
meant  four  years  of  school  work  superimposed  upon  a  re- 
quired elementary  course  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Nor  has 
admission  to  the  secondary  school  ever  till  recently  presup- 
posed a  greater  knowledge  than  a  reasonable  familiarity  with 
the  school  arts.  The  records  of  the  colonial  Latin  grammar 
schools  and  of  the  old  academies  show  this.  It  was  not  till 
well  down  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  any  noticeable  de- 
parture from  this  custom  was  made.  In  1821,  when  the  first 
high  school  in  America  was  established,  the  sole  terms  of 
admission  were  ability  to  pass  examinations  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  English  grammar. 

With  the  rise  of  the  later  academies  and  the  differentiation 
of  the  English  course  in  the  high  school  from  the  classical 
course  the  period  of  pre-secondary  education  was  prolonged. 
Colleges  increased  their  requirements   for  admission.     Sec- 

^This  article  is   to  appear   shortly  as  a  chapter  in  the  textbook,    The 
course  of  study,  edited  by  Charles  H.  Johnston. 
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ondary  schools,  following  the  suggestion,  became  more  exact- 
ing  with  the  elementary  schools.  But  the  elementary  school 
as  then  organized  was  unable  to  meet  the  demands.  The 
elementary  school  year  was  short;  the  elementary  school 
teacher  was  poorly  trained;  pedagogical  methods  were  in- 
ferior. Hence  annual  progress  was  slow.  Thus  it  was  that 
two,  four,  si.\  additional  years  were  added  to  training  in  these 
school  arts.  For  a  period  there  was  little  uniformity,  but 
finally  the  course  eventuated  in  the  present  elementary  regime 
of  eight  or  nine  years. 

If  one  turns  to  European  countries  for  suggestions  there 
is  little  encouragement.  Current  practises  there  lend  no  sup- 
port to  the  policy  of  postponing  entrance  upon  secondary 
school  work  until  the  completion  of  eight  or  nine  years'  ele- 
mentary study,  or  until  the  youth  has  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Neither  do  the  school  systems  of 
foreign  countries  limit  the  typical  course  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion to  four  years.  Germany.  France,  and  England  have, 
almost  from  the  very  outset,  provided  secondary  schools  that 
have  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  six,  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  years  courses.  Recently  Japan  has  reorganized  her  school 
system  upon  this  principle.  In  none  of  these  countries  is  a 
youth  required  or  expected  to  complete  an  eight  or  nine  year 
elementary  course  before  being  admitted  to  the  secondary 
school.  In  none  of  them  does  an  undifferentiated  elementary 
course  extend  beyond  a  period  of  six  years,  and  usually  a 
student  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  at  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years. 

Again,  the  present  mode  of  organizing  and  administering 
educational  work  in  America  is  psychologically  ill-grounded. 
The  adolescent  |>eriod  l>egins  usually  at  about  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  With  the  dawn  of  this  new  perio<i  come  most  notable 
changes  in  physical  fonii.  structure,  and  function  and  most 
decided  concomitant  psychological  changes.  .\t  this  pertml 
self -consciousness  is  bom.  The  interests  that  formerly  held 
dominant  sway  are  cast  aside.  New  motives  stir,  new  aspira- 
tions fire,  new  goals  l^eckon.  Conscious  logical  reas4^n  liegins 
to  proclaim  \t<eU     The  mind  is  no  longer  «.iti<ru»«l  with  inere 
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empirical  facts,  but  it  demands  that  the  facts  be  presented  in 
their  essential  relations.  There  is  also  a  restlessness  and 
a  desire  for  movement.  Individuality  begins  its  play  and 
demands  a  larger  circle  in  which  to  assert  and  express  itself. 
Implicit  obedience  and  conformity  to  laws  and  rules  arbitrarily 
imposed  can  no  longer  be  secured.  The  purpose  and  necessity 
for  restraint  must  be  made  clear  and  intelligible;  if  not,  tacit 
or  open  rebellion  ensues.  The  youth's  whole  nature  calls  out 
for  room — ^more  room. 

To  enforce  unnatural  restraints  upon  an  adolescent  is  to 
deaden  his  sensibilities,  stifle  his  intellectual  and  his  social 
enthusiasm,  and  atrophy  his  powers.  To  keep  him  under  the 
restrictive  and  arbitrary  discipline  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  is  to  sin  against  nature  and  to  commit  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  social  well-being.  To  employ  with  him  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  training  of  the  elementary  schools  is 
to  provoke  him  to  truancy,  encourage  him  to  evade  school 
work,  and  impel  him  to  forsake  school  duties  altogether. 
The  beginning  of  adolescence  is  most  emphatically  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  secondary  education.  As  our 
schools  are  organized  and  administered  today  this  fact  is 
ignored. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for  organizing  our 
school  work  as  it  is.  Reason  would  assert — historical  and 
psychological  considerations  aside — that  the  schools  should  be 
so  organized  and  administered  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
greatest  numbers  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  nominally 
designed.  Instead  of  preparing  each  pupil  as  fully  as  possible 
for  the  position  in  society  for  which  his  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  resources  make  him  most  fit,  our  system  forces  or  per- 
mits a  deplorable  number  to  leave  school  and  become,  for  the 
most  part,  either  discontented  misfits  or  else  hardened,  unas- 
piring, inefficient  citizens.  Here  is  a  sheer  loss  of  an  astound- 
ingly  large  per  cent,  of  the  raw  material  during  the  process 
of  production.  Any  private  manufacturing  industry  that 
should,  because  of  operating  methods,  lose  or  cast  aside  from 
its  unfinished  product  one-tenth  of  what  is  lost  thru  the 
maladministration  of  our  school  system  would  be  forced  into 
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voluntary  or  involuntary  bankruptcy  in  an  incredibly  short 
time — and  it  ought  so  to  be. 

No  school  system,  any  more  than  any  machine,  can  be 
operated  without  some  loss.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
greatly  to  minimize  the  losses  incident  to  the  administration 
of  a  system  irrationally  organized.  An  organization  that  need- 
lessly and  knowingly  duplicates  efforts ;  that  continues  to  em- 
phasize much  that  is  non-essential  to  life's  interests  and  im- 
practicable for  boys  and  girls  at  the  time  the  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  them;  that  neglects  to  afford  opportunity  for  the 
discovery  of  real  individual  aptitudes  or  to  stimulate  and 
develop  them  when  revealed;  that  permits  dangerous  gaps 
and  openings  to  exist  between  the  sections  of  its  course;  that 
allows  no  individual  to  be  ranked  or  classified  any  higher 
than  the  standard  made  in  respect  to  his  smallest  and  most 
insignificant  talent;  that  insists  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  tools  of  the  mind  without  permitting,  during  school  hours, 
the  employment  of  those  tools  to  any  permanently  useful  end; 
that  incessantly  drills  upon  forms  without  furnishing  any  nour- 
ishing content  to  fill  the  forms;  that,  in  short,  continues  to 
postpone  indefinitely  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  a  real 
education  and  emphasizes  the  process  of  ever  preparing  for 
an  education — such  an  organization  is  certainly  not  based  on 
logic.  Such,  however,  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  character  of 
much  of  our  so-called  education  of  the  elementary  school  in 
particular  and  of  the  high  school  in  general. 

The  present  organization  of  our  public  schools  harks  back 
to  the  days  of  the  free  academies  which  arose  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Many  of  these  institutions 
offered  a  curriculum  which  began  with  the  veriest  elements  of 
learning  and  ended  with  subjects  that  are  now  found  in  the 
colleges.  The  academies  early  adopted  the  practise  of  group- 
ing the  work  into  departments,  as,  for  example,  the  first  pri- 
mary, second  primary,  intermediate  department,  grammar  de- 
partment, academic  department,  and  collegiate  department. 
Each  of  these  departments  included  the  school  work  of  two 
or  three  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  entire  course  was  planned 
to  occupy  the  time  from  about  one's  eighth  or  ninth  year  of 
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age  up  to  his  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year,  the  course  came  to 
be  one  of  about  ten  or  twelve  years  in  length.  Thus  the 
academic  work  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  came  to  rest  upon 
a  pre-academic  study  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

With  the  rise  of  public  union  schools  the  form  of  the 
academies  was  adopted  almost  unconsciously.  So  also  was 
the  nomenclature.  Gradually  the  expression  "  high  school  " 
took  the  place  of  the  ''  academic  department,"  and  the  later 
school  inherited  all  the  traditions,  ideals,  and  customs  of  the 
earlier  one.  Thus  it  was  that  temporary  expediency,  followed 
later  by  unreflecting  imitation  and  blind  conservatism,  saddled 
upon  America  a  system  of  public  education  that  consists  almost 
everywhere  of  a  high  school  of  four  years  resting  upon  an 
elementary  school  course  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Thus  it  was 
established  that  the  only  door  opening  into  the  high  school 
led  out  from  an  elementary  school  of  eight  or  nine  years'  con- 
tinuous tuition.  There  was  no  alternative  course  offered — 
eight  years  to  get  ready  for  an  education  and  then  four  to 
acquire  the  education — or  perchance  to  prepare  further  for  an 
education  that  was  still  remotely  beyond. 

Not  until  recently  was  any  attention  given  to  individual 
aptitudes  and  capacities.  Straight  ahead  for  at  least  one  year 
each  was  obliged  to  go,  advancing  one  stage  to  continue  the 
process,  or  else,  in  case  of  failure,  going  drearily  over  the 
former  course  another  year.  There  was  no  differentiation ;  all 
subjects  were  demanded  of  every  pupil,  whatever  were  his 
ambitions  or  his  life's  plans.  All  the  work  was  formal,  and, 
to  the  majority  of  students,  devitalized,  tedious,  and  aimless. 

Only  within  the  past  twenty  years  has  concerted  effort  been 
made  to  improve  these  conditions.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
old  order  first  found  expression  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  in  1893.  An  enriched  curriculum,  a  flexible 
curriculum,  and  an  articulating  curriculum  w^ere  their  de- 
mands. The  report  also  urged  the  extension  of  certain  well- 
recognized  secondary  school  subjects  down  into  the  elementary 
grades,  the  departmentalizing  of  some  work  below  the  high 
school,  and  a  corps  of  better  trained  teachers  employing  better 
pedagogical  methods. 
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The  committee  thru  its  report  set  up  ideals.  Here  and 
there  serious  efforts  were  made  to  put  the  suggestions  into 
practise,  but  in  many  respects  improvement  has  l)cen  slow. 
The  conviction  has  steadily  grown,  however,  that  complete 
reform  can  come  only  with  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
school  system.  A  six  year  course  for  the  elementary  school 
and  a  si.x  year  course  for  the  high  school  is  the  slogan  for  the 
more  recent  agitations.  To  lend  supj)ort  to  this  proposal  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1905  appointed  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  a  six  year  course  of  study  for  high  schools. 
For  three  successive  years  this  committee  has  made  an  annual 
report,  and  sentiment  is  ra|)idly  cry^taliVing  in  support  of  the 
above  plan. 

It  may  be  well  at  once  to  present  the  indictment  made 
against  our  present  educational  system.  The  counts  are  as 
follows:  (i)  The  curriculum  is  overcrowded;  (2)  there  is 
duplication  and  waste  in  administration ;  ( 3)  there  is  little  cor- 
relation of  subject-matter;  (4)  exaggerated  attention  is  given 
to  unessential  and  impracticable  topics;  (5)  many  topics  now 
presented  have  no  legitimate  place  in  any  curriculum;  (6) 
pupils  are  overworked;  (7)  the  course  of  study  is  inflexible; 
(8)  there  is  no  close  articulation  of  the  elementary  school 
with  the  high  school;  (9)  individual  tastes  and  capacities  are 
not  rightly  considered ;  ( ro)  promotions  are  based  upon  an 
unsound  principle :  ( i  r )  discipline  is  unsuited  to  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  pupils;  (12)  teachers  are  improperly 
equipped;  (13)  pupils  are  influenced  by  too  few  different  per- 
sonalities; (14)  methods  of  instruction  are  unpedagogical ; 
(15)  the  study  of  many  secondary  subjects  is  postponed  be- 
yond the  proper  time  for  their  best  presentation;  (16)  work 
is  not  effectively  vocational;  (17)  enomiously  large  numbers 
withdraw  from  school;  (18)  insufficient  attention  is  paid 
to  the  retarded  pupils  and  to  those  of  superior  at>ility; 
(19)  there  is  not  sufficient  hand  work;  (20)  specific 
trade  instruction  is  lackinfif;  (21)  the  whole  system  is  over- 
mechanized. 

This  is  the  bill  of  indictment.  It  is  being  examined  point 
by  point  by  the  grand  jury — the  people  oi  the  land— and  a 
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true  bill  is  being  found.  The  duty  devolves  upon  the  experts 
in  education  to  prosecute  and  to  correct. 

While  some  of  the  alleged  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  to 
be  found  thruout  the  entire  system,  and  some  few  in  the 
high  school  alone,  the  great  plexus  of  evils  is  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Here  is  the  great  battle  ground  of  educa- 
tional reform  today.  "  Rearrange  the  work  and  administra- 
tion of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,"  say  the  propagandists, 
"  and  readjust  the  other  grades  to  the  reformed  plan  and 
the  more  oppressive  evils  of  the  entire  system  will  have  been 
eradicated." 

The  reorganization  and  remodeled  administration  of  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  therefore  constitutes 
the  crux  of  the  problem.  The  analysis  of  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  found  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  redividing  the 
present  twelve  year  course,  six  grades  to  constitute  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  six,  the  high  school.  The  theory  is  that 
six  years  are  amply  sufficient  to  encompass  the  elementary 
ground,  and  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  assume 
the  character  of  the  high  school  and  adopt  its  forms  and 
methods.  In  addition,  the  new  theory  demands  that  the  work 
of  these  upper  six  grades  shall  be  reorganized  thruout. 
What  in  detail  should  be  the  plan  of  reorganization  thus  pro- 
posed, and  what  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  issue? 

First,  what  constitutes  elementary,  and  what,  secondary 
education?  Dewey  asserts:  "The  aim  of  the  elementary 
school  is  wrong.  It  should  not  be  knowledge,  but  to  organize 
the  instincts  and  impulses  of  children  into  working  interests 
and  tools.  The  stress  should  be  on  methods,  not  results.  Not 
that  we  do  not  want  results,  but  that  we  get  better  results 
when  we  transfer  the  emphasis  of  attention  to  the  problem  of 
mental  attitude  and  operation.  We  need  to  develop  a  certain 
active  interest  in  truth  and  its  allies,  a  certain  disposition 
of  inquiry,  together  with  a  command  of  the  tools  that  make 
it  effective,  and  to  organize  certain  modes  of  activity  in 
observation,  construction,  expression,  and  reflection.  Six 
years  ought  to  be  enough  to  accomplish  this  task."  ^     Hanus 

^ School  Review,  Vol.  i,  1903,  p.   18. 
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sums  it  up  as  follows:  **  The  special  aims  of  elementary 
education  are : 

"  (a)  To  nourish  the  mind  of  the  child  thru  the  course 
of  study  which  should  comprise  an  orderly  presentation  of  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  in  its  elements,  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers,  mental,  moral, 
esthetic,  manual,  or  constructive,  thru  good  instruction  and 
wise  discipline;  (6)  to  guard  and  promote  his  normal  physical 
health  and  development."  ' 

Thus  it  appears  that  elt-ineniai  v  Lducation,  besides  pro- 
moting and  strengthening  one's  physical  health,  has  for  its 
chief  aims  the  opening  of  the  mind  to  the  entire  world  in  its 
elements,  the  development  of  interests  in  the  world  and  in  its 
activities,  and  the  fostering  of  desirable  habits  of  mind  and 
body.  It  should  emphasize  chiefly  the  formal  aspects  of  educa- 
tion. Its  mission  is  to  prepare  for  further  school  work.  Its 
end  is  extra  se.  It  aims  not  at  knowledge  itself,  but  at  supply- 
ing the  tools  of  the  mind  and  at  inculcating  attitudes  and  habits 
of  mind  that  will  enable  the  individual  later  to  pursue  knowl- 
edge and  industry.  As  Dewey  says,  "  Six  years  ought  to  be 
enough  to  accomplish  this  task."  Recent  experiments  demon- 
strate that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  they  are. 

What  now  is  secondary  education  ?  To  this  question  Hanus 
replies :  "  The  secondary  school  should  especially  promote  the 
discovery  and  development  of  each  pupil's  dominant  interests 
and  powers ;  and  further,  it  should  seek  to  render  these  inter- 
ests and  powers  subservient  to  life's  serious  purposes,  and  also 
to  the  possibility  of  participation  in  the  refined  pleasures  of 
life."  He  adds:  "  The  serious  purposes  of  life  are  first  self- 
support,  or,  when  this  is  unnecessary,  some  worthy  form  of 
service;  second,  intelligent  active  participation  in  human  af- 
fairs. .  .  .  The  refined  pleasures  of  life  are  found  in  the 
ability  to  participate  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  in  the 
intellectual  and  esthetic  interests  of  cultivated  men."  * 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  declares  the  "  business  of  secondary  education  "  is 

*  Educational  aims  and  edmcatiomul  values,  p.  17. 
^Ibid,,  p.  Si. 
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"  to  raise  all  subjects  which  it  touches  to  the  plane  of  science  by 
bringing  all  into  the  point  of  view  of  organizing  principles." 
In  another  place  he  says  that  the  purpose  of  secondary  educa- 
tion is  "to  seek  an  understanding  of  the  living  growing  per- 
sons who  go  to  school  and  to  treat  them  in  a  way  to  promote 
their  healthy  growth.  .  .  .  This  is  on  one  side  leading  to- 
ward individualism;  it  demands  free  election  of  studies  and 
individualized  processes  of  instruction.  On  the  other  side,  it 
shows  how  dependent  the  pupil  is  on  society.  Neither  the 
future  nor  wholly  the  present  are  our  concern,  but  both."  ^ 

The  aim  of  secondary  education  is  conceived  by  Liddeke 
as,  "  an  elementary  knowledge  of  facts,  truths,  and  laws  of 
relation  in  the  domain  of  science,  history,  government,  and 
literature;  a  fuller  development  of  loyalty  to  the  bettering 
influences,  culminating  in  due  time  in  seriousness  of  purpose; 
last  and  most  important,  depth  of  insight,  sanity  of  judgment, 
and  the  power  of  adapting  means  to  ends."  ^ 

Here  then  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  secondary 
education :  It  is  that  education  which  lays  stress  upon  gaining 
a  systematically  arranged  content  of  knowledge,  and  that  seeks 
first  to  discover  for  each  pupil  his  real  dominant  interests  and 
aptitudes ;  and,  secondly,  so  to  train  and  develop  these  incipient 
powers  that  each. may  put  into  life  as  much  social  service  as 
possible,  and  simultaneously  derive  from  life  as  much  personal 
satisfaction  as  may  be.  Trained  individuality — that  is,  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  secondary  schools;  but  a  trained  individ- 
uality that  ever  recognizes  these  principles :  that  individual 
progress  and  happiness  are  always  dependent  upon  the  prog- 
ress and  happiness  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  social 
group,  that  whatever  serves  the  best  interests  of  the  social 
whole  serves  at  the  same  time  the  best  interests  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  that  whole,  and  that  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  individuality  are  a  trained  and  accurate  judg- 
ment and  a  vigorous,  persistent  will.  Active  social  coopera- 
tion, clear  judgment,  and  effective  execution  are,   however, 

*U.  S.   Commissioner  E,  E.  Brown.     Tendencies  in  secondary  educa- 
tion:    School  Review,  Vol.  9,  p.  446. 
^School  Review,  Vol.  12,  p.  636,  1904. 
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produced  solely  thru  the  repeated  exercise  of  these  incipient 
powers.  Hence  the  prime  function  of  the  secnndary  schcjol  is 
to  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  the  dev«l..t.tnrnt  of  these 
processes. 

The  realization  of  these  principles  demands,  as  previously 
suggested,  that  the  high  school  curriculum  be  extensive  in 
scope  and  rich  in  content ;  that  the  subject-matter  be  so  organ- 
ized and  presented  as  to  reveal  its  essential  interrelations; 
that  the  administration  of  the  school  be  so  directed  as  to  give 
opj)ortunity  for  self-discovery  and  sel f -development ;  and  that 
such  agencies  and  methods  be  eniploye<l  as  will  stimulate  to 
some  worthy  form  of  social  ser\'ice  and  fit  each  individual,  at 
least  in  a  general  way,  to  become  an  efficient  worker  in  his 
chosen  field. 

To  accomplish  just  these  ends  is  the  puri)ose  of  the  present 
agitations  looking  to  a  modification  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  a  reorgan- 
ization is  at  hand  and  that  it  is  about  to  adopt  the  essential 
features  of  the  equal  division  arrangement  of  grades.  The  six 
year  high  school  is  not  an  unknown  institution  today/  but 
heretofore,  for  the  most  part,  it  has  arisen  by  extending  the 
scope  of  the  work  upward  to  include  two  additional  years, 
and  has  left  the  elementary  grades  unaflfected.  The  present 
movement  seeks  to  extend  the  scope  downward,  and  is  being 
stimulated  by  current  reforms  made  in  European  countries 
and  in  Japan.  Such  a  plan  seems  feasible,  just,  and  advan- 
tageous. Under  it  the  first  six  grades  will  constitute  the  uni- 
versal school.  In  the  second  six  years  differentiated  courses 
leading  to  various  goals  will  exist  side  by  side.  Here  the 
scope  of  the  work  will  be  as  wide  as  human  interests,  but  the 
principle  of  individual  election  of  subjects  will,  to  a  consid- 
erable degree,  have  to  be  established.  Here  will  begin  the 
training  in  choice — the  training  of  the  judgment  and  the  prac- 
tical will,  but  obviously  no  individual  should  at  the  outset 

^  In  1909  twenty-two  cities  distributed  over  twelve  different  states  pro- 
fest  to  have  their  high  schools  organized  on  the  t>asis  <A  six  years.     Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  a  Six-Year  Course  of  Study.  Proc    V    «.'    a 
1909.  p.  498. 
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be  given  carte  blanche  in  his  elections.  Power  and  strength 
come  from  the  gradual  exercise  of  independence,  from  choices 
supervised  thruout  the  entire  course. 

Hence  from  the  start  provision  should  be  made  for  at  least 
five  distinct  groups  of  pupils.  First,  there  will  be  those  whose 
abilities,  ambitions,  and  resources  will  lead  them  not  only  to 
aim  at  completing  the  full  high  school  course  of  six  years, 
but  also  at  attaining  a  college  education  as  well.  Secondly, 
there  will  be  a  fairly  large  class  whose  scholastic  interests  and 
ambitions  will  lead  them  to  pursue  systematic  study  no  further 
than  high  school  graduation,  but  who,  nevertheless,  may, 
without  hardship,  defer  the  choice  of  a  vocation  until  gradua- 
tion. A  third  group  will  be  composed  of  those  who  are  en- 
abled to  complete  the  high  school  course,  but  whose  circum- 
stances necessitate  the  choice  of  a  vocation  immediately  upon 
leaving  school.  These  must,  therefore,  receive  their  sys- 
tematic vocational  instruction,  if  at  all,  before  leaving  the 
high  school. 

A  fourth  class  will  be  those  who  may  continue  their  school- 
ing a  year  or  two  beyond  the  compulsory  school  age,  but  who 
probably  will  not  complete  the  entire  course.  These,  like  those 
in  class  three,,  must  obtain  whatever  practical  training  and 
vocational  insight  they  are  to  receive  while  yet  in  the  public 
schools,  and  must  obtain  their'  training  at  a  relatively  early 
stage.  Finally,  there  will  be  a  fifth  class,  a  very  large  class, 
who  will  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school 
age  and  go  at  once  into  the  industries.  This  class  in  the 
past  has  received  least  consideration.  In  the  newer  regime 
its  members  will  be  put  on  a  parity  with  all  the  other  classes, 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  every  individual  in  the 
state  being  a  practical  ideal. 

This  grouping  suggests  that  the  work  of  the  newly  con- 
structed high  school  must  correlatively  be  organized  into  at 
least  five  fundamental  courses  of  study.    These  are : 

1.  The  college  preparatory  course,  offering  considerable 
work  in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science,  his- 
tory, manual  training,  and  other  academic  branches. 

2.  The  general  course,   affording  opportunity  to   explore 
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many  fields  of  learning,  but  wisely  requiring  concentrated  at- 
tention upon  at  least  one  of  them.  In  this  course  would  also 
naturally  fall  subjects  in  applied  arts  for  girls,  and  domestic 
science. 

3.  The  commercial  course,  laying  emphasis  upon  the  various 
branches  that  relate  peculiarly  to  business  and  to  commercial 
interests  and  administration,  but  not  neglecting  the  branches 
essential  to  a  broad  general  outlook. 

4.  The  short  business  or  clerkship  course,  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity to  such  as  demand  it  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  as 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  secretaries  within  the  maximum 
period  of  four  years,  and  enabling  them  thus  to  complete 
their  schooling  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  g^de. 

5.  The  industrial  (or  agricultural)  course.  This  course 
would  doubtless  in  most  cities  have  to  be  differentiated  into 
four  sub-courses,  viz. : 

(a)  General  industrial  work  for  boys,  giving  a  training  in 
general  mechanics  for  those  whose  aim  is  to  work  in  factories 
with  machinery. 

(b)  General  industrial  work  for  girls:  a  course  coordinate 
with  the  general  industrial  course  for  boys. 

(c)  Trades  instruction  for  boys,  giving  instruction  and 
training  to  such  as  will  own  their  own  tools  and  work  for 
themselves.  Here  would  be  found  such  instruction  as  black- 
smithing,  laundering,  and  tailoring. 

(d)  Trades  instruction  for  girls,  correlative  with  the  trades 
course  for  boys.  Here  would  be  taught  millinery,  dress- 
making, library  work,  nursing,  cigar  making,  and  similar  vo- 
cations. 

This  arrangement  of  courses  frankly  recognizes  vocational 
instruction  as  having  a  legitimate  place  in  the  public  school 
system.  Believing  as  we  must  in  the  democratic  principle  that 
no  person  can  ever  acquire  too  much  education  of  the  right 
kind,  and  believing  further,  that  in  a  democratic  state  every 
member  should  be  given  equal  opportunities  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation commensurate  with  his  aptitudes  and  ambitions,  we 
must  of  necessity  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  state 
and  to  its  owti  best  interests  that  it  provide  a  s)'stem  of  educa- 
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tion  that  shall  appeal,  thru  its  varied  subject-matter,  to  every 
class  of  individuals.  Not  to  do  this  would  savor  of  aristoc- 
racy, not  democracy. 

If  the  work  of  public  secondary  education  is  to  begin  with 
the  seventh  grade,  certain  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools  will  be  necessitated.  There  are  four  distinct  meth- 
ods of  organization  and  administration  that  may  be  employed. 
Each  offers  some  unique  advantages.  Each  lends  itself  to 
adoption  in  toto,  or  in  combination  with  the  essential  elements 
of  each  of  the  others.    These  four  methods  are : 

(i)  Continue  the  external  form  of  the  schools  as  it  is  to- 
day, but  introduce  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the 
principles  now  obtaining  in  the  administration  of  the  high 
school. 

(2)  Bring  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  into  the  high 
school  building,  and  organize  and  administer  all  work  above 
the  sixth  grade  as  a  unit,  both  respecting  external  form  and 
internal  operations. 

(3)  Make  a  complete  differentiation  of  schools  and  of  sub- 
ject-matter from  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade. 

(4)  Group  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  by  them- 
selves as  a  junior  high  school,  and  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades  by  themselves  as  a  senior  high  school. 

The  first  method  leaves  the  elementary  schools  outwardly 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  today.  Each  would  continue 
to  serve  the  general  educational  needs  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  located.  Pupils  would  be  expected  to  complete  the  course 
of  study  in  the  neighborhood  school  and  then,  if  they  so 
chose,  to  pass  to  the  high  school  building.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  new  plan  of  organization  the  general  principles  of 
administration  now  found  in  the  high  school  would  be  carried 
down  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  ward  schools. 
Here  would  be  provided  a  modified  form  of  departmental 
teaching,  an  enriched  curriculum,  a  closer  approach  to  the  idea 
of  student  responsibility,  greater  flexibility  in  promotion  and 
other  practises  characteristic  of  secondary  education. 

A  system  of  this  kind  is  feasible  and  advisable  in  small 
towns  and  cities  that  are  relatively  homogeneous  in  character 
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and  interests.  In  communities  composed  of  heterogeneous 
classes  possest  of  widely  differing  interests,  the  plan  offers 
difficulties.  If,  however,  these  classes  are  somewhat  segre- 
gated geographically,  and  if  the  population  of  the  town  is  such 
as  to  require  the  employment  of  several  elementary  school 
buildings,  most  of  the  obstacles  can  readily  be  overcome.  The 
solution  obviously  will  be  to  differentiate  the  work  among 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  various  elementary 
schools.  In  each  school  would  naturally  be  found  all  of  the 
fundamental  subjects  of  study,  but  beyond  these  each  school 
might  well  be  organized  so  as  to  lead  to  a  more  or  less  definite 
goal.  Thus,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  one  building, 
the  preacademic  subjects  may  be  emphasized;  in  a  second 
building  elementary  commercial  studies  may  constitute  the 
center  of  work;  and  in  a  third  building  attention  may  be 
given  largely  to  industrial  training. 

Naturally,  this  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  would  require  some  correlative  changes  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  upper  four  grades. 
Close  articulation  would  be  essential.  Other  adjustments 
would  also  be  necessitated.  The  problems,  however,  which 
arise  here  are  precisely  the  problems  that  wmII  arise  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  other  plans  for  reorganization,  and 
may  be  considered  later.  It  is  clear,  though,  that  this  entire 
first  plan  is  full  of  objections.  It  is  a  makeshift  at  best.  In 
homogeneous  communities  of  small  size  it  is  workable;  in 
heterogeneous  communities  of  larger  size,  it  is  cumbrous  and 
awkward.  Its  only  claim  for  consideration  is  that  it  is  eco- 
nomical. 

The  second  scheme  for  organizing  the  new  t>'pe  of  school 
is  to  segregate  all  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  in  one  school 
building — the  high  school — and  there  organize  the  work  in 
several  parallel  courses.  This  plan  merely  takes  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  out  of  their  present  setting  and  merges 
them  with  the  present  high  school.  They  thereby  are  brought 
fully  under  the  principles  of  administration  dominating  in 
present-day  secondary  education.  Departmental  teaching, 
limited  election  of  studies,  scientific  methods  of  instruction. 
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a  freer  spirit  of  regulation  and  control,  all  are  to  be  hence- 
forth the  birthright  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students 
as  they  are  at  present  of  the  pupils  of  the  four  upper  grades. 

This  second  arrangement  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  and 
needs  of  towns  of  moderate  size.  Wherever  one  high  school 
building  can  accommodate  all  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade 
the  plan  is  highly  commendable,  as  it  affords  the  maximum 
of  benefit  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  Towns  of  8,000  inhab- 
itants or  less  can,  with  almost  no  difficulties,  reorganize  their 
school  systems  on  this  basis.  The  efficiency  of  the  school  thus 
reorganized  will  many  times  repay  the  small  additional  ex- 
pense entailed. 

In  the  third  alternative  scheme  a  differentiation  in  aim, 
in  subject-matter,  and  in  buildings  is  implied  at  the  outset. 
From  the  sixth  grade  the  ways  diverge.  All  school  work 
beyond  this  is  organized  not  in  separate  and  distinct  courses 
within  a  single  school,  but  in  separate  and  distinct  schools 
themselves.  The  number  and  variety  of  these  is  obviously  to 
be  determined  by  the  demands  of  the  pupils.  This  plan  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  large  city.  Ordinarily  in  its 
complete  organization  it  will  call  for  seven  distinct  types  of 
schools.  The  number  of  each  type  required  for  any  given 
system  will  depend,  of  course,  on  local  conditions.  These 
seven  general  types  are :  First,  the  college  preparatory  school ; 
second,  the  engineering  school  (the  manual  training  school)  ; 
third,  the  high  school  of  practical  arts  for  girls;  fourth,  the 
high  school  of  commerce ;  fifth,  the  business  school ;  sixth,  the 
trade  school  for  boys ;  and  seventh,  the  trade  school  for  girls. 
In  some  sections  there  will  be  need  for  a  school  of  still  dif- 
ferent type,  the  agricultural  high  school. 

Little  adverse  criticism  directed  against  this  system  is  pos- 
sible. If  provision  be  made  for  the  free  choice  of  the  type 
of  schoolto  be  attended;  if  attendance  on  classes  in  two  or 
more  schools  by  the  same  pupils  be  permitted,  or,  on  applica- 
tion, elected  subjects  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of 
each  school;  and  if,  finally,  the  daily  transportation  of  pupils 
to  and  from  schools  be  borne  by  the  municipality  whenever 
necessary,  this  plan  is  desirable.     Whatever  may  be  the  in- 
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trinsic  merits  of  the  other  plans,  for  cities  like  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco, 
they  are  impracticable.  Indeed,  for  any  city  of  100,000  inhab- 
itants or  more  this  third  plan,  with  slight  modifications,  is 
alone  feasible.  The  charge  that  any  system  of  schools  which 
seeks  to  differentiate  the  work  in  separate  buildings  is  un- 
democratic, tending  to  introduce  class  distinction,  is  beside 
the  mark.  Providing  for  individual  aptitudes  and  interests 
under  separate  roofs  is  in  essence  no  different  from  providing 
for  individual  aptitudes  and  interests  in  separate  courses  of 
study  under  the  same  roof.  Today  the  field  of  knowledge  is 
wide;  the  demand  for  specialized  training  is  insistent.  Prac- 
tically the  two  interests  can  not  be  made  to  coincide.  Dif- 
ferentiation of  some  sort  is  inevitable.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  this  take  place  between  buildings,  between  courses  in 
the  same  building,  or  between  recitation  classes  in  the  same 
room. 

The  fourth  scheme  of  reorganization  calls  for  the  division 
of  the  six  high  school  grades  into  two  equal  parts,  each 
division  to  occupy  a  building  by  itself  and  to  be  styled  respec- 
tively, the  junior  high  school  and  the  senior  high  school 
This  plan  seemingly  possesses  many  advantages  for  cities  and 
towns  ranging  in  population  from  8,000  to  100,000  inhab- 
itants. 

Since,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  numbers  enrolled  in 
the  senior  school  will  always  be  smaller  than  those  in  the 
junior  school,  more  ample  provisions  must  necessarily  be 
made  for  the  latter.  In  cities  in  which  one  school  of  each 
class  will  meet  the  needs,  it  seems  advisable  that  the  two 
buildings  shall  be  located  in  close  proximity.  Where  this  is 
done,  the  more  advanced  school  will  continuously  serve  as  a 
tangible,  visible  stimulus  to  the  pupils  of  the  lower  schooL 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  work  of  the  junior  high  school 
will  include  one  grade  that  will  fall  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  Since  the  work  of  this  year» 
however,  will  be  organized  as  a  homogeneous  portion  of  a 
continuous  course,  the  tendency  of  the  pupib  to  withdraw 
from  school  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  period  will  be  ifreatly 
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minimized.  Moreover,  the  ideals  and  spirit  dominating  the 
work  of  the  senior  school  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  be 
carried  over  into  the  junior  school.  If,  in  addition,  a  close 
articulation  be  established  between  the  courses  of  the  two 
schools,  and  if  no  special  official  recognition  be  given  to  those 
who  have  finished  the  compulsory  school  course  and  no 
"  graduating  exercises  "  be  held  at  that  time,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  many  who  would  otherwise  abandon  school  at  this 
period,  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  work,  not  only 
to  the  end  of  the  junior  school  course,  but  on  into  the  senior 
high  school.  It  seems  certain  that  this  idea  is  destined  to 
become  popular.  Indeed,  it  is  already  in  successful  operation 
in  several  cities,  notably  Berkeley,  California,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  other  cities  are  seriously  considering  its  adoption. 

In  many  towns  in  which  a  single  senior  high  school  will 
amply  serve  the  needs  a  single  junior  high  school  will  not  do 
so.  In  these  cities  a  modified  plan,  incorporating  the  usable 
elements  from  each  of  the  other  three  plans  will  be  necessi- 
tated. That  is,  two  or  more  junior  high  schools  offering 
similar  or  differentiated  work,  as  local  interests  may  dictate, 
may  be  required.  Where  this  is  the  case,  convenience  will 
doubtless  demand  their  distribution  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  district.  Each  of  these  four  plans  possesses  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  different  types  of  cities.  The  dominating  prin- 
ciple is,  however,  the  same,  and  by  interpreting  and  applying 
this  to  the  particular  conditions,  equally  meritorious  and  ef- 
ficient systems  may  be  secured. 

Every  school  building — the  junior  high  school,  senior  high 
school,  and  the  independent  high  school — should  be  provided 
with  assembly  halls,  gymnasiums,  classrooms,  libraries,  lab- 
oratories, art  rooms,  museums,  and  conservatories.  Every 
junior  high  school,  every  elementary  school  used  by  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  every  differentiated  high  school 
offering  work  in  the  manual  arts  or  in  the  trades  should,  in 
addition,  possess  ample  facilities  for  much  hand  work  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  All  schools  should  be  provided  with 
out-of-door  recreation  grounds  or  athletic  fields,  supplied  with 
all  necessary  apparatus,  and  presided  over  by  skilled  directors 
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of  sports.  The  administration  of  the  work  within  any  of  these 
sch(x>ls  need  not  differ  from  the  administration  today  em- 
ployed in  the  best  four  year  high  schools.  The  principle  of 
large  individual  election  of  studies  must,  of  necessity,  pretty 
generally  prevail.  Certain  fundamental  branches  may  rightly 
be  required  in  every  course,  and  in  almost  every  grade  in  the 
course.  For  the  rest,  youthful  judgment  should  be  super- 
vised, guided,  and  directed. 

Time  may  well  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  every  school 
year  to  consult  seriously  and  sympathetically  with  every  pupil 
respecting  his  aims,  ambitions,  and  choice  of  studies.  For 
this  purpose,  an  advisory  committee  should  be  formed  for 
every  single  individual.  By  this  committee  the  curriculum 
of  every  pupil  should  be  analyzed,  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
modeled. As  members  of  this  committee  should  invariably 
be  found  the  following  persons:  (i)  The  student  himself, 
who  should  be  encouraged  to  give  free  expression  to  his  am- 
bitions, purposes,  and  likes;  (2)  the  parent,  parents,  or 
guardian  of  the  student,  who  should  make  known  the  par- 
ental desires,  the  resources  at  the  student's  service,  and  the 
cooperation  that  may  be  expected  from  the  home;  (3)  the 
pupil's  former  teacher,  or  teacher-adviser,  who  should  be  able 
to  present  a  fair  judgment  of  his  abilities,  aptitudes,  and 
habits;  (4)  the  prospective  teacher  or  teacher-adviser,  who 
should  know  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  him  and  should 
be  able  to  advise  respecting  them;  and  (5)  the  principal  of 
the  school  who,  as  moderator,  should  harmonize  the  conflict- 
ing or  varied  considerations  and  direct  the  boy  along  the 
course  best  suited  to  his  needs.  The  administration  of  a 
project  of  this  kind  will  require  time,  patience,  and  judgment, 
but  it  can  be  made  of  inestimable  value.  If  necessary,  the 
whole  month  of  August  (or  late  June  and  early  July)  should 
be  devoted  to  this  work  rather  than  that  it  should  not  be  done 
at  all,  and  adequate  special  compensation  should  be  pro%Hded 
for  such  services. 

In  each  t>^  of  the  newly  organized  secondary  schools  de- 
partmental teaching  should  invariably  be  provided  for  every 
grade.    The  reasons  for  this  change  are  obvious.    No  teacher. 
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however  well  adapted  for  her  work  by  nature  or  however 
well  prepared  by  training,  can  teach  a  variety  of  subjects 
equally  well.  There  must  be  concentration  of  efforts.  The 
really  efficient  teacher  requires  time  for  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive preparation  for  each  lesson  and  energy  for  vitalizing 
classroom  procedure,  for  disposing  of  routine  duties,  and  for 
inspirational  reading,  social  intercourse,  and  relaxation. 
These  means  to  continued  growth  are  imperative  for  all.  The 
more  experienced  and  skilful  a  teacher  becomes,  the  more 
fully  are  these  truths  recognized  and  the  more  completely 
are  they  realized.  Trained  skill  alone  can  never  produce  a 
teacher  of  highest  merit  and  power,  but  for  successful  teaching 
of  adolescents  specialized  training  and  expert  knowledge  are 
absolutely  essential.  Before  the  inquiring  critical  mind  of 
the  developing  youth  no  teacher  can  stand  firmly  who  can  not 
inspire  pupils  with  the  confidence  which  a  mastery  of  the 
situation  affords.  Departmental  teaching  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  can  insure  the  high  standard  of  scholarship 
which  is  an  obvious  professional  necessity. 

By  departmentalizing  this  work  other  highly  desirable  quali- 
ties in  teachers  can  be  assured.  By  making  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  these  two  grades  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  any  other  grades 
in  the  system,  qualified  candidates  will  soon  be  available. 
The  new  recruit,  the  mediocre  teacher  of  experience,  and  the 
cold,  egoistic  specialists  may  be  tolerated  on  the  instructional 
staff  of  youths  whose  school  habits  have  been  somewhat  defi- 
nitely fixt,  whose  course  in  school  has  been  pretty  clearly 
determined,  and  who  have  acquired  a  fair  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, judgment,  and  self -direction.  But  from  junior  high 
schools  these  types  of  instructors  should  be  rigidly  barred. 
Many  pupils  will  be  lost  to  the  schools  during  the  adolescent 
age  under  the  best  of  conditions,  but  inspiring  teachers,  much 
handwork,  and  much  physical  exercise  and  play  should  re- 
duce the  loss  to  a  minimum. 

There  are  additional  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
departmentalization.  First,  such  an  arrangement  permits  pu- 
pils daily  to  come  under  the  influence  of  several  dominating 
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personalities.  Child  nature  is  extremely  impressionable.  One 
all-powerful  influence  at  this  time  may  set  the  form  beyond 
reshaping,  whereas  the  influence  of  several  personalities  with 
their  inevitable  elements  of  difference  will  tend  to  harmonious 
development.  One-sidedncss  in  early  youth,  however  noble 
the  controlling  characteristic,  is  undesirable. 

The  departmental  organization  likewise  helps  to  satisfy  the 
inherent  impulse  for  movement.  Pupils  at  this  stage  demand 
change  of  environment,  change  of  bodily  posture,  and  variety 
of  teaching  methods.  Under  the  departmental  system  the 
passage  of  pupils  from  room  to  room,  the  changes  in  environ- 
ment found  in  those  rooms,  and  the  diflferences  in  voice,  man- 
ner, and  methods  of  the  several  teachers  provide  needed  varia- 
tion in  school  life.  Under  it  a  freer  discipline  than  exists  at 
present  is  possible.  Today  when  one  division  of  pupils  is 
required  to  be  independently  occupied  at  their  seats  while 
a  second  section  is  engaging  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
teacher,  an  approach  to  military  discipline  is  inevitable.  This 
damper  on  social  intercourse  frequently  stifles  interest  and 
checks  natural  development. 

The  true  principle  of  growth  has,  in  theory,  long  been 
recognized  as  that  of  self-activity.  The  true  aim  of  any  school 
is  gradually  to  transform  the  dependent  being  into  the  inde- 
pendent, self -directive  individual.  Independence  comes,  how- 
ever, from  the  exercise  of  power,  not  from  its  repression. 
Prolonged  dependence  is  destructive  of  personal  judgment 
and  personal  initiative.  Under  a  system  in  which  this  principle 
holds  sway  there  can  be  no  spontaneous  nor  perfect  growth. 
Activity  here  receives  its  stimulus  from  without,  and  weak- 
ness, not  strength,  timidity,  not  courage,  a  tendency  to  uni- 
formity, not  individuality  ensue.  The  e.xaggeratcd  employ- 
ment of  this  principle  accounts  in  no  small  degree  for  that 
abuse  of  freedom  witnessed  so  often  among  boys  and  girls  as 
soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  system.  They  arc  wholly  in- 
capable of  wisely  assuming  responsibilities  when  external  au- 
thority is  removed.  The  new  plan  offers  facilities  for  obviat- 
ing these  evils  of  discipline.  Under  it  much  of  the  free  spirit, 
order,  and  motivation  that  characterize  adult  social  inter- 
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course  can  be  introduced,  and  gradually  the  pupil  may  be 
trained  in  self-direction.  Social  cooperation  becomes  the  key 
word  of  the  system. 

Again,  the  proposed  scheme  of  reorganization  will  render 
the  administration  of  school  work  much  more  flexible.  To- 
day the  administration  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is 
too  often  criminally  rigid.  Promotion  is  commonly  made  by 
grade,  or  half-grade  at  the  best.  Little  account  is  taken  of 
the  peculiar  interests  and  talents  of  any  pupil.  Pupils  who 
fail  to  attain  the  required  standard  in  one  subject  are  declared 
to  have  failed  in  all,  and  are  forced  to  repeat  the  work  of 
the  entire  grade,  or  half -grade.  The  youth  of  exceptional 
versatility  and  capacity  is  kept  back  with  the  rest.  Such  a 
process  is  deadening  to  any  full-blooded  individual.  An 
anemic,  timid,  plodding  boy  may  accept  the  unjust  require- 
ment without  question,  but  he  is  injured  nevertheless.  The 
repetition  of  a  dull  routine  from  which  all  zest  of  novelty  has 
been  taken  merely  intensifies  his  subservience,  and  stifles  his 
curiosity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vigorous,  individualistic, 
active  boy  recognizes  the  injustice  and  resents  it.  External 
force  alone  can  then  longer  keep  him  in  school,  and  even  so, 
initiative  will  have  been  blunted,  interest  cooled,  and  accom- 
plishments reduced. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  promotions  can  be  made  semi- 
annually or  quarterly,  by  subject.  Moreover,  in  large  schools 
with  many  sections  in  the  same  subject  it  permits  the  organ- 
ization of  classes  for  the  supernormal  (the  A  section),  the 
normal  (the  B  section),  and  the  subnormal  (the  C  section). 
By  setting  the  class  periods  of  the  three  sections  all  at  the 
same  hour  transference  from  one  section  to  another  will  be 
easy.  Thus,  for  illustration,  a  pupil  especially  "  apt "  in 
mathematics,  good  in  history,  but  of  mediocre  ability  in  Eng- 
lish could  enter  the  A  section  in  the  first,  the  B  section  in 
the  second,  and  the  C  section  in  the  third.  His  continued 
membership  in  any  of  these  sections  would  be  dependent  on 
his  progress  in  that  particular  subject.  In  this  manner  there 
would  be  neither  undue  advancement  nor  unjust  retardation. 
Each  pupil  would  proceed  thru  the  course  as  rapidly  as  his 
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capacities  and  efforts  would  permit,  or  as  slowly  as  his  lim- 
itations necessitated. 

In  the  lengthened  school  course  many  really  secondary 
subjects  can  be  begim  one  or  two  years  earlier  than  is  now 
generally  possible,  and  can  be  continued  till  they  will  have 
yielded  fuller  benefits.  Ancient  languages,  especially  Latin; 
modem  foreign  languages;  the  simpler  processes  of  algebra 
and  geometry;  elementary  science;  elementary  sociology,  po- 
litical economy,  and  civil  government ;  and,  probably,  the  ele- 
ments of  other  so-calle<l  advancetl  subjects  can  best  be  begun 
in  the  seventh  grade.  Educational  psychologists  and  many 
foreign  authorities  assure  us  that  the  best  time  for  beginning 
the  study  of  these  branches  is  at  the  dawning  of  the  adolescent 
period.  In  England  and  Germany  boys  commonly  begin  the 
study  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  early  as  their  eleventh  or 
twelfth  year,  and  seem  to  find  no  insurmountable  difficulties. 
In  fact,  they  often  come  to  possess  a  firmer  grasp  of  the 
subjects  than  do  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  our  high 
schools.  Beginning  the  study  of  foreign  language  in  the  early 
stages  of  adolescence  is  especially  desirable.  Then  the  lan- 
guage can  be  taken  up  naturally,  as  a  native  youth  would 
begin  it.  Then  simple  conversation  and  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing of  simple  familiar  words  and  sentences  can  constitute  the 
methods  of  attack,  whereas  the  sensitive  self -consciousness  of 
later  life  renders  such  a  procedure  difficult. 

At  this  early  age,  too,  pupils  are  intensely  intcrcMcu  m  the 
larger  and  more  generally  familiar  questions  of  natural 
science,  sociolog)',  and  political  economy.  This  is  the  period 
for  presenting  to  them  the  entire  world  in  its  elements  and 
for  inculcating  in  them  desirable  habits  of  reaction  ton-ard 
its  various  forms  and  institutions.  Here  is  the  proper  time 
for  introducing  an  elemental  knowledge  of  sex  and  sex  hy- 
giene. Here  properly  belong  also  the  beginnings  of  vocatit^nal 
instruction,  and,  for  many,  the  beginnings  of  vocational 
training  itself.  Indeed,  the  only  credentials  of  eligibility  any 
subject  should  be  forced  to  bring  should  be:  Will  its  incor- 
poration in  the  curriculum  meet  a  real  demand  or  (ill  a  fdt 
need? 
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What  shall  be  the  guiding  principles  for  administering  a 
reorganized  school  of  this  kind?  The  answer  is  in  part  im- 
plied in  reasserting  that  there  shall  be  an  enriched  curriculum 
with  a  wide  range  of  elective  subjects,  and  departmentalized 
grade  work.  In  addition  the  old-time  recitation  period  will 
require  modification.  In  the  past  too  great  an  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  memorizing  facts,  whereas  the  function  of 
the  school  is  to  develop  mental  power  and  to  habituate  the 
possessor  to  applying  this  power  to  serviceable  ends.  There 
will  always  be  a  place  for  the  drill-lesson,  but  it  must  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  monopolize  school  work.  Preceding 
or  supplementing  it  must  be  frequent  study-recitations  in 
which  the  subject  is  developed  and  mastered  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  Simultaneously  or  consecutively  ample 
opportunities  must  be  provided  for  converting  this  knowledge 
into  faculty.  No  longer  should  impression  be  divorced  from 
expression. 

All  this  implies  that  henceforth  a  much  greater  burden  of 
the  school  work  must  be  borne  by  the  teacher.  "  Hearing 
lessons  recited  "  will  constitute  but  a  minor  function.  Hence- 
forth the  teacher  must  teach,  and  teaching  calls  for  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  resourcefulness,  tact,  and  knowledge. 
Henceforth  correlation  and  vitalization  must  be  fetishes  of 
the  classroom.  Instruction,  questioning,  criticism,  exposition, 
suggestion,  example — all  must  be  employed,  but  none  of  them 
to  the  detriment  of  pupil  initiative  and  cooperation.  More- 
over, while  correlation  with  kindred  or  similar  facts  of  other 
school  branches  is  excellent,  constant  correlation  of  school 
work  with  the  pupil's  life  experiences  is  indispensable. 

The  curriculum  of  the  six  year  school  must  obviously  in- 
clude fundamental  subjects  required  of  all  pupils  and  optional 
studies  open  to  individual  election.  What  branches  shall  be 
constants  and  what  variables,  must  of  necessity  depend  some- 
what upon  local  conditions  and  on  the  specific  aims  of  the 
school.  Two  general  principles  should,  however,  be  operative 
everywhere.  First,  each  pupil  leaving  school,  at  whatever 
stage,  must  be  given  a  systematic,  many-sided,  functioning 
education  that  is  imperfect  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  incom- 
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plcte ;  and  secondly,  he  must  have  received  in  addition  a  some- 
what special  training  in  a  limited  range  of  knowledge  or 
activity.  That  is,  each  pupil  must  have  a  somewhat  sharp 
focal  point  in  school  life  and  a  relatively  extended  marginal 
boundary  radiating  from  it. 

Such  an  ideal,  therefore,  calls  for  a  clearer  classification 
of  subject-matter.  The  departments  of  knowledge  that  should 
find  place  in  the  new  program  of  studies  are : 

1.  English  language  and  literature 

2.  History,  civics,  and  geography 

3.  Ethics  and  sociology 

4.  Mathematics 

5.  Ancient  foreign  languages 

6.  Modem  foreign  languages 

7.  Physical  and  biological  sciences 

8.  Physiology  and  hygiene 

9.  Business  administration  and  commerce 
la  Commercial  work 

XI.  Mechanical  and  freehand  drawing 

12.  Manual  training  (for  boys) 

13.  Home  economics,  domestic  science,  and  arts  (for  girls) 

14.  Music  and  fine  arts 

15.  Voice  culture,  public  speaking,  and  dramatics 

16.  Physical  training 

17.  Agriculture  and  horticulture 
x8.  Industrial  training 

19.    Elementary  philosophy 

This  curriculum,  as  extensive  in  scope  as  that  of  many  a 
college,  is  advocated  because  the  theory  frankly  recognizes 
the  six  year  high  school  as  a  people's  college.  Within  many 
of  the  departments  here  mentioned  should  also  be  found  a 
further  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  a  differ- 
entiation of  content  and  of  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
\'arious  social  classes.  Thus,  the  work  in  English  langua^ 
and  literature  should  certainly  be  somewhat  diflferent  for  the 
boy  preparing  for  college  and  for  the  one  pursaing  a  com- 
mercial course  or  for  the  one  seeking  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  particular  industr>'  or  trade.  The  same  is  true  of  mathe- 
matics,  history,  foreign  languages,  and  other  branches.  This 
differentiation  may  come  (in  small  schools  it  nrasi  come) 
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in  the  regular  classroom  work  itself.  It,  however,  may  come 
within  divisions  or  sections  of  pupils  pursuing  the  same 
branch  of  study  in  the  same  school;  or  finally  the  differentia- 
tion, as  formerly  suggested,  may  come  between  schools. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  each  pupil's  course  of 
study  should  include:  (i)  English;  (2)  history,  civics,  and 
geography;  (3)  ethics  and  sociology;  (4)  physiology  and 
hygiene;  (5)  mathematics  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry);  (6)  elementary  science;  (7)  manual  training  (or 
household  economics,  domestic  science,  and  arts) ;  (8)  music 
and  fine  arts;  (9)  drawing;  (10)  voice  culture,  public  speak- 
ing, and  dramatics ;  and  (11)  physical  training.  In  addition, 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  one  or  two  or  three  elective 
studies. 

Obviously  a  course  of  study  of  this  scope  will  require  the 
abandonment  of  the  old-time  practise  of  devoting  five  class- 
periods  per  week  to  each  subject.  Indeed,  educational  theory 
advocates  this.  Psychological  investigation  has  clearly 
shown  the  desirability  of  intense,  but  non-continuous  mental 
stimulation.  Under  it  there  is  secured  an  economy  of  mental 
effort,  a  greater  variety  and  permanence  of  associations,  more 
mental  discipline,  and  a  clearer  and  a  more  adequate  compre- 
hension of  the  subject.  This  fact  is  peculiarly  true  with  re- 
spect to  all  studies  that  call  for  considerable  perspective. 
Time  is  required  for  assimilation.  By  alternating  periods 
of  rest  with  periods  of  intensified  attack,  associations  are 
multiplied  and  correlations  strengthened.  European  peoples 
have  for  years  acted  upon  this  principle. 

Correspondingly  this  change  in  hours  of  recitation  demands 
a  lengthened  school  day.  Home  study  as  it  is  now  planned 
and  administered  in  America  is  not  assured,  effective,  nor 
economical.  The  proper  place  for  learning  lessons  is  in  the 
school  under  the  supervision  of  trained  experts,  not  in  the 
home  amidst  confusion  with  little  or  no  cooperation  or  aid. 
Relatively  few  adults  possess  the  capacity  and  energy  to  sit 
down  and  apply  themselves  to  mental  tasks  that  require  un- 
divided attention  and  individual  efforts  thru  a  long  period 
of  time.    The  immature  youth  can  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 
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liic  great  majority  of  one's  ideas,  habits,  and  feelings  arc 
prompted  by  force  of  suggestion,  example,  and  instruction. 
Original  thought  and  uninspired  initiative  are  almost  un- 
known. It  follows  that  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  study 
under  exj)ert  supervision,  with  this  fund  of  suggestions,  ex- 
amples, expositions,  the  greater  will  be  the  progress  made. 
A  school  day  that  affords  two  or  three  hours  for  study  of 
this  kind  is  much  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  an  academic  day 
extending  from  8:30  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  (with  a  noon  inter- 
mission of  moderate  length)  seems  to  be  feasible  and  desirable. 
In  addition  to  this  a  recreation  day  extending  from  4  to  5 130, 
in  which  supervised  physical  training  and  athletic  sports  shall 
be  required  of  all,  constitutes  a  workable  ideal.  Under  such 
a  system  home  study  can  be  eliminated  or  at  least  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

An  acceptance  of  the  salient  principles  above  suggested  will 
lead  to  the  adoption  for  our  reorganized  secondary  school  of 
a  course  of  study  that  is  at  the  same  time  extensive,  intensive, 
and  practical.  Such  a  suggestive  course  of  study  is  presented 
on  the  following  page. 

These  then  constitute  the  salient  motives,  principles,  and 
plans  for  reorganizing  the  high  school  in  America.  The  newer 
ideal  possesses  many  improvements  and  advantages  over  the 
present  four  year  school.  Does  it  also  offer  difficulties  and 
disadvantages?  Some,  but  these  are  of  little  weight  compared 
with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  recon- 
structed plan. 

First,  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system  as  suggested 
will  require  some  additional  expenditure — both  at  the  transi- 
tion stage  and  afterward  in  administration  and  maintenance. 
Well  equipped,  well  administered  high  schools  cost  more  than 
elementary  schools.  But  the  increased  benefits  (if  we  trust 
psychology,  pedagogy,  and  experience)  are  well  worth  the 
extra  burden.  What  increased  tax  levy  can  outweigh  even  one 
superior  boy  who  may  thus  be  discovered,  aronsed«  and 
molded  for  large  social  service  ?  Penurious  economy  in  school 
work  is  false  economy.  There  is  no  product  America  pro- 
duces that  is  so  valuable  as  its  trained  boys  and  girls.    Many 
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of  the  weaknesses  and  inefficiencies  of  our  schools  today  are 
traceable  directly  to  the  stupid  parsimony  of  the  school  boards, 
and  to'  hazy  conceptions  of  school  administration. 

A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  FOR  A  SIX-YEAR  HIGH   SCHOOL 

Grades 

7       8       9       10      II      12  Grad- 

-   .  .     ^  — 1 1 uate 

bubjects.  Hours  per  week.  Total     work 

1.  English  and  literature *4  *4  *4  *4  3  3  22 

2.  History,  civics,  and  geography..  "^Z  *Z  "^3  3  3  3  18 

3.  Ethics   and   sociology *2  *2  *2  —  —  —  6 

4.  Mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra, 

geometry,  trigonometry)    *4    *4    *4      3      3      3    21 

5.  Ancient  languages — 

(a)  Latin    4      4      4      4      3      3    22        >, 

(b)  Greek    —    —    —      4      4      3     11         §; 

6.  Modern  foreign  languages — 

(a)  Germ-an   4  4  4  3  3  3  21  ^ 

(b)  French   —  4  4  3  3  2  16  §^ 

(c)  Spanish    —  —  4  3  2  2  11  o^ 

7.  Physical  and  biological  sciences.  *2  *2  t6  t6  fS  fS  32  tc 

8.  Physiology  and  hygiene *2  *2  *2  —  —  i  7  -S 

9.  Manual  training  (for  boys) *3  *3  t6  t6  t8  t8  34  '^ 

10.  Home   economics,    domestic   sci- 

ence, and  arts  (for  girls) *3    *3    t6    t6    t6    t6    30       ^ 

11.  Business  administration  and  com-  j- 

merce    2      2      4      4      4      4    20        c 

12.  Commercial   work    3      3    t6    t8  tio  fio    40       ^ 

13.  Mechanical  and  freehand  draw-  >» 

ing    *2      3      4      4      4      4    21         rt 

14.  Music  and  fine  arts *2    *2      2      2      2      2    12       .S 

15.  Voice    culture,    public    speaking,  ^ 

and  dramatics   *2  *2  2  I  I  I  9  | 

16.  Physical  training    *2  *2  *2  2  2  2  12  ^ 

17.  Agriculture  and  horticulture 3  3  fS  t8  fS  t8  38  •§ 

18.  Industrial  training  3  t4  t8  fS  t8  fS  39  o- 

19.  Elementary  philosophy —  —  —  —  —  2  2 

28^  26:}:  17^:    4t    0%    0% 
♦Required  subjects. 

t  Double  periods  with  laboratory  work. 
:|:  Indicates  elective  subjects  may  be  added. 


Moreover,  no  school  should  inaugurate  this  reorganization 
abruptly.  By  incorporating  one  element  at  a  time  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  the  entire  ideal  can,  in  a  rela- 
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lively  short  period,  be  actualized.  Hundreds  of  schools  have 
already  taken  one  or  more  steps  in  this  general  direction. 
Departmental  teaching  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is 
no  longer  uncommon.  The  organization  of  the  eighth  grade 
with  the  high  school,  making  it  conform  to  these  ideals  and 
regulations,  is  an  accomplished  fact  in  many  cities  and  towns. 
An  enriched  curriculum  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is 
today  somewhat  general,  while  promotions  by  subjects  and 
extra  term  promotions  arc  frequent. 

Altho  the  transition  from  the  old  organization  to  the  new 
is,  at  least  for  our  cities  and  towns,  no  difficult  matter,  in 
rural  districts  the  facilities  for  thus  reorganizing  the  school 
system  are  not  so  good.  Even  here,  however,  the  obstacles 
are  not  insurmountable.  The  old-type  district  school  is  obso- 
lete in  theory,  if  not  in  fact.  It  once  served  a  social  need 
and  served  it  moderately  well.  In  few  compact  communities 
today  is  it  either  economical  or  adequate.  G>nsolidated 
schools  have  in  many  states  taken  its  place,  and  no  one  who 
studies  the  situation  carefully  can  doubt  that  the  consolidated 
or  township  school  can  advantageously  be  established  in  many 
other  districts. 

In  consolidated  or  township  schools  an  organization  in  har- 
mony with  the  plan  recommended  could  be  put  into  operation 
with  no  greater  difficulty  than  in  towns  or  cities.  Indeed,  the 
consolidated  school  becomes  virtually  a  town  school.  Trans- 
portation of  pupils  at  public  expense  has  already  been  provided 
in  numerous  instances.  It  works  no  greater  hardship  upon 
pupils  and  places  no  greater  burden  of  taxation  upon  citizens 
than  the  old-time  district  schools.  Consolidated  schools  (even 
as  they  exist  today)  are  vastiv  superior  in  efficiency  to  those 
they  have  displaced. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  unwise  for  each  consolidated 
school  to  offer  a  curriculum  as  extensive  in  scope  as  the  best 
city  schools  may  well  do.  Here,  as  in  the  towns,  differentia- 
tion must  be  employed.  One  consolidated  school  may,  how- 
ever, emphasize  agriculture ;  an  adjacent  township  school  may 
lay  stress  on  commercial  branches;  a  third  may  offer  nx>re 
thoro  academic  training.    By  a  system  of  county  and  state 
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supervision  and  by  a  regulation  permitting  pupils  who  have 
attained  the  seventh  grade  to  be  transferred,  at  county  ex- 
pense, from  a  school  of  one  type  to  a  school  of  another 
type,  in  which  are  offered  the  studies  he  desires  to  pursue, 
the  opportunity  for  the  country  boy  or  girl  to  receive  an 
education  in  keeping  with  his  or  her  taste  and  needs  will  have 
been  made  as  complete  as  it  is  for  the  city  youth. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
reorganized  plan  would  hold  more  pupils  in  school  for  a 
longer  period;  would  better  prepare  every  type  of  student 
for  whatever  further  study  he  might  undertake  or  for  what- 
ever vocation  in  life  he  might  choose;  would  ameliorate  the 
disciplinary  and  administrative  burdens  of  all  school  officials; 
would  make  our  system  of  education  more  nearly  consistent 
with  the  well-established  theories  and  facts  of  psychology, 
physiology,  and  pedagogy;  and  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  best  practises  of  the  more  advanced  peoples  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  movement  looking  toward  an  organization  with  the 
essential  features  similar  to  the  ones  above  outlined  is  gaining 
momentum.  I  append  the  convictions  of  two  well-known 
leaders : 

Mr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  an  address  before  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Association,  November  26,  1909,  spoke  in  part  as 
follows : 

''  We  believe  that  very  generally  the  courses  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  are  too  much  prolonged,  that  the  grades  and  the 
years  are  more  than  need  be,  that  some  unnecessary  branches 
are  included,  and  that  some  others  are  too  attenuated,  and 
that  there  are  often  more  grades  of  textbooks  than  are  desira- 
ble in  one  branch. 

"  Therefore  we  shall  soon  recommend  an  elementary  course 
of  study  with  but  six  grades  and  nominally  occupying  six 
years,  instead  of  eight,  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  be  more, 
rather  than  less,  educationally  efficient. 

"  We  would  follow  this  great  and  universal  elementary 
school  system,  so  simplified  and  strengthened,  with  a  system 
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of  secondary  schools,  which  for  the  present  and  in  our  state, 
shall  be  distinctly  separated  at  the  very  beginning  into  three 
great  classes:  first,  the  present  literary  high  school;  second, 
commercial  or  business  schools;  and  third,  general  industrial 
or  trade  schools. 

"  The  schools  of  the  third  branch  arc  of  immediate  interest 
now.  We  propose  that  they  occupy  buildings  that  look  like 
shops;  that  they  be  taught  by  workmen  who  can  teach  rather 
than  by  teachers  with  a  little  mechanical  skill ;  that  to  a  mod- 
erate extent  they  use  books  which  are  really  germane  to  the 
work  to  be  taught,  but  that  their  main  instruments  be  ma- 
chinery and  tools;  that  they  be  much  more  shoppish  than 
bookish.  We  propose  that  these  schools  be  of  two  general 
classes,  namely,  general  industrial  schools,  training  in  general 
mechanics  those  who  will  work  in  factories  with  machinery 
and  many  other  workmen,  and,  second,  trade  schools  for  those 
who  will  own  their  own  tools  and  work  essentially  for  them- 
selves." *  The  salient  features  of  this  plan  have  since  been 
incorporated  into  the  New  York  system. 

Superintendent  Frank  T.  Bunker,  of  Berkeley,  California, 
in  recommending  a  plan  of  reorganization  before  the  Board 
of  Education,  said :  '*  The  plan  which  I  recommend  involves 
reorganization  and  regrouping  of  the  several  grades  of  our 
school.  Stated  briefly,  it  is  this:  To  have  three  groups  of 
schools,  one  group  (the  high  school  proper)  comprizing  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  only;  the  second  group, 
which  may  be  called  the  introductory  high  school  group,  com- 
prizing the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  only;  and  a  third 
group  of  schools  (the  elementary  schools  proper),  comprizing 
all  children  of  the  first  six  years. 

"  An  examination  of  this  plan  will  convince  one,  I  think, 
that  the  division  of  the  grades  into  three  groups  is  a  much 
more  natural  one  than  the  arrangement  under  which  we  are 
now  working.  .  .  .  Statistics  show  that  the  masses  are  held 
in  school  no  longer  than  thru  the  fifth  grade,  and  that  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  grade  they  drop  out  in  ver>'  large  numbers, 
which  means,  educationally,  that  whatever  is  to  be  taught 
'Taken  from  U.  S.  Commlafioner^  lUpon  for  igto.  p.  loiios. 
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to  the  masses  must  be  given  in  the  first  five  or  six  years.  .  .  . 
In  the  schools  comprising  this  group  I  would  have  the  course 
of  study  uniform  for  all  children  and  somewhat  narrow  in 
its  scope.  ...  In  the  '  introductory  high  school '  .  .  . 
children  would  enter  at  the  period  of  adolescence  when  by 
nature  they  naturally  crave  an  opportunity  to  dip  into  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  activities.  ...  I  would  have  certain 
prescribed  subjects  for  this  group,  but  in  addition  thereto 
would  permit  as  many  elections  as  possible.  ...  I  should 
wish  to  see  the  work  of  this  group  made  exceedingly  rich  in 
content  and  variety,  and  particularly  in  human  interests.  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  work  of  this  group  relate  very  closely 
to  life  and  be  as  far  away  as  possible  from  that  which  is 
purely  academic  in  education.  I  should  wish  much  emphasis 
placed  on  learning  how  to  study,  how  to  use  the  library,  how 
to  get  material  from  the  same  with  expedition  and  judgment. 
If  a  child  foresees  that  he  wants  to  take  German  or  Latin 
in  the  high  school  proper  I  would  wish  him  to  begin  these 
languages  when  he  enters  this  group  and  thus  have  six  years 
of  work  in  the  same  before  he  enters  college.  ...  I  should 
wish  to  see  the  work  of  this  group  shaped  up  to  make  a  more 
easy  transition  from  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  to  the 
departmental  work  of  the  high  school.  .In  line  with  this,  I 
should  wish  teachers  assigned  to  work  in  these  grades  who 
have  a  broad  culture  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  grades. 
...  If  this  work  which  I  have  outlined  be  carefully  and 
efficiently  done  .  .  .  the  incoming  student  (to  the  high 
school  proper)  will  have  developed  a  much  more  serious  atti- 
tude toward  his  work  than  obtains  at  the  present  time;  will 
have  oriented  himself  better,  so  far  as  his  subjects  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  break  will  not  be  so  great  or  so  discouraging 
as  with  the  plan  under  which  we  are  now  working.  Moreover, 
the  students  entering  the  high  school  proper  will  have  devel- 
oped a  greater  cohesion  than  now  obtains.  With  our  present 
plan  students  dribble  into  the  high  school  in  small  numbers 
and  from  many  schools.  They  are  wholly  lacking  anything 
approaching  a  community  of  feeling  or  a  feeling  of  group 
responsibility.    They  have  had  no  experience  in  organized  ac- 
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tion  and  are  not  conscious  of  their  individual  responsibility  in 
contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  student  body  sentiment 
which  shall  be  high  and  lofty  in  purposes  and  in  its  influence. 
.  .  .  With  three  years  of  community  life  at  the  centers 
wherein  the  administrative  methods  are  shaped  to  develop  this 
responsibility,  it  would  seem  that  the  student  would  enter  the 
high  school  proper  at  a  much  higher  level  with  respect  to 
student  body  morale  than  at  present."  * 

This  plan  is  today  in  complete  operation  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Calvin  O.  Davis 
UKivmsiTY  or  Michigan 

*  From  the  pamphlet  No.  2,  p.  a-io. 
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VII 
DISCUSSION 

BUSINESS   MEN   AND   THE   CLASSICS  i 

There  is  no  one  in  the  world  so  fiercely  dogmatic  as  the 
apostle  of  change.  With  nothing  save  first  principles  to  aid 
him,  he  is  ready  to  outrage  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  all 
the  ages.  He  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  reckless  experiment, 
and  yet  refuses  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  evil  that  he 
does.  His  ignorance  is  complete  and  invincible;  his  pride 
matches  his  ignorance.  For  him,  whatever  is  is  wrong,  and 
so  little  respect  does  he  cherish  for  the  past  that  he  thinks 
himself  competent  to  devise  a  hundred  schemes  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  race. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  a  loudly  trumpeted  reform.  That  good 
fortune  is  ours  today.  During  the  last  few  years  the  human- 
ities have  been  assailed  in  France  with  peculiar  bitterness. 
That  light-witted  country,  whose  custom  it  is  to  question  all 
things,  to  proceed  gaily  from  false  premises  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion, has  succeeded  at  last  in  the  practical  suppression  of 
the  dead  languages.  In  her  lycees  and  universities  she  has 
resolved  to  teach  nothing  that  will  not  be  of  use  to  her 
pupils  in  their  future  career.  The  formula  is  perfectly 
familiar  to  us.  We  may  now  measure  the  havoc  that  has 
been  wrought  by  its  parrot-like  repetition. 

MEMORY  NOT  THOUGHT 

In  obedience  to  popular  clamor,  the  professors  of  France 
resolved  to  replace  the  literary  education,  which  had  held 
sway  for  centuries,  by  a  study  of  exact  science.  They  kept 
sternly  in  view  the  demands  of  counting-house  and  workshop. 
We  will  not  train  the  boy's  mind,  said  they ;  we  will  pack  his 
^  From  the  Daily  mail  (London) 
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brain  with  useful  facts.  He  shall  not  think;  he  shall  remem- 
ber. Strictly  cut  off  from  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  he  shall 
live  solely  in  the  present.  Thus  there  will  be  no  waste  of 
force.  A  full  pocket  shall  reward  his  industry,  and  if  his 
head  is  empty  of  those  general  ideas  which  cumbered  his 
father's,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  He  will  get  rich  the 
more  quickly. 

A  vain  hope,  which  has  not  been  realized.  The  abolition 
of  the  humanities  in  France  has  been  followed  by  an  ominous 
decay  in  the  national  intelligence.  The  utilitarian  system  of 
education,  which  was  to  increase  tenfold  the  "  efficiency  "  of 
France,  has  proved  a  disastrous  failure.  The  calculating  ma- 
chine beloved  today  is  no  proper  substitute  for  a  thinking, 
sentient  man.  In  the  craft  of  letters  the  deficiency  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  After  all,  the  humblest  writer  can  not  ex- 
pect success  without  some  knowledge  of  the  instrument  which 
he  uses,  and  it  is  only  thru  the  "  dead  languages "  that 
we  may  arrix'e  at  an  understanding  of  those  which  still  live. 
Many  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  declared  that  the  journey- 
work  of  literature  was  far  better  done  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  attributed  the  superiority  to  the  influence  of 
Richelieu's  famous  academy.  Alas!  the  influence  of  the 
academy,  vastly  overrated  by  Matthew  Arnold,  is  today  dead 
or  dying;  and  the  suppression  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  re- 
moved the  last  check  which  was  laid  upon  the  careless  misuse 
of  the  French  tongue.  If  we  praise  the  journalism  of  mod- 
em Paris,  we  praise  it  as  those  who  find  a  magnificence  in 
the  half -understood.  French  is  not  so  stubborn  a  language 
as  English.  The  novice  may  write  it  with  a  facility  which 
looks  at  first  sight  as  the  it  were  genuine.  Ever  since 
Voltaire  revealed  his  method  to  an  eager  world,  a  set  of 
stock  phrases,  clichh  they  call  them,  has  been  at  the  service  of 
any  one  who  can  afford  a  fountain  pen.  Unfortunately,  the 
mind,  undisciplined  by  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  does 
not  understand  the  stock  phrases  which  the  fountain  pen  traces 
mechanically  upon  paper.  Ne\-er  was  there  so  rash  and  care- 
less a  creature  as  the  French  journalist.  Knowing  no  other 
speech  than  his  own,  he  can  not  refrain  from  embellishing  his 
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periods  with  Latin  and  English  tags.  He  is  equally  per- 
suaded that  "  Times  is  money,"  and  that  "  Business  ares  busi- 
ness." There  is  never  a  year  passes  in  which  that  mythical 
province  Manu  Militari  does  not  fall  a  willing  booty  to  his 
pen  and  ink.  It  is  always  his  pleasure  to  "  adjourn  the  Cham- 
ber, sine  die  J  to  the  i6th  instant." 


WHERE  SCIENCE   HAS    FAILED 

It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  French  journalist  is  most  pain- 
fully deficient.  Knowing  not  Latin,  which  is  the  mother  of 
French,  he  does  not  understand  the  origins  and  associations 
of  the  phrases  he  employs.  It  is  not  clear  to  him  (how  should 
it  be?)  that  words,  like  ancient  houses  or  the  faces  of  men 
and  women,  are  marked  and '  scarred  by  their  past  history. 
The  science  which  was  to  have  saved  his  soul  alive  has  not 
taught  him  to  think  or  given  him  the  rudiments  of  style. 
Reckless  of  analysis,  he  confuses  his  images  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  Irishman.  But  there  is  the  difference  between  his 
mixed  metaphors  and  Irish  "  bulls."  The  humor  of  an  Irish 
"  bull "  is  always  half -conscious.  When  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
said,  "  I  smell  a  rat ;  I  see  it  hurtle  through  the  air ;  but  I 
will  nip  it  in  the  bud,"  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius.  He  joyfully 
paraded  his  own  extravagance.  There  was  no  pride  in  the 
French  reporter  who  solemnly  declared  the  other  day  that 
"  Mme.  Judic's  talent  was  like  a  bottle  of  ink  in  which  the 
scalpel  must  not  be  used  too  freely  for  fear  of  finding  there 
only  a  pinch  of  cinders."  That  is  the  folly  of  an  illiterate 
man  who  has  never  been  taught  to  think  or  to  see  in  words 
anything  more  than  lifeless  symbols. 

But  it  is  not  the  men  of  letters  who  denounce  most  bitterly 
the  evil  influence  of  "  practical  "  education.  It  is  the  men 
of  science,  the  engineers,  the  captains  of  industry.  The 
makers  of  steel,  the  inspectors  of  mines,  the  chiefs  of  the 
medical  schools,  are  uniting  in  a  protest  against  the  tyranny 
of  science.  They  are  discovering  what  they  should  have 
known  from  the  beginning,  that  humane  letters  are  the  best 
training  even  for  those  who  are  destined  to  earn  their  bread  in 
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a  factory.  Discipline  of  mind  and  a  clear  habit  of  thought 
are  necessary  in  the  counting-house  as  in  the  study ;  and  when 
the  chief  of  a  vast  steel  works  publicly  petitions  the  Minister 
of  Education  to  bring  l>ack  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  into 
the  schools,  because  without  them  he  can  not  obtain  efficient 
engineers,  here  is  an  argument  for  the  classics  which  even 
those  will  understand  who  look  no  fartluT  thnn  "  the  boy's 
future  career." 

INADEQUATE  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

It  lias  been  discovered,  moreover,  that  the  modem  lan- 
guages are  no  proper  substitute  for  the  ancient.  The  Ger- 
man and  English  taught  in  French  schools  arc  commercial 
and  no  more.  They  do  not  help  those  who  study  them  to 
cultivate  what  gift  of  expression  they  may  possess.  They 
do  no  more  than  accentuate  the  onesidedness  of  mo<lem  edu- 
cation, and  if  the  Minister  of  Public  Education  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  those  who  petition  him,  the  taste,  the  fancy,  the  sense 
of  style,  which  have  always  been  the  peculiar  glor\*  of  France, 
will  survive  only  in  the  rare  manifestations  of  genius. 

Here,  then,  is  a  loud  and  eloquent  warning  for  us  all. 
France  has  made  the  experiment  of  "  practical  "  education, 
and  it  has  failed  pitifully.  At  the  very  moment  of  France's 
failure  our  wiseacres  are  urging  us  to  follow  her  dangerous 
example.  That  eminent  apostle  of  culture,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  has  told  us  that  Greek  is  of  no  more  use  than 
Choctaw.  His  colleagues  of  the  steel  trade  in  France  do  not 
agree  with  him,  and  as  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  experi- 
ence, we  prefer  to  place  our  trust  in  them.  In  the  battle  of 
intelligence  the  dry  bones  of  arithmetic  will  be  defeated  al- 
ways by  the  living  force  of  the  dead  languages.  He  who 
would  save  his  soul  will  assuredly  lose  it.  And  the  sad  am- 
bition of  learning  to  acquire  wealth  even  in  the  claMroom  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  For  once  the  pleasantetl  path  is 
also  the  most  profitable.  To  pass  his  youth  in  Arcady  it  the 
wisest  preparation  even  for  a  meta]lurg:ist. 

A.s  i-..'^i.i  ^* 
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The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools — By  John  Franklin 
Brown.    Macmillan  Company,  191 1.    vi-l-335  p.    $1.25. 

The  volume  under  consideration  was  prepared  by  one  of 
the  first  group  of  teachers  sent  to  Prussia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  an  exchange  teacher  in  the 
secondary  schools.  It  is  a  valuable  and  noteworthy  contribu- 
tion on  a  subject  of  great  importance;  if  the  system  of  inter- 
change will  give  us  similar  documents  in  the  future,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  scheme  which  secures  to  the  visiting  teacher  a 
prolonged  and  intimate  intercourse  with  his  German  col- 
leagues will  be  recognized  thruout  our  teaching  community. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  an  accurate  report  of  how  the  sec- 
ondary teacher  in  Germany  is  trained  for  his  career.  Two 
preliminary  chapters  on  "  The  Prussian  schools "  and  the 
"  Certification  of  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  "  culminate 
in  a  translation  of  the  governmental  regulations  of  1898; 
a  historical  comparison  of  these  regulations  with  the  earlier 
provisions  reveals  how  the  requirement  exacted  of  the 
teachers  has  steadily  grown  more  severe  as  to  professional 
training,  and  how,  in  harmony  with  these  demands,  the 
authorities  have  advanced  the  professional  standing  of  the 
teachers. 

Chapters  III,  IV,  and  VI  of  Part  I  are  the  most  important; 
they  present  at  considerable  length  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  efficiency  of  the  Gymnasial  Seminar  which  is  at  present 
the  typical  training  school  of  the  secondary  teacher.  Our 
author  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  his  knowledge  of  this 
institution  at  its  fountain  head;  his  assignment  to  the  group 
of  schools  known  as  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen  at  Halle, 
brought  him  into  touch  with  the  originators  of  a  great  educa- 
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tional  movement  that  has  found  universal  acceptance  thruout 
Germany.  Fries,  the  present  director  at  Halle,  cooperated 
with  Otto  Frick,  from  whom  went  out  **  the  impulse  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Prussian  gymnasial  seminar."  One 
might  safely  add,  nowhere  else  has  there  been  more  continu- 
ous and  successful  effort  to  perfect  in  every  detail  the  idea 
of  professional  training.  In  Mr.  Brown's  story  of  his  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  teachers  and  students  at  this  typical 
seminary,  in  his  observations  on  the  scholarship  and  pedagogic 
enthusiasm  of  this  body  of  ideal  teachers  and  candidates 
(p.  1 20 1 47)  there  is  a  compelling  charm  for  those  who 
appreciate  the  educational  and  social  possibilities  of  such  a 
system.  In  the  most  literal  sense  the  ripe  experience,  the 
varied  knowledge  of  the  most  talented  instructors  are  lavished 
upon  a  succeeding  generation  of  teachers.  It  would  be  idle 
to  single  out  the  details  of  the  system  here  described;  the 
narrative  is  aglow  with  justifiable  admiration  for  the  kind  of 
professional  spirit  that  is  evolved  under  such  leadership.  For 
us  who  are  apt  to  speak  of  German  bureaucratic  control  in 
educational  matters  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this 
training  of  the  Gymnasial  Seminary  freedom  of  initiative 
rests  largely  with  the  director  of  the  seminary;  it  is  he  who 
determines  the  spirit  of  the  teaching;  the  seminary  reflects 
his  personality;  freedom  in  procedure  is  not  only  tolerated, 
but  invited  by  the  government  officials. 

To  pass  from  Part  I  of  this  volume  to  the  earlier  chapters 
of  Part  II,  dealing  with  American  conditions,  is  like  a  voyage 
into  outer  darkness.  The  "  Certification  of  the  American 
secondary  teacher  " — ^what  a  tale  of  ineptitudes,  of  tampering 
with  the  most  precious  possession  we  have — the  intellectual 
gifts  of  our  children!  Think  of  it,  there  is  a  tendency 
(Mr.  Brown  assures  us)  to  differentiate  between  the  training 
required  of  high  school  and  elementary  teachers,  not  too 
marked  in  some  quarters!  Connecticut  school  laws,  for  in- 
stance, demand  tliat  "  the  board  of  school  visitors  or  town 
committee  shall  examine  all  candidates  for  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  give  to  those  of  satisfactory  moral  character. 
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literary  attainments  and  ability  to  teach  a  certificate,  stating 
what  branches  they  are  capable  of  teaching  "  !  ^ 

Like  Mr.  Brown,  we  must  derive  comfort  that  somewhere 
(in  CaHfornia  at  least)  there  is  a  standard  of  professional 
and  academic  qualifications  insisted  upon. 

Nor  is  Chapter  IX,  "  Who  is  responsible  ?  "  with  its  in- 
cisive analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  responsibility  for  our 
lamentable  training  conditions  a  very  inspiriting  tale;  school — 
state — and  college — authorities,  who  is  most  at  fault? 

All  the  more  commendable  is  the  constructive  criticism  that 
Mr.  Brown  offers  us  in  Chapter  XI,  "  A  plan  for  providing 
the  desired  training";  it  is  not  Utopian;  it  is  distinctly  within 
the  capacities  of  our  college  and  supervisory  systems.  But 
it  can  be  carried  out  only  if  we  become  convinced,  as  Germany 
has  been  convinced,  that  teachers  become  efficient  under  the 
conscientious  guidance  of  those  who  are  recognized  as  good 
teachers;  when  once  the  profession  as  such  requires  that  a 
new  generation  of  teachers  shall  surpass  in  knowledge  and 
in  teaching  skill  its  predecessors,  we  shall  be  likely  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  German  and  the  American  secondary 
teacher. 

Julius  Sachs 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Crystals— By  A.  E.  H.  Tutton,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  191 1.    301  pp.     120  illus.    5s. 

The  task  assigned  Dr.  Tutton  was  to  produce  a  '^  generally 
readable  book  on  crystals,"  or,  as  the  preface  states,  the 
underlying  idea  was  *^  to  present  the  phenomena  of  crystal- 
lography to  the  general  reading  public  in  a  manner  which 
can  be  comprehended  by  all." 

In  substance  the  book  is  an  amplification  of  a  lecture  given 
before  the  British  Association  at  Winnipeg  in  1909,  and  is 

^  And  in  Rhode  Island,  says  the  State  Commissioner,  "  there  are  no- 
state  legal  requirements  for  high  school  teachers  different  from  that(!) 
of  elementary  school  teachers." 
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particularly  interesting,  not  only  as  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  development  of  the  science,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  many  experimental  illustrations. 

Starting  with  a  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  differences 
in  crystal  habit  prevented  the  early  investigators  from  dis- 
covering the  underlying  laws  of  constancy  of  angles  and  of 
symmetry,  the  author  briefly  considers  the  work  of  Rome  dc 
risle  and  the  still  more  important  studies  of  Abbe  Hauy,  and 
thtd  devotes  three  chapters  to  the  present  methods  of  classi- 
fying and  describing  crystals.  Some  of  the  comparisons  arc 
very  happy,  for  instance,  that  of  the  crystal  systems  to  styles 
of  crystal  architecture  and  of  crystal  classes  to  thirty-two 
architectural  plans  conformably  to  which  all  crystals  are  built. 
The  old  idea  that  crystals  were  holohedral,  hemihedral.  or 
tetartohedral  as  the  possible  faces  are  all  present,  one-half 
supprest  or  three-quarters  supprest,  is  justly  condemned  as 
**  arbitrary  "  and  "  without  any  truly  scientific  basis."  and 
yet  to  the  writer  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  retention  of  mis- 
leading terms,  such  as  **  full  symmetry  of  a  system  "  which 
is  "  re<luced  to  a  certain  minimum  without  lowering  the 
system."  Why  is  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  symmetry 
of  the  **  system  "  when  that  of  one  of  its  classes  is  really 
meant  ? 

But  as  the  author  states,  the  "  mathematical  and  geometrical 
side  of  crystallography  has  been  unduly  emphasized,"  and 
he  passes  to  a  consideration  of  that  part  of  crj-stallography 
which  deals  with  the  stnicture  of  the  crystal  and  the  connec- 
tion between  chemical  composition  and  crystalline  form. 
Starting  with  the  discoveries  of  isomorphism  and  dimorphism 
by  Mitscherlich.  he  considers  von  Groth*s  broader  view  of 
morphotropy  as  tlistinct  from  isomorphism:  reviews  the 
Bravais  space  lattice,  the  65  Sohncke  point  system  and  the 
Schonflies  mirror  image  symmetry  by  which  the  number  of 
possible  arrangements  of  points  in  space,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  cr>'stals.  was  finally  brought  up  to  230.  all  falling 
in  the  accepted  32  classes  of  symmetry.  In  this  he  points 
out  that  the  long  accepted  idea  that  the  "  ph>'sicml  molecule '' 
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is  larger  and  more  complex  than  the  chemical  molecule  is, 
so  far  as  experimental  evidence  goes,  a  myth. 

The  author  then  considers  at  length  the  results  which  are 
based  chiefly  upon  his  own  investigations  in  which  he  devised 
and  used  instruments  of  great  accuracy  and  delicacy.  As  a  re- 
sult he  reconciles  the  views  of  Haiiy  and  Mitscherlich  that 
each  definite  chemical  compound  has  its  specific  crystalline 
angles  and  forms  and  that  analogous  chemical  compounds 
can  replace  each  other  without  apparent  change  of  crystalline 
form,  by  showing  that  in  the  so-called  "  isomorphous  "  com- 
pounds there  are  real  tho  slight  differences  in  angle  not  notice- 
able with  the  facilities  of  Mitscherlich,  and  that  these  angles 
and  all  other  properties  of  the  crystals  of  an  isomorphous 
series  are  functions  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  interchange- 
able elements. 

Chapter  XI  explains  the  present  view  as  to  polymorphism 
(different  positions  of  equilibrium  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
atoms,  each  most  stable  at  its  own  particular  temperature), 
and  also  the  relation  between  enantiomorphism  and  optical 
activity. 

Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  effect  of  crystals  on 
light,  and  are  chiefly  descriptions  of  very  beautiful  experi- 
ments with  convergent  and  parallel  polarized  light  upon 
quartz,  gypsum,  and  calcite. 

Chapters  XV  and  XVI  are  exceedingly  interesting  discus- 
sions of  two  of  the  least  understood  groups  of  crystal  phe- 
nomena. In  the  former,  designated  "  How  a  crystal  grows 
from  a  solution,"  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Miers  are  de- 
scribed, showing  that  at  the  saturation  point  a  previously 
shaken  solution  will  yield  a  small  crop  of  crystals  usually 
well  formed  if  there  is  inoculation  from  the  atmosphere  of 
minute  crystallites  either  of  the  same  substance  or  an  isomor- 
phous substance  or  one  capable  of  parallel  growth,  but  if  there 
is  no  such  inoculation  as  in  case  of  a  sealed  tube,  or  in  an 
open  vessel  if  some  rare  substance  not  in  the  atmosphere  is 
used,  no  crystals  will  form  until  a  period  of  supersaturation 
some  ten  degrees  cooler  is  reached  when  spontaneous  crystal- 
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lization  will  take  place.  In  the  latter  chapter  the  wonderful 
borderland  **  stmctures  *'  called  liquid  crystals  by  Lchmann. 
which,  while  true  liquids,  show  double  refraction,  optical  axes 
and  some  other  evidences  of  an  arrangement  of  molecules 
are  discust. 

The  work  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  those  wijo  are  m- 
terested  in  the  laws  and  phenomena  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  a  little  over  a  century  in  that  highest  development  of 
inorganic  nature,  the  crystal.  To  the  teacher  of  crystal- 
lography its  value  lies  largely  in  its  descriptions  of  beautiful 
experiments  for  the  lecture  room. 

A.  J.  Moses 

Columbia  UNnEnsiTY 


The  educational  meaning  of  manual  arts  and  industries^By  RoteiT 
Keable  Row.    Chicago:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1910.    248  p.  $1.25. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  given  by  the  author  in  his 
preface,  **  The  most  vitally  important  and  far-reaching  edu- 
cational movement  of  our  time  is  that  which  aims  to  introduce 
all  along  the  line,  from  the  lowest  primar}-  school  to  the  senior 
college  class,  appropriate  works  in  various  kinds  of  manual 
arts  and  industries,  including  manual  training,  household 
arts,  domestic  science,  agriculture,  and  the  like.  And  yet, 
when  one  wishes  to  know  the  reasons  for  the  movement  he 
looks  in  vain  for  an  organized  treatment  of  the  subject.  In 
a  hundred  books  and  magazines  one  may  find  much  that  is 
valuable  on  this  or  that  phase  of  the  subject,  but  nowhere 
an  attempt  to  relate  these  different  aspects  in  a  unifie<l  \'iew. 
These  conditions  account  for  this  book." 

Mr.  Row  shows  that  the  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  manual  arts  and  industries  has  been  a  gradual  evolution. 
the  beginning  of  which  occurred  at  least  400  years  ago,  but 
that  the  early  interest  was  vocational  in  its  bearing.  The 
present  interest  is  much  more  general  and  educational  Educa- 
tion is  understood  as  **  the  process  of  organiitnf  experience 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  appreciation  and  consen*ation  of 
things  of  most  value  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  society.** 
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This  appreciation  and  conservation  must  grow  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  individual.  The  nature  of  the  young  child 
being  sensory  and  motor,  rather  than  reflective,  the  process 
of  education  must  begin  by  developing,  using,  and  directing 
these  impulses  and  interests.  The  manual  arts  and  indus- 
tries offer  some  of  the  best  available  material  for  this  pur- 
pose. Not  only  children  of  the  working  classes  and  sub- 
normal children,  but  all  children  need  this  training  because 
it  satisfies  a  need  in  the  nature  of  all  children.  Of  course 
this  means  that  the  training,  at  least  in  the  elementary  schools, 
should  not  be  vocational  or  industrial  in  character,  but  that 
specialization  in  this  field  should  begin  about  the  same  time 
that  it  does  in  the  more  intellectual  branches.  Not  only  does 
this  work  offer  opportunity  for  a  more  general,  all  round  de- 
velopment for  all  children,  but  it  also  offers  another  field  in 
which  specialization  by  both  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  and  the*  motor-minded  child  is  particularly  desirable. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  popular,  rather  than  a  scientific, 
style,  but  the  basic  principles  of  psychology  and  pedagogy 
are  sound.  Chapters  V  and  VI,  which  deal  with  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  control,  give  the  significant  results  of  some 
experimental  work.  Those  interested  in  the  problem  of 
teaching  children  to  write  will  find  these  chapters  especially 
suggestive.  Some  general  suggestions  as  to  method  and  out- 
lines of  courses  of  study  in  various  branches  of  manual  arts 
for  elementary,  high,  and  rural  schools  are  also  contained  in 
the  book. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  teachers,  but  espe- 
cially by  those  who  are  teaching  handwork,  and  who  are 
interested  in  making  it  truly  educational  in  value.  The 
author  avoids  the  error  of  claiming  everything  for  his  field, 
and  yet  presents  his  facts  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  is 
forced  to  recognize  the  vital  need  of  a  broad  education  along 
this  line  of  work,  and  that  for  all  children. 

Naomi  NojtswoRTHY 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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Play— By  Emmctt  D.  Ancell,    noston :  i.utic,  Brown  ft  Com^ny,  1910. 
I'XJp.    $1.50. 

A  vast  literature  on  physical  training  has  appeared  in  the 
last  decade,  and  recently  several  books  have  been  issued  relat- 
ing to  games  and  play.  The  latest  of  these,  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Emmett  D.  Angell,  contains  a  treatise  with  a  manual 
and  a  classification  of  games. 

Under  the  topic,  The  value  of  play,  Professor  Angell  pre- 
sents the  proposition  that  a  complete  history  of  play  would 
be  a  history  of  the  race.  In  support  of  this  surprizing  and 
apparently  extreme  theory,  he  cites  the  following  now  familiar 
facts : 

Play  is  an  animal  and  therefore  a  human,  instinct.  Child- 
hood tends  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  race,  in  its  games. 
Early  educational  advancement  demands  activity  and  play. 
Play  is  indispensable  to  normal  maturity.  He  further  cites 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  Greece,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land and  argues  from  their  history  that  the  very  best  things 
in  national  life  result  largely  from  the  competitive  activities 
of  the  stadium  and  from  the  free  play  of  youth.  This  argu- 
ment, if  accepted,  logically  shows  why  we  seem  to  see  the 
whole  world  at  play.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  abroad. 
All  play  the  games  of  primitive  life,  staid  men  become  fans 
and  rooters,  and  spend  fabulous  sums  in  support  of  a  rc^ 
constructed  and  extended  theory  of  life. 

In  the  main,  the  average  supporter  of  the  new  education 
can  agree  with  the  conclusions  exprest  or  implied  by  Pro- 
fessor Angell.  It  is  evident  that  play  is  generally  indorsed  and 
recognized  as  a  potent  educational  factor  and  as  a  moral  in- 
strument and  force.  This  volume  advocates  the  mission  and 
the  gospel  of  play.  The  author  is  not,  perhaps,  called  upon 
to  discuss  educational  values,  and  so  we  recognize  his  privi- 
lege. The  ardent  admirer  of  the  purely  intellectual  and 
classical  regime  will  surely  and  properly  call  us  to  account 
And  so  the  sober  and  honest  student  of  the  subject  shookl 
read  into  this  chapter  the  missing  and  more  formal  elements 
essential  to  the  preser>'ation  of  a  healthy  balance  of  the 
physical  and  so-called  intellectual  phases  of  educatioiL 
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The  authors  views  on  the  relation  of  play  to  gymnastics 
will,  I  believe,  be  received  with  practically  unanimous  approval 
in  this  country.  He  sharply  contrasts  the  recreative  and 
so-called  educational  values  of  play.  Many  of  our  leading 
training  schools  for  physical  culture  have  long  been  under 
an  almost  hypnotic  spell,  dominated  by  the  Swedish,  German, 
and  other  "  systems."  Professor  Angell  forcibly  asks  why 
any  expert  teacher  of  physical  training  should  be  governed 
by  a  system  any  more  than  a  teacher  of  reading,  of  history, 
or  of  mathematics.  The  statement  is  boldly  put  forth  that 
organized,  supervised  play  is  superior  to  any  system  and  all 
systems.  This  contention  is  tacitly  supported  by  such  special- 
ists as  Professor  Mark  Baldwin  and  Professor  Home,  who  in 
their  exhaustive  analyses  scarcely  refer  to  these  much  ex- 
ploited systems. 

Reference  is  made  very  properly  to  the  English  practise  in 
physical  development,  which  has  always  been  chiefly  informal 
in  its  character,  at  least  in  the  universities  and  great  fitting 
schools.  In  America,  the  leaders  in  the  extension  of  the  play- 
ground movement,  the  summer  vacation  school,  and  social 
center  have  without  hesitation  or  argument  declared  for 
free  play  under  supervision.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
National  Playground  Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  this 
view  was  sustained  both  from  the  platform  and  thru  the 
endless  variety  of  games  presented  by  hundreds  of  children. 
Gymnastics,  as  such,  was  not  seriously  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  six  days'  program.  Thus  the  drift  of  the  playground, 
the  laboratory,  and  public  sentiment  seems  to  be  unmistakably 
toward  the  theory  presented  by  the  author  of  Play. 

The  section  on  the  equipment  of  playgrounds  is  admirable, 
and  the  illustrations  will  be  of  great  value  to  those  using  the 
volume.  Especially  to  the  point  is  the  statement  that  the  play- 
ground should  be  arranged  for  convenience  and  effectiveness 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  impression  upon  specta- 
tors. 

It  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  average  reader  practically 
interested  in  any  local  playground  movement,  if  a  supplement 
could  be  added  to  the  volume,  giving  lists  of  standard  appa- 
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ratus  necessary  for  the  e<|iiipment  of  playgrounds,  with  prices 
added.  There  might  also  be  added  a  cut  of  each  piece  of 
apparatus  with  dimensions  that  would  assist  in  equipping 
small  playgrounds  and  in  constructing  home-made  apparatus. 
The  chapter  on  the  '*  Playground  "  director  tells  its  own  story 
in  excellent  form.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  direc- 
tor acts  as  a  moral  guide  to  the  multitude,  that  he  is  the 
friend  of  youth  and  that  they  welcome  him  as  assuring  fair 
play.  In  his  fine  introduction,  Professor  O'Shea  says,  on  this 
point,  that  the  competitive  element  of  fair  play  comes  to  the 
city  boy,  and  that  lawless  combat,  and  we  may  add.  unlimited 
brutality,  arc  banished  from  childhood,  thru  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  new,  unnamed,  unlicensed,  and  modest  official. 

Professor  Angell  has  a  right  to  be  optimistic.  One  state 
already  requires  playgrounds  in  larger  towns  and  cities. 
Every  city  of  any  educational  standing  has  its  story  of  the 
growth  of  the  playground  sentiment.  Often  the  city  council 
and  park  board  vie  with  the  playground  association  in  pro- 
moting opportunities  for  free  and  supervised  play.  A  play- 
ground for  every  school  building  and  for  every  child  is  the 
slogan,  and  no  intelligent  taxpayer  is  so  foolhardy  as  to 
question  the  moral  value  and  the  economy  of  the  movement. 

The  classification  of  games  has  been  pronounced  "  con- 
venient and  comprehensive*'  and  the  directions  are  said  to 
be  '*  simply  and  clearly  stated,"  by  a  well  known  expert  to 
whom  the  writer  of  this  review  has  referred  this  item. 

Clarence  F.  Ca&roll 
RocBtsm,  N.  Y. 


Business  is  rapidly  making  for  itself  a  literature.     One 
would  hardly  think  so  much  could  be  written  of  a  thoroly 

I !  character  on  the  subject  of  Property  insuromce  as  is 

V  1  in  a  book  with  that  title  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Huei>- 

ner  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  distinctly 
a  good  book  for  business  men  to  read  in  order  to  uoderstand 
the  intricacies  of  insurance  practise.  '  V-w  Y-  -V  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  191 1.    420  p.    $2.00.) 
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The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  which  has  done  so  much 
for  matters  of  public  interest,  and  particularly  for  education, 
has  been  well  advised  to  bring  out  in  a  handsomely  printed 
English  translation  the  prize  essay.  Education  for  citizenship, 
by  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich.  The  book  was 
heartily  received  on  its  first  appearance  in  Germany,  and  it 
offers  a  program  of  great  wisdom,  and  it  calls  for  genuine 
educational  statesmanship  in  its  execution.  ( Chicago :  Rand 
McNally  Company,  191 1.     133  p.    75c.) 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Educational  Monographs  is  a  very 
excellent  little  volume  on  The  recitation,  by  Professor  George 
H.  Betts  of  Cornell  College,  Iowa.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  191 1.     120  p.     60c.) 

We  are  glad  to  commend  a  little  textbook  entitled  Second 
course  in  algebra,  brought  out  by  Professor  Hawkes  of 
Columbia  University,  with  the  cooperation  of  Messrs.  Luby 
and  Touton  of  the  Central  High  School  in  Kansas  City.  The 
treatment  of  progressions,  logarithms,  and  imaginaries  is  par- 
ticularly satisfactory.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.     262  p. 

75c.) 

Every  time  that  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  publishes  any 
of  his  translations  from  the  Greek  drama,  one  wishes  to  re- 
joice once  more — ^first,  that  there  was  a  Greek  drama,  and 
second,  that  Professor  Murray  is  minded  to  translate  it.  He 
not  only  preserves  an  ancient  classic,  but  he  gives  it  to  us  in 
modern  classical  form.  His  newly  made  rendering  of  Oedipus 
is  satisfying  to  a  degree,  whether  judged  as  to  scholarship  or 
literature.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  American 
Branch,  191 1.    92  p.    75c.) 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  just  received  Drei 
Wochen  in  Deutschland,  by  Professor  Savory  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Belfast,  an  admirable  reading  book  which  will  give 
much  pleasure.  (New  York :  Oxford  University  Press,  Amer- 
ican Branch,  191 1.     191  p.    60c.) 

We  expect  an  outburst  of  rage  at  the  volume  entitled  A 
textbook  of  true  temperance,  and  particularly  at  its  publishers. 
This  is  because  numerous  well-intentioned  people  confound 
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temperance  with  the  intemperance  of  abstinence.  It  may  be 
sound  doctrine  to  preach  abstinence  from  beers,  wines,  and 
liquors,  but  it  is  something  more  than  a  verbal  infelicity  to 
call  this  abstinence  temperance.  (New  York:  United  States 
Brewers  Association,  191 1.) 

A  very  practical  textbook  is  Essentials  of  Spanish  gram- 
mar, by  Professor  Samuel  Gamer,  formerly  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  book  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  compact.  One  notices  the  absence  of  irrelevant 
material.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  191 1. 
232  p.     $1.00.) 

A  very  carefully  made  language  book  that  shows  on  every 
page  the  marks  of  thought  and  good  judgment  is  Sprachlehre 
fiir  die  Kinder  des  Volkes,  by  Hermann  Itschner.  In  many 
respects  the  author  goes  away  from  old  forms  and  formulas. 
(Leipsic:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  191 1.     148  p.     3M.) 

Professor  Rufus  B.  Richardson,  whose  long  service  at  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  gave  him  un- 
usual facilities  for  study,  has  prepared  an  admirable  and 
beautifully  illustrated  History  of  Greek  sculpture  that  is  a 
delight  to  read.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 191 1.     291  p.     $1.50.) 

We  are  skeptic  about  the  ability  to  "  teach  "  poetr>%  and, 
therefore,  the  little  volume  entitled  Teaching  poetry  in  th€ 
grades,  by  the  Misses  Haliburton  and  Smith,  does  not  im- 
press us  favorably.  Poetry  is  to  be  read,  enjoyed,  and 
learned.  We  do  not  believe  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  that 
it  can  be  "taught."  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
191 1.     166  p.     60c.) 

We  welcome  two  very  effective  philosophical  studies  in 
Friedrich  Paulsen's  Philosophischer  Standpunkt,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Fritsch,  and  Gourd's  Philosophisches  System,  by  Dr.  Bock- 
witz.  Both  are  examples  of  careful  study  and  writing,  and 
they  may  well  serve  as  excellent  intro<luciions  to  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Paulsen  and  of  Gourd.  (Leipsic:  Quelle  %l 
Meyer,  191 1.     43.  120  p.) 

One  feels  strongly  that  many  numamental  political  prob- 
lems are  worldwide  when  he  reads  Legislature  and  judiciary. 
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a  brief  but  incisive  study  of  this  subject  by  Lord  Shaw  of 
Dunfermline,  a  member  of  Great  Britain's  greatest  court. 
(London:  University  of  London  Press,  1911.     80  p.) 

Mr.  Charles  Buxton  Going,  the  well-known  editor  of  the 
Engineering  magazine^  has  written  a  thoroly  wise  and  prac- 
tical book  on  Principles  of  industrial  engineering.  Mr.  Going 
has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  there  is  something 
to  learn  about  industrial  management  other  than  that  which 
is  picked  up  by  rule  of  thumb.  Business  men  and  corpora- 
tion officers  will  find  this  book  of  exceeding  value  in  clarifying 
their  own  ideas  and  improving  their  practical  methods. 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  191 1.  175  p. 
$2.00.) 

President  L.  H.  Jones,  who,  after  a  long  career  as  teacher, 
city  superintendent,  and  principal  of  a  state  normal  school,  is 
soon  to  retire  from  active  service,  has  brought  together  in  a 
little  volume,  with  the  title  Education  as  growth,  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  educational  process. 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  brought  up  in  a  sound  school  of  philos- 
ophy, and  has  learned  the  value  of  that  philosophy  in  the  ex- 
perience of  his  professional  life.  His  book  may  be  com- 
mended as  well  worth  reading  for  the  wisdom  and  sobriety 
of  its  methods  as  well  as  for  the  security  of  the  philosophical 
foundation  on  which  it  rests.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company, 
1911.     275  p.     $1.25.) 

A  sample  of  a  useless  sort  of  book  on  education  is  afforded 
by  W.  Franklin  Jones,  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
in  his  volume  entitled  Principles  of  education.  This  book  is 
as  far  from  dealing  with  real  principles  as  one  could  well 
imagine.  It  is  a  superficial  treatment  of  some  things  that 
are  well  known  and  true,  and  of  other  things  that  are  well 
known  and  not  so  true.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 191 1.     289  p.     $1.10.) 

In  a  new  series  of  publications  entitled  Educational  Psy- 
chology Monographs,  we  have  received  two  issues,  namely, 
Spelling  efficiency,  by  Dr.  Wallace  Wallin,  and  When  should 
a  child  begin  school?  by  W.  H.  Winch.     Neither  book  calls 
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for  extended  comment.  (Baltimore :  Warwick  &  York,  191 1. 
91.  96  p.) 

Even  a  book  reviewer  with  long  experience  in  reading 
books  of  every  sort  and  type  can  not  help  asking  why  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  publish  The  future  citizen,  by  F. 
A.  Meyers.  It  is  a  curious  collection,  without  method,  of  in- 
dividual impressions,  prejudices,  and  quasi-reflections.  (Bos- 
ton: Shemian,  French  &  Company,  191 1.     190  p.     $1.20.) 

For  the  general  reader  who  wishes  to  gain  an  accurate  idea 
of  the  present  status  of  scientific  beliefs  as  to  evolution,  no 
book  yet  published  will  be  found  so  useful  as  The  doctrine  of 
n'olution,  by  Professor  Henry  E.  Crampton,  of  Columbia 
University.  Professor  Crampton's  book  consists  of  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  at  Cooper  Union  as  Hewitt 
Lecturer  in  1907.  These  lectures  have  been  carefully  revised 
and  brought  down  to  date.  They  present  in  simple  and  at- 
tractive style  fields  of  the  most  recent  scholarship  in  the  study 
of  the  evolutionary  process.  Professor  Crampton's  illustra- 
tions and  analogies  are  happily  chosen,  and  help  fix  the  point 
of  his  argument.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1911.     310  p.     $1.50.) 

A  careful  and  thoughtful  series  of  essays  in  the  field  of 
theology  is  The  volitional  element  in  knowledge  and  belief, 
by  Professor  Grover,  of  Scio  College.  The  book  is  dedicated 
to  the  late  Borden  P.  Bowne,  and  shows  the  marks  of  his 
influence.  (Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Company,  1911. 
167  p.     $1.20.) 

A  new  general  textbook  of  psychology,  which  reminds  one 
of  Sully's  book  a  generation  ago,  is  that  entitled  The  essentials 
of  psychology,  by  Professor  Pillsbury,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 1. 
362  p.     $1.25.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

That  Paid  Board  Certain  persistent  and  mischievous,  if  unrep- 
of  Education  in  resentative  and  grotesque,  elements  in  the  vast 
New  York  population  of  New  York  conceived  the  notion 

of  a  paid  board  of  education  for  the  metropolis,  with  the 
distinct  purposes  of  getting  comfortable  and  conspicuous  posi- 
tions for  some  of  themselves  and  of  putting  a  check  upon  the 
splendid  reforms  and  high  standards  of  efficiency  which  have 
made  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Maxwell  forever  memorable 
in  the  history  of  American  education.  Unfortunately,  they 
gained  the  ear  of  so  well-meaning  a  man  as  Mayor  Gay  nor 
and  committed  him  to  their  schemes  to  an  extent  that  makes  all 
argument  wholly  ineffective. 

The  course  of  events  has  proved  that  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  paid  board  of  education  by  any- 
body, and  that  every  important  educational  authority  in  the 
country  is  in  opposition.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  we  wish 
the  readers  of  this  Review  to  have  before  them  the  incisive 
and  convincing  letter  which  that  veteran  observer  and  student 
of  educational  administration,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  addrest  to  the  president  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  New  York.     Here  it  is : 

"  The  provisions  of  the  proposed  New  York  City  charter 
in  regard  to  education  are  so  preposterous,  so  in  contradiction 
with  the  progress  in  administration  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
that  I  can  not  refrain  from  offering  my  protest  with  the  many 
that  must  have  come  to  you. 

"  If  there  be  any  single  particular  in  which  public  opinion 
has  undergone  a  change  more  marked  than  another,  it  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  trained  and  expert  supervision. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  superintendent  was  little  more  than  clerk  of 
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the  board  of  education.  As  the  place  was  filled  with  stronger 
and  stronger  men  it  became  recognized  that  the  affairs  of 
schools  were  better  administered  by  men  who  gave  their  entire 
time  to  the  subject  than  by  those  who  devoted  a  few  leisure 
hours  each  week.  Accordingly,  more  attention  was  given  to 
the  choosing  of  superintendents.  Instead  of  appointing  local 
men  who  had  political  influence,  the  country  was  searched  for 
men  who  had  demonstrated  their  fitness.  Eventually,  schools 
of  preparation  grew  up  and  training  became  demanded,  until 
now  no  large  city  would  think  of  employing  a  superintendent 
except  upon  the  basis  of  training  and  experience. 

"  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  New  York  City,  where 
the  problems  are  more  complex,  the  figures  are  greater  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  responsibility  is  immense.  The  present 
board  of  superintendents  in  New  York  is  made  up  of  men 
chosen  from  the  entire  country,  who  have  risen  thru  grades 
of  long  experience  and  have  become  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions in  that  great  city  and  with  the  best  means  to  meet  them, 
as  no  other  body  of  men,  even  if  equally  qualified,  could 
become  in  years. 

"  The  only  object  of  the  paid  board  of  education,  as  the 
proposed  provisions  show,  is  to  substitute  its  authority  for  the 
authority  now  vested  in  the  superintendents;  in  other  words, 
to  substitute  the  amateur  for  the  expert;  the  theorist  for  the 
man  who  has  tried;  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  physician, 
for  men  who  have  had  equally  long  and  severe  training  in 
the  business  of  teaching.  Mayor  Gaynor  would  not  think 
of  proposing  a  judiciary  board  made  up  of  leading  public 
men  who  should  dictate  to  the  supreme  court  judge  what  his 
decisions  should  be,  and  yet  the  superintendents  of  New  York 
are  quite  as  expert  in  their  subject  and  cho--"  -i..;te  as  care- 
fully as  the  justices  of  the  supreme  bench. 

"  When  one  considers  the  enormous  problems  which  have 
confronted  the  education  department  in  New  York,  problems 
many  of  them  peculiar  to  that  cosmopolitan  city  and  con- 
tinually changing  as  the  statistics  of  immigration  var>'.  it  is 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  has  succeeded  so  well.  It  must 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  so  many  able  and  expert  men  have 
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been  brought  together  and  given  authority  to  counsel  together. 
To  put  over  these  men  a  board  chosen  at  large  from  citizens 
of  the  community  able  in  their  own  professions — all  of  them 
probably  with  untried  and  only  one-sided  theories  of  their 
own  to  exploit,  would  be  to  substitute  the  amateur  for  the 
professional.  It  would  be  like  asking  a  high  school  teacher 
of  physics  to  run  the  Empire  Express  to  Buffalo. 

''  Without  dwelling  on  the  many  minor  features  of  the  bill 
which  are  objectionable,  I  want  to  protest  against  this  funda- 
mental blunder,  and  to  plead  for  the  further  development  of 
the  present  system  of  school  administration  in  New  York 
City,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this 
generation. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  W.  Bardeen  " 


At  the  most  distinguished  celebration,  September  12-15,  of 
the  quincentenary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  15  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  89 
honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  were  conferred  upon  a 
very  representative  list  of  publicists,  scholars,  and  men  of  let- 
ters. The  Americans  who  were  honored — four  in  all — were 
Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia; 
Professor  Elmer  T.  Merrill,  of  the  University  of  Chicago ;  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Minot,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  and  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard  University. 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  the  N.  E.  A.  is  coming  to  be  too  muqh 
like  the  D.  A.  R." — The  Independent. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  SCHOOL  SITUATION 

There  arc  liiose  who  tiiink  that  the  tight  to  free  our  schools 
from  the  control  of  politicians  and  other  self-seekers  has 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  been  finally  won. 
Those  who  have  observed  more  carefully  are  less  sanguine, 
and  realize  that  eternal  vigilance  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion for  maintaining  an  efficient  system  of  public  education 
under  professional  control.  Recent  developments  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  confirm  this  view. 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  as  it  has  developed 
recently  in  Baltimore,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the 
condition  of  aflfairs  before  the  election  of  Superintendent 
James  H.  Van  Sickle  in  1899.  In  commenting  upon  the 
public  schools  of  Baltimore  in  1892.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  character- 
ized the  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore  as 


"a  purely  political  organizatinn,  its  menuHrrs  i>eing  elected,  one  tor  each 
ward,  by  the  members  of  the  Common  Council.  But  while  each  member 
of  the  school  board  is  officially  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Common 
Council,  he  is — so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn — practically  appointed 
by  the  member  of  the  Common  Council  from  his  own  ward;  that  is.  he 
is  nominated  by  him,  and  the  nomination  rarely  fails  to  receive  the 
official  con6rmation.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Baltimore 
is.  therefore,  a  product  of  the  ward  politicians."*  * 

This  Board  of  Education  was  continued  until  the  adoption  of 
I  new  charter,  which  became  effective  in  1899. 

» J.  M.  Rice.  Tht  public  school  system  of  the  UnUtd  States,  p.  62. 
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Dr.  Rice  speaks  of  the  teaching  force  in  Baltimore  at  this 
time  as  a  body  of  untrained  teachers. 

"  Of  those  now  in  the  system,"  he  says,  "  some  are  high-school  grad- 
uates, others  have  had  no  high-school  education,  and  but  comparatively 
few  have  ever  received  any  professional  training  whatever.  Further, 
political  influence  appears  to  play  a  much  greater  part  in  their  appoint- 
ment than  merit.  Altho  they  are  officially  appointed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  power  to  appoint  teachers  lies  practically 
in  the  hands  of  local  committees,  consisting  of  two  members,  who  have 
special  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  two  wards  which  they  represent. 
.  .  .  Now,  as  each  member  of  the  school  board  depends  for  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  councilman  from  his  ward,  it  may  readily  be  perceived  to 
what  extent  the  appointment  of  Baltimore's  teachers  lies  in  the  hands 
of  its  ward  politicians."  ^ 

The  Commission  appointed  to  study  the  system  of  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  in  the  spring  of  191 1, 
comments  as  follows  concerning  the  conditions  prior  to  1900 : 

"Those  administrative  functions  which  were  directly  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  building  up  of  political  influence  were  guarded  closely 
by  the  school  commissioners  and  kept  for  the  most  part  in  their  own 
hands. 

"  The  superintendent  was  relegated  to  the  rear.  He  was  a  '  fifth  wheel.' 
The  ordinance  provided  that  he  must  be  a  man  *  of  literary  and  scientific 
acquirements  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,'  but  his 
duties  were  limited  to  visitation,  suggestion,  and  reporting.  He  had  little 
real  authority  in  the  conduct  of  schools.  Teachers  and  principals  looked 
to  the  local  committeemen,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  chairman  of  a 
general  committee,  for  their  positions,  increase  in  salaries,  and  additional 
supplies  and  textbooks.  That  which  the  superintendent  accomplished  was 
largely  by  *  moral  suasion.'  He  was  also  by  ordinance  a  member  of  the 
examining  committee,  together  with  three  commissioners  and  later  with 
the  assistant  superintendent.  But  the  ordinance  provided  that  the  exam- 
inations should  be  conducted  '  in  forms  prescribed  by  the  board,'  and  the 
superintendent  was  powerless  in  preventing  the  passing  of  incompetent 
and  poorly  prepared  applicants  when  any  such  persons  acquired  or  pos- 
sest  the  support  of  a  commissioner  who  could  secure  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee  or  of  the  board."  ' 

That  political  influence,  rather  than  special  training,  was 
demanded  of  those  who  would  secure  positions  in  the  schools 

'  Ihid.,  p.  63. 

*  Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed  to  Study  the  System  of  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  p.  30,  Bulletin  No.  4,  191 1,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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is  indicated  in  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  faculties  of 
tlie  high  schools  in  the  report  for  1899.  This  report  gives 
the  names  of  forty-eight  men  and  women  then  teaching  in 
the  three  high  schools.  Of  this  number,  one  was  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  one  a  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  four  Masters  of  Arts, 
and  one  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  others,  so  far  as  indi- 
cated by  the  faculty  list,  were  without  degrees.  The  same 
situation  existed  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  where  of  a 
faculty  of  twenty,  there  was  one  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  one  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and 
one  Doctor  of  Medicine.  A  man  who  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  development  of  Baltimore  schools  during 
the  past  generation,  recently  declared  that  it  was  commonly 
considered  unnecessary  for  one  to  have  any  training  beyond 
high  school  graduation  as  preparation  for  teaching  in  the 
high  school  prior  to  1900.  The  positions  in  the  high  schools 
were  commonly  filled  from  the  elementary  schools.  Any  one 
who  left  the  school  system  in  order  to  secure  additional  train- 
ing was  frowned  upon  by  his  colleagues  because  of  the  fear 
that  even  this  political  board  might  come  to  think  of  college 
training  as  essential  for  the  high  school  teacher. 

Something  of  the  lack  of  organization  in  the  schools  is 
indicated  by  a  comment  in  Mr.  Van  Sickle's  first  report,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  January  i,  1900.     He  says: 

"  In  some  of  our  school  buildings  there  are  four  principals.  In  a  num- 
t>er  of  buildings  there  are  two  principals.  When  authority  is  so  divided 
there  must  necessarily  be  loss  in  unity  of  effort.  A  class  entering  the 
primary  school  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  principal 
thru  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  course."  * 

In  commenting  upon  this  system,  the  Commission  appointed 
to  study  the  system  of  public  education  in  Baltimore  says 
that  these 

r  r  •  •  Is  exercised  only  nominal  control  over  the  few  teachers  in 
^;  <  r  lool  or  division.  They  were  principals  in  name  rather  than  in 
tact.  In  some  instances  there  was  duplication  of  work  in  the  same 
Iniilding  and,  altho  a  uniform  course  of  study  was  in  existence,  there 
was  little  of  real  organized  unity.  .   .   .  For  a  long  time  the  high  tcfaools 

*  Report  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners,  Baltimore,  190a 
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examined  the  pupils  coming  from  the  elementary  schools  to  see  if  they 
were  prepared  for  high  school  instruction."  " 

The  city  charter  which  went  into  effect  in  1899  provided 
for  a  board  of  school  commissioners  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers serving  for  six  years  without  pay,  three  being  appointed 
every  second  year.  The  first  board  appointed  under  the  new 
charter  was  one  of  the  best  boards  of  education  that  have 
ever  had  charge  of  pubHc  schools  in  an  American  city.  The 
president  of  the  Board,  Joseph  Packard,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  later  president  of  a  charter  revision  commission,  served  in 
this  capacity  for  eight  years.  Among  his  colleagues  were 
President  Daniel  Coit  Oilman;  Thomas  S.  Baer,  who  later 
resigned  to  become  judge  of  the  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore; 
Dr.  William  Rosenau,  rabbi  of  the  largest  synagogue  in  the 
city  and  instructor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and 
a  former  mayor  of  the  city.  After  consulting  the  late  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  then  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation; President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University; 
and  other  distinguished  authorities,  the  new  Board  selected 
James  H.  Van  Sickle  of  Denver  as  Superintendent. 

The  fight  on  the  new  regime  began  immediately.  An  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  Board  from  paying  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  was  secured  from  the  Circuit  Court  on  the 
ground  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  a  city  officer, 
and  therefore,  under  the  charter,  must  be  a  voter.  There 
were  those  who  were  more  concerned  that  the  position  should 
go  to  a  Baltimorean  than  that  the  city  should  have  the  best 
it  could  buy  for  the  money  at  its  disposal.  President  Packard 
defended  the  action  of  the  Board,  showing  the  absurdity  of 
the  claim  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should 
be  classified  as  a  city  officer,  and  he  was  sustained  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  new  Board  of  Education  made  the  superintendent  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  and  authorized  him  to 

"  Report  of  the  Commission  Appointed  to  Study  the  System  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore,  p.  48-49. 
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assign  and  transfer  all  teachers,  to  define  their  duties,  to  call 
meetings  whenever  he  deemed  them  necessary,  and  to  regulate 
by  orders,  written  or  otherwise,  the  operation  of  the  school 
system  in  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Board.  By  charter  provision  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents had  been  given  the  ordinary  duties  of  such  officers, 
namely,  the  examination  of  teachers  and  their  nomination 
to  the  school  commissioners  for  appointment  or  promotion; 
super\ision  and  inspection;  reports;  advising  the  Board  with 
respect  to  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  methods  of  in- 
structici 

Among  inc  cany  poncic5  which  were  earned  out  by  the 
new  Board  of  Superintendents  were  the  reorganization  of 
the  high  school  courses  of  study;  the  elimination  of  about 
sixty  teachers  who  were  wholly  unfit  to  give  instniction  in 
the  schools;  the  organization  of  a  city  training  school  for 
teachers,  with  the  requirement  that  those  who  >vould  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  must  have  had  a  course  in  the 
training  school,  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  their  high 
school  graduation;  and  the  organization  of  a  system  of  super- 
vision which  eliminated  the  many  so-called  principals  of  the 
old  system  and  substituted  group  principals,  who  supervised 
the  work  in  several  buildings  together  with  vice-principals 
who  had  charge  of  <;in«'^'  Imildings.     This  attempt  to 

"  place  the  administration  of  the  schools  of  Baltimore  on  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional basis,  to  ignore  all  the  old  considerations  of  'puU,'  to  effect  a 
real  organization  with  a  complete  system  of  graduated  responsibility:  in 
a  word,  to  build  up  an  efficient,  modem  school  system,  was  a  huge  and 
trying  task.  All  the  forces  of  conservatism,  of  reaction,  of  political 
influence,  of  self-interest,  were  arrayed  in  opposition.  The  unpleasant 
things  that  had  to  be  done,  the  mistakes  that  were  as  a  matter  of  course 
committed,  afforded  points  of  attack.  Other  means  failing,  bills  were 
brought  forward  at  one  session  after  another  of  the  State  legislature,  for 
the  purpose  of  demolishing  the  new  system  and  subttituting  a  large 
board  elected  by  wards. 

"  The  power  of  enlightened  public  opinion  was  great  enough  to  defeat 
all  these  destructive  efforts,  and  after  five  or  six  yean  a  period  of  quiet 
ensued.  During  the  earlier  time  of  struggle,  the  standard  of  the  board's 
membership  was  n  !.  and  the  board  stood  as  a  unit  behind  the 

policies  of  the  ad:  n ;  by  no  means  making  itself  a  mere  organ 

to  register  the  desires  of  the  superintendent,  but  showing  much  wisdom 
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in  its  attitude  and  heartily  supporting  all  the  large  and  vital  things  for 
which  the  administration  stood.  Then,  after  these  several  years  of  quiet, 
a  few  appointments  were  made  which  marked  a  distinct  deterioration  in 
the  former  standards  of  membership  for  the  board,  and  thus  the  nucleus 
was  established  which  in  time  led  to  the  formation  of  an  anti-administra- 
tion faction  in  the  board."  ' 


The  formation  of  this  opposition  faction  had  momentous 
consequences.  From  the  very  beginning  there  had  been  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  more  conservative  part  of  the  teaching 
force  to  the  poHcies  of  the  new  administration,  which  showed 
itself  in  criticism  of  certain  features  of  the  new  organization, 
the  new  courses  of  study,  and  the  new  methods  of  teaching. 
An  equally  potent  factor  was  the  influence  of  a  small  group 
of  men  and  women,  including  principals  and  teachers,  who 
found  their  own  personal  ambitions  thwarted  under  the  new 
order  of  affairs.  However,  the  high  character  and  ability  of 
the  school  commissioners  and  the  single-minded  devotion  to 
the  public  interest  which  characterized  both  the  School  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  had  at  last,  it  seemed,  won 
the  day;  but  the  rift  within  the  School  Board  itself  was  the 
starting  point  for  re-opening  the  whole  question. 

A  hostile  faction  within  the  Board,  numerically  strong,  .nat- 
urally encouraged  mutinous  feeling  and  conduct  within  the 
school  system.  Indeed,  it  has  been  persistently  charged  that 
the  reactionary  members  of  the  Board  actually  encouraged  and 
incited  disloyalty  in  the  school  system.  The  group  of  agi- 
tators became  active,  and  the  school  system  was  again  torn 
by  squabbles  concerning  questions  of  professional  recognition, 
in  particular  whether  appointments  should  be  made,  textbooks 
adopted,  and  the  course  of  study  altered  by  the  Board  of 
Education  acting  merely  on  the  opinions  of  its  own  members, 
or  whether  the  expert  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  should  be  asked  and  considered  before  a  vote 
was  taken.  Five  members  of  the  Board  stood  firmly  for  the 
latter  procedure;  four  members  with  equal  determination 
fought  for  the  former  method.  The  opposition  of  the  teach- 
ing  force  at  this  time,   ignoring  all  the  older  subjects   of 

'  Editorial — Atlantic  educational  journal,  May,  1910,  p.  20. 
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criticism,  focused  itself  on  the  promotional  examinations. 
The  plan  for  advance  in  salary  in  force  at  the  time  provided 
for  an  automatic  increase  for  three  years.  If  during  that 
time  the  teacher's  work  was  **  good/*  a  further  advance  in 
salary  was  made  possible  by  his  passing  a  promotional  exam- 
ination. This  examination  consisted  of  two  parts.  In  the 
rules  of  the  Board  this  examination  is  defined  as  follows : 

"  The  promotional  examination,  Part  I,  shall  consist  of  (a)  the  teacher's 
efficiency  record,  which  must  not  be  lower  than  *  good/  as  determined  by 
inspection  of  regular  class  work  by  the  respective  principals  and  the  super- 
intendent, together  with  (b)  an  impersonal  test  of  the  correct  and  effective 
use  and  interpretation  of  English,  which  test  shall  be  decided  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  which  shall  consist  of  the  superintendent  and  two  other 
members  selected  by  him. 

"The  promotional  examination.  Part  II,  shall  consist  of  (a)  a  written 
report  of  the  working  out  of  some  problem  of  teaching,  or  of  the  study 
of  a  particular  group  of  children:  (b)  such  a  defense  of  the  report  before 
a  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  superintendent  and  two  other 
members  selected  by  him,  as  will  evince  familiarity  with  educational  lit- 
erature bearing  on  the  problem  or  study ;  and,  when  required,  (c)  a  class- 
room demonstration  before  a  board  similarly  composed." ' 

So  intense  became  the  feeling  that  nearly  every-  Board  meet- 
ing was  marked  by  violence  and  bitter  language,  and  the  press 
demanded  that  the  mayor  find  some  way  to  bring  about  a 
better  condition  of  affairs.  At  this  point  (February,  1910) 
a  crisis  was  reached  with  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  three 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  two  its  strong  supporters.  The  Public  School 
Teachers'  Association  past  resolutions  asking  for  the  re- 
appointment of  the  opposition  member.' 

Another  powerful  influence  which  is  said  to  have  made  itself 
felt  at  this  time  was  that  of  the  local  agent  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  textbook  publishers.  The 
man  in  question  is  commonly  recognized  as  a  politician  of 

•  Baltimore  School  Report,  1905,  p.  3.} 

'  It  should  be  explained  that  this  association  has  been  regarded  from 
the  first  as  hostile  to  the  administration,  a  judgment  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  its  president  has  been  by  common  consent  of  both  sides 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  opposition  within  the  system. 
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great  influence,  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  is  consulted  by  the  most  powerful  political  leaders  in  the 
city  and  State.  This  agent  had  expressed  bitter  resentment 
against  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  for  alleged  bad  treatment 
he  had  received,  v^hich  had  resulted  in  a  very  large  falling 
off  of  his  business  in  Baltimore.  After  the  enmity  of  the 
book  agent  had  been  declared,  the  opposition  within  the  school 
system,  which  had  never  been  able  to  enlist  any  very  active 
support  from  the  politicians,  suddenly  became  effective. 
Mayor  Mahool  (compromising  for  the  first  and  only  time) 
nominated  for  reappointment  all  three  of  the  commissioners, 
whose  terms  were  expiring;  the  Council  promptly  confirmed 
the  reactionary  and  rejected  the  two  progressives.  There  now 
ensued  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  details  of  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  record.  Twice  at  intervals  of  several  weeks  the 
mayor  sent  to  the  Council  the  names  of  new  commissioners, 
men  and  women  of  education,  ability,  and  high  standing  in 
the  community,  the  Council  rejecting  them  all.  The  excite- 
ment in  the  school  system  was  intense.  President  Semmes  and 
other  members  of  the  majority  offered  to  resign  if  the  opposi- 
tion would  do  so  or  if  the  mayor  desired.  This  proposition 
was  steadfastly  declined  by  the  minority,  who  not  only  held 
out  stubbornly,  but  refused  to  formulate  the  policies  for  which 
they  stood.  Their  leader  absolutely  refused  to  make  a  public 
statement. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  progressive  element  of  the  teaching 
corps  were  earnestly  supporting  the  administration.  At  a 
conference  of  public  school  teachers  and  principals,  held  on 
April  i8,  1910,  with  an  attendance  of  about  350  teachers,  the 
following  resolutions  were  past: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  this  Conference  of  public  school  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals, that  we  advocate  unequivocally  a  school  system  for  Baltimore 
administered  on  modern,  progressive  lines,  free  from  political  influence, 
and  representing  the  most  approved  professional  ideals  and  practises ;  that, 
in  our  judgment,  the  present  school  system  of  Baltimore  represents  the 
professional  principles  which  now  prevail  in  city  school  systems  thruout 
the  entire  country;  that  the  system,  on  the  whole,  meets  with  our  sincere 
and  cordial  endorsement;  that  we  as  teachers  have  no  desire  to  bring 
about   the    destruction    of   the    present   efficient    school    system   and    the 
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adoption  of  reactionary  policies,  either  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  our 
own  duties,  or  for  any  other  reason."  * 

On  February  11,  1910,  The  Educational  Society  of  Balti- 
more (an  organization  composed  of  members  from  the  public 
and  private  schools,  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  men 
and  women  prominent  in  the  civic  life  of  Baltimore)  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions  including  the  following  statement :  **  That 
this  society  regards  the  present  administration  as  representing 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  professionally  administered,  con- 
ducted upon  the  basis  of  merit,  and  free  from  political  influ- 
ence." Finally  the  public  protest  became  so  vehement  that 
the  Council  yielded  to  Mayor  Mahool's  firm  policy  and  con- 
firmed three  new  commissioners  (one  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion having  suddenly  resigned  for  personal  reasons). 

The  three  new  members  were  all  college  graduates  and  men 
of  exceptional  ability  and  civic  spirit :  General  Lawrason  Riggs, 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
Brigadier  General  in  command  of  the  Maryland  National 
Guard;  Dr.  Hans  Froelicher,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Zurich,  a  professor  in  Goucher  College;  and  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Harley,  a  prominent  lawyer.  All  declared  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  positions  free  of  pledges  and  with  open  minds. 
After  a  study  of  the  situation  they  gave  hearty  support  to 
the  administration.  The  alignment  in  the  Board  was  now 
six  to  three,  and  the  minority  continued  its  violent  opposition. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Elementar>'  Teachers*  Association  had 
been  organized  with  a  membership  of  more  than  1,000  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  an  increase  of  salary  and  of  opposing 
promotional  examinations.  A  number  of  those  who  joined 
the  organization  stated  that  they  felt  no  disloyalty  toward 
the  administration.  The  officers  of  the  association,  however, 
included  several  teachers  who  were  known  to  be  strongly 
hostile.  The  School  Board  was  a  unit  in  favor  of  higher 
salaries,  recognizing  that  the  scale  in  Baltimore  is  one  of 

*  To  make  dear  the  significance  of  this  resolution,  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  are  about  1.750  teachers  and  principals  in  the  school  system,  and 
that  it  required  some  courage  at  this  juncture  to  state  one's  position 
publicly. 
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the  lowest  in  any  important  city  in  the  country;  but  the 
majority  would  not  agree  to  abandon  promotional  examina- 
tions, and  referred  the  subject  to  a  committee  for  further 
study.  When  the  request  of  the  School  Board  for  money  to 
increase  salaries  came  before  the  Board  of  Estimates,  the 
officers  of  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Association  let  it  be 
known  that  they  would  not  ask  for  an  increase  unless  assured 
that  the  School  Board  would  abandon  promotional  examina- 
tions. The  Board  of  Estimates,  anxious  to  keep  the  tax  rate 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
deny  the  appropriation  on  the  ground  that  no  increase  should 
be  voted  to  the  teachers  while  their  representatives  maintained 
such  an  attitude.  The  net  result  of  the  policy  of  the  officers 
of  the  Elementary  Teachers'  Association  was  to  prevent  a 
general  salary  increase,  a  substantial  part  of  which  was  to  be 
automatic,  while,  of  course,  the  promotional  examinations 
remained  in  force. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board  in  November,  a  member 
spoke  slurringly  of  Superintendent  Van  Sickle,  and  was 
promptly  challenged  to  prefer  charges.  This  he  did,  and  a 
trial  before  a  committee  of  the  Board  followed.  The  charges 
proved  to  be  trivial  "  and  were  not  sustained.  The  news- 
papers were  severe  in  commenting  upon  the  puerility  of  the 
proceeding. 

About  the  same  time  the  long  struggle  came  to  a  crisis  in 
a  trial  before  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  president  of  the 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association  had  been  sharply  called  to 
account  for  giving  out  an  interview  which  the  School  Board 
considered  disrespectful  and  insubordinate.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  leader  of  the  reactionaries  in  the  Board  made  a  public 
statement  regarding  the  proceedings  of  a  private  session,  the 
purport  of  which  six  of  his  colleagues  united  in  denying. 
President  Semmes  promptly  preferred  charges  and  demanded 
this  member's  removal,  charging  him  with  violating  the  con- 

^"  It  was  charged  that  the  superintendent  had  been  careless  about  fur- 
nishing information  requested  by  a  commissioner,  that  he  had  refused 
to  give  several  teachers  their  ratings  upon  request,  and  that  there  was 
a  discrepancy  between  two  circulars  issued  at  intervals  of  nine  years. 
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tidenceof  the  Board  aiul  i.«.»Miiu;  i.u^v  ^i.i  >mui  naving 

threatened  to  antagonize  Superintendent  .  kle  on  every 

ixiint  and  drive  him  out  of  town,  even  tho  it  wrecked  the  whole 
school  system;  with  having  stirred  up  di<($at  is  faction  amonf^ 
the  teachers  and  instigated  them  to  be  insubordinate;  with 
having  persistently  done  all  he  could  to  nullify  the  provisions 
of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law;  with  having  so  repeatedly 
failed  as  a  member  of  committees  to  carry  out  the  Bo 
instructions  that  he  had  to  be  removed  from  committees;  -  ... 
having  advocated  the  promotion  of  teachers  whom  he  had 
himself  declared  inefficient  and  insubordinate;  and  in  general, 
with  exercising  a  disturbing  and  disorganizing  influence  in 
the  Board  and  in  the  school  system.  It  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  reproduce  the  e\'idence 
given  at  the  trial  before  Mayor  Mahool.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  entire  testimony,  however,  tends  to  convince  the  reader 
of  the  validity  of  the  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Semmes.  One 
witness,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  and  a  prominent 
clergyman,  testified  that  the  member  on  trial  had  used  the 
following  language :  **  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  make  that 
man's  (Superintendent  Van  Sickle's)  life  a  living  hell,  ami 
I  am  going  to  get  him  out  of  the  city  if  I  have  to  marshal  the 
entire  teaching  force  against  him."  This  particular  sentence 
is  noted  because  of  the  light  it  seems  to  throw  on  the  conditions 
in  the  teaching  force,  both  before  and  after  the  trial. 

When  all  the  testimony  had  been  submitted  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, the  attorney   for  the  accused  member  proposed  that, 
instead  of  going  on  with  the  trial,  both  his  client  and  President 
Semmes  should  resign  in  order  to  restore  harmony  in  the 
Board.    Mr.  Semmes  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  hearings 
were  immediately  conclude<l.     The  mayor  thereupon  desig- 
nated General  Lawrason  Riggs  as  President  of  the  Board, 
and  appointed  to  the  vacancies  Mr.  Eli  Frank,  a  professor 
in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Nfar>land  and  Pre' 
dent  of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities;  and  Dr.  J.  M 
Finney,  a  professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  a 
surgeon  of  national  reputation,  a  trustee  of  Princeton 
versity,  and  a  man  noted  for  his  quiet  but  effective  Sttp|»«'ii 
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of  all  movements  for  social  and  civic  progress  in  the  com- 
munity. President  Riggs,  in  assuming  his  new  duties,  showed 
great  tact;  and  within  a  few  weeks  there  ensued  a  condition 
of  harmony  in  the  School  Board  such  as  had  been  unknown 
for  years.  Two  of  the  nine  members  still  refused  to  approve 
of  Superintendent  Van  Sickle's  administration,  but  there  were 
no  more  unseemly  wrangles  and  very  few  divided  votes. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reconstructed  Board  was  to 
pass  an  order  to  "  employ  a  commission  of  three  disinterested, 
competent  persons  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  system 
of  instruction  now  in  force  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
city."  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  was  chosen  as  the  chairman  of  the  commission.  In 
consultation  with  members  of  the  Board,  Dr.  Brown  chose 
Professor  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity to  serve  as  a  second  member  of  this  commission.  Dr. 
Brown  and  Professor  Cubberley  united  in  choosing  Mr.  Calvin 
N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, as  the  third  member  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Milo  B. 
Hillegas  and  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff,  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, acted  as  assistants  to  the  commission. 

Meanwhile,  an  election  had  been  held  in  May  for  the  choice 
of  a  mayor  and  other  city  officials.  Mr.  James  H.  Preston, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  declared  that  if  elected  he  would 
"  popularize  the  schools."  He  made  a  personal  attack  on 
Dr.  Finney  of  the  School  Board,  he  openly  admitted  his  friend- 
ship for  the  local  party  boss,  and  declared  that  he  was  proud 
of  it.  It  was  soon  commonly  reported  that  the  mutinous 
element  among  the  teachers  had  agreed  to  support  Mr.  Preston 
on  condition  that,  if  elected,  he  would  bring  about  the  removal 
of  Superintendent  Van  Sickle,  and  that  the  politicians,  after 
an  interval  of  eleven  years,  would  regain  control  of  the  schools. 
It  was  also  freely  charged  that  the  book  agent  previously 
referred  to  was  cooperating  with  the  rebelHous  element  in 
the  school  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, Mr.  Timanus,  had,  during  the  previous  administration, 
made  the  very  appointments  to  the  School  Board  which  caused 
the  first  break  and  led  to  the  disastrous  fight  for  control.    The 
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were  therefore  dividni  m  <.pini  n  an  i  ir/idcd  iheir  votes. 
Mr.  Preston  was  elected  by  the  narrow  majority  of  levfn 
hundred. 

A  few  weeks  after  lii>  iii.m^maiK  r  ircsum,  wsm 

out  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  *  >ion  of  experts* 

summoned  the  School  Board  to  his  office  and  asked  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  Superintendent  Van  Sickle,  on  the 
ground  that  this  action  was  necessar>-  to  "  restore  harmony  " 
in  the  school  system.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions, 
three  of  Mayor  Mahool's  appointees  had  been  in  office  less 
than  six  months,  and  under  the  charter  were  removable  bjr 
Mayor  Preston.  This  accident  gave  the  mayor  an  opportunity 
to  enforce  compliance  with  his  wishes  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  under  normal  conditions,  for  the 
three  new  appointees,  if  they  combined  with  the  two  opposi- 
tion members,  would  give  the  mayor  control  by  a  vote  of  five 
to  four.  Mayor  Preston,  finding  that  he  could  not  coerce 
the  majority  members  to  do  his  bidding,  removed  Dr.  Finney. 
Mr.  Frank,  and  Dr.  Rowland.  The  nature  of  the  demand 
made  by  the  mayor,  and  the  attitude  of  the  commissiofieri, 
are  best  understood  from  the  answer  of  the  three  conmiis- 
sioners,  which  is  as  follows : 

"James  H,  Preston,  Mayor  of  Baltimore  City: 

"  Sir— On  Wednesday,  June  14,  19".  at  3  o'clock  p.m.,  it  your  rcqvcfl^ 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissionen,  with  the  caeiptiQa 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  who  was  out  of  town,  met  it  yottf  offet  in  tlw 
City  Hall. 

"  At  this  meeting  you  stated  that  you  had  found  considenibU  OBrcil 
and  discontent  among  a  large  number  of  parents  of  the  popiU  who  had 
been  influenced  by  the  dissatisfied  teachers.  That  this  anrett  and  dinMit- 
faction,  in  your  opinion,  were  due  entirely  to  the  temperamental  ^aiHlit* 
of  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnictiocu  Mr.  JaoMt  H.  Vaa 
Sickle;  that  from  your  personal  experience  yoa  knew  Chat  tht  f«Mt 
condition  of  the  schools  is  far  superior  to  that  which  ohctiatd  a  MMihtr 
of  years  ago,  when  you  first  came  to  Baltimore;  that  jfO«  «oal4  he 
willing  to  concede  that  this  improvement  in  Urge  part  b  Aw  to  Mr 
Van  Sickle's  efforts  and  that  he  is  a  capable  and  umaciantiasii  ■■»»>■- 
tendent.  but  that  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  larfc  wtir  o^  y^^*" 
seen  by  you,  estimated  at  more  than  a  thoosand,  hava  loit  cooidtm  in 
the  fairness  and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Van  Sickle,  and  are  la  a 
ing  on  revolt 
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"That,  in  your  judgment,  the  trouble  with  the  'probation'  (by  which 
we  understand  you  to  mean  'promotional')  examinations  is  not  that  they 
are  difficult,  or  that  the  teachers  are  opposed  to  them,  so  much  as  that 
they  have  no  belief  in  Mr,  Van  Sickle's  fairness ;  that  you  were  willing 
to  concede  that  they  might  be  entirely  wrong  in  this  regard,  and  that 
there  might  be  no  basis  for  their  lack  of  confidence,  but  that,  nevertheless, 
'it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us,'  and  that,  in  your 
judgment,  the  welfare  of  the  schools  requires  the  displacement  of  Mr. 
Van  Sickle  at  the  close  of  the  school  term;  that  you  have  no  person  in 
mind  for  his  successor,  but  that  he  should  be  a  Baltimorean;  that  you 
are  opposed  to  any  politics  in  the  public  schools,  but  are  determined  to 
have  harmony, 

"You  requested  us  either  to  secure  Mr.  Van  Sickle's  resignation  or 
to  dismiss  him  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  term.  As  you  had  stated  that  Mr.  Van  Sickle's 
presence  in  the  school  system  made  harmony  impossible  and  that  you 
were  determined  to  have  harmony,  we  draw  the  inference  that  you  are 
determined  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  Mr.  Van  Sickle.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  you  that  our  answer  to  your  statement  might  properly  be  delayed 
until  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  commission  which  has  made  a  thoro 
study  of  our  school  system  and  which  report  is  expected  during  the  next 
few  days.  But  you  replied  that  you  did  not  consider  that  this  report  had 
any  bearing  on  the  case.  Six  of  the  eight  members  of  the  board  present 
at  the  meeting  concur  that  the  aforegoing  represents  substantially  what 
you  there  said.  We  are  unable  to  reproduce  verbatim  what  took  place, 
because,  altho  the  proceedings  were  recorded  stenographically  by  your 
stenographer,  you  declined  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  thereof. 

"  The  conference  in  question  was  the  first  had  by  you  since  your  elec- 
tion with  any  member  of  the  board  with  reference  to  school  matters, 
and  at  this  conference  we  were  not  asked  whether  in  our  opinion  the 
condition  described  by  you  actually  obtains,  and  if  so,  what,  in  our 
judgment,  might  be  the  reason  for  it;  nor  if  we  did  find  some  such 
condition  to  obtain,  whether  we  had  any  plans  in  contemplation  to  cor- 
rect it. 

"  By  Section  loo  of  the  City  Charter  it  is  provided : 

" '  It  (the  board)  shall  appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  one  or  more  Assistant  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  first  assistant  and  shall  act  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  if  that  officer  is  disabled.  The  said  superintendents 
shall  be  persons  of  education  and  experience  in  the  management  of 
schools,  and  they  shall  be  not  less  than  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  their  appointment  and  shall  discharge  the  duties  herein  prescribed,  and 
such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  direct.' 

"  Section  99  of  the  Charter,  among  other  things,  provides : 

All  officers,  secretaries,  clerks,  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  by 
said  board  and  may  be  removed  by  it  at  its  pleasure.' 

"  These  sections  of  the  Charter  clearly  confer  full  power  and  impose 
sole  responsibility  upon  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  the  em- 
ployment,  retention,  and  discharge  of  the  Superintendent.     It  seems  to 
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ii>  ..<.>L.u>tciy  cior  mat  thit  rctpontibility  can  noc  be  mtt  by  lioni|lj^ 
with  any  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  ut.  ttnleta  wt  oartthit  kBf« 
been  satisfied  that  the  action  demanded  is  a  right  ami  proper  ooc 

"  The  undersigned  are  three  members  of  the  board  who  lui^  beea  la 
office  less  than  six  months ;  one  of  us  lets  than  two  montlia.  Dnrinc  tbt 
respective  periods  of  our  tenure  we  have  diligently  and  faith  folly  de^ 
ourselves  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  have  attempted  to  \nU 
ourselves  as  to  the  merits  and  defects  existing  tn  the  pre 
of  public  instruction.  We  have  been  anxiously  awaitb^  tl»  npoff  of 
the  distinguished  educational  authorities  who  have  invctCitBttd  this  lyMa^ 
and  have  kept  our  minds  open  on  many  imponant  qoctdooSk  awaili^ 
the  advice  shortly  to  be  received  from  so  authoritative  a  toorce.  Yo« 
have  told  us,  however,  that  we  must  act  without  regard  to  tbb 
and  we  arc  now  asked,  without  any  investigation  on  our  own  ptrt  (i 
by  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  and  your  tuggtatioo  of 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  investigation),  to  accept  yov 
as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  and  its  causes. 

"We  are  ready  and  willing  to  hear  any  charges  that  may  be 
against  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  bat  we  respcctfuQy 
but  firmly  insist  that  we  will  take  no  action  based  upon  the  mere  lUic- 
ment  made  by  any  individual,  however  high  in  authority,  unless  topportcd 
by  proof,  and  unless  an  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  to  the  party  charged 
to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense.  Any  other  course  is  not  only 
to  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  decency  and  justice,  bat 
involve  on  our  part  a  surrender  of  personal  responsibility  and 
in  a  matter  intrusted  by  law  solely  to  the  Board  of  School 
sioners;  and  in  our  opinion  no  conscientious  and  felf-respectiog 
legally  or  morally  abdicate  his  responsibility  in  so  fUgrmnt  a  manner.  Wry 
respectfully  your«;. 

-JoHX  M.  T.  FtifxiY. 
J.  M.  H.  RowiAir*. 

EU  FtAKK." 


On  the  very  eve  of  the  mayor  5  iinal  order,  the  rcpoa  oi 
the  Commission  of  experts  headed  by  United  States  Gxnmb- 
sioner  Brown  was  made  public,  and  was  found  to  sustain 
Superintendent  Van  Sickle's  administration  in  all  important 
respects.  It  contained  recommendations  for  further  derelop- 
ment  along  lines  already  begun,  and  some  rather  «evrre  com- 
ments on  part  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  cit\ 

Mayor  Preston's  summary  action  was  the  subject  ot  earnest 
protest,  all  the  more  emphatic  because  of  the  cocnmtstioQ's 
report,  from  all  the  independent  newspapers  of  the  dty,  and 
from  a  number  of  its  leading  men  and  women.  According 
to  the  news  reports  a  large  number  of  citizens  who  were 
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approached  by  the  mayor  or  his  representatives  absolutely 
refused  to  serve  on  the  Board  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. Three  men  were  found,  however,  who  were  appar- 
ently willing  to  do  what  the  mayor  desired.  In  the  face  of 
a  petition  signed  by  hundreds  of  business  and  professional 
men  and  strong  protests  from  the  Reform  League  and  other 
civic  organizations,  the  remodeled  Board  at  its  first  meeting 
summarily  removed  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  by  vote  of 
five  to  four,  without  charges,  without  trial,  and  without 
assigning  reasons — ^the  only  comment  of  the  new  members 
being,  "  We  are  ready  to  vote."  Mr.  Van  Sickle's  attitude 
in  this  crisis  is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement  given  to 
the  press  at  the  time : 

".  .  .1  came  to  Baltimore  eleven  years  ago  to  aid  in  carrying  into 
effect  a  new  system  of  school  administration  to  be  inaugurated  under  the 
new  charter.  The  School  Board  that  had  just  gone  into  office  contemplated 
the  creation  of  something  radically  different  from  the  old  order  of  things, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  continual  presence  of  some  excellent  citizens  upon 
former  School  Boards,  the  weaknesses  of  the  old  system  were  well  known 
to  everybody. 

"  I  regarded  the  invitation  I  received  from  the  Baltimore  School  Board 
of  1900,  headed  by  Joseph  Packard,  as  an  invitation  to  assume  a  great 
public  trust  by  acting  as  the  executive  officer  of  a  municipal  reform 
movement  of  the  highest  importance.  From  that  date  to  the  present 
moment  I  have  never  swerved  from  this  conception  of  my  position  and 
the  work  I  had  to  do.  During  this  decade  I  have  become  so  fully  iden- 
tified with  life  in  Baltimore,  I  have  become  so  thoroly  at  home  here, 
and  I  have  gained  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  educational  needs 
of  this  community  that  I  venture  to  consider  myself  better  equipped 
today  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  to  continue  to  hold  the  trust  that  has 
been  reposed  in  me. 

"  In  my  work  as  Superinendent  of  Schools  I  have  continuously  had 
the  support  of  those  elements  of  the  community  responsible  for  the 
progressive  movement  that  brought  about  the  new  educational  regime. 
There  have  been  at  times  reactionary  movements,  and  these  influences 
liave  got  a  footing  within  the  teaching  force  and  in  the  School  Board 
itself;  but  at  no  time  have  I  been  made  to  feel  that  the  elements  of 
Baltimore's  citizenship  standing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  reforms 
that  have  been  established  desired  that  I  should  cease  to  represent  them 
in  this  work.  In  fact,  as  the  terms  of  successive  board  members  have 
•expired  I  have  witnessed  the  accession  to  the  board  of  a  number  of  men 
who,  one  after  another,  assumed  their  positions  with  distinct  inclinations 
against  the  new  system,  but  who,  by  giving  me  a  fair  hearing  and  judging 
questions  upon  their  merits,  became  ardent  supporters  of  all  the  main 
features  of  the  new  regime. 
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"  I'nnn  tny  view,  therefore,  of  the  situation  in  which  I  now  ind  mjidf. 
I  should  regard  a  resignation  on  my  part  in  the  lifht  of  •  dcfcftioa  of 
trust.  I  am  at  the  present  time,  just  as  I  have  hecn  at  any  time  for 
the  last  eleven  years,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners. It  is  within  their  province  to  dismiss  me  by  TOCt  ac  ow« 
or  at  any  time  in  the  future,  as  they  might  have  ditmiMcd  mt  in  the 
past.  I  see  no  reason  at  this  time  for  casting  oflF  of  my  own  vofitioo  tiM 
grave  responsibilities  I  have  assumed. 

"  JaMU  H.  VaJI  SlCKLft." 

June  29,  191 1. 


Before  the  deposed  superintendent  ^  iiad  taken 

effect,  he  was  appointed  to  the  superintci. ....  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  at  the  same  salary  paid  him  in  Baltimore. 

Members  of  the  new  majority  made  it  known  that  the 
Board  would  limit  its  search  for  a  new  superintendent  to  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  preferably  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  position  would  be  oflfercd  to 
Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook  of  Baltimore  County,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best-known  educators  of  the  State;  but  Mr. 
Cook  made  it  plain  that  he  would  not  accept  the  position  if 
insubordinates  in  the  system  were  to  be  rewarded,  or  unless 
a  strictly  professional  administration  of  the  schools  was  to 
be  followed.  These  conditions  were  evidently  not  acceptable. 
The  majority  members  of  the  Board  finally  elected  as  Super- 
intendent Mr.  Francis  A.  Soper,  principal  of  the  City  Col- 
lege (the  boys*  high  school),  who  had  been  connected  with 
this  high  school  as  teacher  or  principal  for  about  thirty  years. 

At  a  later  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  the  newly  chosen 
superintendent,  and  without  consulting  him  or  any  of  his 
assistants,  the  School  Board  majority,  against  the  earnest  pro- 
test of  the  remaining  progressives,  acted  as  follo^-s:  (l)  They 
I'  reduced  First  Assistant  Superintendent  Henr>*  \,  Wise  to 
the  position  of  group  principal  (reducing  also  a  group  prin- 
cipal to  make  place  for  him),  and  elected  as  hi*  successor 
the  president  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  AssociatioQ,  a 
man  generally  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Van  Sickle's  administration,  several  times  before  the  Board 
for  insubordination,  an  opponent  of  charter  changes  giaraa- 
teeing  a  professional  administration  of  the  schools,  a  man 
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without  collegiate  or  professional  training,  whom  the  Balti- 
more News  had  previously  declared  editorially,  to  be  "  unfit 
to  be  connected  with  the  schools  in  a  responsible  position;  " 
(2)  after  having  elected  as  principal  of  the  City  College  an 
instructor  in  that  institution,  they  repealed  a  rule  of  the  Board 
requiring  that  vice-principals  in  the  high  schools  be  desig- 
nated on  the  nomination  of  the  principal,  and  elected  as  vice- 
principal  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  former  administration, 
who  several  years  before  had  been  removed  from  the  vice- 
principalship  of  another  high  school  in  the  city  because  of 
insubordinate  conduct;  (3)  they  elected  the  President  of  the 
Elementary  Teachers'  Association,  a  woman  who  had  been 
twice  reprimanded  for  insubordination  (the  second  time  by 
the  reconstituted  Board  itself)  to  the  position  of  vice- 
principal. 

This  action  of  the  majority  members  resulted  within  a  few 
days  in  the  resignation  of  the  remaining  progressives  of  the 
old  Board,  who  felt  that  their  usefulness  was  now  at  an  end. 
Their  attitude  is  best  exprest  in  their  own  words: 

"Baltimore,  Sept.  7,  191 1. 
"His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  City: 

"  Sir — At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  held  on 
August  31  several  changes  of  vital  importance  to  the  service  were  made. 
These  changes  were  made  without  consultation  with  or  knowledge  of 
the  recently  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Three  of  the  five  Commissioners 
who  voted  for  these  changes  have  served  barely  two  months,  during 
which  period  the  schools  have  been  closed  and  the  teachers  scattered. 

"  Consequently,  the  promotions  and  demotions  then  made  were  without 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  only  persons  whose  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence fitted  them  to  pass  upon  the  relative  merits  of  the  members  of  the 
teaching  force,  and  without  the  possibility  of  personal  investigation  by 
individual  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

"  Such  actions  violate  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  a  public 
school  system  should  be  conducted,  the  principles  of  respect  for  con- 
stituted authority,  respect  for  expert  opinion,  and  recognition  of  merit 
alone  in  promotions. 

"  In  a  truly  deliberative  body,  as  the  School  Board  has  heretofore 
been,  a  minority,  however  small,  may  serve  a  useful  purpose.  But  the 
Board  as  recognized  by  you  has  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  body.  Actions 
of  most  vital  importance  to  the  schools  are  determined  upon,  if  not 
dictated,  outside  the  Board,  and  at  the  open  meetings  the  majority  per- 
sistently refuse  to  discuss  or  defend.     Believing  that  the  possibility  has 
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ptst  for  us  to  render  further  public  tervtcc  ••  membert  of  Um 
of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City,  we  tender  oar  naif 
therefrom,  to  take  effect  immediately.    Very  rrH>ectfully. 

"  Lawbasoii  Rkca, 
RoMai  M.  Rofan, 
HAWfl  Finuain.'' 

To  this  communication  Mayor  Preston  rq)lied  in  vigorous 
language,  charging  these  gentlemen  with  a  desire  to  be  dicU- 
torial,  and  declaring  that  in  tendering  their  resignations  they 
had  performed  a  public  service. 

Another  consequence  of  the  changes  referred  to  was  the 
prompt  resignation  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  assistant  to  the 
superintendent,  who  was  really  second  in  authority  under  Su- 
perintendent Van  Sickle.  Dr.  West  states  the  reasons  for  hi* 
resignation  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  which 
was  made  public  at  the  time : 

"The  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  School  Board  transacted 
important  professional  business  at  the  meeting  of  August  3t  was  to 
directly  contrary  to  what  I  regard  as  the  sound  principles  of  public  school 
administration  for  the  good  of  pupils,  teachers,  citiiens,  and  all  that  I 
chose  to  register  my  individual  protest  by  resigning  from  the  Baltimore 
public  schools  immediately. 

"  I  protest  against  the  utter  and  astonishing  contempt  that  the  School 
Board  majority  have  shown  toward  their  own  newly  elected  Sopeno* 
tendent.  I  protest  against  the  humiliating  treatment  that  has 
out  to  Professor  Henry  A.  Wise.     I  protest  against  the  tncen 


and  undeserved  demotion  of  former  Group  Principal  Jacob  Grape.  I 
protest  against  the  promotion  of  Miss  Laura  W.  Matnster  within  ooc  wctk 
of  the  act  of  administering  to  her  a  reprimand  for  unprofessiocHU  cosdnd 
I  protest  against  the  foisting  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Uhrbrock  as  vke« 
principal  upon  the  newly  appointed  principal  of  the  CxXy  College. 

"  I  protest  against  the  selection  of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Koch  for 

to  the  first  assistant  superinlendency,  and  in  particular  agBinil 

placed  in  a  position  superior  to  so  faithful  and  worthy  a  nta  at  Dr. 

Charles  A.  A.  J.  Miller,  because,  from  the  point  of  view  of 

administration,  Mr.  Koch  is  just  about  the  last  man  in  the  stnrk* 

should  have  been  promoted  in  this  memorable  year  of  B«ltimorc*t 

history.    Furthermore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  profcaiioaal 

n  that  Mr.  Koch  is  utterly  unworthy  to  be  a  partkipaal  hi  iht 

itc  professional  deliberations  of  the  board  of 

*  I  will  also  say  I  am  absolutely  ceruin  that  thit 

L  f  mine  expresses  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of  the  good  omb 

i  the  school  service,  who,  of  course,  can  not  speak  for 
remaining  under  this  remarkable  School  Board.    These  teachers  forrsre 
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that  there  has  been  inaugurated  a  regime  in  which  one  need  only  'look 
good '  to  certain  School  Commissioners  in  order  to  get  appointments  and 
promotions  and  escape  removal  for  inefficiency,  negligence,  or  insubordina- 
tion, and  all  right-minded  people  know  how  devious  are  the  ways  of  making 
oneself  '  look  good '  to  School  Commissioners  when  the  Superintendent 
of  Instruction  has  been  shorn  of  all  power. 

**  Henceforth  progressiveness,  professional  attitude,  scholarly  equipment, 
and  self-improvement  will  all  count  for  little  or  nothing  beside  the  '  pull ' 
with  the  Commissioner  and  the  pull  with  any  Mayor  who  is  intent  upon 
rewarding  political  services  rendered. 

"Superintendent  and  principals  alike  will  now  see  themselves  held  in 
contempt  by  those  teachers  who  *  stand  in '  with  the  ruling  five  members. 
In  order  to  symbolize  properly  what  has  taken  place  in  our  public  school 
affairs  since  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Finney,  Dr.  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Frank 
from  the  School  Board  the  school  administration  offices  ought  to  be  at 
once  moved  back  into  the  City  Hall,  where  they  were  located  for  so 
many  years. 

"  The  summary  dismissal  of  former  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  without 
even  the  pretense  of  an  equitable  proceeding  was  deplorable  enough  as 
a  civic  scandal,  and  the  people  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  with  characteristic 
energy  and  promptness,  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  Baltimore's 
folly.  But  these  latter  doings  of  the  present  majority  of  the  School 
Board  indicate  that  under  the  dominant  radical  leadership  our  public 
schools  are  to  be  swept  back  into  a  condition  of  educational  medievalism." 

The  minutes  and  newspaper  accounts  of  the  subsequent 
Board  meetings,  indeed,  indicate  that  the  new  Board,  which 
now  contains  seven  of  Mayor  Preston's  appointees  and  the 
two  former  members  of  the  opposition,  is  likely  to  continue 
as  it  began.  The  new  members  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
nominations  for  teachers  and  elect  them  without  regard  to 
the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Several  ques- 
tionable appointments  have  already  been  made.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  mode  of  transacting  business,  reference  may  be 
made  to  one  of  the  commissioners  who  at  a  recent  meeting 
remarked,  upon  looking  over  a  list  of  applicants  for  a  high 

school  position,  "  My  daughter  knows  Miss and  says 

she  is  a  good  teacher.  I  move  that  she  be  elected."  It  is  never 
pleasant  to  make  personal  comparisons;  but  in  order  to  indicate 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the 
personnel  of  the  School  Board,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  that 
the  Board  has  numbered  among  its  members  in  the  past  such 
men  as  President  Gilman,  President  Remsen,  Mr.  Joseph 
Packard,  Rabbi   Rosenau,   General   Riggs,   Dr.   Finney,   and 
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others  of  the  same  type.    It  would  be  diffkult  to  convinc' 
citizen  of  Baltimore  that  the  School  Board  is  now  conr 

of  men  of  like  standing. 

At  this  writing  it  is  impossnu-  m  jirfiirt  i 
new  Board  and  its  policies  arc  lacing  strong 
the  independent  press  of  the  city.    Gross  election  fmiidv 
under  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury  have  given  riMr  to 
widespread   question  concerning  the  correctness  of  the   re- 
turns on  the  face  of  which  Mr.  Preston  was  shown  to  have 
been  elected  mayor.    A  movement  which  seems  to  have  strong 
popular  backing  is  on   foot,  to  have  the  legislature  remove 
the  entire  city  administration  and  inaugurate  the  commission 
form  of  government.    Whatever  may  come  of  this  agitation. 
it  seems  certain,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling,  that  the  conditions  at  present  prevailing  in  the 
school  system  will  not  be  fjuit-tlv  accepted  by  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore. 

George  Dr^wton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 
TEACHING  (VII)  ' 

The  first  school  I  was  sent  to — I  was  five  years  old — was 
kept  by  two  or  three  pleasant  young  women  in  a  small  house 
on  Bowdoin  Street,  Boston,  within  five  minutes  walk  of  my 
home  on  Beacon  Street.  On  my  way  I  had  but  one  street 
to  cross,  a  steep  and  therefore  little-frequented  street  on  Beacon 
Hill;  so  I  could  come  and  go  alone.  It  was  a  school  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  nothing  was  taught  in  it  but  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  a  little  geography.  Pes- 
talozzi's  ideas  had  not  penetrated  to  Boston;  and  no  training 
of  eye  or  hand  was  attempted.  The  discipline  and  manners 
of  the  school  were  ordinarily  gentle;  but  I  remember  two  dis- 
orderly and  uncivil  boys  who  occasionally  got  whipt  in  pri- 
vate. The  little  house  was  not  well  adapted  to  school  uses, 
and  the  only  places  for  the  children  to  play  during  recesses 
were  the  brick  sidewalk  and  the  graveled  street.  Since  there 
was  nothing  in  the  school  work  which  could  possibly  interest 
a  natural  small  boy,  I  never  enjoyed  going  to  this  school,  and 
every  day  should  distinctly  have  preferred  to  stay  at  home. 

When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  transferred  to  a  school 
for  boys  which  was  kept  in  the  basement  of  Park  Street 
Church,  the  room  being  more  than  half  underground,  as  it 
is  today.  The  schoolroom  was  heated  by  a  tall,  sheet-iron, 
coal-burning  stove,  and  there  were  no  means  of  ventilation 
except  the  small  windows,  which  on  the  outside  were  just 
above  the  sidewalk.  The  master  was  a  minister  who  had 
been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  give  up  preaching,  and  had  been 
assisted  by  college  friends  to  start  a  private  school  for  boys 

^  Earlier  papers  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September  and  December,  1909,  January,  March,  June,  and  September, 
1910. 
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of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.    He  was  a  kindly,  sad- 
looking,  conscientious  man  in  middle  life,  who  tried  hard  to 
make  his  boys  faithful  and  industrious,  and  to  imluce  them 
to  learn  their  lessons  in  spelling,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  with 
accuracy  and  thoroness.    He  availed  himself  (A  emulation  and 
competition  among  his  pupils,  especially  in  spelling  and  mental 
arithmetic, ,  by  conducting  the   recitations  as   if  they  were 
matches,  with  distinction  for  the  winner.     Having  a  good 
literary  sense  himself,  he  wanted  his  pupils  to  read  works 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  literar)-  merit;  but  the  selections 
he  made  were  extraordinary.    For  instance.  I  remember  that 
he  used  for  many  weeks  Pope's  Essay  on  man  as  reading- 
matter  for  boys  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age;  and  e^ery 
line  or  sentence  had  to  be  parsed.     At  this  school  I  began 
Latin,  committing  to  memory  a  sensible  primer  in  which  the 
rules  of  grammar  were  well  illustrated  by  short  sentences.    In 
the  entire  program  of  the  school  there  was  no  subject  which 
trained  the  powers  of  observation  or  of  reasoning;  but  the 
memory  was  strongly  cultivated,  together  with  the  power  to 
discriminate  among  the  different  meanings  of  the  same  word, 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  and  the  different  moods  and 
tenses.     I  do  not  remember  that  I  enjoyed  any  study  in  this 
school,  or  any  part  of  the  school  life  except  the  daily  long 
recess.     Then,  as  now.  Park  Street  Church  stood  next  the 
Common;  so  we  boys  had  a  capital  playground  just  across  the 
street.     For  twenty  minutes  we  carried  on  in  their  several 
seasons  all  the  field  sports  then  known  (baseball  and  football 
had  not  been  invented),  and  we  added  walking  and  running 
races  on  the  brick  sidewalk  round  the  Common,  the  distancr 
being  about  a  mile  and  a  fifth.    Snowballing,  hop-tcotdi,  tag. 
and  marbles  were  then  allowed  at  the  comer  of  Park  and 
Tremont  Streets,  where  they  are  now  suppressed;  and  tstrj 
l)oy  who  went  to  that  school  has  remembered  with  hearty 
satisfaction  the  long  recess  and  the  ten  minutes  of  watting 
on  the  Common  before  school  opene»l 

The  sentiments  of  most  of  the  boys  towards  tlieir  teacher 
were  decidedly  mixt.  They  felt  respect  for  his  atuinmeots 
in<l  his  character  .itk!  a  kind  of  compassion  not  nnmixt  with 
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contempt  for  his  physical  weakness  and  incapacity.  Had  they 
not  seen  him  trying  in  vain  to  give  an  effective  whipping  to 
some  of  the  larger  and  more  riotous  boys?  Had  they  not 
seen  him,  faint  and  weak,  staggering  from  desk  to  desk,  white 
in  the  face,  trying  to  reach  an  old  lounge  at  the  head  of  the 
room?  Had  they  not  often  seen  him  lose  patience  at  the 
stupidity  or  inattention  of  boys  who  did  not  know  their  lessons 
and  made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact?  On  the  other  hand, 
they  knew  by  instinct  that  he  was  always  trying  to  do  his 
duty,  not  joyfully,  but  with  assiduity  and  resignation;  and 
they  believed  that  his  learning  was  unfathomable.  It  was  the 
boy  who  was  oftenest  whipt  who  was  the  first  to  get  into 
-the  street  and  call  for  help  when  the  teacher  fell  in  a  swoon 
on  the  lounge — possibly  because  that  was  the  boy  who  had 
the  greatest  vitality  and  enterprise. 

It  was  with  considerable  awe  and  no  little  regret  that  I 
heard  in  the  summer  of  1844  that  I  was  to  go  the  next  year 
to  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  for  the  admission  exam- 
inations of  which  I  had  been  well  prepared  at  the  Park  Street 
school.  The  Latin  school  building  was  remote  from  the  Com- 
mon, and  had  only  a  small  bricked  yard  about  it.  Moreover, 
its  position  on  Bedford  Street  seemed  to  Beacon  Hill  boys 
decidedly  dangerous.  Was  there  not  a  large  grammar  school 
in  Mason  Street,  near  which  the  boys  from  Beacon  Hill  had 
to  pass  four  times  a  day  ?  Now  there  was  chronic  war  between 
grammar  school  boys  and  Latin  school  boys.  Accordingly,  the 
Latin  school  boys  coming  from  Beacon  Hill  took  pains  to  get 
together  in  a  considerable  group  before  they  approached  the 
end  of  Mason  Street  on  West  Street. 

In  1844  the  Latin  school  had  just  been  transferred  from 
its  old  building  on  School  Street  to  the  new  building  on  Bed- 
ford Street.  The  rooms  in  it  were  warmed  by  hot-air  fur- 
naces, then  lately  invented;  and  a  wooden  duct  had  been  placed 
in  each  room  to  provide  an  exit  near  the  top  of  the  room  for 
the  hot,  foul  air.  As  these  wooden  ducts  were  not  actuated 
in  any  way,  the  air  of  the  rooms  never  hurried  out  of  the 
ducts.  I  remember  seeing  my  father,  who  had  recently  been 
mayor  of  Boston  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee, 
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testing  the  ventilation  in  the  rooms  of  the  Latin  tchool  by 
holding  a  light  handkerchief  in  front  of  the  ventilating  exits. 
The  handkerchief  displayed  no  tendency  to  enter  the  tubes. 

There  were  ordinarily  two  sessions  of  the  Latin  kHooI,  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  inter\'al  between 
the  two  being  usually  two  hours.  As  my  family  dined  at 
quarter  before  two,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  home  at  quarter 
past  two  in  order  to  be  punctual  at  the  afternoon  session,  my 
dinner  was  a  hasty  one  four  days  in  the  week.  In  the  winter, 
the  only  times  for  play  in  the  open  air  were  between  half  past 
twelve  and  half-past  one  every  day,  and  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  Sunday  was  not  then,  as  now,  a  day 
for  recreation.  It  was  improper  to  run  in  the  street  on  Sun- 
day, or  to  whistle.  Church  was  attended  both  morning  and 
afternoon;  so  that  my  most  cheerful  moments  on  Sunday  were 
during  the  family  singing  of  hymns  and  anthems  in  the  even- 
ing, and  certain  short  periods  of  illegitimate  reading  in  the 
library  or  other  retired  spot,  when  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Cooper 
could  be  clandestinely  enjoyed. 

During  the  first  three  years  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  I 
was  quite  unable  to  take  pleasure  in  any  of  the  studies  there 
pursued,  with  the  possible  exception  of  declamation,  in  which 
I  excelled.  The  greater  part  of  my  time  during  the  first  year 
in  the  school  was  consumed  in  committing  to  memory  a  large 
Latin  grammar  (Andrews  and  Stoddard's).  The  grammar 
was  not  enlivened  with  the  translation  of  Latin  sentences  into 
English,  or  of  English  sentences  into  Latin,  except  in  the  sped* 
men  or  sample  phrases;  so  that  learning  it  by  heart  was  the 
blankest  kind  of  unintelligent  labor.  Repetition  made  the  work 
duller  still ;  for  there  were  frequent  reviews,  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  boys  from  forgetting  the  earlier  passages  as  htft  as 
they  advanced  thru  the  later.  This  study  amounted  to  nothing 
but  practise  in  committing  to  memory,  often  without  any  real 
comprehension  of  the  rules  and  paradigms  committed.  Thos, 
in  my  eleventh  year  I  committed  long  lists  of  exceptions  under 
the  head  of  prepositions  and  adverbs  and  in  prosody,  but 
never  understood  until  my  fifteenth  year  how  to  ttte  thoe  hits. 
In  my  eleventh  year  also  I  committed  a  considerable  number 
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of  rules  of  syntax  about  moods  and  tenses,  the  gerunds,  and 
the  ablative  absolute,  but  never  understood  what  these  rules 
really  meant  until  after  I  went  to  college,  altho  I  could  recog- 
nize the  constructions  to  which  the  rules  referred  and  repeat 
the  appropriate  rule  glibly.  English  was  taught  in  the  school 
only  thru  translating  Latin  and  Greek  into  English,  except 
that  we  had  a  few  exercises  in  declamation  and  English  com- 
position. Near  the  end  of  my  third  year  in  the  Latin  school, 
when  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  I  won  against  several  older 
competitors  the  first  prize  for  declamation  at  the  great  Ex- 
hibition Day  of  the  school,  using  a  selection  from  a  fiery  speech 
by  Daniel  O'Connell  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  still  remem- 
ber a  good  deal  of  the  selection.  It  must  have  been  amusing 
and  possibly  pathetic  to  see  a  little  American  boy  announcing 
to  an  audience  of  a  thousand  people  or  more,  *'  I  do  not  rise 
to  fawn  or  cringe  to  this  house.  I  do  not  rise  to  supplicate 
you  to  be  merciful  to  the  people  to  whom  I  belong;  "  and  at 
the  end  declaring  with  lofty  indignation,  "  I  have  opposed  this 
measure  thruout,  and  I  now  protest  against  it  as  harsh,  vin- 
dictive, uncalled  for,  and  unjust,  as  establishing  an  infamous 
precedent  by  retaliating  ^rime  against  crime,  as  tyrannous, 
cruelly  and  vindictively  tyrannous."  No  attempt  whatever 
was  made  to  familiarize  us  with  English  literature;  and  no 
modern  language  was  taught  in  the  school.  Arithmetic  was 
overdone,  too  much  time  being  given  to  arithmetical  problems 
which  often  related  to  currencies  and  standards  of  measure- 
ment quite  foreign  to  American  practise.  I  was  thoroly  indig- 
nant when  I  discovered  later  in  the  school  course  that  most 
of  the  arithmetical  puzzles  which  had  cost  me  so  much  labor 
could  have  been  easily  solved  by  algebra.  I  justly  felt  that 
an  unwarrantable  mental  hardship  had  been  imposed  on  me. 
I  was  fully  persuaded  at  that  early  age  that  to  put  unnecessary 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  a  child's  mental  development  w^as  a 
pedagogical  crime.  After  a  long  experience  in  educational 
method  and  discipline,  I  am  still  of  that  opinion.  In  educa- 
tion the  easiest  road  should  always  be  followed,  in  order  to 
get  farther  with  the  same  effort  in  a  given  time.  The  elements 
of  algebra  were  well  taught  from  a  good  book  modeled  on 
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the  French  algebras;  but  geomctr\-  came  late  in  the  cotirse, 
and  there  was  but  little  01  >  music,  or  drawing,  or 

manual  work  of  any  sort  was  taught  in  the  Khool.  No  Kience 
was  taught,  and  no  art  practised  there.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  wisdom  of  my  father,  who  took  care  to  supplement 
the  school  program  with  private  lessons  for  mc  in  riding, 
swimming,  carpentry,  and  turning,  I  should  have  gone  to  col- 
lege without  having  had  the  least  chance  to  develop  the  accu- 
rate use  of  my  senses,  or  to  acquire  any  seniceable  art.  As  it 
was,  altho  I  had  a  sweet  boyish  treble,  I  never  learned  to 
read  music,  and  I  never  had  any  opportunity  to  acquire  skill 
in  the  use  of  pencil,  pen,  or  brush  till  after  I  left  college. 
Such  manual  training  as  I  received  was  obtained  quite  outside 
of  school  hours  by  voluntary'  exertions  on  my  part  during  my 
scanty  free  time.  Being  city  born  and  bred.  I  should  not  have 
known  anything  about  country  life  if  I  had  not  had  some  boy 
cousins  who  lived  in  the  country  near  Boston  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  I  learnt  something  also  from  a  sport  I  prac- 
tised spring  and  fall  with  some  boy  friends  on  fair  Saturday 
afternoons  and  holidays  for  two  years  before  going  to  col- 
lege. We  took  tfain  to  some  station  a  few  miles  from  Boston, 
and  then  walked  across  countr\-  to  some  convenient  station  on 
another  line,  whence  we  returned  by  train  to  the  city.  In 
this  sport  I  learnt  much  about  the  hills  and  valleys,  woods. 
fields,  and  watercourses  of  the  diversified  country  atxMit  Bos- 
ton. This  sport  I  past  down  to  my  sons,  much  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  my  Latin  school  course  I  b^an 
to  enjoy  the  Latin  classics,  and  particularly  Virgil.  Fdton** 
Greek  reader  also  afforded  me  some  enjo>'ment.  beai?^*-  •' 
contained  selections  not  only  from  Xenophon.  but  from  1 
dotus  and  Homer,  and  several  minor  authors.  On  the  whole. 
the  training  I  received  at  the  Latin  school,  tho  extremdj  one- 
sided, was  serviceable  in  that  it  trained  well  the  memory,  and 
developed  rather  successfully  the  power  of  susUtned  attention 
to  a  prescribed  task.  When  I  left  the  Latin  school  for  Har- 
vard  College  at  fifteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  I  had  acquircii 
the  habit  of  applying  nn^olf  tliliircntlv  to  the  task  in  hand. 
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and  I  had  a  memory  which  could  learn  quickly  a  page  of 
prose  or  poetry  and  hold  it  tolerably  well.  Such  other  mental 
accomplishments  as  I  had  were  not  due  to  the  school,  but  to 
family  influences.  Of  real  teaching  I  had  seen  very  little,  and 
that  little  I  saw  in  the  last  year  of  the  school  and  the  year 
before  the  last.  The  method  of  the  school  was  to  assign  lessons 
and  hear  them  recited.  ''Have  you  learnt  your  lesson?" 
was  the  incessant  question.  The  boys  of  the  first  year  often 
recited  their  lessons  in  grammar  to  the  boys  of  the  highest 
class,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  little  boys  repeated 
the  words  of  the  Latin  grammar  with  accuracy  and  fluency. 
No  explanations  or  interpretations  were  possible.  Accuracy 
in  repetition  was  the  only  thing  demanded. 

In  1844  to  1849  the  full  course  of  the  Boston  Latin  School 
covered  only  five  years.  Accordingly,  at  fifteen  and  a  quarter 
years  I  had  completed  that  course,  and  was  ready  to  attempt 
the  examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  College.  They 
covered  nothing  but  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  a  very 
little  history.  No  English,  French,  or  German,  and  no  science 
were  then  required  for  admission.  As  the  Boston  Latin 
School  often  furnished  a  full  quarter  of  the  entire  freshman 
class  at  Harvard  College,  a  separate  examination  for  Latin 
school  boys  was  granted  by  the  college  in  July,  1849,  since 
Exhibition  Day  at  the  school  had  conflicted  with  the  regular 
day  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  college.  Then,  as 
now,  college  examinations  were  alarming  and  somewhat  strict; 
but  in  1849  they  could  all  be  put  into  eight  hours  of  one  day, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  examinations  in  Latin  and  Greek 
was  oral.  The  examinations  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  University  Hall,  Cambridge;  and  before  five 
o'clock  the  verdict  in  each  individual  case  was  announced. 
President  Jared  Sparks,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
father,  told  me  the  decision  in  my  case  in  these  words,  ''  Well, 
Charles,  you  have  got  in  clear."  I  have  since  had  a  good  many 
verdicts  of  one  kind  and  another  delivered  to  me  on  later  parts 
of  my  career,  but  I  do  not  recall  any  subsequent  verdict  which 
gave  me  at  the  moment  a  stronger  thrill  of  satisfaction. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  program  and   discipline  of  the 
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Boston  Latin  School  was  at  that  time  well  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view,  which  was  the  admission  without  conditions  t*. 
vard  College  of  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  pupils  as  p.r,„.„c. 
The  attainment  of  the  end  reconciled  many  a  Latin  school 
boy  to  the  unintelligent  program  and  method  of  the  Khool. 
and  to  the  crudity— to  say  the  least— of  its  fli-^ciplinc.  Ferul- 
ing was  publicly  performed  in  all  the  rooms  of  the  Khool  in 
which  I  sat  during  the  ^\t  years,  except  in  that  of  the  head- 
master; and  in  some  of  the  rooms  rough,  satirical,  or  passion- 
ate language  was  used  by  the  teachers  to  the  boys.  My  father 
preferred  for  his  only  son  a  public  school  to  a  private  school; 
and,  indeed,  the  Boston  Latin  School  was  supposed  to  be  the 
best  schocl  in  the  country  for  boys  who- were  going  to  col- 
lege. In  1849  its  pupils  were  all  of  respectable  American  par- 
entage, the  influx  of  aliens  into  the  Atlantic  cities  havins:  then 
only  begun. 

In  1849-50  all  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year  m  Harvard 
College  were  required,  namely,  Greek.  Latin,  mathematics,  a 
little  history  of  Rome,  and  the  elements  of  chemistry.  There 
had  formerly  been  some  elective  studies  in  the  sophomore  year; 
but  they  had  been  withdrawn  two  years  before  I  entered  col- 
lege, during  the  presidency  of  Edward  Everett,  who  was 
strongly  opposed  to  election  of  studies.  During  the  same  re- 
action from  Quincy's  administration  the  number  of  elective 
studies  for  juniors  and  seniors  had  been  reduced.  Since  the 
Boston  Latin  School  boys  had  a  good  foundation  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  mathematics,  the  principal  studies  of  the  freshman 
year  presented  for  them  no  difficulty,  if  they  were  reasonably 
diligent.  When,  therefore,  in  the  second  term  the  freshmen 
began  to  study  chemistry,  I  had  time  to  give  to  that  subject 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  place  it  held  in  the  program,  and 
I  became  greatly  interested  in  it. 

The  college  at  that  time  possest  no  gymnashmi  whatever. 
and  there  was  no  organized  athletic  sport.  Football,  baseball. 
tennis,  and  golf  were  unheard  of,  and  boating  tended  to  be 
rowdy,  and  was  practised  by  few.  The  boats  in  use  by  the 
few  students  who  joined  the  boat  clubs  were  stroQf,  broad, 
ceiled  barges,  in  which  two  or  three  of  a  crew  of  eight  could 
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convey  the  rest  home  to  Cambridge  at  night,  when  other 
modes  of  transportation  failed,  or  were  unsuited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  men.  It  was  not  till  1858  that  a  Harvard  crew 
used  a  shell  boat,  and  boating  became  respectable  and  popular 
among  men  fit  for  it.  Walking  was  the  only  form  of  exercise 
used  by  large  numbers  of  students. 

In  1849  Harvard  College  did  not  possess  a  single  laboratory 
accessible  to  its  students.  There  was  no  laboratory  teaching  in 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  or  zoology,  except  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  which  had  that  very  year  opened*  two  labora- 
tories, one  for  chemistry  and  the  other  for  zoology;  but  to 
those  laboratories  the  students  in  Harvard  College  had  no 
access.  When,  therefore,  the  young  instructor  in  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  appointed  in  the  win- 
ter of  1849-50,  began  in  the  middle  of  that  year  to  teach  the 
freshmen  class  chemistry,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  altogether  on 
illustrated  lectures  and  an  elementary  textbook;  and  this 
chemistry  so  taught  it  was  which  attracted  my  keen  attention. 
In  the  second  half  of  my  first  year  in  Harvard  College,  Mr. 
Cooke  went  to  work  with  enthusiasm  to  create  at  his  own 
expense  a  small  chemical  laboratory  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  basement  of  University  Hall,  which  had  formerly  been 
a  part  of  the  kitchens  of  the  Harvard  Commons,  discontinued 
that  very  year,  1849.  The  other  half  of  the  north  end  of 
University  Hall  was  occupied  by  a  bakery,  to  which  files  of 
men,  women,  and  children  resorted  morning  and  evening  to 
get  various  forms  of  hot  bread  in  baskets  and  yeast  in  pitchers. 
The  water  used  by  the  baker  was  drawn  from  a  well  under 
University  Hall;  and  the  new  privies,  erected  for  the  whole 
college  the  season  before,  were  within  sixty  feet  of  that  well. 
Fortunately  the  baker's  oven  was  hot  enough  to  cook  all  germs ! 
Into  this  laboratory  I  was  admitted  as  a  personal  favor  at 
the  opening  of  my  sophomore  year,  and  there  I  studied  general 
chemistry  and  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  in  my 
leisure  hours  during  the  rest  of  my  college  course.  I  had  the 
advantage  also  of  assisting  Professor  Cooke — Instructor 
Cooke  became  Professor  Cooke  in  1851 — in  the  preparation  of 
his  college  lectures. 
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In  1 85 1  there  appeared  among  the  elective  studies  of  the 
junior  year  lectures  on  mineralogy,  and  among  the  elective 
studies  of  the  senior  year  lectures  on  chemistry.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  elective  courses  was  due  to  the  energy  and 
ambition  of  Professor  Cooke.  I  availed  myself  of  all  public 
opportunities  in  this  direction,  and  of  much  larger  private  o|>- 
portunities.  All  the  studies  of  the  sophomore  year,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  freshman,  were  required  during  my  college 
course;  but  French  and  natural  history  appeared  as  required 
studies.  I  welcomed  these  novelties  in  the  college  course,  and 
then  enjoyed  my  very  first  opportunities  to  study  a  modern 
language  and  the  elements  of  natural  history.  Most  of  the 
class  were  in  my  condition;  and  since  many  had  no  desire  to 
pursue  either  study,  the  excellent  instructors  could  do  but  little 
for  the  class  as  a  whole,  or  even  for  its  more  diligent  members. 
The  fact  that  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  who  had  pro- 
vided him  with  the  best  educational  facilities  of  the  time, 
was  not  able  to  begin  the  study  of  French  till  he  was  sixteen 
and  a  half  years  old,  and  then  began  it  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous conditions,  supplies  an  interesting  comment  on 
the  degree  of  intelligence  with  which  school  and  college  pro- 
grams were  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  misplacement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  history  in  school  and  college  programs. 

Professor  Cooke  was  entrusted  with  two  subjects,  chemistry 
and  mineralog}*,  and  as  professor  of  mineralog>-  he  had  charge 
of  the  mineral  cabinet  of  Harvard  College,  which  was  in  a 
state  of  great  disorder,  but  nevertheless  contained  a  large 
number  of  valuable  specimens.  From  time  to  time  I  had  the 
advantage  of  assisting  Professor  Cooke  in  the  rearrangement 
of  this  valuable  cabinet,  and  in  three  sununer  vacations  I  went 
on  walking  journeys  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
minerals  for  the  cabinet.  Our  journeys  extended  from  Novm 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  on  the  east,  thru  New  England 
to  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  toward  the  south.  This 
was  my  first  experience  of  scientific  field  work.  No  such  ©im- 
portunities were  open  to  students  of  Harvard  College  in  gen- 
eral; and,  indeed,  it  was  many  years  before  field  work  in 
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summer  became  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  natural 
history  departments  of  the  college. 

I  had  come  to  college  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  having  pursued  these  subjects  thru  two 
years  of  college  life,  and  Latin  for  a  third  year  as  an  elective 
study,  I  might  be  said  to  have  had  when  I  graduated  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek  which  was  something  more  than 
elementary;  but  it  was  by  no  means  thoro  or  extensive  from 
the  grammatical  and  rhetorical,  or  the  literary,  point  of  view. 
Mathematics  was  required  thru  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  course,  so  that  by  the  end  of  my  sophomore  year  I 
may  be  said  to  have  obtained  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical,  algebra,  and  analytical 
geometry.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  I  took  elective 
courses  in  mathematics  imder  Professor  Benjamin  Pierce,  who 
was  an  inspiring  tho  unintelligible  teacher.  His  students  all 
caught  something  of  his  ardor,  but  they  never  learnt  to  use 
mathematics  as  a  tool  in  the  pursuit  of  other  subjects;  and 
from  the  modern  point  of  view  my  knowledge  of  mathematics 
when  I  graduated  was  still  wholly  elementary,  tho  I  had 
studied  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  something 
of  analytical  mechanics.  In  chemistry  and  mineralogy  I  had 
learnt  the  laboratory  and  field  method,  and  had  gone  a  little 
beyond  the  elements  of  the  principles  and  the  technic.  In 
no  other  subject  which  I  studied  in  Harvard  College — with 
a  partial  exception  in  the  classics — did  I  get  beyond  the  merest 
elements.  No  student,  however  diligent,  could  get  beyond  the 
elements  in  any  subject  unless  he  went  outside  the  program 
fixt  by  the  college.  This  was  obviously  true  of  philosophy, 
history,  modem  languages,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  po- 
litical science,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  begun  at 
college.  That  I  got  beyond  the  elements  in  chemistry  was  not 
due  to  any  college  arrangements,  but  to  private  opportunities 
unshared  with  even  a  single  other  student. 

No  fresh  graduate  of  Harvard  in  my  time  had  had  a  chance 
to  become  a  real  scholar  himself,  and,  moreover,  he  had  not 
seen  among  his  teachers  a  scholar  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  is  now  used.    Among  all  the  officers  of  instruction  and 
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government  in  the  Harvard  Annual  Catalog  of  1852-53,  the 
only  scholars  in  the  niixlcm  sense  were  Thaddetis  Wtlltani 
Harris,  an  entomoloj^Hsi :  CJeorgc  R.  Xoyes,  professor  of  He- 
brew and  other  Oriental  languages;  Louis  Agassiz.  recently 
appointed  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School;  Benjamin  Peircc,  professor  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics;  Asa  Gray,  professor  of  natural  history; 
Jeffries  Wyman,  professor  of  anatomy,  and  Evangelinus  A. 
Sophocles,  a  Thessalian  by  birth,  tutor  in  Greek.  Francis  J. 
Child,  George  M.  Lane,  and  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  recently  ap- 
pointed professors  of  rhetoric  and  orator)-,  Latin,  and  chem- 
istry and  mineralog}'  respectively,  were  to  become  Kholan; 
but  the  scholarly  training  of  the  first  two  had  been  received 
in  Germany,  while  the  third  was  self-taught.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Professors  Pierce,  Child,  Lane,  and  Cooke,  the 
gentlemen  named  above  had  either  no  contact,  or  very  slight 
contact,  with  Har\'ard  undergraduates;  and  it  is  to  bk  observed 
that  five  of  the  seven  real  productive  scholars  were  in  scientific 
departments.  In  1853  not  a  single  one  of  the  teachers  in 
Harvard  College  had  any  advanced  students — that  is.  students 
who  had  mastered  the  elements  of  a  subject,  and  were  capable 
of  advancing  into  its  larger  fields.  A  graduate  school  of  arts 
and  sciences  had  been  imagined  at  Hanard  in  the  winter  of 
1846-47,  when  under  the  title  of  **  The  Scientific  School  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge  "  **  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  government  of  the  university  for  the  organization  of  an 
advanced  school  of  science  and  literature."  It  was  intendeti 
that  instruction  should  be  given  in  this  school  to  gradaatcs 
and  others  in  the  various  branches  of  exact  physical  sdence 
and  in  classic  learning.  In  the  Catalog  of  1847-48,  scoood 
term,' notice  was  given  that  **  for  the  present  the  opentlont  of 
the  School  shall  be  limited  to  the  Department  of  Physical  and 
Exact  Science."  It  was  not  till  more  than  twenty  ytMX%  hoer 
that  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  came  tnio 
existence  at  Cambridge.  Accordingly,  among  the  members  of 
the  Class  of  1853  there  was  not  a  single  nuin  who  had  mide 
any  large  attainments  as  a  scholar,  altho  with  two  or  three 
exceptions  the  men  were  twentv  vears  of  age  or  more  at 
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graduation.  Three  or  four  of  them,  thru  hard  work  and  for- 
tunate conditions  in  after-Hfe,  acquired  some  distinction  as 
scholars,  tho  hardly  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  scholar 
is  used  today.  Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  college  pro- 
gram of  required  studies,  which  was  supposed  to  cover  for 
every  student  his  whole  time  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years,  and  half  his  time  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and 
which  admitted  a  considerable  number  of  subjects  to  the  re- 
quired program  as  well  as  to  the  lists  of  elective  studies.  A 
course  of  this  character  had  been  maintained  in  Harvard 
College  from  the  beginning,  with  the  gradual  addition  of  new 
subjects  and  with  an  election  among  modern  languages  from 
about  181 7,  and  for  the  parents  and  guardians  of  under- 
graduates an  election  in  respect  to  certain  specified  studies  in 
the  last  three  years  of  the  college  course  after  1843.  I^  1^47 
election  of  studies  during  the  sophomore  year  was  abolished. 
Such  being  the  elementary  condition  of  instruction  in  Har- 
vard College,  how  did  it  happen  that  among  the  graduates 
of  Harvard  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
appeared  historians  like  Jared  Sparks,  John  G.  Palfrey,  Wil- 
liam Hickling  Prescott,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  George  Ban- 
croft, Francis  Parkman,  and  Justin  Winsor;  essayists  and 
poets  like  William  Ellery  Channing,  Frederick  Henry  Hedge, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton;  orators  like  Edward  Everett 
and  Robert  Charles  Winthrop;  jurists  like  Joseph  Story, 
Lemuel  Shaw,  and  Richard  Henry  Dana;  and  such  scientists 
as  Benjamin  Peirce,  Jeffries  Wyman,  and  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gould?  These  all  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Harvard  while 
the  entire  course  of  instruction  was  prescribed,  and  therefore 
elementary  and  superficial  in  every  subject.  Nevertheless, 
these  all  became  distinguished  as  authors.  Should  not  such 
results  raise  our  low  opinion  of  the  course  of  study  they  were 
compelled  to  pursue?  It  ought  to  be  observed^  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  authors  named  above  added 
to  their  college  course  a  professional  training.  Eight  out  of 
the  twenty-three  were  trained  for  the  ministry,  at  that  time 
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the  best  educated  profession.  In  the  second  place,  the  amount 
of  time  and  attention  required  by  a  bright  boy  to  dispose  of 
his  daily  lessons  under  the  prescribed  system  was  but  small; 
and  if  such  a  boy  had  any  taste  for  literature  or  for  some 
branch  of  science,  he  had  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  gratify 
his  taste.  Under  a  prescribed  system  it  is  impossible  to  set 
up  any  high  standard  of  attainment  for  remaining  in  college. 
Several  members  of  my  class  graduated  without  difBctihy  who 
never  were  able  to  recite  any  smallest  portion  of  the  assigned 
lesson  of  the  day  in  any  subject.  It  was  enough  that  they 
attended  punctually  recitations  and  prayers.  Several  were 
quite  unable  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood  in  after-life,  from 
lack  of  any  intellectual  capacity  or  power  to  work.  Even  the 
members  of  my  class  who  stood  really  high  on  the  college 
rank-list  had  a  great  deal  of  leisure  for  outside  reading  aod 
study.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years'  course  I  was  the  second 
scholar  in  the  class;  but  all  the  way  thru  college  I  was  able 
to  apply  myself  with  substantial  results  to  subjects  quite  out- 
side of  the  college  schedules.  At  that  time  it  was  the  custom 
for  undergraduates  who  needed  to  earn  money  for  their  stip- 
port  thru  college  to  keep  school  in  New  England  towns  for 
thirteen  weeks,  beginning  with  Thanksgiving  Day  near  the  end 
of  November.  The  last  six  weeks  of  this  period  was  a  vaca- 
tion for  the  whole  college,  the  summer  vacation  being  then 
only  half  as  long  as  it  is  at  present.  Ehiring  the  rest  of  the 
school-keepers'  absence,  their  classmates  at  the  college  re- 
viewed the  books  they  had  studied  during  November.  October. 
and  a  part  of  September,  making  no  advance  whatever  in 
any  subject.  Here,  then,  was  a  period  of  thirteen  week*,  a 
quarter  of  the  whole  year,  during  which  an  ambitious  boy  or 
an  interested  boy  could  study  what  he  liketl.  ahho  he  w.;< 
much  interrupted  during  the  first  seven  weeks  by  attendance 
at  three  recitations  a  day.  from  which  he  kmrnt  nothing. 
It  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  school-keepers  kmrnt  a 
great  deal  more  during  their  absence  than  their  less  fortooate 
classmates  who  remained  in  Cambridge:  and  this  was  tm- 
doubtedly  tnie.  except  for  the  youths  w  ho  fotind  within  them- 
selves some  adequate  motive  for  intellectual  pursuits.    None 
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of  the  famous  men  mentioned  above  procured  his  real  training 
for  his  great  work  in  after-life  within  the  college  program. 
They  all  had  outside  sources  of  information  and  inspiration. 
This  was  emphatically  true  of  my  classmate  Justin  Winsor, 
who  had  written  his  History  of  Duxhury  before  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age. 

I  took  the  Harvard  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  and  three  months,  and  immediately  set  to  work 
to  learn  French  and  German  and  the  elements  of  accounting, 
while  I  gave  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  the  continuation 
of  my  chemical  studies.  In  the  spring  of  1854  I  was  ap- 
pointed Tutor  in  mathematics  in  Harvard  College  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  having  had  no  experience  in  teaching,  and 
having  studied  no  mathematics  except  that  prescribed  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Harvard  College  course  and  an 
elective  course  thruout  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  selec- 
tion, altho  it  seems  extraordinary  to  persons  accustomed  to  the 
requirements  now  made  of  young  men  who  are  to  teach  mathe- 
matics in  Harvard  College,  was  an  improvement  on  the  com- 
mon practise  of  appointing  law  students  and  divinity  students 
to  be  tutors  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  on  their  way 
to  the  practise  of  their  professions.  I  at  least  had  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  teacher  for  life,  altho  mathematics  was  not 
the  subject  I  preferred.  Four  years  later  I  obtained  official 
standing  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  as  well  as  of  mathematics; 
and  in  1861  I  retired  from  the  department  of  mathematics, 
in  which  I  had  done  elementary  work  for  seven  years. 

Such  preparation  as  I  had  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry  I 
continued  to  procure  while  a  tutor,  thru  the  good  offices  of  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Parsons  Cooke  and  in  his  laboratories,  one  of 
which  was  in  University  Hall  and  the  other  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  Boston.  It  was  not  till  the  years  1863-65 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  chemistry  and  education 
in  Europe. 

The  marking  or  ranking  system  which  obtained  in  Harvard 
College  in  1849-53  was  based  on  a  mark  assigned  by  the 
teacher  to  the  student  each  time  that  he  recited  in  the  class- 
room.    Inevitably  the  attention  of  the  instructor  was  diverted 
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zero  to  eight;  and  the  theory  callcci  for  a  rr< 
student  at  every  exercise  he  attended, 
however,  to  call  on  ever>'  student  at  every  exercist 
cordingly  the  average  mark  of  each  for  the  r-     ' 
actually  made  during  a  month  was  multiple 
of  exercises  in  the  month,  and  this  was  the  monthly  . 
for  each  person.     These  monthly  aggregates  were  addcti  to- 
gether for  each  subject  at  the  end  of  each  half  year;  and  the 
rank-list  for  the  half  year  was  arranged  in  the  order  of  thei^c 
aggregates.     By  adding  the  half-yearly  aggregates  of  each 
student  the  rank-list  of  the  year  in  each  subject  was  prod- 
and  by  adding  the  aggregates  of  each  student  in  all  the  c....- 
jects  for  each  year  the  annual  rank-list  of  the  whole  class 
was  prepared.    These  four  annual  aggregates  of  each  student 
added  together  and  arranged  in  order,  determined  the  positi«>n 
of  each  man  at  the  end  of  the  college  course.     There  were 
no  written  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  terms  or  the  year. 
Certain   oral   examinations  of  a  ver>'   imperfect  character. 
which  were  attended  by  visiting  committees  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  were  held  for  each  subject  at  the  end  of 
each  term;  but  since  the  examination  of  each  stu<lent  \%as 
very   brief,   and   often    failed   to   exhibit   his  knoule<lge  or 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  not  much  weight  could  be  attached 
to  these  examinations  in  making  up  the  semi-annual  t^^grt^ 
gates  by  subject. 

The  common  punishments  for  tardiness,  absence,  or  mis- 
conduct were  deductions  from  these  aggregates;  so  that  a  good 
scholar  might  have  his  standing  in  the  class  much  impaired  bjr 
irregularities  of  conduct;  while  a  poor  scholar  who  was  regular 
in  his  attendance  and  careful  about  his  conduct  coold  keq>  his 
aggregates  unimpaired.  In  short,  the  scale  of  rank  repre- 
sented mixt  results  of  scholarship  and  cond  k«^kI 
scholar  who  "  cut "  prayers,  Sunday  ser\  ices,  and  rcciUtiofii 
freely,  and  was  caught  in  playing  pranks,  might  conie  oat  at 
the  end  of  the  year  far  from  the  head  of  his  class;  while  a 
dunce,  or  a  bright  fellow  who  never  applie<I  himself  to  his 
class-work  but  was  regular  in  attendance  and  avoicM  dedoo- 
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tions  for  misconduct,  got  his  degree,  altho  the  aggregate  of 
his  marks  in  recitation  was  very  low.  The  method  had  ah 
appearance  of  great  accuracy,  but  was  invalidated  in  consid- 
erable measure  by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  each 
student  a  chance  to  recite  at  more  than  one  exercise  out  of 
three  or  even  four,  and  also  by  the  deductions  for  miscon- 
duct. It  made  rank  depend  on  the  power  to  recite  memoriter 
with  tolerable  accuracy  short  passages  from  the  textbooks, 
without  necessarily  obtaining  any  consecutive  knowledge  or 
real  mastery  of  the  subject.  Long  written  examinations  two 
or  three  times  a  year  involve  more  consecutive  study  of  the 
subjects  of  the  examinations  and  a  longer  holding  of  a  line 
of  thought  or  a  developed  argument  than  were  needed  for  the 
brief  oral  recitations  of  1849  to  1853.  Moreover,  the  same 
questions  are  asked  of  every  student — the  only  fair  way  in 
competitive  examinations. 

It  was  not  till  1855-56  that  James  Mills  Peirce  and  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  the  two  Tutors -in  mathematics,  obtained  from  the 
college  faculty  leave  to  hold  written  examinations  in  the  sub- 
jects of  their  instruction  at  the  end  of  the  half  year  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  consent  of  the  faculty  was  given 
reluctantly,  and  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers were  not  pleased  with  the  change.  Even  the  committee 
members  who  had  patiently  attended  four  hours  of  rapid  oral 
examinations  found  it  dull  work  to  examine  the  printed  ques- 
tions and  glance  at  the  written  answers  of  the  students.  These 
were  the  first  semi-annual  written  examinations  ever  held  in 
Harvard  College ;  but  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  method 
was  adopted  in  all  departments. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  students  of  my  time  would  be 
made  more  faithful  in  study  and  be  restrained  from  vice  by 
the  frequent  required  attendances  at  prayers,  church,  and 
recitations.  There  were  prayers  morning  and  evening,  two 
Sunday  services  in  the  day,  and  three  recitations ,  a  day  for 
every  undergraduate,  one  at  an  early  morning  hour,  one  about 
noon,  and  another  in  the  afternoon.  As  an  undergraduate 
and  young  officer  I  was  never  able  to  see  that  these  well-dis- 
tributed attendances  had  any  restraining  effect  on  the  dissi- 
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paled,  any  stimulating  effect  on  the  lazy,  or  any  useful  effect 
on  the  good  students.  It  fell  to  my  lot.  however,  at  a  yoong 
tutor,  to  construct  a  new  tabular  view  of  the  weekly  exermes 
of  all  four  classes,  which  should  maintain  the  same  distribu- 
tion of  the  required  attendances  of  the  individual  student, 
while  the  number  of  sections  of  each  class  for  recitatioQ  par- 
poses  was  increased.  Smaller  sections  meant  that  the  student 
could  be  called  on  oftener  to  recite,  and  that  the  teacher  mttsl 
endure  more  repetitions  of  the  same  lesson.  I  succeeded  in 
making  the  needed  tabular  view,  but  learnt  from  my  -An 
experience  and  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues  that  the  meth<xl 
was  deadening  for  the  teachers,  while  it  was  also  of  doobtful 
value  for  the  students.  The  self-directing  scholar  with  a 
long  view  ahead  and  a  habit  of  sustained  attention  to  one  sub- 
ject could  not  be  produced  on  such  a  distracting  schedule  of 
hours,  or  such  a  marking  system. 

In  the  late  fall  and  the  winter  of  1856-57  I  was  suddenly 
called  upon,  as  a  substitute  for  Professor  Cooke,  who  had 
somewhat  abruptly  severed  his  connection  with  the  Medical 
School,  to  give  the  lectures  on  chemistry  habitually  included  in 
the  regular  annual  course  of  medical  lectures.  This  was  a  novel 
experience  which  proved  to  be  of  considerable  value  to  me  at 
the  beginning  of  my  service  as  President  of  Han-ard  Uni- 
versity. I  became  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  medical 
students  of  that  day,  with  the  nature  of  the  medical  course. 
and  with  the  small  qualifications  for  medical  and  surgical 
practise  with  which  most  of  the  young  graduates  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  were  discharged  upon  the  community. 
The  medical  class  in  1856-57  was  made  up  of  men  whose  previ- 
ous  education  had  been  extremely  various.  There  were  a  few 
college  graduates  and  a  considerable  percentage  who  could 
barely  read  and  write,  while  perhaps  half  of  the  class  ranged 
along  between  these  two  extremes.  There  i**as  not  a  tabontory 
in  the  school,  except  one  untidy,  crowded  dissecting^roooi,  and 
a  small  chemical  laboratory  to  which  Profeifor  Cooke  had 
admitted  a  few  students  to  study  as  yolmiteers  qualitattve 
analysis  and  the  elements  of  medical  chemistry.  No  written 
examinations  were  possible  with  Mich  a  cla*«:  and  the  degree 
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was  given  to  any  candidate  who  past  in  a  majority  of  nine 
subjects  at  an  oral  examination  which  lasted  in  each  subject 
five  minutes  for  each  candidate.  It  was  because  of  his  un- 
availing opposition  to  this  standard  of  graduation  that  Pro- 
fessor Cooke  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  medical 
faculty. 

In  the  first  term  of  1858-59,  when  I  had  become  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  giving  an  elective  course  in  mineralogy  and  crystallog- 
raphy which  was  open  to  those  college  juniors  who  elected 
chemistry,  and  during  the  second  term  of  that  year  a  course 
of  instruction  in  qualitative  analysis  to  the  same  students. 
This  was  my  first  experience  in  the  laboratory  teaching  of 
chemistry.  In  the  first  term  of  1860-61  I  gave  a  course  of 
laboratory  instruction  to  those  juniors  who  elected  chemistry. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  my  title  was  changed  to  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  that  school 
at  a  time  when  the  academic  duties  of  Professor  Horsford, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1847,  underwent  some  change  by  agreement  between 
him  and  the  corporation.  I  remained  in  charge  of  this  lab- 
oratory for  two  years,  and  was  also  required  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  engage  substitutes  for  Professor  Henry  L.  Eustis,  a 
West  Point  graduate,  when  he  went  to  the  war  as  colonel 
of  a  Massachusetts  regiment.  Naturally  I  became  familiar 
with  the  discipline  and  methods  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  with  the  quality  of  its  students.  These  were  very 
different  from  what  I  had  previously  seen  in  Harvard  College. 
Having  some  pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  departments  of 
chemistry  and  engineering  during  these  two  years,  I  also  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  feeble  resources  of  the  school,  and 
with  the  peculiar  methods  of  accounting  which  had  grown  up 
there  in  consequence  of  the  independence  of  each  of  its  pro- 
fessorships. In  those  two  years  I  came  in  contact  with  many 
of  the  students  of  the  school  who  graduated  in  1862,  '63,  '64, 
and  '65.  Out  of  the  fifty-two  graduates  in  those  years,  nine- 
teen became  in  after-life  distinguished   in  various   scientific 
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callings;  and  among  the  students  at  that  time  who  did  not 
graduate  there  were  several  young  men  who  afterwards  be- 
came eminent  in  their  respective  professions,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Henry  Pickering  Bowditch,  William  James,  and  Ed- 
ward Sylvester  Morse.  It  was  a  very  different  group  of 
young  men  from  any  with  which  I  had  been  connected  in 
Harvard  College;  and  my  observation  of  them  gave  mc  great 
confidence  in  the  value  of  a  highly  specialized  instruction,  when 
given  to  youth  who  were  following  enthusiastically  their  nat- 
ural intellectual  proclivities.  The  group,  however,  was  far 
from  homogeneous;  for  the  school  had  been  the  resort  of 
some  students  who  were  lazy  or  incapable  of  success  in  the 
traditional  school  studies,  and  were  therefore  tmaUe  to  enter 
a  college.  There  was  no  attempt  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
the  students  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  except  during 
the  time  when  they  w^ere  about  their  work  in  the  laboratories 
or  the  drawing-rooms.  The  degree  of  the  Scientific  School 
had  from  the  start  been  given  only  to  candidates  who  could 
pass  a  serious  examination  on  their  own  special  studies,  which 
must  have  been  pursued  far  enough  to  qualify  them  tolerably 
for  some  scientific  calling.  It  was  of  great  advantage  to  mc 
to  come  to  understand  the  ideas  of  such  men  as  Louis  Agassix, 
Asa  Gray,  Jeffries  W'yman,  and  Henr>-  L,  Eustis  in  regard 
to  teaching,  investigation,  and  academic  administration  in  the 
interest  of  research. 

At  various  times  between  1854  and  1861  I  had  enjoyed  op- 
portunities of  assisting  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke  in  the  chem- 
ical researches  he  was  then  carr>*ing  for>vard.  and  while  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  chemical  laborator>*  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  I  had  some  chances  to  help  advanced  sttH 
dents  in  chemical  researches  of  their  own.  By  1863.  therefore, 
I  knew  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  studcnl  and 
teacher  what  scientific  research  meant  and  how  to  promote 
it.  A  few  years  later,  in  association  with  my  friend  Profcnor 
Francis  H.  Storer.  I  learned  all  about  the  difficulties  and  the 
joys  of  research  in  the  weighing  and  measuring  science^ 

In  March,  1863.  my  five-year  term  as  Assistant  Proteasor 
came  to  an  end.    Professor  Horsford  had  resigned,  and  Pro- 
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fessor  Wolcott  Gibbs,  a  chemist  already  distinguished  both  as 
a  teacher  and  an  investigator,  was  appointed  his  successor. 
The  corporation  requested  me  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  Scientific  School  until  July,  1863; 
but  at  that  date  my  connection  with  Harvard  College  was 
terminated.  I  then  spent  two  years  in  Europe,  attending 
lectures  in  Paris,  studying  in  several  countries  the  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion, particularly  of  laboratories,  museums,  and  libraries,  and 
spending  five  months  as  a  research  student  in  Professor 
Kolbe's  chemical  laboratory  in  Marburg.  My  professional 
prospects  were  dim;  but  I  adhered  to  the  resolution  formed 
in  1854  to  be  a  college  teacher,  and  I  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
information  which  was  serviceable  when  four  years  later  I 
unexpectedly  became  a  university  administrator. 

Charles  W.  Eliot 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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COMMON  SENSE  AND  THE  ELKC  i  I\  L  .  i .  .  r  .1 

Amid  the  prolonged  and  not  infrequently  futile  discussion 
of  our  American  educational  scrapheap,  commonly  known  as 
the  elective  system,  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen  or 
heard  the  expression  of  a  mere  common-sense  view  of  the 
situation.  I  have  no  intention  of  settling  the  vext  problems 
involved  in  one  way  rather  than  another.  The  sway  of  the 
prevailing  educational  style  may  or  may  not  be  properly  and 
profitably  extended  or  curtailed,  and  only  the  future  can  tdl 
what  the  American  public  will  demand  when  it  has  taken 
stock,  as  before  long  it  must,  of  the  full-fledged  products 
of  this  twentieth-century  doctrine  of  election.  For  it  is 
yet  new  in  its  social  and  nation-wide  results.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  men  who  really  count  in  the  worid 
were  educated  under  the  old  and  more  restricted  courses  of 
study  even  in  those  institutions  which  were  innovators  in 
this  field,  while  of  course  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  country 
have  had  nothing  even  remotely  like  the  fully  developed  elec- 
tive regime  for  more  than  a  decade  or  so.  The  period  for 
the  real  test  of  its  results  is  only  now  beginning,  and  this 
test  will  probably  not  become  acute  until  another  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  have  past,  when  the  products  of  the  prcscnl 
system  of  education  will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the 
ranks  of  the  men  who  now  count.  For  it  is  in  this  group  of 
men  that  the  real  trial  must  be  made.  Any  system  will  turn 
out  a  large  percentage  of  the  inferior  and  mediocre,  but  it 
will  stand  or  fall  mainly  by  the  number  of  first-cUss  men  it 
produces.  Even  relatively  high  averages  arc  not  decisive  here. 
for  a  single  man  of  great  ability  outweighs  a  whole  cargo  of 
the  fairly  fit.  If  it  should  appear  in  the  next  generation  that 
our  present  educational  fetish  produces  only  three  or  four 
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men  of  great  ability  where  the  older  produced  eight  or  ten — 
and  it  would  not  require  a  highly  developed  gambling  instinct 
to  venture  such  a  prophecy — then  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
at  large  will  demand  a  change  and  the  educational  profession 
will  have  to  revise  its  methods. 

But  I  have  no  intention  of  adding  to  or  repeating  current 
criticisms  of  the  elective  system.  In  one  form  or  another  it 
is  here,  and,  despite  the  frequent  signs  of  growing  suspicion 
as  to  its  being  the  sole  prescriptive  remedy,  it  is  here  to  stay 
for  some  years  yet  to  come.  The  real  question  is,  what  course 
to  adopt  in  order  to  secure  a  valuable  education  despite  the 
system,  and  here,  as  already  observed,  I  have  heard  little  or 
nothing  ad  rem.  The  problem  confronts  of  course  only  the 
college  man  seeking  a  liberal  education,  i.e.,  the  candidate  for 
the  bachelor's  degree,  and  not  the  much  greater  numbers  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  purely  professional  work  and  prep- 
aration and  who  are  somewhat  familiarly  called  college  men, 
chiefly  because  of  the  circumstance  that  such  trade 
and  training  schools  are  not  infrequently  appended  to  col- 
lege foundations.  In  all  such  professional  schools  the 
elective  system  has  made  little  headway.  The  men  in 
charge  of  them  know  what  sort  of  product  they  are  expected 
to  turn  out  and  are  quite  certain  therefore  of  just  what  their 
graduates  shall  study  and  in  what  quantities.  Here  and  there 
some  options  are  allowed  in  the  "  trimmings  "  of  the  profes- 
sional training,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  engineering,  agriculture,  commerce,  etc.,  hold 
their  students  to  an  exact  and  rigorously  required  course  of 
study  that  strikingly  reminds  one  of  the  general  type  of  edu- 
cation which  prevailed  among  us  less  than  a  generation  ago. 
That  the  greater  practical  success  of  these  schools  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  their  professions  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
restriction  and  concentration  of  effort  which  they  demand  of 
their  students,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  in  the  results  obtained 
they  contrast  most  favorably  with  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elective  system  thus  dominates  only 
that  range  of  studies  which  seeks  to  impart  culture  in  the 
widest  sense,  and  as  an  educational  theory  it  breaks  down 
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completely  when  applied  to  fields  that  have  a  single,  definite. 
and  concrete  end  in  view.  Yet  on  the  general  presuppotttion 
of  the  **  electors,"  i.e.,  that  the  student  is  the  be$l  judge  of 
what  he  wants  to  take,  surely  the  student  who  U  preparing 
for  a  single,  definite,  concrete  ser\'ice  would  know  better  what 
he  wanted  to  study  and  could  make  his  choice  with  greater 
intelligence,  than  the  one  who  sought  the  higher  and  neces- 
sarily less  easily  definable  things  of  the  spirit.  And  con- 
versely, the  end  in  view  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  being 
much  more  specific  and  limited  in  professional  training,  there 
would  naturally  be  less  need  of  staking  out  so  narrowly  the 
path  than  in  the  vastly  wider  field  and  more  general  aims 
of  a  liberal  education.  Yet,  whereas  among  the  simpler  and 
more  obvious  choices  the  administrators  of  the  professional 
schools  pay  scant  or  no  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  average 
student  to  select  his  own  course  of  study,  because  they  know 
what  their  profession  demands  of  the  tyro,  the  college  authori- 
ties in  the  infinitely  more  complex  field  of  liberal  education. 
by  expecting  little  and  requiring  next  to  nothing,  do  thereby 
tacitly  admit  their  own  ignorance  of  what  a  liberally  educated 
man  is  supposed  to  be,  to  know,  and  to  be  able  to  perform, 
and  leave  practically  all  decisions  in  this  matter  to  the  callow 
and  unsophisticated  youth.  It  were  idle  to  go  further  afield 
in  search  of  the  primal  cause  of  the  prevalent  relative  inef- 
ficiency of  the  college  as  compared  with  the  professional 
school. 

But  to  come  now  to  the  real  point.  What  shall  the  ordinary 
student  do  amid  the  perplexing  offerings  in  the  collegiate 
shop  windows  in  order  to  make  no  irreparable  mistake  during 
his  stay  at  college  in  securing  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion? Well,  to  begin  with,  a  selection  must  obviously  be 
made.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  all  subjccU 
now  offered  in  the  typical  college  curriculum  are  of  equal 
cultural  value — a  position  which  of  course  fe%v  would  at- 
tempt seriously  to  defend  but  which  our  present  organtation 
would  seem  to  imply— the  student  must,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional outside  hint,  make  his  choice  among  them.  Art  is  long 
and  time  is  fleeting,  and  it  is  impossible  to  Uke  any  but  a 
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small  part  of  the  offerings  in  four  years.  One  fairly  trembles 
to  imagine  how  many  years  it  would  consume  to  take  all  the 
courses  actually  given,  not  merely  announced,  in  a  representa- 
tive college.  Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  man  who  has 
set  before  himself  the  attainment  of  a  breadth  and  depth  of 
culture  as  a  worthy  life  aim  will  realize  that  only  the  rudiments 
of  this  culture  can  be  acquired  during  his  college  days.  He 
must  continue  to  build  on  the  foundations  then  laid  and  add 
yet  others  to  his  own,  else  the  fabric  of  his  life  will  resemble 
the  unfinished  tower  of  the  parable,  or  a  richly  planted  garden 
choked  up  and  gone  to  seed.  Perhaps  indeed  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  only  partial  success  of  collegiate  instruction  is 
that  the  ordinary  student  is  graduated  without  the  vivid  real- 
ization that  instead  of  having  attained  culture  he  has  been 
merely  started  on  the  road  that  leads  thereto,  that  only  the 
tender  plants  have  been  set  out  and  that  they  will  need  patient 
tending  before  fruition — but  this  is  only  in  passing.  Granted 
then  that  the  serious  student  realizes  that  the  years  subsequent 
to  graduation  have  a  value  for  intensifying  his  educational 
beginnings  and  knowledge,  and  that  training  in  certain  lines  of 
study  must  inevitably  be  put  off  until  then,  if  secured  at  all, 
the  vital  significance  of  a  wise  choice  during  his  four  years 
at  college  becomes  more  apparent  than  ever.  This  point  of 
view  compels  a  classification  of  studies  into  those  which  can 
profitably  and  readily  be  pursued  after  graduation  and  those 
which  can  not.  And  here  let  me  make  the  caveat  that  by 
"  profitably  and  readily  "  I  do  not  mean  as  well,  or  efficiently, 
but  I  wish  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
studies  are  not  only  pursued  outside  of  colleges,  but  frequently 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  outside  than  inside  col- 
leges, and  in  a  very  useful  and  profitable  manner,  even  if 
not  quite  so  well  as  they  might  be  when  conducted  under  col- 
lege professors  in  the  methods  and  with  the  surroundings  of 
the  best  college  life. 

To  take  the  most  striking  examples  first.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  or  very  expensive  to  gain  any  first-hand 
knowledge  of  observational  astronomy  or  astro-physics  outside 
of  the  college.    A  few  observatories  do  exist  apart  from  edu- 
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cational  institutions,  but  they  arc  not  readily  accessible.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  whoever  wishes  to  work  along  these 
lines  must  do  so  at  some  time  during  his  coUege  coone.  Ex- 
ception must  constantly  be  made  of  the  extremely  rich,  to 
whom  wellnigh  all  things  are  possible,  but  the  ordinary  college 
man  is  not  of  that  class.  At  the  other  extreme,  training  in 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  to  a  certain  degree  the- 
oretical, can  be  obtained  practically  everywhere  in  this  cotm- 
try.  The  average  college  graduate  will  surely  find  himself  in 
a  place  where  fair  to  good  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  music 
is  available,  either  in  conservatories  and  special  Khools  or 
under  private  teachers.  It  follows  therefore  that,  if  a  young 
man  wishes  to  know  much  of  both  astronomy  and  music  and 
at  the  same  time  can  not  at  all,  or  at  least  conveniently,  do 
work  in  both  subjects  while  in  college,  it  would  be  far  wiser  for 
him  to  put  off  his  study  of  music  until  some  time  after  gradua- 
tion and  study  his  astronomy  when  and  where  alone  he  has 
the  opportunity.  In  the  same  class  with  astronomy  belong 
those  other  subjects  in  which  proper  instruction  makes  im- 
perative the  availability  of  expensive  material  equipment,  pri- 
marily of  course  the  pure  sciences,  as  chemistry,  biology, 
physics.  Into  the  same  group  with  music  will  fall  to  a  great 
degree  the  modem  languages.  Certainly  if  a  man  wishes  to 
learn  Spanish  or  German  for  mere  practical  purposes,  his 
lot  will  scarcely  fall  in  any  spot  where  he  can  not  aeaire 
teachers — of  varying  competency,  to  be  sure,  but  who  know 
their  language,  whether  they  teach  it  well  or  not — while  all 
cities  of  any  size  have  schools  of  languages.  Of  course,  if 
the  history  or  the  literature  of  a  modem  language  he  sought. 
the  opportunities  are  not  quite  so  abundant  outside  of  college. 
Yet  a  man  who  already  has  any  fair  idea  of  what  good  lit- 
erature is  can  very  readily,  upon  acquiring  the  elements  of  the 
language,  read  Anatole  France.  Hauptmann,  or  D*Anttanaio. 
without  much  guidance,  while  for  the  classic  writers  in  eich 
literature  scores  of  guides  exist  in  the  shape  of  histories  of 
letters,  biographies,  commentaries,  and  annotated  editions, 
which  to  a  large  degree  may  take  the  place  of  the  college 
teacher.    Besides,  in  the  present  state  of  intellectual  interests 
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in  this  country  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  form  little  clubs  or 
circles  from  two  or  three  up,  in  which  representative  foreign 
authors  can  be  read  or  even  studied  with  interest  and  profit. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  a  case  where  a  young  man  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  choose  a  science  or  one  of  the  less  impor- 
tant modern  languages,  say  Spanish,  or  Swedish,  purely  for 
cultural  or  educational  purposes.  Let  him  bethink  himself 
that  he  is  very  unlikely  to  learn  anything  of  zoology  say  (tho 
he  may  pick  up  some  information  about  it)  after  graduation, 
while  he  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  study  his  Spanish  or 
Swedish  whenever  he  wants  to,  whereas  instruction  in  French 
and  German  may  be  secured  in  almost  any  community.  Other 
things  being  equal,  therefore,  the  young  man,  if  in  doubt, 
would  naturally  take  the  sciences  while  in  college. 

Another  class  of  subjects  is  that  in  which  the  material  equip- 
ment is  neither  elaborate  nor  expensive,  but  the  inherent  dif- 
ficulties are  great,  in  that  demand  is  made  for  long-continued 
and  complicated  logical  processes  where  errors  are  very  likely 
to  slip  in  and  any  single  error  is  certain  to  vitiate  the  total 
conclusions,  and  w^here  it  is  hard  for  the  beginner  to  detect 
his  errors  unaided.  Such  subjects  are  mathematics,  philos- 
ophy, the  ancient  languages,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  the  earliest  periods  of  the  modern  languages,  i.e.,  Old 
French,  Old  High  German,  Anglo-Saxon,  Gothic,  etc.  Here 
the  material  equipment  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  twenty- 
five  dollars'  worth  of  books  would  carry  you  wxll  into  any  one 
of  these  subjects,  but  the  complications  are  such,  the  mistakes 
of  the  beginner  so  numerous  and  so  difficult  for  him  to 
detect,  that  it  requires  great  and  persistent  intellectual  effort  to 
make  profitable  headway  in  studying  these  subjects  alone. 
Furthermore,  the  opportunities  for  studying  them  under  per- 
sonal instruction  upon  leaving  college  are  comparatively  re- 
mote. There  is  perhaps  some  faint  chance  in  mathematics,  but 
even  then  only  in  the  lower  and  simpler  branches,  while  the 
opportunities  are  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible  when 
you  come  to  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Sanskrit.  And  therefore 
our  student-ass  between  the  two  haystacks  should  realize  that 
if  he  rejects  mathematics,  or  Greek  while  in  college,  he  is 
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practically  excluding  himself  from  all  the  ctilfura!  values  that 
these  subjects  contain  for  the  rest  of  his  lift 

There  are  yet  other  fields  of  knowledge  in  which  the  point 
of  view  is  the  only  matter  of  much  consequence.  Such  are, 
for  example,  history,  economics.  soci«jlogy.  and  polttkal 
science.  Here  the  store  of  facts  is  enormous,  and  they  are  in 
large   part   readily  accessible.     The  cliflFcrence   fjetween  the 

trained  and  the  untrained  mind  herein  r  -     • •  -     -h 

in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  as  in  the  -  d 

sense,  or  attitude  of  mind.  This  can  be  given  frecjuently  by 
a  good  teacher  in  a  single  course,  or  in  a  few  weeks.  Once 
acquired,  the  student  has  a  standard  of  intellectual  reference 
which  he  can  use  without  essential  modification  in  transfer- 
ring his  field  of  study.  Thus,  if  a  man  has  acquired  the  his- 
torical sense  by  a  detailed  study  of  ancient.  «)r  early  medi  ' 
history,  where  perforce  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  tht 
crimination  and  proper  valuation  of  sources,  it  is  ob\'iousIy 
idle  for  him  to  spend  semesters  or  years  in  college  in  exer- 
cising this  historical  sense  in  one  field  after  another.  Or  if 
he  has  secured  it  in  studying  one  phase  of  .American  history, 
why  take  any  large  numl)er  of  the  courses  on  that  subject 
which  the  typical  American  college  offers?  Or  in  economics, 
once  the  correct  point  of  view  is  obtaine<l.  a  man  can  add 
to  his  economic  knowledge  ad  libitum  after  graduation. 
there  is  no  need  in  taking  course  after  course  in  the 
subject  while  in  college  for  a  liberal  e<lucation.  And  so  our 
student  again  will  doubtless  find  it  necessar>-  to  take  one  or 
two  courses  perhaps  in  each  of  these  groups  as  a  bws  for 
the  future  superstnicture.  but  he  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
'  load  up  *'  on  these  subjects  to  any  ver>'  great  extent  Let 
breadth  and  content  of  economic  and  historical  knowledge 
come  from  future  reading,  and  of  cour>«  civiliied  man 

who  lays  any  claim  to  culture  in  these  days  makes  some  effort 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  historical,  economic,  and  po- 
litical questions  at  every  favorable  op|M)rtunity. 

As  for  English,  one  must  be  careful  of  one's  words  before 
this  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.     In  so  far  as    •  1  corrert 

viewpoint,  or,  as  Mr.    \rn<>l<l  w-"^-^  -^i^-.  a  "  : ^:one,*'  the 
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same  is  true  of  it  as  of  historical  and  politico-economic  ques- 
tions. A  little  of  the  right  kind  in  the  college  course  is  enough. 
But  surely  there  is  no  occasion  for  taking  course  upon  course 
of  mere  reading  and  reporting  for  a  liberal  education,  and  to 
one  trained  in  the  more  serious  and  not  infrequently  grim 
aspects  of  the  old  classical  education  it  seems  little  short  of  a 
travesty  for  credit  to  be  given  any  one  who  will  merely  consent 
to  inform,  delight,  and  amuse  himself  by  reading  Shaw,  or 
Tennyson,  or  Byron,  or  Addison,  or  Milton,  or  Shakspere, 
or  anybody  else  who  ever  wrote  good  and  entertaining  Eng- 
lish. Certainly  all  these  authors  can  be  read  after  one's  col- 
lege days  are  over,  and  will  be  read  by  all  but  the  intellectu- 
ally warped  and  torpid,  and  to  cast  pearls  before  them  is  in 
any  event  a  vain,  if  not  a  dangerous,  experiment.  In  so 
far  as  instruction  in  English  really  gives  a  man  a  mastery 
of  his  own  language,  every  one  will  say  God  Speed.  But 
here  the  English  courses  must  submit  to  the  strictest  examina- 
tion for  efficiency,  and  many  are  not  as  yet  convinced  that 
very  much  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines.  Parallel 
with  the  development  of  widespread  and  time-consuming  exer- 
cises in  composition  there  has  run  a  steady  cheapening  and 
coarsening  of  the  language,  and,  tho  no  one  would  claim  that 
the  increased  study  of  English  has  caused  this  condition,  it 
certainly  has  done  little  or  nothing  towards  delaying  the 
process.  The  teacher  of  the  classics  seldom  accomplishes  a 
tithe  of  what  he  wishes  he  might,  but  I  know  of  nothing  that 
so  fills  him  with  an  abiding  sense  that  he  has  accomplished 
something  as  an  examination  of  the  sort  of  English  an 
undergraduate,  or  even  a  graduate  ordinarily  employs  after 
years  of  high  school  and  college  exercises  in  what  was  to 
start  with  his  mother-tongue.  It  is,  besides,  a  most  contesta- 
ble assumption  that  frequent  exercises  in  writing  themes  con- 
stitute the  best  preparation  for  securing  real  mastery  of  a 
language.  In  fact  the  formal  study  of  language,  its  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  bears  but  scant  relation  to  the  ability  to  handle  it 
effectively.  Much  of  the  very  noblest  of  Hellenic  literature 
was  produced  long  before  Protagoras'  epoch-making  discovery 
of  the  three  genders  and  the  four  moods,  and  all  the  really 
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great  literaiuiL  -  i  Hellas  was  proilucal  bctorc  cxcrcinrs  in 
themes  and  compositions  became  the  vogue.  Never  clwl  any 
nation  throw  itself  with  greater  subtlety  and  nvjre  self-sacri- 
ficing  toil  into  the  pursuit  of  formal  rhetoric,  the  nicetieji  and 
refinements  of  vocabulary,  of  structure,  of  coii  nd 

of  cadence  than  did  the  Hellenes  in  the  age  oi  :      ic; 

and  never  was  greater  intellectual  effort  frittered  away  ujwm 
the  production  of  the  trivial  or  the  meaningless — no,  not  even 
in  the  futile  debates  of  the  Scholastics.  The  -  *  ■  '— ^  Kl<*ry 
of  Greek  letters  was  won  when  men  had  sotn  to  %sky 

and  groped  about  for  the  means  of  expression.  A  kimlly 
oblivion  has  almost  wholly  destroyed  the  products  of  an  age 
that  had  indeed  learned  the  mechanics  of  expression  but  had 
no  message. 

To  conclude,  one  might  draw  up  a  table  of  those  subjects 
which  ( I )  must  be  studied  in  college,  if  ever,  e.g.,  the  sciences 
(including  psychology),  mathematics,  the  ancient  languages, 
and  the  early  periods  of  the  mo<lem  languages;  (2)  those 
which  ought  to  be  studied  in  college  at  least  so  far  as  the  point 
of  view  is  concerned,  but  pursued  further  after  graduation, 
e.g.,  philosophy  and  logic,  history,  economics,  p«>litical  science. 
English  literature,  and  the  motlem  languages  as  literar> 
cism;  (3)  those  which  may  be  taken  in  college,  but  can  with 
profit  be  both  \yegun  and  continued  after  graduation,  e.g.. 
English  literature  and  the  modem  lauguages  as  mere  reading 
and  for  practical  purposes,  art.  music,  household  scieoce.  etc. 

W.  A.  Oldpatheji 

The  Ui«ivEit8iTY  OP  Illimois 


BOTANY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE^ 

There  is,  perhaps,  less  need  at  the  present  time  than  for- 
merly to  preface  this  article  with  an  explanation  that  the  study 
of  botany  is  no  longer  a  question  of  mere  classification  and 
terminology;  and  yet  there  still  remains  among  many  persons 
the  opinion  that  the  botanist  is  instinctively  a  collector,  and 
consequently  a  classifier,  rather  than  a  student  of  plants  as 
living  organisms.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  same  people  persist  in  the  assumption 
that  there  is  nothing  of  general  importance  or  of  compelling 
interest  in  the  study  of  plants.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  aims  and  desires  of  the  modern  teacher  of  botany, 
such  a  point  of  view  is  palpably  a  mistaken  one,  for,  if  any- 
thing, the  pendulum  has,  perhaps,  swung  a  little  too  far  away 
from  what  has  been  called  the  "  knowing  of  plants."  To 
"  know  your  plants  "  in  former  days  meant  the  ability  to  name 
every  form  which  might  be  met  in  an  afternoon  walk,  largely 
disregarding  the  profoundly  interesting  and  important  struc- 
tural or  physiological  facts  that  they  might  exemplify,  or  the 
relation  of  plant  life  to  general  biological  problems.  So  much 
has  the  trend  of  today  turned  away  from  the  study  of  merely 
descriptive  botany  that  students  sometimes  complain  their 
course  in  botany  has  not  given  them  enough  opportunity  to 
learn  the  names  of  plants,  thus  placing  the  less  experienced 
teacher  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary  as  to  whether  it  be  better 
that  the  student  be  instructed  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  plant  structure  and  behavior  or  that  he  simply  be  enabled 
to   name   the   individual   plants   which   may   be   seen   in   his 

^  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the 
EducationiAl  Review  for  April,  May,  September,  October,  November,  De- 
cember, 1910,  March  and  May,  191 1. 
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walks  abroad.  There  is.  however,  no  doubt  as  to  which  is 
preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  training  and  general  educa- 
tion, and  botanical  teachers  are  today  universally  agreed  that 
it  is  the  principles  which  should  be  taught  as  affording  th€ 
student  a  comprehensive  outlook  over  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  is  in  reality  of  the  first  imp<jrtance  to  the  human  race. 
Ability  to  name  the  flowers  is  an  interesting  accomplishment 
for  the  amateur,  but  as  a  mere  avocation  it  is  not  a  pursuit 
which  in  itself  often  leads  to  any  great  intellectual  advance 
for  the  student,  and  may  degenerate  into  an  occupation 
scarcely  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  collecting  of  postage 
stamps. 

The  most  ardent  enthusiast  would  scarcely  maintain  that 
each  and  every  college  student  should  be  required  to  pursue 
the  science  of  botany,  even  in  its  modem  mode  of  presenta- 
tion,  but  it  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  study 
of  plants  may  be  made  as  good  a  vehicle  for  training  and 
also  for  affording  as  wide  an  outlook  on  the  whole  field  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  any  other  of  the  sciences.  If  it  is 
admitted  that  science  in  some  form  is  indispensable  in  a  col- 
lege course,  it  may  be  further  conclwletl.  if  what  has  been 
said  is  true,  that  botany  has  a  place  in  the  curricidum. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  discuss  here  in  detail  the  content 
of  any  one  course  or  series  of  se<iuential  courses  in  botany, 
which  will  fulfil  the  requirements  indicatefl  above,  except  in 
so  far  as  particular  topics  may  exemplify  the  purpose  or  illus- 
trate the  mode  of  attack  of  the  teacher  in  developing  a  con- 
sistent scheme  of  study  in  the  subject.  Rather  it  will  be  the 
attempt  to  show  what  botany  is  capable  of  as  a  means  of 
scientific  discipline. 

For  the  very  reason  that  botany  is  no  longer  merelr  the 
study  of  gross  morpholog>*  largely  exprest  in  ter 
classification,  there  is  less  ease  than  there  used  to  be  ni  uc- 
limiting  it  sharply  from  other  sciences,  not  the  least  indeed 
of  its  advantages,  e<lucationally  speaking.  Formerly  thcrt 
was  commonly  understoo<l  to  be  a  fairly  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  exact  experimental  sciences,  like  physics  and  chem- 
i5;tr>-.  and   the  purely  obser>'ational  ones,  like  botany  and 
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zoology,  at  least  as  they  were  taught.  Now,  however,  the 
great  increase  in  the  development  of  the  experimental  side, 
which  in  its  last  analysis  leads  to  the  provinces  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  makes  botany  for  instructional  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  itself,  a  science  in  which  pure  observation  is  greatly 
tempered  by  experiment.  Such  a  combination  is  a  peculiarly 
fortunate  one,  and  it  is  just  here  that  botany  presents  prac- 
tical educational  advantages  over  almost  any  other  science. 
We  have,  then,  the  possibility  of  training  students  in  direct 
observation  from  natural  objects  in  conjunction  with  observa- 
tion of  experimental  phenomena  from  which  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  more  or  less  indirectly. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  the  development  of  the 
faculty  of  observation  is  so  simple,  so  fundamental,  that  it 
should  be  cared  for  by  the  most  elementary  form  of  science 
teaching,  namely,  nature  study  in  the  schools,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  thing  with  which  the  college  should  be  concerned.  How- 
ever, while  undoubtedly  much  can  be  done  along  this  line  in  the 
schools,  it  remains  for  the  college  to  take  up  the  training  where 
the  schools  must  necessarily  leave  off.  The  kind  of  discipline 
which  should  be  given  to  college  students  is  beyond  the  powers 
of  persons  of  lesser  mental  growth  than  is  normal  at  the 
average  college  age. 

At  once  the  strictly  utilitarian  pedagog  may  ask  what  is  the 
value  of  training  in  accurate  observation  if,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  one  can  get  along  comfortably  in  this  world  without 
very  precise  understanding  of  one's  surroundings.  Granted 
that  this  is  true,  that  we  may  attain  measurable  happiness  and 
prosperity  and  still  remain  ignorant  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  tree  which  shades  us  from  the  hot  sun,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  more  keenly  we  react  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  environment,  the  more  we  raise  ourselves  above  the 
ruck  of  humanity  and  thereby  reap  a  certain  advantage. 

To  attempt  to  answer  a  question  at  once  so  simple  and 
yet  so  complex  as  the  importance  of  being  able  to  see  things 
as  they  are  without  prejudgment  or  prejudice,  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  expound  a  truism.  From  a  strictly  practical  point  of 
view,  it  is  true  that  it  would  no  doubt  be  impossible  to  follow 
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a  chain  of  circumstances  lo  show  how  such  knowledge  inight 
enable  the  averajjc  man  to  survive  where  another  perished, 
or  similarly  how  it  mi^'ht  enable  him  to  win  fame  ami  fortune 
where  another  remained  obscure  and  impoverished.  The  value 
is  the  same  which  comes  from  training  in  any  kind  of  clear 
thinking,  whether  it  l)e  that  of  nintlufnitii -<  ..r  I. .im.-  i.r  f»i^ 
botany  of  which  we  speak. 

The  means  of  acquiring  this  type  ot  training  is  no  more 
arduous  than  the  attainment  of  any  other  intellectual  gosl 
which  is  worth  while,  and  is  quite  as  interesting;  but  it  does 
demand  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  instnictor  to  obtain  the  results  desired.  It  i« 
thru  the  laboratory,  where  the  student  comes  in  actual  contact 
with  the  living  material,  that  this  is  possible.  He  learns  in 
the  beginning  that  each  line  that  he  draws  has  its  meaning 
and  that  no  careless  slipshod  sketch  can  represent  with  ac- 
curacy the  object  before  him.  He  then  further  finds  that 
sins  of  omission  are  equally  fatal  to  accurate  representation 
as  sins  of  commission.  He  must  recognize  the  naked  truth. 
It  is  not  the  question  of  his  own  or  any  one  else's  opinion 
whether  a  certain  appearance  is  or  is  not  as  he  thinks  he  has 
observed  it,  but  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  he  is  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  object  itself  for  his  answer.  Another  point  of 
advantage  is  the  segregation  of  the  student  in  the  laboratory. 
since  he  is  thereby  forced  to  do  his  own  work  and  his  own 
thinking.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  instructor  if  he  is  helped  X*^^ 
much  or  is  allowed  to  be  prejudiced  by  drawings  or  descrip- 
tions of  the  objects  studied.  It  was  just  this  spirit  which 
imbued  the  teaching  of  the  elder  Agassiz.  and  which,  in  a 
modified  form,  is  still  recognized  as  an  important  principle 
of  the  best  instruction.  Of  course,  like  all  thing*  ^hwI  in 
themselves,  the  practise  of  making  the  student  work  for  him- 
self can  be  overdone,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  ontofptny  of 
the  mental  development  «»f  an  individual  to  recapitulate  in  toio 
the  phylogeny  of  the  development  of  a  science.  And  if  it 
were  not  impossible,  certainly  it  \\  .uld  be  absurd.  It  is  for 
the  instructor  to  make  sure  tl  tudent  does  ool  waste 

his  time  and  energ)-  in  floundering  among  problems  that  his 
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experience  could  not  enable  him  to  solve,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  simply  information  which 
the  student  needs.  Even  the  best  scholar  will  think  he  sees  what 
he  is  told  to  see,  be  his  instructor  a  book  or  a  person,  and  if 
informed  before  he  has  made  an  attempt  to  investigate  for 
himself,  he  gains  no  power  to  overcome  difficulties  in  observa- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  in  the  increase  in  power  of  a  previ- 
ously untrained  faculty  which  makes  this  instruction,  if  prop- 
erly carried  out,  profitable  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  particular  observational  problems  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  laboratory  will  ever  face  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  outside  world;  in  all  probability  they  will 
not;  but  the  necessity  of  independent  observation  and  of 
drawing  conclusions  therefrom  certainly  may  face  him,  and 
he  can  meet  them  more  successfully  if  his  mind  and  his  eye 
are  habituated  to  work  coordinately.  Preeminently  in  the 
laboratory  is  this  training  afforded;  a  slow  process,  perhaps, 
and  an  expensive  one,  too,  educationally  considered,  but  more 
than  worth  the  cost  both  in  time  and  energy.  Lest  a  misun- 
derstanding arise,  particularly  among  those  who  consider  lab- 
oratory training  simply  methodological  and  suitable  only  for 
those  who  intend  to  make  a  life  career  of  biological  study,  let 
it  be  emphasized  that  the  -problems  put  before  the  student 
should  be  carefully  chosen,  so  as  to  be  within  the  range  of 
his  possible  interest,  and  sufficiently  varied  so  as  to  avoid  a 
merely  tiresome  repetition  of  endeavor.  The  student  should 
be  led  on  to  investigate  the  object  of  his  study,  to  interpret 
it  first  in  his  own  terms,  and  later  to  modify  his  interpreta- 
tions by  outside  help  in  so  far  as  he  may  have  been  wrong  in 
the  first  place.  It  is  unfortunate  that  among  some  the  labora- 
tory method,  which  in  reality  affords  one  of  the  best  pedagog- 
ical excuses  for  the  study  of  science  in  college,  is  misunder- 
stood and  has  fallen  into  a  certain  disfavor.  It  is  regarded 
wrongly  too  often  as  a  study  in  the  methods  of  some  special 
science.  Nothing  could  be  more  false  in  the  matter  of  labora- 
tory teaching  as  it  is  applied,  at  least  in  modern  botany. 
Methods  other  than  those  dictated  by  simple  logic,  by  common 
sense,  if  you  will,  cut  no  figure  whatsoever.     Terminology 
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even  is  cut  down  to  its  lowest  terms.  The  work  resolves  itself 
fundamentally  into  seeing  things  as  they  are,  interpreting  the 
observations  by  the  simplest  processes  of  clear  thinking,  and 
finally  recording  both  the  object  itself  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  it,  with  strict  honesty.  The  net  result  is  clear 
seeing,  clear  thinking,  and  a  clear  conscience.  Xo  better  drill 
in  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  intellectual  integrity,  and 
the  absurdity  and  waste  of  any  shilly-shallying  ways  can  be 
afforded  than  by  the  lalwratory  method,  particularly  as  applied 
in  the  biological  sciences.  Granting  it  to  be  possible  to  attain 
such  desirable  ends  by  laboratory  study  in  a  botanical  course 
— and  experience  teaches  that  it  is — we  have  a  service  of  no 
mean  importance  for  the  study  of  plants  to  render  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education,  and  a  service  which  is  needed  in  the 
college  as  much  as  in  the  school. 

The  general  value  of  a  single  course  in  botany  for  the 
average  student  rests,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  a  vepr  con- 
siderable extent,  and  perhaps  principally,  upon  how  lar  the 
kind  of  training  indicated  above  has  been  given  to  the  stu- 
dents. But  if  one  important  aim  in  the  study  of  botany  in 
the  college  course  is  the  manner  of  training  which  it  affords 
in  a  certain  type  of  clear  thinking,  there  should  not  be  for- 
gotten another  lesser,  tho  entirely  legitimate  purpose,  namely, 
the  increasing  of  the  pleasurable  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  the  world  and  consequently  the  enlargement  of  the  ability 
for  rational  enjoyment  of  life.  To  that  type  of  mind  which 
instinctively  turns  toward  the  natural  objects  around  it.  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  forms  and  l)ehavior  of  plants 
must  add  not  inconsiderably  to  the  satisfaction  of  existence. 
To  gratify  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  this  sort  is  not  only  a 
proper  function  of  the  college  course  in  botany  but  a  duty 
which  is  imposed  u|)on  it.  This  aspect  is  undmibtetlly  emo- 
tional or  esthetic  in  its  nature,  and  as  such  is  likely  to  be 
decried  by  those  who  preach  science  for  science's  sake.  With 
the  natural  distaste  for  anything  approaching  the  sentimental. 
not  a  few  confuse  such  an  attitude  toward  a  science  as  a 
matter  for  reproach,  and  even  in  those  who  may  advocate  it 
there  is  often  a  somewhat  shamefaced,  apologetic  expressiofi 
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of  their  approval.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  the  thrill  which  comes  from  such  a  source 
or  why  we  should  assume  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward 
knowledge  of  anything,  lest  it  excite  a  pleasurable  reaction 
and  just  so  far  enrich  our  lives.  Such  an  attitude  is  entirely 
too  Puritanical.  The  man  who,  in  his  walks  abroad,  has  a 
sense  of  the  significance  of  plants  as  living  organisms,  who  can 
more  or  less  justly  appreciate  the  role  they  play  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  and  may  even  weave  his  thoughts  about  them  into 
his  philosophy  of  life,  is  surely  a  gainer  by  his  knowledge. 
All  this  feeling  may  be  legitimately  developed  without  re- 
course in  any  way  whatsoever  to  mawkish  sentiment.  There 
are  many  persons,  laymen  as  well  as  scientists,  who  so  greatly 
fear  anything  which  seems  to  hint  at  a  whole-souled  and  living 
enthusiasm  in  nature  that  they  lean  backwards  in  their  attempt 
to  walk  erect.  It  is  for  just  such  persons  that  this  point  of 
view  is  invaluable  in  developing  an  important  human  char- 
acteristic which,  being  latent,  might  eventually  become  atro- 
phied for  want  of  use.  The  man  who  can  take  a  real  and 
lively  interest  in  nature  is  supplied  with  an  avocation  for  the 
mind  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  times  of  stress. 

There  is  nothing  better  adapted  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
in  a  certain  type  of  mind  than  one  of  the  so-called  natural 
sciences,  and  of  these  botany  is  certainly  not  the  least  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  said  that  imagination 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  an  individual  in  deter- 
mining his  success  for  himself  and  his  value  to  the  community, 
and  therefore  any  means  by  which  this  orderly  imagination 
may  be  cultivated  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  popularly 
thought,  perhaps,  that  the  proper  field  for  such  cultivation 
is  in  literature  or  art  or  music,  but  in  no  less  degree  does 
science  make  an  appeal,  and  make  it  often,  to  a  mind  which 
does  not  react  to  any  of  the  so-called  humanistic  studies,  tho 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  one  necessarily  precludes  the 
other.  If  science  then  adds  its  quota  to  the  development  of 
a  properly  ordered  imagination,  without  which  real  progress 
is  hampered,  botany  can  well  play  its  own  part  in  attaining 
this  end,  and  any  instruction  in  the  subject  which  fails  in 
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endeavoring  to  afford  such  a  ttimulus  faiU  tn  an  ii 
respect  in  justifying  its  existence. 

One  important  phase  of  this  traii..*,^  ..i  li.c  niMginauon. 
which  in  this  day  is  strongly  accentuated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, devolves  especially  upon  liotany.  That  is.  (he  imt^lencc 
upon  the  respect  for  plants  or  the  aggregation  of  fAun§  as 
organisms  which  have  other  uses  than  directly  affording  •'— • 
clothing,  or  shelter  for  man.  The  student  leams  that  i. 
dividual  tree  or  aggregation  of  trees  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  magazine  of  lumber  to  l)e  consume<l  ruthlessly  or  dim- 
ply wasted.  Knowledge,  tempered  by  imagination.  »bo%i  s  that 
the  tree  or  forest,  even  in  regard  to  man's  own  selfish  interests. 
must  be  respected.  In  short,  the  whole  question  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  plant  products  of  the  coimtry.  or  of  the  whole 
world,  is  not  unconnected  with  an  understanding  of  what  the 
living  plant  is  and  how  it  behavo  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
more  persons  there  are  who  haNe  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  these  important  questions,  the  more  hope  there  is  of  esui>- 
lishing  a  public  opinion  in  such  matters  that  in  the  end  will 
be  of  immeasurable  advantage  to  the  community.  Here  wc 
have  an  important  function  of  botanical  instruction  in  the 
college,  at  least  in  continuation  of  what  may  have  been  leametl 
in  the  school,  if  not  as  originating,  indeed,  as  it  must  in  many 
cases,  in  the  college  itself. 

We  have,  then,  two  functions  of  botanical  trainttt^  *.^Hic 
from  the  informational  content  of  any  course— one  the  trmin- 
ing  in  the  interpretation  of  objects  seen,  the  learning  to  know 
something  as  it  really  is,  and  the  other  the  develofNnciit  of 
the  rational,  emotional,  or  imaginative  instincts  of  the  stu- 
dent's mind. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  pbce  of  botany 
in  a  college  course  from  a  purely  informational  side,  we 
might,  in  the  first  place,  treat  it  as  an  applied  icience,  and 
point  out  the  utilitarian  fields  in  which  trained  botanists  can 
earn  their  livelihood  and  make  themselves  of  use  to  the  com- 
munity; but  since  that  is  >o  large  a  field,  and  since  also  it  » 
rather  apart  from  the  general  trend  of  these  articles,  we  will 
pass  it  over  with  simply  this  mention.    But  it  is  germane  to 
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call  attention  to  its  importance  in  preparation  for  work  in 
professional  schools.  It'  is  the  writer's  belief  that  a  knowledge 
of  botany  is  second  only  to  zoology  for  students  who  propose 
to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  Not  only  in  its  relation  to 
bacteriology,  but  in  the  general  physiology  of  plants,  will  the 
prospective  medical  student  find  much  that  is  of  value  to  him. 
Many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  general  physiology 
are  better  exemplified  and  can  be  more  easily  demonstrated  in 
plants  than  in  animals,  and  the  points  of  similarity  as  well 
as  dissimilarity  are  highly  illuminating.  It  is  true  that  to 
be  most  useful  to  this  class  of  students  a  somewhat  special 
course  might  best  be  devised;  but,  taking  it  all  in  all,  espe- 
cially when  one  considers  the  training  that  is  obtained,  a 
medical  student  could  well  afiford,  with  great  advantage,  to 
elect  a  general  course  in  the  principles  of  the  subject. 

Now  as  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  botanical  instruction 
there  is  a  very  wide  range  of  possibility.  Let  us  consider 
first  a  general  introductory  course  dealing  in  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  subject,  the  course  beyond  which  most  students 
do  not  go.  A  certain  amount  of  botanical  fact  must  of  course 
be  presented  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  student.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  discuss  in  detail  here  either  the  extent  of  fact 
or  the  method  in  which  it  is  acquired.  There  are  numerous, 
perhaps  equally  good,  schemes  which  may  serve  this  purpose, 
depending  not  a  little  on  the  natural  bent  of  the  instructor; 
but  in  certain  matters  there  should  be  some  agreement.  First, 
the  relation  of  the  science  to  other  fields  of  knowledge  should 
be  accentuated,  whether  it  be  to  the  obviously  allied  one  of 
zoology  or  to  the  more  remote  one  of  economics.  This  is 
especially  important  where  the  introductory  instruction  is 
given  to  students  young  in  their  college  careers.  Not  only 
does  this  method  lead  to  a  proper  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject  itself,  but  also  to  a  more  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  possibilities  of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowl- 
edge, for  the  ramifications  of  a  subject  like  botany  are  so 
many  and  so  far-reaching  that  it  touches  upon  many  lines. 
It  is  perfectly  germane  for  the  botanist  to  dwell  considerably 
upon  chemistry  and  physics;  indeed,  without  such  treatment  no 
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proper  presentation  of  modern  boUny  cmilcl  be  made,  for  ibe 
physiology  of  plant  orj^^nisnin  is  dermitcly  traceable  to  futida* 
mental  chemical  and  physical  hapi>eninK!i.  Likewise  fgtfAo^, 
physiography,  and  metcorolog)-  are  in  no  Amall  mcatiire  di- 
rectly  articulated  with  the  study  and  undemiarHltng  of  pbnt 
life.  In  the  consideration  of  the  pr»s!iihilitic?i  for  pbnt  proiluc- 
tion  presented  by  various  regions  or  by  various  mctlrjds  of 
culture,  we  have  one  phase  of  botanical  study  whirh  may 
touch  pretty  vitally  upon  economic  questions.  ap- 

posed that  the  instructor  should  pose  :it    n  njch 

matters  and  thereby  render  himself  n  .    •   is  emnjf^h 

to  attract  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  student  on  these  diflFermt 
phases  that  he  may,  if  he  choose,  investigate  them  more  thomly 
by  more  special  study.  There  should  be  no  excuse  for  the 
indictment  of  narrowness  against  such  a  course. 

Next,  perhaps,  attention  should  be  called  and  examples  given 
of  the  different  types  of  reasoning  by  which  botanical  fact* 
have  been  established.  In  a  sense,  this  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  subject,  and  botany,  with  its  diversified  fitV\s  of  interests, 
gives  excellent  examples  of  various  t)*pes  of  scientific  reason- 
ing. The  interpretations  of  homologies,  the  significance  nf 
classifications,  the  construction  of  phylogenctic  relationships, 
the  proper  place  of  teleological  reasoning  in  the  interprctatioci 
of  structure  or  behavior  and  many  other  subjects,  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  explanation  and  e.xemplificatian  of 
the  philosophical  aspects  of  the  science.  A  proper  treatment 
of  such  matters  adds  directly  to  the  mental  training  of  iKe 
student.  intro<lucing.  as  it  does,  direct  application  of  modd 
of  thought  perhaps  not  previously  within  his  ken.  or.  if  known. 
known  only  in  an  academic  way. 

In  common  with  zoology,  botany  affords  an  opporttmitr  for 
understanding  the  problems  of  evolution  upon  n^  tncoo- 

siderable  accent  should  be  laid.  In  connect;  ..  :h  this. 
genetics  and  heredity  find  their  place.  In  the  gmeral  intn>- 
ductory  course,  then,  from  the  stricti);  infonnati<itial  side,  ^t 
would  accentuate  morpholog>'.  both  external  and  intcrml.  an<l 
physiology,  treating  of  classification  onlv  as  it  tUusintCS  the 
general  principles  of  phylogem 
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The  following  year  would  be  naturally  spent  with  a  more 
careful  study  of  morphology  of  plant  forms,  for  it  is  a  capital 
mistake  to  attempt  a  fuller  consideration  of  physiology  until 
the  student  has  a  thoro  basis  of  morphology.  Physiology 
being  the  more  compelling  side  of  botanical  study,  there  is 
a  tendency  nowadays  to  rush  into  a  consideration  of  function 
before  the  student  understands  the  organs  which  functionate. 
This  tendency  is  common  to  both  elementary  botany  of  schools 
as  well  as  that  of  college  work.  While  it  is  the  writer's  firm 
belief  that  the  study  of  morphology  alone  is,  in  the  larger 
sense,  somewhat  profitless,  he  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  to 
attempt  to  study  the  functions  of  an  organism  before  its  struc- 
ture is  grasped  is  like  trying  to  run  an  automobile  without 
understanding  the  morphology  of  its  mechanism.  Everything 
runs  smoothly  until  an  inhibition  or  acceleration  of  some  func- 
tion takes  place,  and  then  the  would-be  chaufTeur  is  in  a  quan- 
dary, and  progression  usually  ceases  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  over-accentuation  or  too  early  consideration  of  physiology 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  desire  to  make  the  subject  attractive,  a 
praiseworthy  and  excellent  purpose,  but  one  which  can,  like 
every  other  good  thing,  be  overdone. 

The  more  purely  physiological  point  of  view  is  taken  up 
again  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  third  year,  when  the  student 
has,  besides  increasing  his  botanical  equipment,  presumably 
improved  that  in  other  sciences,  particularly  in  chemistry. 
This  should  by  all  odds  be  the  most  attractive  year,  for  the 
student  should  be  able  to  come  pretty  close  to  some  of  the 
vitally  interesting  problems  of  organic  response. 

This  would  usually  complete  the  botany  which  an  under- 
graduate studies,  for  the  subject  would  be  commonly  begun 
in  the  second  year;  but  for  those  who  have  a  fourth  year  at 
their  disposal  several  lines  of  activity  are  open.  The  morpho- 
logically inclined  can  return  to  their  favorite  field,  either  in 
the  study  of  the  higher  or  lower  forms,  while  the  physiologist 
can  take  up  some  more  intensive  work  in  his  line. 

While  a  sequential  course  of  three  or  four  years  has  been 
sketched  out,  there  will  naturally  be  but  few  who  undertake 
such  extended  work.    To  the  great  bulk  of  students  who  elect 
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the  subject  the  general  introductory  cour^^e  \%ill  tt^ftwtvX  the 
sum  total  of  their  lx)tanica1  Mudies.  It  i»  for  thi*  rcm«on 
that  the  first  year  shcnild  lie  very  carefully  ptannerl.  and  flKwld 
be  conducted  by  whosoever  in  a  given  de|)artmefil  tiM  the 
widest  range  of  experience.  A  usual  line  of  activity  open  to 
persons  who  are  interested  in  botany  after  they  leave  college. 
is  that  of  studying  the  flora  of  the  region  where  they  live, 
the  old-fashioned  type  of  botany,  and  one  that  aUowancc 
should  be  made  for  in  any  group  of  botanical  courses  to  col- 
lege, but  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  this  need  not  degenerate 
into  the  mere  naming  of  plants.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
properly  trained  amateur  botanist  of  to<lay  should  differ  from 
that  of  his  counterpart  of  two  generations  ago,  for  he  ihoold 
be  interested  in  the  relation  of  his  plants  to  their  enviromneot, 
to  their  heredity,  and,  in  general,  to  larger  philosophic  con- 
siderations. 

In  closing,  there  is  one  word  that  may  be  added,  namely, 
that  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  in  both  a  purely  pedagogical 
and  informational  sense,  botany  and  zoolog)'  rank  eqtaUy 
with  physics  and  chemistr>'  in  suitability  for  a  re<iuircd  science 
option  in  the  college  course. 

Herbert  M   Kicil 

Barnard  Collrgk 

Columbia  University 


CHANCE  AND  MAN 

As  one  reviews  the  history  of  human  progress,,  from  primor- 
dial conditions  to  the  highest  of  modern  achievements,  he 
becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  truest  measure  of 
man's  advance,  individually  and  collectively,  is  the  degree  in 
which  chance  has  been  eliminated  from  the  issues  involved 
and  positive  certainty  set  up  in  its  stead.  Stated  in  this  form, 
this  principle  has  as  yet  been  but  slightly  realized,  even  by 
the  philosophers,  poets,  and  prophets  of  the  race;  while  to  the 
rank  and  file  it  is  still,  practically,  an  unknown,  or  at  least 
an  unrecognized  quantity. 

With  primitive  man,  chance  was  the  chief  factor  in  his  life. 
His  food  supply  was  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  it,  and 
shelter  and  clothing  were  similarly  conditioned,  li  he  went 
out  to  hunt,  he  took  his  chances  of  finding  game,  and  he  fished 
by  the  same  rule.  If  he  were  a  shepherd,  he  led  his  flock 
where  pasture  chanced  to  be.  The  first  human  habitation  was 
a  hole  in  the  rocks  which  its  occupant  chanced  upon,  and 
the  scant  clothing  he  and  his  wore  was  of  chance  origin  and 
adaptation.  These  are  the  records  of  individual  man  in  his 
earliest  estate. 

Collectively  considered,  the  same  chance  factors  are  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  early  conditionings  of  the  race  that  their  re- 
cital seems  superfluous.  When  a  plague  broke  out  among  a 
people  or  tribe,  its  members  had  no  protection  against  its  rav- 
ages, but  each  one  had  to  take  his  chances  of  perishing  from 
its  unrestricted  attacks.  Famine  ran  riot  after  a  chance  un- 
favorable season,  and  there  Avas  no  way  of  warding  off  its 
devastations.  The  sailor  on  the  high  seas  took  his  chances 
of  surviving  the  storms  he  was  ill  prepared  to  weather,  and 
the  farmer  knew  not  when  he  sowed  his  seed  what  the  harvest 
would  be.     But  as  man  has  progrest  in  the  scale  of  being 
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all  these  conditions  have  changed,  to  a  greater  or  k 
and  the  measure  of  his  advance  is  the  total  of  his 
tion  from  the  chances  which  so  long  held  him  in  thrall. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  study  to  trace  in  dcUil  the 
eliminations  of  chance  from  human  undertakings  in  the  thoo- 
sand-and-one  enterprises  men  have  been  ami  now  are  engaged 
in;  but  such  record  would  be  too  difficult  and  extended  for  tlus 
paper.  All  that  is  needed  for  the  purpose  in  hand  it  to  cslal^- 
lish  the  general  principle  as  heretofore  stated,  and  this  haa 
been  done  to  the  required  degree  of  certainty. 

In  view^of  this  principle  it  follows,  first,  that  the  chief 
end  and  aim  of  all  education  whose  purpose  it  is  to  forward 
human  progress  should  be  of  a  kind  that  helpt  to  eliminate 
chance  as  a  factor  in  human  endeavor  and  to  set  ttp  in  its 
stead  positive  certainties  which  can  be  banked  on  beyond  per- 
adventure.  Of  course  to  obtain  such  result  in  supreme  degree 
is  as  yet  a  far-off  divine  event;  but,  none  the  less,  it  is  one  to- 
wards which  the  whole  creation  must  move,  if  it  ever  gets  on. 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  bring  to  the  test  of  efficiency  in 
establishing  such  chanceless  conditions  any  and  all  educative 
means  and  methods  that  have  ever  been  used,  or  which  are 
now  in  vogue.  Here,  again,  a  detailed  and  itemised  study  of 
the  phenomena  would  be  both  interesting  and  profitable,  bat 
space  forbids  its  elaborate  consideration.  Only  the  fcoeral 
idea  of  proving-up  educative  agencies  in  this  way  can  he 
broached  and  from  this  certain  conclusions  arri%*ed  at.  Of 
these,  the  single  principle  to  be  insisted  upon  is  this :  that  any 
form  of  education,  the  pursuit  of  any  study,  that  has  in  it  a 
large  element  of  indefiniteness  does  not  tend  to  eliminate  the 
element  of  chance  from  the  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of 
the  pupil  who  pursues  it.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
and  educational  exercises  which  lead  the  student  to 
positive,  preconceived,  and  definitely  striven- for  resuhsdo 
to  help  him  or  her  into  a  condition  in  which  chance 
a  constantly  diminishing  factor,  and  hence 
individual  in  the  scale  of  human  progress. 

This  docs  not  mean  that  it  is  possible  to  enumerate,  study 
by  study,  such  as  will  help  or  hinder  in  achieving  the  end 
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sought.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  study  could  be  named  which 
would  act  uniformly  and  equally  in  all  cases,  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  The  application  of  the  principle  should  follow 
the  bent  of  mind  of  each  pupil  in  every  case,  certain  studies 
serving  here,  and  others  as  well  or  better  elsewhere.  The 
one  point  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  is  this :  that  if 
any  given  study  fails  to  lead  the  student  to  habitually  secure 
chanceless  results,  such  study  is  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  that 
particular  student.  This  is  the  ultimate  and  never-failing  test 
of  the  educational  value  of  any  study  for  any  individual. 
If  the  reader  will  review  his  own  experiences  as  a  student  he 
will  become  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but,  by  way  of  demonstration,  an  instance  in  point  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

The  writer  well  remembers  a  classmate  in  Latin  to  whom 
a  translation  was  like  trying  to  put  together  a  Chinese  puzzle 
in  which  no  sense  of  the  relationship  of  any  part  to  any  other 
part  was  in  any  way  apparent  to  his  mind,  and  of  how  his 
teacher  used  to  say  to  him,  after  listening  to  the  malformed 
sentences  which  the  poor  boy  painfully  pronounced :  "  Shake 
them  up  again,  George !  Shake  them  up  again ! "  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  work  and  all  like  it  can  never  tend 
toward  the  elimination  of  chance  from  the  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  of  students  who  are  as  ill  matched  to  what  they 
are  set  to  do  as  was  this  pupil,  and  whose  efforts  yield  such 
haphazard  results.    The  case  cited  is  not  solitary. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  great  favor  which  is 
now  being  shown  toward  concrete  educational  means  and  meth- 
ods, such  as  are  offered  in  manual  training  and  domestic 
economy  courses  of  study,  is  grounded  in  the  fact  that  for 
the  great  mass  of  pupils  who  attend  our  public  schools  these 
studies  offer  the  maximum  of  opportunity  for  the  elimination 
of  chance  as  a  means  of  producing  the  results  sought.  When 
a  boy  is  set  to  fit  two  boards  together  so  that  they  will 
"  match  "  perfectly,  or  a  girl  to  make  and  bake  a  loaf  that 
shall  be  of  high  quality,  the  results,  in  both  cases,  are  almost 
entirely  determined  by  the  skill  of  the  worker,  and  the  element 
of  chance,  both  in  performance  and  product,  dwindles  desirably 
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near  the  vanishing  point.  This  may  not  be  true  for  all 
pupils,  certainly  not  for  all  with  equal  potency,  but  it  Mrdy 
obtains  with  the  vast  majority  of  them.  The  pursuit  of  these 
studies  in  our  schools  is  demonstrating  the  utilitarian  value  of 
concrete  educational  work  as  a  factor  in  human  profrcss  in 
that  it  tends  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  eliminating  chance  from 
the  outcome  of  human  endeavor. 

Nor  should  the  principle  announced  be  held  to  apply  to  edu- 
cational affairs  alone,  since  it  is  equally  potent  and  forceful 
in  all  life  pursuits.  Even  amusements  can  rightfully  be  brouglil 
to  the  same  test  and  their  excellences  or  demerits  truthfully 
determined  by  the  same  rule;  this,  perhaps  in  a  general  rather 
than  in  a  specific  way,  but  the  conclusion  reached  has  to  be 
respected,  no  matter  what  we  may  wish  about  it.  Judged 
by  this  standard,  dice  and  roulet,  and  all  similar  games  would 
fall  under  condemnation,  since  chance  is  the  sole  factor  in  their 
make-up,  and  most  games  at  cards  would  suffer  if  checked 
up  in  this  way.  Hoyle,  who  is  counted  as  the  best  authority 
regarding  card-playing,  declares  that  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  results  in  a  game  of  whist  are  pure  chance;  and  the  same 
ratio  is  probably  true  in  most  games  at  cards.  That  it  may 
serve  to  amuse  to  now  and  then  sit  down  and  interestedly 
watch  how  "  the  cards  will  run  "  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  that 
it  is  well  to  indulge  very  freely,  much  less  to  be  addicted  to 
engaging  in  an  exercise  in  which  chance  is  so  dominant  a 
factor,  can  not  be  granted.  This  conclusion  is  specially  9^ 
plicable  to  young  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  chess,  checkers,  billiards,  ninepins,  base- 
ball, football,  and  many  other  similar  games  that  nsiffat  be 
named,  meet  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the  principle  at 
issue,  since  their  results  depend  so  largely  on  the  skill  of  the 
players  rather  than  upon  the  clement  of  chance.  Of  course 
there  are  modifying  circumstances  that  can  be  IcfitiBHMy 
urged  regarding  the  practise  of  these  games,  but  the  gcatfil 
rule  holds  good,  after  all. 

Again,  the  relative  values  of  the  various  piufciSKMH  and 
occupations  of  life  can  be  accurately  detennined  by  the 
ciple  set  forth  in  this  paper.    At  this  stage  of  the 
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there  is  no  need  of  going  into  details,  since  each  reader  can 
make  up  a  list  to  suit  himself  and  prove  the  same  out  by  the 
rule.  But,  in  brief,  it  should  be  said  that  many  professions 
and  occupations  that  were  once  almost  v^holly  at  the  mercy 
of  chance  are  now  largely  redeemed  from  the  influence  of 
that  baleful  factor.  Agriculture  was  for  many  centuries  al- 
most the  worst  of  chance  games.  Doubtless  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  farmers  have  the  name,  some  of  them  at  least,  of 
being  the  most  venturesome  gamblers  in  the  world.  But 
today,  while  the  rainfall  and  the  frosts  are  still  beyond  con- 
trol, farming  is  becoming,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  a  cer- 
tain industry,  almost  unequalled  in  the  definiteness  of  its 
rewards.  Cereals  are  now  sown  and  cultivated  in  such  manner 
as  almost  to  insure  a  bountiful  harvest,  while  the  fruits  of 
trees  and  vines  are  rescued  with  unerring  certainty  from  the 
ravages  of  chance  storms,  chance  insects,  and  chance  diseases, 
till  the  husbandman  can  now  be  quite  positively  sure  that  his 
crates,  boxes,  and  barrels  will  be  filled  in  due  season. 

The  list  of  occupations  which  are,  and  are  becoming,  chance- 
less  need  not  be  itemized  further;  but  it  may  not  be  unprof- 
itable for  the  reader  to  note  where  stock- jobbing  would  rank 
if  measured  by  this  principle,  also  mining  for  gold  and  silver 
and  some  other  similar  enterprises.  In  professional  life, 
surely  medicine,  especially  on  its  surgery  side,  is  fast  becom- 
ing wellnigh  chanceless,  while  the  law  may  be  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  However,  so  long  as  it  is  currently  held  that 
''  Even  God  Almighty  can  never  tell  what  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  will  be,"  the  practise  of  this  calling  can  not  be  so  very  con- 
ducive to  the  cultivation  of  the  virtue  of  certainty  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  those  who  pursue  it.  Still,  under  the  action 
of  the  forceful  law  of  progress  in  all  the  activities  of  life, 
it  must  come  to  pass  that  these  things  shall  not  always  be  as 
they  now  are. 

Concerning  the  clerical  profession ? 

As  we  approach  the  higher  issues  of  social  life,  the  force 
of  this  principle  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  as  a  valua- 
ble asset  in  human  progress.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wars 
which  the  world  has  seen  have  had  their  beginnings  in  chance 
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and  their  outcomes  have  largely  been  determined  by  the  mmt 
cause.  But  we  are  beginning  to  see  greit  intematioiMt  differ- 
ences settled  on  a  basis  of  equity  and  justice  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms  arrayed  by  the  chance  whim  or  pMtioo  of 
some  man  or  woman  who  happened  to  want  to  "  g«t  even  ** 
with  somebody,  or  "  pay  off  a  grudge." 

Probably  the  highest  achievements  of  this  principle  are 
found  in  the  realm  of  animate  life- forms.  Doubtless  the 
variations  in  plants  and  animals  have  always  been  caused  by 
intelligently  directed  energy,  but  none  of  this  was  primarily 
under  the  control  of  man;  and  hence,  so  far  as  humanity  was 
concerned,  such  changes  were  matters  of  chance.  But  as  time 
has  gone  on  man  has  entered  this  field  of  purposeful  direction 
of  the  life- force,  and  his  guiding  hand  is  now  seen  in  thou- 
sands of  definite  and  predetermined  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  into  whose  present  status  the  element  of  chtoce 
enters  not  a  whit.  To  such  degree  is  this  true  that  it  can 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  propagation  of  plants  and  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  chance 
but  one  of  definite  scientific  certainty.  Here  not  only  have 
the  hopes  of  discoverers  been  realized,  but  the  utmost  dreams 
of  wild  enthusiasts  have  been  surpast. 

It  is  these  achievements  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
elimination  of  chance  as  a  factor  in  human  affairs  will  pro- 
gress with  the  years  till  it  shall  disappear  altogether.  This, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  arc  some  fields  in  which  it 
still  reigns  supreme,  even  at  this  late  day,  and  the 
which  are  arrayed  against  its  extermination  seem 
surmountable.  In  this  case  comes  the  cause  of  the  physical 
maintenance  of  life  for  the  wh<)le  human  family.  Even  the 
suggestion  of  eliminating  chance  from  this  region  of  its  now 
almost  universal  sway  meets  with  a  shake  of  the  head  from 
all  but  a  scattered  few,  and  to  most  it  teems  hapomStk^  for 
innumerable  and  even  unthinkable  reasons.  For  the  most  part« 
it  is  today  beyond  conception  that  there  can  ever  be 
lished  an  order  of  living  in  which  the  wholesom 
of  ever>'  human  life  shall  be  as  assured  as  the  riningof  the  son. 
So  far  in  the  future  is  ^•"'^  r-?i...m»tiatii»n  that  as  yet  the 
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very  idea  can  not  be  embodied  in  a  name  for  it,  tho  attempts 
to  do  this  have  been  as  many  as  they  have,  so  far,  been  futile. 
And  yet,  in  the  eternal  working  of  the  principle  of  chance 
extermination  from  the  course  of  human  affairs,  such  condi- 
tion must  some  day  be  reached. 

Still  further  ahead  is  the  cause  of  eugenics  which  even  to 
speak  of  is  now  almost  to  mention  the  forbidden,  and  one 
hardly  dare  ask  the  question:  Will  chance  ever  be  cast  out 
from  the  highest  function  of  human  beings,  or  must  souls 
forever  be  incarnated  at  haphazard  ? 

The  processes  of  evolution  are  so  slow,  in  their  tireless 
workings,  that  their  watchers  and  noters  sometimes  grow 
heartsick ;  but,  from  what  they  have  already  accomplished,  we 
are  warranted  in  prophesying  what  they  will  yet  effect.  And 
since  man  has  become  a  factor  in  helping  to  forward  evolu- 
tionary processes,  in  so  many  of  the  ways  in  which  the  life- 
force  manifests  itself,  it  is  not  too  much  to  maintain  that, 
nature  and  man  working  together  and  in  harmony,  conditions 
will  some  day  be  established  which  will  make  it  certain  that 
every  soul  bom  into  this  world  shall  enter  by  the  gate  of 
definite  purpose  and  assurance  rather  than  at  the  portal  of 
chance.  It  must  be  possible  that,  sometime,  in  all  the  human 
family,  the  art  of  love  will  be  discovered,  taught,  and  acquired, 
and  the  science  of  procreation  studied  and  mastered.  Under 
the  persistent  working  of  the  principle  of  chance  elimination, 
the  day  of  the  Superman  will  sometime  dawn. 

And  because  these  things  are  so,  study  and  investigation 
as  to  the  laws  that  pertain  to  the  growth  and  betterment  of 
all  forms  of  life,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are  strictly 
in  order;  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  such  helpful  dis- 
coveries as  may  be  found,  to  teach  those  who  come  after  so 
that  wisdom  shall  take  the  place  of  folly,  and  "  I  know  "  shall 
supplant  "  I  guess "  or  "  may-be-so "  in  all  the  realms  of 
human  activity — this  is  the  highest  service  that  any  soul  can 
render  to  the  race.  Here  lies  the  labor  for  the  original  re- 
searcher, the  teacher,  and  the  schools  of  all  sorts,  for  the  days 
that  are  to  come.  -y^^  Hawley  Smith 

Peoria,  III. 


VI 
LORD  MORLEY  ON  LANGUAGE  AND  U  i  tKA  i  UKE  • 


[As  President  of  the  English  Assodatioo,  Lord  Morlcjr  of 
delivered  a  few  months  ago  a  distinguished  •ddrctt  wludi  Ims  kna  aacb 
discust  in  England.    At  the  request  of  tertral  mdtfi^  iIm  Uwntm  to  |M 

to  reproduce  herewith  the  report  of  Lord  Morlcy's  iildiHi  ti  it 

in  the  London  Times.] 


I  owe  you  my  warm  thanks  for  the  honor  you  have 
me  in  choosing  me  to  be  your  President  for  the  year.  AloQf 
with  my  gratitude  goes  a  very  keen  sense  that  I  can  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  special  educational  objects  that  joor 
association  exists  to  promote.  Personally  I  can  not 
ber  that  I  was  ever  taught  English.  At  school  I  once 
peted  for  an  English  prize  poem,  without  stKcess,  bal  not 
without  an  encouraging  compliment  from  the  heftdmtster  that 
my  heroic  poem  contained  the  promise  of  a  sound  prose  style. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  a  part,  tho  as  a  constant  karner 
I  can  not  but  take  an  interest  in  the  varioot 
points  connected  with  English  teaching  that  figure  in 
transactions.  They  are  important,  they  are  full  of  life,  of 
experience,  and  of  real  enthusiasm.  They  open  new  probkoii 
for  what  is,  after  all,  if  we  look  at  it  in  all  iu  bemrinp,  the 
most  responsible  of  professions.  It  is  not  for  roe  to  lOSlnKt 
teachers  in  their  own  arduous  business.  Whether  the  tcKb- 
ing  of  English  is  over-methodixed,  whether  frammtkal  ter- 
minology should  be  uniform,  whether  in  English  graiiuuar 
der  should  cease  to  be  recognized,  or,  at  any  rate, 
be  emphasized;  whether  a  sentence  containing  a 
clause  is  to  be  called  a  simple  sentence ;  whether  future  perfect 
in  the  past  is  the  right  name  for  a  certain  fcnM  of  ill  fhtm 
and  many  others  I  am  sure  that  they  touch  points  of  fctf 
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significance  both  for  scientific  analysis  of  language,  and  for 
teaching  habits  of  accurate  distinction  which  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  slovenly  and  orderly  minds. 


THE  TEST   OF   GOOD   WRITING 

I  have  heard  of  one  singularly  attractive  writer  of  my 
generation  now  dead  who  used  to  teach  his  pupils  that  the 
true  test  of  good  writing  lay  in  the  adverbs.  Adjectives, 
he  said,  usually  took  you  little  further  than  the  expression  of 
broad  characteristics;  it  is  the  adverb  that  displays  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  thing,  and  a  precise  use  of  the  adverb  is  the  sure 
sign  of  a  truth-loving  mind.  This,  I  admit,  strikes  me  as 
rather  a  subtle  flavor,  but  such  matters  are  for  experts,  and 
for  this  afternoon  you  will  allow  me  to  let  them  slumber. 
An  observation  of  your  secretary's  struck  me  as  hitting  the 
real  mark  of  your  proceedings.  She  says  of  a  certain  author 
that  he  takes  us  into  that  atmosphere  of  beauty,  more  or  less 
frequent  excursions,  but  which  are  necessary  to  help  us  ta 
endure  what  she  calls  the  rush  of  life  and  the  enforced  ugli- 
ness of  much  of  our  surroundings.  Grammar,  philology,, 
rules  of  rhetoric  are  indispensable  apparatus.  They  are  a 
worthy  exercise  for  careful,  ingenious,  and  erudite  minds. 
But  all  this  technic  is  only  a  means  of  access  to  those  treas- 
ures of  our  literature,  that  in  the  old  famous  words  are  with 
us  in  the  night,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  prime,  stir  youth  and 
refresh  age,  adorn  success,  and  to  failure  furnish  shelter  and 
consolation. 

It  is  no  trifling  concern  that  exercises  your  association,  no- 
art  of  abstruse  pedagogic,  no  pedantry,  like  Carlyle's  favorite 
example  of  the  fiery  grammarian  who  cried  out  against  his 
rival,  "  May  Heaven  eternally  confound  you  for  your  theory 
of  the  irregular  Greek  verbs."  The  case  has  been  explicitly 
opened  at  least  in  one  of  its  parts  in  the  rather  startling  sen- 
tences with  which  Mr.  Hartog  some  three  or  four  years  ago- 
began  his  excellent  little  book  on  the  Writing  of  English, 
The  sentences  were  four — ^the  English  boy  can  not  write 
English,  the  English  boy  is  not  taught  to  write  English,  the 
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French  boy  can  write  French,  the  French  boy  writes  Frcncli 
because  he  is  taught.  On  Mr.  Hartos^'t  plim  for  wgfgkykag 
French  methods  to  English  scholastic  circuniftaiicct,  I  can 
venture  on  no  opinion.  If  there  is  substanct  in  the  fim  two 
of  his  propositions,  the  significant  thing  \%  not  merely  that 
the  boy  can  not  write  and  is  not  taught  to  write  Engfish,  but 
the  sort  of  indifTcrcnce  implied  in  such  a  state  of  facts  in  the 
general  atmosphere  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  tongues,  and  tn 
these  days  far  the  most  widely  spread  and  far  the  most  power- 
ful  of  tongues. 

I  was  asked  the  other  day  how  many  members  of  Fariia- 
ment  had  ever  read  a  page  of  Milton's  Areopagitica.  I  won- 
der. I  would  not  too  confidently  answer  even  for  another 
place.  Your  object  is  to  get  both  parents  and  teachert  to 
shake  off  this  indifference,  whatever  it  amounts  to,  for  it  may 
be  that  even  teachers  are  not  always  animated  by  ddight, 
which  among  the  elect  falls  little  short  of  passion,  for  the 
glorious  literature  they  have  to  teach.  I  do  not  mean  that 
people  do  not  care  for  books  and  libraries.  The  evidence  is 
all  decisively  the  other  way.  But  the  library  without  the 
school  is  of  as  little  avail  as  schools  would  be  without  the 
library.  A  library  is  a  labyrinthian  maze  without  a  chie  to 
one  who  has  never  been  trained.  I  will  not  say  systematically. 
but  even  in  the  elements  of  English  language  and  literature. 

ENGUSH  AS  A  UNIFYING  AGENT 

I  called  English  the  most  widespread  of  living  tOQgiKft. 
Surely  not  the  least  stupendous  fact  in  our  British  anoab  b 
the  conquest  of  a  boundless  area  of  the  habitable  globe  by 
our  English  language.  There  is  no  parallel.  Yon  have  been 
told  here,  I  see,  that  Arabic  is  or  has  been  our  rival  Tbb 
is  a  proposition  that  needs  far  deeper  limiutions  and  qoaltficn- 
tions  than  I  can  either  set  forth  or  examine.  Arabic  scfaobra 
assure  me  that  tho  Arabic  in  Islamic  lands  for  some  three  or 
four  centuries  became  the  medium  for  an  active  propagation 
of  ideas,  and  tho  by  the  Koran  it  retains  its  hoM  in  its  own 
area,  and  keeps  in  its  literary  as  distinct  from  its 
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form  the  stamp  of  thirteen  centuries  ago,  yet  there  is  no  real 
analogy  or  comparison  with  the  diffusion  of  English.  Latin 
is  a  better  analogy.  Latin  was  universally  spoken  pretty 
early  in  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  somewhat  later  in  the  prov- 
inces on  the  Danube.  In  the  East  it  spread  more  slowly,  but 
by  the  Antonines  and  onwards  the  spread  of  Latin  was  pretty 
complete,  even  in  Africa.  Greek  was  common  thruout  the 
empire  as  the  language  of  commerce  in  the  fourth  century. 
St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  pains  were  taken  that  the  Imperial 
state  should  impose  not  only  its  political  yoke  but  its  own 
tongue  upon  the  conquered  peoples,  per  pacem  societatis. 

This  is  what,  among  other  things,  is  slowly  coming  to  pass 
in  India.  Tho  today  only  a  handful,  a  million  or  so,  of 
the  population  use  our  language,  yet  English  must  inevitably 
spread  from  being  an  official  tongue  to  be  a  general  unifying 
agent.  An  Englishman  who  adds  to  the  glory  of  our  lan- 
guage and  letters  will  deserve  Caesar's  grand  compliment  to 
Cicero,  declaring  it  a  better  claim  to  a  laurel  crown  to  have 
advanced  the  boundaries  of  Roman  genius  than  the  boundaries 
of  Roman  rule.  Whether  Julius  was  sincere  or  insincere,  it 
is  a  noble  truth  for  us  as  well  as  for  old  Rome. 


THE  HUGE  AUGMENTATION  OF  READERS 

Looking  at  contemporary  conditions,  what  is  there  to  strike 
us?  We  can  not  miss  the  leading  fact  that  two  enormous 
changes  have  come  to  pass  within  the  last  two  generations. 
One  is  the  rise  of  physical  science  and  invention  into  reigning 
power  thru  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  activity  and  interest. 
The  other  is  the  huge  augmentation  of  those  who  know  how 
to  read  and  who  have  come  under  the  influence  of  books.  Or 
shall  we  say  of  printed  matter?  For  if  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  legions  who  travel  by  rail,  literature  means  too  often 
books  that  are  no  books  and  only  a  more  or  less  respectable 
provision  for  wasting  time.  The  Headmaster  of  Eton  a  year 
ago  told  you  boldly  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  there  is  the 
greatest  abundance  of  bad  literature  that  ever  was  known  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  the  cheapest  and  most  accessible 
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bad  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tt  quite  true, 
to  the  point,  masterpieces  are  now,  in  cheap  form,  fmdifig  a 
market  in  overwhelming  numbers.  One  weU-known  fcHci» 
now  numbering  500  volumes,  has  in  five  years  had  a  froia 
sale  of  seven  million  copies,  with  no  sign  of  decrease.  The 
world's  classics  from  Oxford  count  for  many  of  their  heroes 
a  sale  of  100,000,  and  an  average  between  50,000  and  601,00a 
Let  us  add  that  even  in  the  cheapest  daily  joomals  no  book 
of  serious  worth  ever  goes  without  a  notice,  handling  it  with 
a  degree  of  competence  that  not  so  many  years  ago  was  only 
to  be  found  in  half  a  dozen  expensive  weeklies.  Add  00  the 
same  side  the  extension,  popularity,  and  success  of  piAlic 
libraries,  encouraging  as  these  facts  are  in  every  way.  Still 
let  us  face  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  if  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  education  must  always  be  to  strengthen  the  faculty 
of  continuous  and  coherent  attention  against  that  tendency 
to  futile  and  ignoble  dispersion  which  confuses  the  brain  and 
enervates  the  will,  then  are  we  sure  that  the  printing  press. 
mighty  blessing  as  it  is,  can  not  be  counted  a  blessing  withoul 
alloy. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  great,  the  noble,  the 
difficult  art  of  writing?  The  writer  of  either  prose  or 
is  not,  and  can  not  be,  independent  of  surrounding 
and  a  responsive  audience.  Even  the  sublimesi 
dawn  upon  the  world  seems  like  an  accident,  out  of  all 
of  knowable  cause  of  condition — even  he  b  carried  opoo  the 
stream  of  time  and  circumstance.  VVc  all  know  how  French 
was  shaped  into  its  extraordinary  perfection  in  the  toctal  in- 
fluences of  the  greatest  of  French  Courts.  How  will  our  own 
English  fare  amid  the  swelling  tides  of  democracy?  So  far. 
if  anybody  thinks  that  some  oddities  of  diction  or  tricks  of 
affectation  in  construction,  or  invention  of  Ogly  words  or 
revival  of  worn-out  and  inappropriate  old  onci»  that  thctt 
vicious  fopperies  show  signs  of  creeping  in,  it  is  rather  froni 
above  than  below ;  for  who  ought  to  know  better 
who  have  had  little  chance  of  knowing^ 
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LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

This  wholesale  admission,  then,  of  the  principle  of  universal 
franchise,  male  and  female,  into  the  world  of  letters  is  one 
mark  of  our  new  time.  Now  let  me  offer  a  few  words  on 
the  effects  of  the  relations  of  letters  and  science.  We  may 
obviously  date  a  new  time  from  1859,  when  Darwin's  Origin 
of  species  appeared,  and  along  with  two  or  three  other  im- 
posing works  of  that  date,  launched  into  common  currency 
a  new  vocabulary.  We  now  apply  in  every  sphere,  high  and 
low,  trivial  or  momentous,  talk  about  evolution,  natural  selec- 
tion, environment,  heredity,  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  all 
the  rest.  The  most  resolute  and  trenchant  of  Darwinians  has 
warned  us  that  new  truths  begin  as  rank  heresies  and  end  as 
superstitions;  and  if  he  were  alive  to  see  today  all  the  effects 
of  his  victory  on  daily  speech,  perhaps  he  would  not  withdraw 
his  words.  That  great  controversy  has  died  down,  or  at  least 
takes  new  shape,  leaving,  after  all  is  said,  one  of  the  master 
contributions  to  knowledge  of  nature  and  its  laws  and  to 
man's  view  of  life  and  the  working  of  his  destinies. 

Scientific  interest  has  now  shifted  into  new  areas  of  dis- 
covery, invention,  and  speculation.  Still  the  spirit  of  the 
time  remains  the  spirit  of  science  and  fact  and  ordered  knowl- 
edge. What  has  been  the  effect  of  knowledge  upon  form, 
on  language,  on  literary  art?  It  adds  boundless  gifts  to 
human  conveniences.  Does  it  make  an  inspiring  public  for 
the  master  of  either  prose  or  verse?  Darwin  himself  made 
no  pretensions  in  authorship.  He  once  said  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  that  a  naturalist's  life  would  be  a  happy  one  if  he  had 
only  to  observe  and  never  to  write.  Yet  he  is  a  writer  of 
excellent  form  for  simple  and  direct  description,  patient 
accumulation  of  persuasive  arguments,  and  a  noble  and  trans- 
parent candor  in  stating  what  makes  against  him,  which,  if 
not  what  is  called  style,  is  better  for  the  reader  than  the  finest 
style  can  be.  One  eminent  literary  critic  of  my  acquaintance 
finds  his  little  volume  on  earthworms  a  most  fascinating 
book  even  as  literature.  Then,  altho  the  controversial  ex- 
igencies  of   his  day  affected   him   with   a   relish   for  laying 
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too  lustily  about  him  with  hin  powerful  Hail,  I  know  no 
lucid,  effective,  and  manful  English  than  you  wilt  find  in 
Huxley.  What  more  delightful  tiook  of  travel  tlian  the 
Himalaya  journals  of  the  great  naturalist  Hooker,  whocarmil 
on  his  botanical  explorations  some  sixty  3rc*rs  ago.  and  ha^ 
pily  is  still  among  us? 

BufTon,  as  man  of  science,  is  now,  I  assttmc,  little  more 
than  a  shadow  of  a  name,  and  probably  even  the  most  higiity 
educated  of  us  know  little  more  about  htm  than  his  famoof 
pregnant  saying  that  the  style  is  the  man — a  saying,  by  the 
way,  which  really  meant  no  more  than  that,  while  Nature 
gave  the  material  for  narrative,  it  is  man  who  gives  the  style. 
Yet  the  French  to  this  day  count  him  among  the  greatest  of 
their  writers  for  order,  unity,  precision,  method,  dearncsi  in 
scientific  exposition  of  animated  nature,  along  with  majestic 
gifts  of  natural  eloquence.  And  anybody  who  as  orator, 
preacher,  professor,  seeks  guide  and  stimulus  for  trying  the 
grander  effects  upon  an  audience  might  do  miKh  worse  than 
read  BufTon's  long  renowned  and  influential  Discomru  on 
style.  Even  less  ambitious  people  will  find  in  it  much  that  b 
useful  and  admirable,  provided  only  that  we  are  not  drawn 
to  imitate.  May  I  note  that  BufTon  keeps  clear  of  the  nwrtal 
sin  of  trying  to  produce  with  the  instrument  of  prose  effects 
that  are  by  all  the  natural  laws  of  language  reserved  for  the 
domain  of  poetry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  asking  from  any 
art,  whether  words,  color,  or  form,  effects  that  are  beyond 
its  resources.  Then  comes  the  greatest  of  all.  UTiatettf 
the  decision  may  be  as  to  the  value  of  Goethe's 
contribution,  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  his  is  tht 
wondrous,  the  unique  case  of  a  man  who  united  higli  originil 
scientific  power  of  mind  with  transcendent  gifts  in  fiiglrt. 
force,  and  beauty  of  poetic  imaginatKNi. 

THE  POETS  AND  SCIEKCl 

As  for  science  and  the  poets,  only  the  other  day  an  attrac- 
tive little  book  published  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  shows  how 
Tennyson,  the  composer  of  verse  unsQr|iassed  for 
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music  in  our  English  tongue,  yet  followed  with  unflagging 
interest  the  problems  of  evolution  and  all  that  hangs  upon 
them.  Whether  astronomy  or  geology — terrible  muses,  as 
he  well  might  call  them — inspired  the  better  elements  of  his 
beautiful  work,  we  may  doubt.  An  English  critic  has  had 
the  courage  to  say  that  there  is  an  insoluble  element  of  prose 
in  Dante,  and  Tennyson  has  hardly  shown  that  the  scientific 
ideas  of  an  age  are  soluble  in  musical  words.  Browning,  his 
companion  poet,  nearly  universal  in  his  range,  was  too  essen- 
tially dramatic,  too  independent  of  the  scientific  influences  of 
his  day,  too  careless  of  expression,  to  be  a  case  much  in  point. 
Tennyson  said  of  him,  he  had  power  of  intellect  enough  for 
all  of  them,  ''  but  he  has  not  the  glory  of  words."  Whether 
he  had  or  not,  science  was  not  responsible. 

I  should  like  to  name  in  passing  the  English  poet  who,  in 
Lowell's  words,  has  written  less  and  pleased  more  than  any 
other.  Gray  was  an  incessant  and  a  serious  student  in  learned 
tongues;  and  his  annotations  on  the  System  of  nature ^  by 
Linnaeus,  his  contemporary,  bear  witness  to  his  industry  and 
minute  observation  as  naturalist.  On  a  page  of  the  first 
volume  he  has  transcribed  some  Greek  words  about  our  dumb 
friends.  We  ought  to  feel,  says  Aristotle,  no  childish  dislike 
at  inspecting  even  the  humblest  living  creatures,  for  in  them, 
too,  dwells  something  marvelous;  I  bid  you  enter  with  con- 
fidence, for  even  here  is  the  divine.  It  is  pleasant  to  associate 
these  humanities  with  the  author  of  the  poem,  of  which  I  am 
still  bold  enough,  with  your  leave,  to  say  that  it  has  for  a 
century  and  a  half  given  to  greater  multitudes  of  men  more 
of  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  poetry  than  any  other  single 
piece  in  all  the  glorious  treasury  of  English  verse. 

Now  let  me  take  a  contemporary  the  other  way.  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  a  true  poet,  if  not  a  great  one,  very  firmly  declared 
himself  not  at  all  sure  that  the  earth  really  revolved  round 
the  sun.  He  even  aggravated  this  scandalous  position  by  ask- 
ing, what,  after  all,  did  it  matter  whether  it  moved  or  not. 
But  then  Rossetti  was  not  like  other  poets,  painters,  or  plain 
men.  I  once  happened  to  meet  him  on  the  evening  of  a  gen- 
eral election,  and  was  thunderstruck  to  find  that  he  was  not 
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aware  of  the  immense  event  shaking  the  world  around  at. 
He  added  by-and-by  that  he  did  not  ttsppotc  it  made  nadl 
difference  whether  Whig  or  Tory  won.  A  greater  pod  Ikaa 
himself  was  with  us,  and  shared  the  Laodicean  humor;  I  for- 
get who  won  the  election,  nor  do  I  recollect  exactly  what 
difference  it  did  make,  if  any. 

In  prose  fiction  was  one  writer  of  commanding  mtod,  tato- 
rated  with  the  spirit  of  science.  Who  does  not  feel  how 
George  Eliot's  creative  and  literary  art  was  impaired,  and 
at  last  worse  than  impaired,  by  her  daily  associations  with 
science?  Or  would  it  be  truer  to  say — I  often  thought  it 
would — that  the  decline  was  due  to  her  own  ever- 
sense  of  the  pain  of  the  world  and  the  tragedy  of 
being?  She  never  lookt  upon  it  all  as  ludibria  rerum 
narum,  the  cruel  sport  of  human  things.  Nor  could  she  dis- 
miss it  in  the  spirit  of  Queen  Victoria's  saying  to  Dr.  Benson, 
about  the  follies  and  frivolities  of  Vanity  Fair: — "Arch- 
bishop, I  sometimes  think  they  must  all  be  mad."  The  theater 
was  too  oppressive  for  George  Eliot.  The  double  stress  of 
emotion  and  thought,  of  sympathy  and  reason,  wrought  upoo 
her  too  intensely  for  art.  She  could  not.  as  virile  spirits 
should,  reconcile  herself  to  nature.  It  needed  all  her  native 
and  well-trained  strength  of  soul  to  prevent  her,  science  or 
no  science,  from  being  crusht  by  the  thought  in  Keats's  lines 
how  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan,  how  earth  is  full  of 
sorrow  and  leaden-eyed  despairs. 

history's  burden  or  pact 

Let  us  look  at  the  invasion  of  another  province  by  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  eager  curiosity  of  all  these  years  aboal  the 
facts  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  their  laws  has  ioevila* 
bly  quickened  the  spread  both  of  the  same  curiotity  and  the 
same  respect,  quickened  by  German  example,  f or  asccftafaad 
facts  into  the  province  of  history.  We  live  in  the  Jutiamiitiry 
age.  New  sources  emerge  and  new  papers  are  daily  tlwgttd  to 
light.  In  the  history  of  Great  Britain  alone  doaMDcaia  are 
every  year  brought  almost  in  barrow-loads  to  the  grateful  stiH 
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dent's  door.  Sacred  archives  everyv^here  are  being  unsealed. 
Whether  all  this  be  nev^  truth  or  old  falsehood  not  every 
explorer  can  be  quite  sure.  But  the  dilemma  is  now  fixt  by 
fate  and  literary  fashion,  v^hich  is  itself  a  kind  of  fate.  A 
fabric  of  inspiring  narrative  built  on  foundations  of  quick- 
sand, on  the  one  side;  on  the  other,  a  fearsome  jungle  of 
minute  detail,  every  regiment  in  every  battle  numbered,  every 
hour  accounted  for,  every  turn  of  diplomatic  craft  tracked. 
Is  this  over-burden  of  recorded  fact  a  misfortune  for  modern 
history  ?  Hov^  hard  to  move  with  freedom  under  it !  Is  the 
pure  scientific  impulse — to  tell  the  exact  truth  with  all  the 
necessary  reservations — easy  to  combine  with  regard  for  artis- 
tic pleasure  ? 

I  have  been  reminded  that  Renan,  who  possest  both  scien- 
tific and  artistic  instinct,  somewhere  wishes  that  he  could  use 
polychromatic  ink,  so  that  he  might  indicate  the  subtle  shades 
of  doubt  that  belong  to  each  adjective  and  adverb.  How  dis- 
tracting to  the  ordinary  reader,  who  loves  firm  line  and  bold 
color!  What  would  have  become  of  the  splendors  of  Car- 
lyle's  French  revolution  if  he  had  followed  the  scale  and 
method  of  his  Frederick  the  Great?  It  is  an  interesting  guess 
that  a  good  scholar,  familiar  with  the  two  ancient  languages 
and  with  French,  could  read  Gibbon's  authorities  in  five  years. 
The  actual  mass  of  print  and  manuscript  thru  which  Ranke, 
or  Gardiner,  must  have  fought  his  way  can  hardly  have  been 
less  than  five  or  six  times  as  bulky.  This  is  the  labor  of  a 
lifetime.     Form  as  form  is  buried  alive. 

THE  PERIL  OF  THE  DOCUMENTARY  AGE 

Some  critics  insist  that  the  rarest  beauty  a  style  can  have 
is  to  resemble  speech.  Others  put  it  in  another  way,  that 
if  you  are  content  to  give  exactitude  to  the  spontaneous 
thought,  then  power  and  grace  enough  will  follow.  Taine 
says  the  disappearance  of  style  is  the  perfection  of  style. 
If  these  schools  are  right.  Gibbon's  writing  will  hardly  please, 
and  there  have  been  many  whom  as  style  it  does  not  please. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  Gibbon's  unsurpassed  greatness  as  historian 
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lies  not  at  all  in  his  selection  of  words  or  the  fall  of  hii 
sentence,  but  in  majesty  of  historic  concq^ltoii,  to  topcrb  fom 
of  imagination,  in  the  sustained  and  tynunclric  frmdenr  of 
his  design.     And  here  is  the  peril  of  the  docurocnUry  age. 

The  English  writer  of  our  own  immediate  time,  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  and  deepest  understanding  of  the  fact  and 
spirit  of  history,  would,  I  think,  be  pronounced  by  mott  crilka 
with  a  right  to  judge  to  be  the  late  Lord  Acton.  Hit  learn- 
ing has  been  called  by  learned  men  a  marvd.  Nor  did  ft 
ever  loosen  his  hold  on  practical  life,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  fortunate  beings  who  are  all  of  one  piece.  His  mind, 
notwithstanding  a  rather  puzzling  union  within  the  rcKr\'ed 
precincts  of  theology  of  submission  to  authority  with  hit 
vehement  passion  for  individual  freedom,  was  still  a  complete 
whole.  May  I  read  to  you  how  Mr.  Bryce  in  1883  once  heard 
from  him  late  at  night  in  his  library  at  Cannes  explain  in 
what  wise  a  history  of  liberty  might  be  made  the  central 
thread  of  all  history?  *'  He  spoke  for  six  or  se\'en  minutes 
only;  but  he  spoke  like  a  man  inspired,  seeming  as  if  from 
some  mountain-summit  high  in  air:  he  saw  beneath  him  the 
far-winding  path  of  human  progress  from  dim  Ctmmerian 
shores  of  prehistoric  shadow  into  the  fuller  yet  broken  aad 
fitful  light  of  the  modem  time.  The  eloquence  was  splendid* 
but  greater  than  the  eloquence  was  the  pcnetfltinf  visioo 
that  discerned  thru  all  events  and  in  all  ages  the  pby  of 
those  moral  forces,  now  exciting,  now  destroying,  always 
transmuting,  which  had  molded  and  remolded  iuslitulioni» 
and  had  given  to  the  human  spirit  its  ceaselessly  changing 
forms  of  energy.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  lindffapf  of  htslory 
had  been  suddenly  lit  up  by  a  burst  of  sunlight." 

Acton's  was  a  leading  case  where  knowledge  and  profmdity 
was  not  matched  by  form.  His  page  is  oveHoaded.  he  is 
often  over-subtle,  he  has  the  fault,  or  shaU  I  caU  it  the  literary 
crime,  of  allusiveness  and  indirect  reference— he  is  apt  to  p<« 
to  his  reader  a  riddle  or  a  poser,  and  then  to  fc«fe  kim  is 
the  lurch.  When  all  this  is  said,  even  m  his 
you  will  find  some  of  the  pregnant,  lominoas,  and  ^ 
things  that  arc  the  very  heart  and  sool  of  good  Utcratnre. 
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It  sometimes  occurs  to  me  that  if  those  faithful  disciples  of 
his  were  to  make  a  selection  of  these  deep  sayings  of  their 
master,  they  would  produce  an  anthology  of  historic  wisdom 
that  might  well  deserve  a  favorite  place  even  with  the  reader 
whose  whole  library  does  not  go  beyond  a  couple  of  shelves. 
Meanwhile,  here  is  Acton's  own  account  of  the  historian's 
direct  debt  to  the  methods  of  science: — "If  men  of  science 
owe  anything  to  us,"  he  says,  "  we  may  learn  much  from 
them  that  is  essential.  For  they  can  show  how  to  test  proof, 
how  to  secure  fulness  and  soundness  in  induction,  how  to 
restrain  and  employ  with  safety  hypothesis  and  analogy.  It 
is  they  who  hold  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  property  of 
the  mind  by  which  error  ministers  to  truth,  and  truth  irre- 
coverably prevails." 

THE  QUALITIES  OF  STYLE 

I  find  in  Sir  James  Murray's  Dictionary — a  splendid  triumph 
for  any  age — ^that  I  am  responsible  for  having  once  called 
literature  the  most  seductive,  deceiving,  and  dangerous  of 
professions.  That  text  demands  a  longer  sermon  than  your 
time  allows.  If  any  of  you  reject  my  warning,  impatient 
as  I  confess  myself  of  overdoing  precepts  about  style,  let 
me  urge  you,  besides  the  fundamental  commonplaces  about 
being  above  all  things  simple  and  direct,  lucid  and  terse,  not 
using  two  words  where  one  will  do — about  keeping  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  high,  and  so  forth — let  me  commend  two  qual- 
ities— for  one  of  which  I  must,  against  my  will,  use  a  French 
word — Sanity  and  Jiistesse.  Sanity  you  know  well,  at  least 
by  name.  Jiistesse  is  no  synonym  for  justice;  it  is  more 
like  equity,  balance,  a  fair  mind,  measure,  reserve.  Voltaire, 
who,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  him,  knew  how  to  write, 
said  of  some  great  lady :  "  I  am  charmed  with  her  just  and 
delicate  mind;  without  justesse  of  mind  there  is  nothing." 
You  must  curb  your  ambition  of  glory,  of  writing  like  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  Ruskin.  You  must  take  your  chance  of  being 
called  dry,  flat,  tame.  But  one  advantage  of  these  two  quali- 
ties is  that  they  are  within  reach,  and  grandeur  for  most  of 
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us  is  not.     And  with  this  temper  it  is  easier  to  sec  Ihe  truth. 
what  things  really  arc.  and  how  they  actually  come  to  pua. 

I  had  noted  one  further  a(hnonition,  but  opening  Mr.  Kcr^s 
two  little  volumes  of  Dryden's  prefaces,  for  which  we  owe  the 
editor  a  debt,  I  came  on  Johnson's  account  of  Dryden's  pfotc, 
far  better  worth  your  pondering  than  anything  I  cmiW  tay : — 
"  Dryden's  prefaces  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style. 
The  clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modeled; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  tho  it  falls  into  its 
proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid;  the  whole  is  airy, 
animated,  and  vigorous;  what  is  little  is  gay;  what  is  great 
is  splendid.  Everything  is  excused  by  the  pby  of  tmagca 
and  the  spriteliness  of  expression.  Tho  all  is  easy,  nothnif 
is  feeble;  tho  all  seems  careless,  nothing  is  harth;  and  thoMKC 
his  earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  past,  they  have 
nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete."  This  contains  both  tme 
criticism  and  good  guidance. 

Nobody  here  will  undervalue  ciiin.i>iii,  or  fall  into  the 
gross  blunder  of  regarding  it  as  a  mere  parasite  of  creative 
work.  If  there  be  such  a  person,  may  I  commend  hiro  or 
her  to  a  very  modest  volume  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  called  Loei 
critici,  containing  passages  to  illustrate  critical  theory  and 
practise  from  Aristotle  downwards.  For  those  whoee  appe- 
tite may  grow  as  they  eat,  the  same  editor's  history  in  three 
volumes  of  Criticism  and  literary  taste  in  Europe,  from  the 
earliest  texts  to  the  present  day.  is  a  striking  roootonent  of 
literary  enthusiasm,  vastly  extensive  learning,  and  much  good 
suggestion.  I  need  not  recall  how  criticism  has  been  defined 
— the  endeavor  in  all  branches  of  knowlcdf 
history,  art,  science — to  see  the  object  as  it  if  m  itaelf. 

Mr.  Courthope's  History  of  English  poetry,  wm 
pleted,  is  full  of  value  to  the  student  and  of  lively  n 
to  all  the  better  kind  of  general  reader.  A  new  hnlory  of 
the  literature  of  the  Victorian  era  is  of  rather  special  tntCftat 
to  me  personally,  because  it  was  my  truly  happy  fottune 
to  be  the  friend,  and  in  many  cases  the  tnthnate,  of  miMl  of 
the  later  writers  whom  Professor  Walker  to  tidlfallj  aad 
conscientiously  commemorates.    Of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  hicea- 
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sant  and  admirable  toil,  why  need  I  speak,  or  of  the  other 
well-known  workers  in  the  field  of  English  lettefs?  Such  a 
body  of  criticism  is  infinitely  useful  for  the  present  of  litera- 
ture and  of  good  promise  for  the  future. 


LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 

A  graceful  French  description  of  what  literature  means  in 
certain  of  its  types  is  worth  hearing : — "  The  man  of  letters 
is  a  singular  being;  he  does  not  look  at  things  exactly  with 
his  own  eyes;  he  is  not  the  creature  of  his  own  impressions; 
he  is  a  tree  on  whom  you  have  grafted  Horace,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Milton,  Shakspere,  and  the  rest,  and  hence  grow  flowers  not 
natural,  yet  not  artificial.  Of  all  the  mixt  colors  he  makes 
for  himself  a  color  of  his  own;  from  all  the  glasses  thru 
which  his  eyes  pass  to  the  next  world,  there  is  fused  a 
peculiar  tint,  and  that  is  the  imagination  of  the  man  of 
letters.  If  he  has  genius  all  these  memories  are  dissipated 
by  the  energy  of  his  personal  gift." 

You  will  think  this  too  fastidious,  too  enervating,  too 
dilettante;  so  it  is,  if  it  were  taken  for  the  whole  story.  We 
must  add  the  saving  counsel  of  Cicero — who  has  himself  been 
called  the  greatest  of  all  men  of  letters.  You  must  always 
take  care  to  end  by  exposing  yourself  to  contact  with  men, 
and  trying  your  strength  in  the  struggles  of  life.  Yes,  that 
is  the  end  of  books  and  everything.  You  remember  the  jest 
in  one  of  Goethe's  verses :  how  a  stubbornly  secluded  student 
was  once  induced  to  go  to  a  grand  evening  party.  They 
asked  him  how  he  had  enjoyed  himself.  "If  they  had  been 
books,"  he  answered,  ''  I  would  not  have  read  one  of  them." 
Without  being  sworn  devotees  of  evening  parties,  we  are 
sure  the  gruff  sage,  if  he  ever  existed,  must  have  been  so 
out  of  touch  with  his  fellow-creatures  and  their  action,  votum, 
timoTj  ira,  voluptas,  that  he  had  read  his  books  to  little  pur- 
pose after  all. 

There  were  some  interesting  and  good-natured  observations 
in  the  Times  a  few  days  ago  about  the  decline  in  the  elo- 
quence of  our  modern  prose.     It  is  unhappily  impoverished. 
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the  writer  says;  it  is  not  rich  in  exprcstiof  tooit  of  the 
noblest  experiences  of  the  human  mind  and  hetrt  Graad 
prose,  it  may  be  true,  is  not  heard  in  debttt  or  in  the  pdpils, 
and  hardly  abounds  in  the  exerci«es  of  hiHoriM^  CfWc»  or 
biographer.  Assuredly  we  can  not  envy  the  man  whom  Wgh 
passages  of  our  classic  prose— Sir  Thomas  Browne,  lUleifli* 
Bacon,  Hooker,  Burke,  the  last  of  them  notably  in  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  King — do  not  affect  with  aoroething  of  the  tame 
swell  of  emotion  as  comes  from  soul-inspiring  vctm.  BoI 
grand  prose  comes  from  supreme  issues,  earnest  ooovktioaa, 
eager  desire  to  convert  and  persuade,  sublime  eventa.  paarioo- 
ate  beliefs — these  are  what  move  to  eloquence  at  its  highest 
Lincoln  was  no  scholar,  but  the  Second  Inaugural  is  not  to 
be  surpassed,  and  I  remember  a  passage  of  Cobden's  about 
the  Irish  famine  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquent  feeling  on 
that  fateful  tragedy. 

Where  the  themes  and  issues  are  those  of  scientific  tmth. 
that  prose  should  be  unemotional  is  natural  Everybody 
knows  Darwin*s  own  account,  how,  as  the  laborioos  years 
past,  he  so  lost  his  taste  for  poetry  that  he  could  not  endure 
to  read  a  word  of  it,  Shakspere  became  so  dull  it  nauseated 
him,  and  music  set  him  thinking  too  energetically  on  what  he 
had  been  working  at,  instead  of  giving  him  pleasure.  If  all 
this  loss  was  the  price  of  years  of  fruitful  conoentratioo  in 
the  master,  who  can  wonder  if  the  scientific  and  documentary 
age  is  an  age  of  prose.  Still  I  hope  it  is  not  too  poiitifcal  of 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  I  sec  in  the  room  tonight  men  who 
write  prose  as  firm,  as  delicate,  as  easy,  as  pure,  as  the  heart 
of  man  could  wish. 


ENGLISH  IN  AMBtlCA 

After  what  has  been  said  of  its  spread  orer  the  glohe.  w« 
can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  laitgnage  acrtm  the 
Atlantic.  Emerson,  that  most  lovable  of  oor  teachers,  once 
said :  "  We  have  listened  too  long  to  the  comtly  moacs  of 
Europe."  But  I  remember  an  afternoon  loQg  ago  at  Wash- 
ington with  Walt  Whitman,  when  he  made  partknlarly  hght 
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of  Emerson,  and  was  all  for  packing  off  the  courtly  muses, 
European  or  Bostonian,  bag  and  baggage.  America  has  not 
followed  this  felonious  purpose — George  Meredith  used  to 
say  that  the  high- water  mark  of  English  prose  in  our  day 
was  to  be  found  in  some  pages  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
some  of  Hawthorne's  Marble  faun.  It  will  be  no  hard 
labor  to  seek  out  such  pages  for  yourselves.  I  need  not 
mention  Lowell,  and  a  dozen  more  Americans,  grave  and  gay, 
who  are  the  living  delight  of  English  readers.  American 
novelties  in  the  way  of  picturesque  and  unexpected  diction, 
so  piquant  and  effective  in  colloquial  use,  have  not  yet  lowered 
the  standard  of  writing  or  oratory. 

In  the  new  edition  of  his  famous  book  Mr.  Bryce  gives  us 
a  glowing  account  of  what  is  being  done,  not  only  by  American 
workers  in  every  branch  of  science,  but  by  American  scholars; 
how  admirably  thoro  and  painstaking  their  scholars  are,  how 
keen  to  overtake  Germany,  and  how  they  are  even  betrayed 
into  the  German  fault  of  indifference  to  form  and  style — no 
brilliant  personalities  in  letters  or  art;  but  is  this  not  true  of 
Europe  too?  Perhaps,  he  says,  the  world  is  passing  thru 
an  age  with  a  high  level  of  mediocrity  as  compared  with 
the  outstanding  figures  of  the  last  century. 

THE  VACANT  LITERARY  THRONE 

There  is,  we  must  admit,  today  no  monarch  in  any  tongue 
upon  the  literary  throne,  no  sovereign  world-name  in  poetry 
or  prose,  in  whom — as  has  happened  before  now  not  so  many 
generations  ago,  in  royal  succession,  to  Scott,  Byron,  Goethe, 
Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoy — all  the  civilized  world.  Teuton,  Latin, 
Celt,  Slav,  Oriental,  are  interested,  for  whose  new  works 
it  looks,  or  wherp  it  seeks  the  gospel  of  the  day.  Nahochlish, 
to  use  an  Irish  word  that  became  a  favorite  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  it  does  not  matter.  Do  not  let  us  nurse  the  humor  of 
the  despondent  editor,  who  mournfully  told  his  readers,  "  No 
new  epic  this  month." 

Nobody  can  tell  how  the  wonders  of  language  are  per- 
formed, nor  how  a  book  comes  into  the  world.     Genius  is 
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genius.    The  lamp  that  today  tome  may  think 

will  be  replenished.     New  orbs  will  bring  light.     Lttcntitrt 

may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself,  for  it  tt  the  tnuMcripC 

of  the  drama  of  life,  with  all  its  actors,  moods,  and  ttrBflft 

flashing  fortunes.     The  curiosity  that  it  meets  ts  pcrpctiMl 

and  insatiable,  and  the  impulses  that  inspire  it  can  never  be 

extinguished. 
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help  teachers  in  the  schoolroom  and  parents  in  the  home. 

Colvin,  Stephen  Sheldon.  The  learning  process.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  191 1.    xxv,  336p.     12**. 

An  attempt  to  analyze  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  facts  relative 
to  the  learning  process,  and  to  show  their  significance  by  discussion 
and  illustration  as  it  appears  in  theory  and  practice  in  instruction  in 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools.  A  wider  application  also 
has  been  made,  in  so  far  as  these  theories  and  facts  have  been  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  learning  of  the  mature  student  and  in  the 
conduct   of  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 

Consumers'  league  of  Connecticut.  A  glance  at  some  European  and 
American  vocational  schools  for  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Hartford,  Consumers'  league  of  Connecticut,  191 1. 
64p.     illus.    8^ 

The  result  of  an  investigation  of  some  schools  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland,  England,  and  the  United  States,  made  by  the  Consumers' 
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Ferguson,  Charles.  The  university  militant.  New  York  and  London, 
M.  Kennerley,  191 1.     184P.     12°. 

The  author  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  bar,  is  an  editorial  writer,  and 
was  one  time  rector  of  St.  James'  church  in  Syracuse.  His  book,  says 
the  Dial,  September  i,  p.  137,  "is  a  plea  for  making  higher  educa- 
tion more  productive  of  good  to  humanity  at  large.  The  university- 
should  remodel  itself  on  the  twelfth  century  pattern  of  '  a  self-govern- 
ing commonwealth  '." 

1  Compiled  by  John  D.  Wolcott,  specialist  in  charge  of  the  Library 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  which  books  and 
pamphlets  should  be  sent  for  inclusion  in  this  record. 
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Administration  of  the  college  curriculum— By  William  T.  Foster.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911.     390  p.,  with  index.     $1.50. 

President  Foster's  book  begins  with  a  clear  historical  sum- 
mary of  the  early  days  of  American  college  education,  and 
then  deals  in  considerable  detail  with  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  molding  the  University  of  Virginia  with  the  basal 
conception  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  even  the  elements  of 
all  branches  of  knowledge  to  any  one  student,  and  that  the 
student  himself  can  be  trusted  to  select  what  he  needs.  It 
appears  from  the  author's  researches  that  Jefferson  was 
strongly  influenced  in  his  decision  by  the  example  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  and  probably  not  at  all  by  the  German 
universities.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  George  Ticknor,  who 
was  the  prophet  of  the  elective  system  at  Harvard,  received  his 
inspiration  not  from  his  residence  at  Gottingen,  as  has  gen- 
erally been  supposed,  but  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  whom 
Ticknor  was  in  close  touch  during  the  organization  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  and  from  whom  he  received  an  offer 
of  a  professorship  in  that  institution. 

The  general  breakdown  of  the  prescribed  course  at  Harvard 
is  treated  in  detail  and  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  subse- 
quent steps  in  the  same  direction  at  other  colleges.  The  table, 
in  bald  outline,  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  elective  system 
at  Bowdoin,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  "  how  the  elective  princi- 
ple edged  its  way  into  the  curriculum  and  inch  by  inch  drove 
the  prescribed  studies  back,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
almost  accidental  way  in  which  the  curriculum  evolved." 

Thus  far  the  book  has  been  historical  in  treatment.  The 
second  half  is  entitled  "Critical."  Its  first  chapter  contains 
tables  showing  the  exact  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree  in 
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ninety-two  different  American  institution»— a  Uik  the  mtf- 
nitude  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  thote  who  have  had 
occasion  to  decide  what  collejfe  catalogs  really  mean  from 
what  they  actually  say.  The  differences  in  the  propoftioQ  of 
prescribed  work  are  enormous,  swinging  in  the  State  taurtfii- 
ties  from  5^  at  Wyoming  to  over  6oji  at  Alabama.  The  author 
next  deals  with  the  present  fetish  of  college  famhiff.  the 
elaboration  of  schemes  for  appropriate  aotoaiatie  ccimkiMa 
tion  and  distribution  of  studies,  and  again  giv^  evidence  of 
his  devotion  by  presenting  tables  giving  the  actual  require* 
ments  in  the  above-mentioned  institutions.  A  valuable  com* 
parison  is  made  of  the  1910  Harvard  scheme  with  the  actual 
programs  of  the  class  of  1909  at  Bowdoin,  where  President 
Foster  served  as  professor.  The  following  chapter  deals  with 
the  relation  between  college  studies  and  success  in  life,  and  is 
drawn  mainly  from  the  recent  studies  of  the  prograiiis  of  Har- 
vard graduates,  notably  President  Lowell's  comparison  of  the 
work  of  the  same  men  in  undergraduate  and  profewionil 
study  and  the  report  of  the  class  of  '94.  A  dmfittr  h  then 
given  to  the  desirability  of  considering  the  quality  of  student 
work,  as  well  as  its  quantity,  in  which,  strangdy  enough,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  at  least  two  Urge  unnrersttiea» 
Chicago  and  Columbia,  have  in  actual  operatko  schemes  for 
extra  credit  for  high  standing  and  correspondinf  prnaltief 
for  low  passing  grades.  The  author's  only  reference  b  to 
the  experience  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  where  the 
plan  was  first  tried,  but  where  it  was  abandoned  after  a  few 
years.  In  President  Foster's  judgment,  the  adoption  of  this 
principle  must  await  a  more  scientific  system  of  college  ffad* 
ing,  and  he  devotes  the  longest  chapter  of  hts  hook  to  thk 
problem.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  by  tables  and  cunres,  and 
shows  how  far  the  present  markings  vary  from  the  lofkal 
curve  (which  would  divide  the  grades  about  as  follows:  A-6 
per  cent,  B-15— 21,  C-45— 55.  D-ao-nA  E-6-10).  The 
University  of  Missouri  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  matter  and 
its  students  are  now  graded  in  accordance  with  scientific  princi- 
ples Other  institutions  whose  intelligent  study  of^  the  qnea- 
tion  is  commended  arc  Williams  College  and  the  Univefiity  of 
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Iowa.  The  closing  chapter  deals  summarily  with  some  of  the 
principal  conditions  affecting  the  administration  of  the  college 
curriculum :  athletics  and  athleticism — the  scramble  for  num- 
bers and  its  influence  on  special  students,  scholarships,  etc. 
And,  finally,  given  in  four  pages,  we  have  the  author's  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  college. 

This  summary  shows  how  much  valuable  material  the  book 
contains  and  that  it  is  based  on  laborious,  first-hand  study  of 
actual  records.  The  author  has  received  the  distinguished 
compliment  of  being  selected  to  organize  the  well-endowed 
Reed  College  in  Portland,  Oregon.  His  book  is  written  simply 
and  vigorously  and  with  evident  sincerity.  It  is  so  good  that 
one  feels  a  perhaps  irrational  disappointment  that  it  is  not 
better  and  that  it  fails  to  offer  a  thoroly  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  of  making  a  book  for  general  consumption 
out  of  a  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Judged  as  the  former,  it  does 
not  seem  to  hang  together  properly,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  definite  argument  for  scientific  marking,  it  hardly  seems 
to  get  anywhere.  It  is  open  to  question  whether  President 
Foster  has  analyzed  in  his  own  mind  the  two  factors  which  the 
so-called  elective  system  involves,  i.e.,  the  assumption  that  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  is  too  wide  for  any  single  student, 
an  assumption  which  needs  no  defense,  and,  secondly,  the 
question  whether  the  student  is  to  make  the  selection  wholly 
for  himself,  or  if  not,  how  far  the  college  is  to  make  it,  and 
whether  directly  by  prescriptions  or  indirectly  by  groups. 

The  question  of  Jefferson's  indirect  influence  on  Harvard 
and  the  elective  system  is  undoubtedly  interesting  historically, 
but  it  is  only  incidental  to  the  whole  question  which  the 
author  is  treating,  and  its  inclusion  in  detail  tends  to  throw 
the  book  out  of  scale.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  rather 
surprising  gaps.  For  example,  it  is  at  least  as  important  to 
get  good  teaching  as  to  get  correct  marking,  and  one  might 
expect  a  graduate  of  Teachers  College  to  have  dealt  with 
the  possibility  of  professional  training  for  college  teaching. 
Further,  if  President  Foster  did  not  care  to  discuss  himself  the 
problem  of  how  the  administration  is  to  be  conducted,  he 
might,  at  any  rate,  have  referred  to  President  Eliot's  book 
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as  a  guide  to  the  inquirer.  Another  field  practically  un- 
touched is  that  of  the  personal  relationship  between  officer 
and  student.  This  is  today  receiving  careful  consideration 
at  many  institutions,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  believe  that 
satisfactor>'  college  programs  are  more  likely  to  come  thru 
the  development  of  such  relations  with  the  individual  rather 
than  by  any  legislation  for  the  mass. 

Frederick  P  K'kppel 
Columbia  Collkgb 


Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787— Edited  by  Max  Pakrano, 
Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University.  New  Haven :  Yale  University 
Press,  191 1.     3  vols.     $15.00. 

The  secret  sessions  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  arc 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  public  debates,  the  crowded  gal- 
leries, and  the  turbulence  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1789,  which  made  the  first  French  constitution.  Indeed,  it 
was  many  years  after  the  adjournment  of  the  American  Con- 
vention before  authoritative  knowledge  of  what  had  transpired 
behind  closed  doors  at  Philadelphia  reached  the  puUic,  the 
it  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  debates  in  the  state  conventions 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  some  information  relative  to 
the  secret  proceedings  at  Philadelphia  leaked  out.  It  was  not 
till  1 8 18  that  Congress  ordered  the  journal  and  minutes  which 
had  been  kept  by  the  official  secretary  of  the  Convention  to  be 
printed.  The  secretary,  however,  had  been  incompetent,  and 
his  papers  proved  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  Neverthe- 
less, the  journal,  meager  as  it  was,  was  printed  in  18 19,  under 
the  editorship  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Two  years  later  the 
notes  which  had  been  taken  in  the  Convention  by  Yates,  one 
of  the  New  York  delegates,  were  published  at  Albany,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  unofficial  records  to  be  made  public,  which 
far  surpass  the  official  journal  in  value.  Madison,  who  had 
kept  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  died 
in  1836,  and  four  years  later  an  edition  of  the  Papers  of  James 
Madison  in  three  volumes  was  published,  edited  by  Gilpin,  of 
which  more  than  half  was  devoted  to  notes  taken  in  the  Con- 
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vention.  **  At  once,"  observes  Professor  Farrand,  '*  all  other 
records  paled  into  insignificance."  These  notes,  indeed,  con- 
stitute our  chief  authority  for  the  work  of  the  Convention. 
The  editor  of  the  present  work  shows,  however,  that,  as  printed 
by  Gilpin,  Madison's  notes  are  not  always  trustworthy.  Gilpin 
took  some  liberties  with  the  manuscript,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  it  is  certain  that  Madison  himself  revised  his  own 
notes  after  the  publication  of  the  journal  in  1819,  and  in  some 
cases  made  material  alterations  in  them.  Since  the  printed 
journal  is  not  always  reliable,  it  is  not  surprizing  to  find  that 
Madison  sometimes  "  corrected  "  his  own  statements  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  erroneous  statements  in  the 
journal.  In  1900  Madison's  "  Debates  "  were  reprinted  in  the 
Documentary  history  of  the  constitution,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  the  changes  which  he  had  made  in  his  own  manu- 
script. In  this  edition,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  corrections  made  by  Madison  in  the  text  at  the  time 
of  first  writing,  and  emendations  made  years  later.  Most  of 
the  latter,  the  editor  of  the  present  work  points  out,  are  easily 
recognizable  in  the  manuscript  since  they  were  made  in  ink 
which  has  faded  differently  from  that  used  when  the  notes 
were  first  written.  In  the  present  edition  Madison's  later 
alterations  are  indicated  by  brackets.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  because  when  he  copied  from  the 
journal  his  statements  can  not  be  considered  of  primary 
authority. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  journal  is  so  imperfect  and 
not  altogether  reliable,"  says  the  editor,  "  and  that  Madison 
made  so  many  changes  in  his  manuscript,  all  other  records  of 
the  Convention  take  on  a  new  importance."  Among  the  more 
important  of  such  other  records  are  the  notes  of  Robert  Yates, 
Rufus  King,  James  McHenry,  and  William  Paterson.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  the  present  work  contain  all  the  notes 
taken  by  members  of  the  Convention  which  have  come  to  light, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  day  by  day.  First  in  each 
day's  records  comes  the  journal,  not  reprinted  from  the  edition 
of  1 8 19,  but  taken  directly  from  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  secretary's  minutes.    Next  comes  Madison's  record  for  the 
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day,  followed  by  any  notes  for  that  day  which  may  have  been 
left  by  other  mcnilxirs  of  the  Convention.  There  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  further  memoranda,  of  which  at 
present  we  have  no  knowledge,  were  made  by  members,  and 
that  these  may  some  day  be  discovered,  tho  it  is  improbable 
that  they  would  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  G)nven- 
tion's  work. 

Most  of  the  third  volume  is  devoted  to  what  are  called  "  sup- 
plementary records."  Under  this  designation  the  editor  in- 
cludes letters  written  when  the  Convention  was  in  session  by 
delegates  to  their  friends,  which  throw  light  on  the  proceed- 
ings, and  statements  made  by  delegates  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Convention,  in  state  ratifying  conventions,  in  Congress, 
in  private  correspondence — in  fact  wherever  found,  if  they 
convey  information  of  the  Convention's  work.  Discussions 
of  the  meaning  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  Constitution,  if 
they  give  no  inside  information  of  the  Convention's  intentions 
or  acts,  are  not  included,  even  if  carried  on  by  members.  The 
editor  admits  the  practical  impossibility  of  making  a  collec- 
tion of  material  of  this  nature  complete,  and  "  has  accordingly 
confined  his  efforts  to  the  more  obvious  and  accessible  sources." 
The  principle  of  inclusion  and  exclusion  followed,  however, 
is  not  always  clear.  For  example,  an  extract  from  the 
writings  of  Jefferson,  in  which  he  refers  to  proceed- 
ings in  the  Convention,  is  given,  tho  Jefferson  must  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  at  second  hand,  since  he  was 
out  of  the  country  when  the  Convention  was  in  session. 
When,  however,  Roger  Sherman,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, in  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  July, 
1789,  said,  "  The  provision  for  amendment  made  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  faciliute  the 
adoption  of  those  which  experience  should  point  out  to  be 
necessary,"  he  was  making  a  statement  which  should  certainly 
be  classed  as  a  "  record,"  tho  it  is  not  included  by  Professor 
Farrand.  To  determine  whether  or  not  a  given  statement 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Convention  is  a  record  sofnetimes 
involves  a  very  nice  discrimination.  To  illustrate :  The  House 
of  Representatives  in  1789  debated  with  great  earnestness  the 
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question  whether  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  was  necessary 
in  the  case  of  removals  from  office.  Madison,  who  strongly 
exprest  the  view  that  the  Constitution  vested  this  power  in 
the  President  alone,  declared  that  the  interpretation  of  his 
opponents  would  make  the  Constitution  inconsistent  with 
itself.  *'  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  imagine  the  wisdom 
of  the  Convention  who  framed  the  Constitution  contemplated 
such  incongruity."  If  Madison  here  is  merely  commenting  on 
the  Constitution  the  editor  has  properly  excluded  the  extract; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  speaking  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, with  personal  knowledge  of  its  intentions,  it  should 
be  included.  Taken  as  a  whole,  these  '*  supplementary  rec- 
ords "  throw  much  valuable  light  on  the  acts  and  intentions  of 
the  Convention,  and  show  that  the  editor  has  done  much 
searching  in  the  more  accessible  sources. 

The  most  serious  defect  in  Professor  Farrand's  work  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  general  index.  One  of  his  purposes,  he 
tells  us  in  the  preface,  has  been  "  to  gather  all  of  the  available 
records  into  a  convenient  and  serviceable  edition."  Whether 
this  edition  will  prove  convenient  and  serviceable  or  not  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  the  index,  and  no  pains  should  have  been 
spared  to  make  it  subserve  the  needs  of  those  who  will  turn 
to  this  work  for  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention. It  has  been  very  badly  constructed,  the  editor's  as- 
sertion that  he  has  tried  to  make  it  exhaustive  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  It  contains  such  comparatively  useless  items 
as  "  Ireland,"  ''  France,"  ''  Spain,"  "  George  II,"  but  it  will  be 
searched  in  vain  for  the  words  '*  senator,"  "  slavery,"  "  repre- 
sentation," "  apportionment,"  "  export  duty,"  ''  naturaliza- 
tion," and  many  others  equally  important.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  one  wishes  to  learn  what  was  said  in  the  convention 
about  export  duties.  In  the  general  index  he  finds  no  indica- 
tion that  the  subject  was  discust.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other index,  an  "  Index  by  clauses  of  the  constitution,"  which 
will  enable  him  to  trace  the  evolution  of  particular  clauses. 
But  in  order  to  use  this  with  any  facility  he  must  remember 
precisely  what  clause  of  the  Constitution  prohibits  the  imposi- 
tion of  export  duties;  otherwise  he  must  spend  a  long  time 
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-tan  hing  for  it.  Ilirrc  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  publishing 
a  large  work  of  references  without  a  proper  alphabetical  index, 
and  the  want  of  one  seriously  impairs  the  value  of  wliat  Pro- 
fessor Farrand  has  done. 

Students  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  may  perhapt 
regret,  tho  they  will  have  no  right  to  make  their  regret  an 
objection,  that  the  editor  has  not  seen  fit  to  write  an  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  the  Convention's  work.  Some  of  his  views 
on  the  Constitution,  it  is  true,  have  already  been  given  to  the 
l)ublic  in  short  papers.  In  fact,  the  brief  introduction  in  the 
tirst  volume  of  the  present  work,  which  evaluates  some  of  the 
more  important  records,  is  merely  a  condensation  of  an  article 
written  by  himself  several  years  ago.  In  appendixes  to  the 
third  volume,  some  of  the  "  plans  of  government  *'  submitted 
by  delegates  in  the  Convention  are  printed,  and  here  the  editor 
has  made  an  interesting  attempt,  in  which  he  has  been  assisted 
by  the  ingenuity  of  other  scholars,  to  reconstruct  the  lost 
**  Pinckney  plan."  In  the  main  body  of  the  work,  however, 
the  material  is  left  to  speak  entirely  for  itself,  save  for  foot- 
notes which  relate  mainly  to  textual  questions.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  or  interpret.  The  editor's  primary  concern 
has  been  to  publish  the  records  **  in  trustworthy  form,"  and 
here  he  has  done  excellent  work. 

Robert  L.  Schuyler 

Columbia  UNivKRsnv 


A  cyclopedia  of  educAtioo— Edited  by  Paul  Monrob  with  the  assisuoce 
of  Departmental  Editors  and  more  than  one  thontaiMl  indiTidoal  con- 
tributors. Volume  I.  Abacus  to  John  Chrysoatom.  New  York:  Th« 
Macmillan  Company.,  191 1.    654  p.    $s.ooeach.    By  tnbecriptioo  only. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  Kiddle  &  Schem  published  the 
first  English  cyclopedia  of  education,  complete  in  one  vdoine. 
The  great  German  cyclopedia,  by  Rein,  in  seven  volumes,  was 
completed  in  1899.  Ten  years  is  a  ver>'  long  time  when  chron- 
icling the  progress  of  the  comparatively  new  science  of  educa- 
tion. This  new  Cyclopedia  of  education,  therefore,  will  be 
welcomed  by  English  readers.  The  editor  has  achieved  an 
enviable  position  in  the  educational  world  by  his  scholarship. 
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capacity,  and  thoroness.  The  departmental  editors,  numbering 
fifteen,  are,  with  the  exception  of  seven,  occupants  of  the 
chair  of  pedagogy  in  their  respective  universities.  The  excep- 
tions are  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Gabriel  Compayre,  John  Dewey, 
and  David  Snedden,  who  have  been  closely  identified  with 
departments  of  pedagogy.  The  remaining  three  departmental 
editors  are  J.  E.  G.  De  Montmorency,  assistant  editor.  Con- 
temporary review,  London,  England;  Arthur  F.  Leach,  charity 
commissioner  for  England  and  Wales,  and  Miss  Anna  Tol- 
man  Smith,  specialist,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
The  departmental  editors  have  thus  been  very  wisely  selected 
for  the  work  devolving  upon  them.  The  form,  shape,  and 
typographical  appearance  of  the  volume  in  hand  reflects  credit 
upon  the  publishers. 

The  scope  of  the  work,  the  character  of  the  contributions 
display  the  care,  research,  and  acumen  of  the  scholar.  Each 
article  is  signed  with  the  initials  of  the  author,  thus  giving 
it  a  special  value  to  the  reader.  Personally,  I  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  better  were  these  articles  signed  in  full,  the 
plan  adopted  in  Rein's  great  work,  as  I  find  myself  forced  to 
refer"  back  to  the  title  page  quite  frequently  to  identify  the 
initial  signature.  Cyclopedia  construction  is  not  yet  standard- 
ized sufficiently  to  speak  confidently  of  what  seems  weakness 
in  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  great  work.  The  absence 
of  an  index  to  the  individual  articles,  while  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  custom,  will  hardly  be  approved  by  readers. 

The  very  excellent  biographical  section  includes  many  names 
whose  work  ig  entirely  unrelated  to  any  real  phase  of  the 
science  of  education.  Their  selection  exemplifies  one  of  the 
weak  sides  of  the  research  method.  When  the  same  space, 
three  pages,  is  devoted  to  Chesterfield  that  is  given  to  Aris- 
totle, when  more  space  is  given  to  Catherine  Beecher  as  an 
educator  than  to  President  Barnard  of  Columbia  University, 
one  fails  to  grasp  the  reasons  for  such  conclusions.  The 
articles  describing  the  Abacus,  the  eight  pages  devoted  to 
academic  costume,  the  page  devoted  to  amateurism  as  ap- 
plied to  athletic  sports,  are  apparently  out  of  place  in  such  a 
cyclopedia.     Other  seeming  anomalies  appear  when  one  dis- 
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covers  that  athletics  requires  a  treatment  in  twenty-six  pages, 
while  art  in  education,  in  a  very  much  padded  article,  is 
given  only  twenty-three  pages,  and  adolescence  and  youth 
the  space  of  six  pages.  Two  very  excellent  contributions — the 
one  on  apprenticeships  and  education  is  treated  in  twelve 
pages;  the  other,  a  very  scholarly  article  on  archeology,  in 
nineteen  pages — are  indications  of  lack  of  regard  for  the  rela- 
tive value  of  topics  as  well  as  confusion  resulting  from  an 
incorrect  view  of  the  difference  between  a  cyclopedia  and  a 
textbook. 

Scanning  the  pages,  too,  one  finds  more  or  less  elaborate 
treatment  of  topics  which  belong  more  properly  in  a  medical 
dictionary.  One,  too,  may  question  the  policy  of  placing  in 
a  cyclopedia  of  education  a  discussion  or  definition  of  al- 
locheria,  articular  sensation,  bash  fulness;  yet  Rein,  on  the 
other  hand,  treats  cholera  and  typhus  fever  somewhat 
lengthily.  One,  too,  can  not  but  be  dissatisfied  with  the  space 
devoted  to  such  topics  as  Albany,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  is  practically  obsolete  by  the  time  it 
is  printed.  Nevertheless,  the  editor  has  produced  a  volume 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  scholar,  teacher,  or  administrator 
who  desires  to  keep  in  touch  with  education.  As  education 
rears  itself  into  the  group  of  sciences,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  for  even  an  expert  in  some  of  its  phases  to  feel 
certain  about  many  topics  connected  with  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, which  his  training  has  not  fitted  him  to  completely 
apprehend.  To  such  experts  this  cyclopedia  offers  relief  from 
anxious  moments  and  wasted  energies.  For  English  readers 
this  cyclopedia  is  preferable  to  Rein's  jr"'^*  ^ dopedia,  and 
should  have  a  large  and  increasing  use. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston.  Mass. 


Government  and  politics  in  the  United  States— By  Wiluam  B.  Gotr- 
TEAL'.  Boston;  Houghton  MtfBin  Comi>any.  1911.  vii«f473-fuunri  p. 
$1.00. 

That  the  study  of  civics  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
past  few  years  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  mani- 
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festations  of  a  quickening  public  spirit.  A  more  or  less  vague 
patriotism  our  schools  have  always  inculcated;  but  they  now 
recognize  the  obligation  to  provide  a  training  which  will  enable 
citizens  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  competently.  There 
is  good  reason  for  this.  Not  only  must  we  familiarize  immi- 
grants with  our  institutions.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  view  of 
our  elaborate  machinery  of  government  and  complicated  po- 
litical practises,  that  the  voter — like  the  engineer  or  doctor — 
should  not  start  his  career  without  some  training.  Some  prac- 
tical, concrete  information  he  ought  to  have. 

Dr.  Guitteau's  book  is  admirably  practical;  he  is  a  believer 
in  what  is  usually  called  "  applied  civics."  The  greater  part 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  actual  operations  of  government. 
Attention  is  naturally  given  to  the  procedure  of  legislative 
bodies.  There  are  chapters  (which  ought  to  have  been  some- 
what longer)  on  political  parties  and  elections.  Particularly 
commendable  is  the  lucid  treatment  of  such  subjects  as  state 
finance,  crime,  currency,  public  charities,  and  the  control  of 
economic  interests.  Naturally  the  writer  is  much  restricted 
in  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages,  but  sound  judgment  is  almost 
everywhere  displayed  in  the  selection  of  facts  and  in  the  allot- 
ment of  space.  The  chapter  on  the  monetary  system,  opening 
with  some  fundamental  statements  as  to  the  origin  and  func- 
tions of  money,  takes  up  the  history  of  our  currency,  deals 
fairly  with  the  controversy  over  bimetallism,  describes  the  evo- 
lution of  our  banking  system,  and  discusses  the  legal  tender 
acts — all  within  the  compass  of  sixteen  pages.  In  the  same 
way  the  chapter  on  crime  treats  satisfactorily,  in  nine  pages, 
of  such  various  matters  as  wrong-doing  in  primitive  society, 
the  definition  and  classification  of  crime,  its  causes,  its  preven- 
tion, its  repression  (including  the  spread  of  enlightened  re- 
formatory ideas),  and  criminal  procedure.  In  a  word.  Dr. 
Guitteau  possesses  those  rare  but  essential  qualifications  of 
the  writer  of  school  textbooks,  a  sense  of  proportion  and  sim- 
plicity and  brevity  of  style. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  subject-matter  abreast 
of  the  most  recent  changes.  Thus  the  establishment  of  female 
suffrage  in  the  State  of  Washington  last  year  and  the  changes 
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in  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  March,  1910, 
are  noted.  Nevertheless,  the  remorseless  march  of  events,  the 
ceaseless  movement  of  our  political  life,  has  already  begun  to 
impair  the  reliability  of  the  book.  Even  within  two  or  three 
months  of  its  appearance  the  rules  of  the  House  were  rad- 
ically changed  and  the  federal  circuit  courts  abolished.  De- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  given  new  meaning  to  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  Act.  One  is  reminded  of  the  experience  of 
a  professor  of  politics  who  wrote  an  article  on  direct 
primaries.  While  he  was  writing  it  the  State  of  Illinois  en- 
acted a  new  primary  law ;  when  he  had  got  the  article  in  type 
and  the  galley  proof  had  come  back,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  had  declared  the  law  unconstitutional;  and  by  the  time 
the  article  was  in  print  the  legislature  had  re-enacted  the  law. 
Under  such  circumstances  politics  is  difficult  to  write  about 
and  still  more  difficult  to  teach.  Every  conscientious  teacher 
must  bear  the  burden  of  watching  the  experiments  of  forty- 
nine  legislatures  and  the  decisions  of  the  various  state  and 
federal  courts.  The  burden  can  be  lifted  only  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  periodical  leaflet  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  text- 
book or  by  a  similar  service  performed  by  one  of  the  educa- 
tional magazines. 

As  to  the  general  plan  of  the  book  there  will  be  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Why  should  the  inverted  order  of  ar- 
rangement (local,  state,  national)  be  employed?  Some  teach- 
ers have  endorsed  it.  Thereby  the  student  is  suppose<l  to  come 
first  into  contact  with  the  familiar  things  about  him.  with  the 
facts  of  his  daily  life.  There  is  little  more  to  say  for  a  plan 
that  ignores  the  habits  of  mind  of  a  people  who  rcganl  them- 
selves as  a  single  nation;  whose  government,  forced  by  the 
steady  centralization  of  industry,  is  constantly  extending  its 
activities;  and  whose  political  life  springs,  not  from  the  local 
governments,  but  from  a  national  constitution.  In  the  first 
half  of  his  book,  Dr.  Guitteau  merely  alludes  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  a  couple  of  times.  Only,  as  it  were,  in  the  fifth  act.  and 
by  way  of  creating  the  proper  dramatic  effect,  does  he  reveal  it 
fully  upon  the  stage,  doubtless  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  do  not  know  the  argument  of  the  play  and  who 
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suppose  up  to  that  time  that  there  are  forty-eight  American 
peoples  instead  of  one. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  further  investigation.  The  bibliographies  and  sug- 
gestive questions,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  will 
be  useful  to  teachers  as  well  as  students;  for  it  is  well  known 
that,  since  our  universities  have  been  slow  to  provide  practical 
courses  in  government,  many  of  the  teachers  are  without 
special  preparation  in  the  subject  and  must  be  largely  dependent 
on  the  guidance  of  their  textbook.  The  teacher  will  also  profit 
by  the  list  of  illustrative  material  which  is  given  in  an  ap- 
pendix. Maps  of  election  dictricts,  ballots,  and  tally-sheets, 
nomination  petitions,  tax-rolls,  and  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory are  all  very  illuminating;  and  it  is  useful  to  know  that 
price  lists  of  government  publications  may  be  had  from  the 
superintendent  of  documents  at  Washington. 

The  numerous  illustrations  have  been  chosen  with  the  idea 
of  vitalizing  to  the  student  the  functions  of  government. 
Among  the  sixty-odd  photographs  one  finds  the  dial  of  a 
voting  machine,  irrigation  works  in  Nevada  and  Wyoming, 
a  road  before  and  after  macadamizinig,  a  dairy  car,  stages 
taking  children  to  an  Ohio  township  school,  etc.  A  facsimile 
of  the  first  gerrymander  is  given.  Statistics  which  otherwise 
might  be  meaningless  or  soon  forgotten  are  imprest  upon 
the  mind  by  diagrams,  a  method  which  does  much  to  elucidate 
such  a  dif^cult  subject  as  state  finance. 

Dr.  Guitteau  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  Toledo;  but  his 
material  has  been  selected  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  book 
suitable  for  use  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

E.  M.  Sait 
Columbia  University 


Manual  of    mental    and  physical    tests— By    Guy    Montrose    Whipple. 
Baltimore:  Warwick  and  York,  1910.     534  p.     $2,50. 

In  this  volume  we  have  essentially  what  its  title  and  sub- 
title would  imply,  ''a  book  of  directions  compiled  with  special 
reference  to  the  experimental  study  of  school  children  in  the 
laboratory  or  classroom." 
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In  three  introductory  chapters  the  author  gives  careful  and 
concise  directions  for  the  conduct  of  tests,  and  a  brief  exposi- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  treatment  of  the  statistical  formulae 
in  common  use.  While  clear  and  simple,  this  part  of  the  book 
would  need  much  elaboration  for  actual  work  with  students. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  typographical  errors  here  have  escaped 
the  proof-reader,  for  instance  in  table  I  on  page  10,  which  is 
used  in  illustration  in  several  later  explanations.  The  demon- 
stration of  how  to  obtain  the  Pearson  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion (p.  30)  is  rendered  unnecessarily  confusing  by  the  quota- 
tion of  one  of  these  glaring  errors.  " 

The  main  part  of  the  book,  chapters  IV  to  XIII,  is  devoted 
to  descriptions  of  54  selected  tests,  more  than  half  of  them 
on  intellectual  functions,  such  as  attention,  suggestibility,  as- 
sociation, memory,  range  of  information.  Adaptations  of  the 
De  Sanctis  and  the  Binet-Simon  Graded  Tests  are  included. 
The  treatment  in  this  part  is  uniformly:  (i)  description  of 
apparatus,  materials,  etc.,  often  accompanied  by  a  cut;  (2)  de- 
tailed instructions  as  to  method  of  administering  the  test;  (3) 
treatment  of  results  (where  necessary) ;  (4)  norms  of  results; 
(5)  references.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  even  apart  from 
laboratory^  use  of  the  Manual,  the  careful  work  in  (4)  and  (5), 
as  above,  is  alone  most  valuable  as  a  means  of  ready  refer- 
ence. Here  are  given  brief  outlines  of  the  results  of  similar 
investigations  to  date  in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica, classified,  compared,  and  occasionally  criticized.  The  ref- 
erences given  form  a  useful,  and  heretofore  much  needed, 
compilation. 

The  volume  is  rendered  still  more  practical  by  good  inde.xes 
and  lists  of  materials  and  appliances.  While  not  aiming  to  be 
a  complete  and  final  system,  it  does  present  a  most  usable  and 
suggestive  standardized  program  of  work. 

M.  T.  WnrrLEY 

Teachers  Collbcb 
Columbia  UNivmisiTV 


School  and  reference  libraries  generally  will  find  it  ^-orth 
while  to  have  on  their  shelves  the  new  IntemoHonal  year- 
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hook.  The  latest  issue  is  that  for  19 10,  which  offers  a  suc- 
cinct summary  of  the  world's  progress  during  that  year.  We 
may  call  particular  attention  to  the  sketch  of  the  late  Mark 
Twain,  accompanied  by  an  admirable  photograph;  to  the  map 
of  New  Mexico;  to  the  long  and  well  illustrated  article  on  the 
Panama  Canal ;  to  the  article  on  physics ;  and  to  that  on  polar 
research.      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  191 1.     837  p.     $5.00.) 

We  welcome  with  marked  pride  this  new  evidence  of  our 
American  scholarship,  The  historical  atlas,  by  Professor  Will- 
iam R.  Shepherd  of  Columbia  University.  The  book  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  the  reader  and  student  of  history, 
and  to  the  well  furnished  library.  The  maps  are  numerous 
and  well  chosen,  and  they  are  exceptionally  well  made.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  such  as  the  map  illustrating  the  growth  of 
Savoy  and  that  illustrating  the  dismemberment  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  information  of  great  value  and  interest  is  con- 
veyed in  striking  form.  The  industrial  maps  of  England  are 
also  capital,  as  are  the  maps  showing  the  treaty  adjustments 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  (New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
191 1.     216  maps.     94  p.     $2.50.) 

Professor  Ladd,  whose  active  pen  is  constantly  engaged  on 
books  of  importance,  has  just  published  a  little  volume  en- 
titled The  teacher's  practical  philosophy,  which  represents  the 
subject-matter  of  his  lectures  delivered  a  few  years  since  be- 
fore the  numerous  audiences  in  Japan,  Corea,  and  Hawaii. 
The  book  is  a  compend  of  the  practical  applications  of  Pro- 
fessor Ladd's  well-known  philosophical  views,  and  is  distinctly 
valuable.  (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  191 1. 
331  p.     $1.25.) 

An  exceedingly  interesting  book  of  travel  and  of  adventure 
is  A  search  for  the  apex  of  America,  by  the  well-known 
mountain  climber.  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck.  The  book  deals  with 
very  little  known  regions,  and  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  191 1.     370  p.     $3.50.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  New  York  ^^  ^s  a  satis laciion  to  be  able  lo  record  the 
Board  of  Educa-  fact  that  the  proposed  new  charter  for  New 
^*°°  York  City  has  failed  to  pass  the  legislature. 

and  that,  therefore,  the  disastrous  revolution  proposed  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  system  has,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  been  averted.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  paid  school  board,  those 
responsible  for  the  charter  gave  way  at  the  last  moment  suf- 
ficiently to  substitute  for  a  paid  school  board  of  five  members 
an  unpaid  school  board  of  fifteen  members  with  a  president 
who  was  to  be  paid  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year.  This  proposal 
was  even  more  ridiculous  than  the  original  one,  and  indicated 
plainly  the  intention  to  establish  a  job  for  a  particular  indi- 
vidual. 

As  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  disctis- 
sion,  we  reproduce  here  a  letter  add  rest  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  while  the  charter  was  still  pending,  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Olin  of  New  York,  whose  leading  part  in  establishing  the 
school  system  on  its  present  basis  will  always  be  gratefully 
remembered : 


**  In  most  kinds  of  municipal  service  we  all  agree  as  to  the 
results  and  do  not  greatly  differ  as  to  the  means  of  obcaintng  them.  If  a 
public  servant  efficiently  extinguishes  fires  or  cleans  streets,  or  b  thriftr 
in  expending  public  money,  nobody  inquires  about  his  creed  or 
altty,  and  some  people  are  even  willing  to  ignore  his  political 

But  with  public  education  it  is  otherwise — men  differ  as  to  the  object 
and  differ  widely  as  to  the  methods  of  edticatton,  and  their  diffcrcncct, 
often  based  on  race  or  religion,  are  tenaciootly  held.  TtaduBg  whkk 
suits  a  man  of  English  descent  may  displease  an  Irishman  or  1  Frmchmtn 
The  training  which  a  Catholic  desires  for  his  children  nay  be  disliked  by 
a  Presbyterian  or  a  Jew.  It  is  only  in  very  modem  tiflMS  that  aa  nnaec 
tarian  school  system  has  been  generally  considered  poaribit  or  dcsifablc. 

4*9 
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In  New  York  city,  before  1893,  the  central  educational  authority  was 
weak,  and  the  schools  of  each  ward  were  governed  by  a  board  of  five 
trustees.  In  the  selection  of  these  small  boards,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  religious  and  racial  questions  were  considered.  In  one  ward  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  said  to  control,  in  another  the  Germans,  in  a  third  it 
was  reputed  that  Jews  and  Methodists  had  united,  and  that  only  a 
Methodist  or  a  Jew  could  be  appointed  a  teacher.  Everywhere  there  were 
dissatisfied  and  distrustful  parents.  The  schools  were  criticized  as  narrow 
and  partial,  and  were  often  suspected  of  proselyting  the  children  who  at- 
tended them. 

The  present  system  of  school  control  was  established  in  an  act  framed 
by  a  commission  to  revise  the  School  law,  which  Mayor  Gilroy  appointed, 
and  of  which  the  late  E.  Ellery  Anderson  was  chairman. 

No  question  was  more  debated  by  the  commission  than  the  proper  size 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  administrative  advantages  of  a  small 
board  were  obvious,  but  it  was  decided  that  the  commissioners  of  edu- 
cation should  be  so  numerous  that  no  nationality  or  church  or  educa- 
tional clique  could  control,  or,  what  is  almost  as  important,  could  seem 
to  control  the  schools.  It  was  thought  that  a  board  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers might  be  made  so  far  representative  of  our  cosmopolitan  community 
that  its  action  would  be  generally  accepted  as  unprejudiced  and  fair. 
Among  the  many  benefits  which  came  from  that  revision  of  the  School 
law,  not  the  least  has  been  the  diminution  of  sectarian  anxiety  about 
public  education. 

When  the  schools  of  Manhattan  were  consolidated  with  those  of  the 
other  boroughs,  twenty-four  members  were  added  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Every  one  saw  that  a  board  of  forty-five  members  was  likely  to 
be  unwieldy  and  inefficient,  but  there  were  commissioners  who  wished 
to  retain  office  and  localities  which  claimed  a  place  on  the  board. 

Many  people  then  thought  and  now  think  a  board  of  twenty-one  large 
enough  for  the  greater  city,  but  the  present  danger  seems  to  be  that 
the  number  of  the  board  will  be  made  inadequate  rather  than  ex- 
cessive. 

In  recent  discussion  the  argument  against  a  paid  Board  of  Education 
has  been  set  forth  with  skill  and  authority,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  apart  from  the  reasons  why  commissioners  should  not  be  paid,  there 
are  cogent  reasons  why  the  board  should  not  be  too  small. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  required  to 
manage  the  schools.  All  schools  should  be  managed  by  experts.  Public 
schools  must  be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  community. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  interpret  to  the  expert  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  to  the  people  the  work  of  the  expert.  Such  a 
board  should  not  be  disdainful  of  pedagogic  science ;  it  should  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  should  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
conflicting  beliefs,  traditions,  and  prejudices  which  influence  public  opinion. 
No  single  commissioner  will  have  all  these  qualifications,  but  every  com- 
missioner may  have  a  part  of  them,  and  when  each  important  body  of 
opinion  is  faithfully  represented  on  the  board  its  compromises  and  con- 
clusions are  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  public." 
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The  past  few  months  seem  to  have  inaui:- 

College  Prcii-  *,  /.  ..  .. 

^^nts  urated  an  open  season  for  college  presidents. 

Lively  scrimmages  and  upheavals  have  been 
in  progress  at  various  colleges  and  universities  thruout  the 
country,  and  a  numlxir  of  academic  casualties  are  already 
recorded.  It  is  understood  that  more  are  likely  to  foil*. 
number  of  institutions  affected  are,  in  the  language  ot  an 
observer  of  a  philological  turn  of  mind,  being  '*  tr*^^***^'^  to 
death." 


Almost  every  educational  meetmg  nowadays 

High  Schools  and  «  *^..     i  .t  t 

Colleges  produces  one  or  more  attacks  upon  the  col- 

leges because  they  will  not  turn  over  their 
courses  of  study  to  the  high  schools  and  because  they  will 
not  put  bookkeeping  and  blacksmithing  on  a  par  with  Latin 
and  mathematics  in  their  scheme  of  educational  values.  Many 
of  the  spokesmen  for  the  high  schools  make  themselves  very 
ridiculous  by  assuming  that  every  sort  and  kind  of  study 
which  either  local  opinion  or  local  politics  compels  them  to 
accept  in  their  program  must  also  be  forced  upon  the  colleges 
as  an  alternative  in  the  scheme  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion. The  vocational  tendency  in  secondary  education  which 
was  a  long  time  in  asserting  itself,  is  now  showing  unmistaka- 
ble signs  of  going  to  extremes.  We  have  in  the  United  States 
only  the  colleges,  and  by  no  means  all  of  them,  to  support  the 
ideal  of  a  liberal  education  and  to  stand  between  our  civiliza- 
tion and  the  unchallenged  domination  of  semi-educated  voca- 
tional ist- 

Another  error  wiiicii  representatives  of  high  schools  are 
ver>'  apt  to  fall  into  is  the  supposition  that  all  their  graduates 
ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  colleges.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  at  the  outside  of  the  high  school  graduates  of  the  coun- 
try are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  a  college  education.  Those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  genuine  college  education  and 
to  profit  by  it  ought  to  go  at  once  into  practical  life  or  into 
a  professional  school  of  technolog)-  after  the  door  of  the  high 
school  closes  behind  them. 
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We  are  the  object  of  envy  in  Europe  be- 

Deutsche  Volks-      cause  of  the  munificent  shifts  of  individuals 
bildungsarbeit  ,  .         ,      T-i        i  ... 

to  our  educational  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions. But  there  is  something  equally  inspiring  in  movements 
that,  with  limited  financial  support,  achieve  great  and  lasting 
benefits.  The  story  of  such  an  undertaking  is  told  in  a  little 
i^divnphltt  tni\i\td  Deutsche  Volkshildimgsarheit  (Berlin,  191 1, 
edited  by  J.  Tews).  It  portrays  the  activities  of  a  volunteer 
society  that  with  paltry  sums  at  its  disposal  has  directed  its 
energies  for  the  past  forty  years  to  promote  the  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  German  common  people  {das  Volk)  beyond 
the  period  of  school  life.  Its  aim  has  been  advancement  of 
civic  and  social  efficiency ;  it  has  employed  to  this  end  frequent 
public  discussions  of  educational  questions;  it  has  established 
and  maintained  continuation  schools;  it  has  created  a  system 
of  circulating,  or  rather  traveling,  libraries.  The  contents  of 
these  libraries  it  supervises  jealously,  to  instil  a  taste  for 
wholesome  literature  and  to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies  of 
trashy  and  sensational  literature.  It  has  recently  undertaken, 
and  this  is  becoming  one  of  its  most  important  tasks,  the 
dissemination  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  of  a 
popular  scientific  character  by  a  system  of  lecture  courses. 
At  the  disposal  of  its  group  of  Lyceum  speakers  {Wander- 
redner)  it  places  its  extensive  lecture  equipment  of  lanterns, 
lantern-slides,  and  cinematographs.  During  the  whole  period 
of  its  activity  this  society  has  never  swerved  from  its  strictly 
educational  purpose.  It  has  cooperated  with  members  of  the 
teaching  profession,  among  which  it  has  found  its  stanchest 
supporters,  but  it  has  never  abandoned  its  independent  policy 
of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  could  apply  its  resources  fruitfully. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT  IX  THE  AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH 

A  lively  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  alx)ut  the  proper 
functions  of  the  American  university  president,  an  educational 
officer  unknown  in  other  countries,  who  has  been  developed 
^in  the  United  States  during  the  past  hundred  years.  The 
college  president  in  Colonial  times  and  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  centur>'  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  almost  always  a  minister,  and  his  function 
was  religious,  and,  by  attribution,  paternal.  He  came  to  a 
presidency  out  of  a  profession  in  the  practise  of  which  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  was  indispensable* 
and  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
rhetoric  useful.  The  training  provided  by  a  college  in  those 
days  might  have  been  properly  called  cultural,  because  the 
dead  languages  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  logic,  and 
rhetoric  are  cultural  studies;  but  it  was  also  in  a  high  degree 
vocational  for  a  single  profession,  the  ministry,  and  this  voca- 
tional training  all  students  were  required  to  take.  Nothing 
else  was  offered  them.  Nothing  better  for  general  training 
was  known  to  those  generations. 

By  the  nineteenth  century  professional  traiinu'  t  r  !,nv 
and  medicine  had  found  its  way  into  many  AincncAn  uni- 
versities; and  the  strongest  universities  had  begun  to  teach 
actively  several  of  the  new  sciences,  and  to  prepare  3roitng 
men  for  the  scientific  and  artistic  professions.    The  field  of 
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university  work  was  thus  greatly  extended.    The  organization 
of  a  university  became  complex;  and  its  administration  came 
to  require  the  whole  time  of  some  single  officer,  and  that 
officer  was  usually  the  president.     Even  the  denominational 
colleges,  intended  for  young  men  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  were  forced  to  teach  many 
new  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  subjects  tributary 
to  the  vocational  training  of  a  minister.     Each  college  and 
professional  school  within  the  university  came  to  have  its  own 
dean,  who  took  over  the  parental  function  formerly  exercised 
by  the  president;  and  simultaneously  the  relation  of  all  the 
state  and  of  some  of  the  endowed  universities  to  institutional 
religion  underwent  a  great  change.     In  many  of  them  official 
religious  services  ceased  to  be  held;  and  nearly  all  wisht  to 
be  regarded  as  unsectarian  or  undenominational.    Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  not  altogether  convenient  for  a  university 
to  have  a  minister  for  president.     Gradually  the  presidencies 
went  to  laymen,  and  in  many  instances  to  men  whose  own 
training  had  been  on  the  side  of  science,  the  modern  lan- 
guages,   economics,    history,    or    government.     Accordingly, 
most  of  the  large  American  universities  now  have  a  layman 
for  president,  who  ordinarily  has  no  religious  function,  altho 
he  occasionally  addresses  the  students  on  their  private  and 
public  duties.     The  university  president  has  become  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  who  has  a  large  influence  on  the  policies 
of  the  institution,  on  the  selection  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
on  the  directions  of  the  university  expenditure.     Having  been 
selected  by  the  trustees  or  regents,  who  constitute  the  supreme 
governing  board  of  the  university,  and  been  by  them  made  the 
responsible  head  of  the  institution,  he  is  entitled  at  the  outset 
to  their  support  and  confidence,  and  usually  commands  both 
during  his  service.    His  advice  they  habitually  take;  his  hopes 
become  their  hopes;  and  his  judgment,  formed  after  conference 
and  discussion  with  them,  is  apt  to  prevail  in  their  decisions, 
if  he  is  a  man  of  broad  outlook,  good  temper,  and  discretion. 
The  prosperity  of  state  universities  depends  very  much  on 
the  influence  of  the  president  with  the  state  legislature,  and 
therefore  on  his  power  to  present  educational  policies  and 
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issues  in  a  persuasive  and  effective  way.  The  presidents  of 
state  universities  are  nowadays  selected  by  the  trustees  or 
regents  with  a  view  to  their  probable  influence  with  the 
legislative  bodies  and  the  numerous  associations  formed 
to  promote  educational  and  industrial  interests  within  the 
state.  A  president,  whose  policies  and  arguments  commen<l  the 
university  to  the  legislature  and  the  leading  people  of  the 
state,  inevitably  acquires  a  strong  influence  over  the  university 
as  a  whole,  an  influence  which  is  felt  in  every  part  of  it.  The 
president  of  an  endowed  university  wins  a  similar  influence 
if  he  is  able  to  commend  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
institution,  and  to  the  people  at  large,  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  illustrated  by  its  graduates  in  the  learned  and  scien- 
tific professions,  in  journalism,  letters,  and  science.  If  by 
direct  appeals,  and  the  indirect  effects  of  the  work  of  the 
university  thru  its  product  of  educated  men,  he  wins  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  educated  public,  and  the  pecuniary 
support  of  numerous  fee-paying  students,  grateful  alumni,  and 
other  public-spirited  friends  of  higher  education,  he  will  surely 
come  to  possess  a  strong  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
university,  provided  he  be  not  only  inventive  and  energetic, 
but  also  judicious  and  just. 

Given  this  influential  person  at  the  head  of  a  university, 
possessing  the  confldence  of  the  governing  board  and  of  the 
public,  will  the  control  he  can  exercise  probably  have  a  good 
or  a  bad  effect  on  the  university  and  on  the  higher  educar 
tion?  He  is  an  official  ver>'  different  from  the  rector  of  a 
Gennan  university,  the  head  of  an  English  college,  or  the 
principal  of  a  Scotch  university.  He  has  much  more  power 
than  an  English  head  or  any  rector  annually  elected,  and 
by  usage  he  holds  power  for  a  long  time.  A  good  president 
is  indubitably  an  effective  promoter  of  university  progress 
and  influence,  and  a  valuable  unifying  agent  in  a  complex 
organization.  Have  his  powers  and  functions  been  developed 
during  the  past  fifty  years  to  a  degree  which  threatens  aca- 
demic freedom,  and  the  independence,  public  spirit,  and  self- 
respect  of  university  teachers? 

In  the  recent  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  American 
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university  president  it  has  been  maintained  that  a  powerful 
president  is  likely  to  impair  academic  freedom,  and  to  restrict 
unduly  the  influence  of  the  professors  and  other  teachers  in 
the  management  of  the  institution.  It  is  alleged  that  in  any 
university  which  has  a  strong  president,  the  government  is 
likely  to  be  a  personal  government;  that  professors  and  other 
members  of  the  university  body  are  subject  to  the  president's 
will;  that  the  faculties  cease  to  be  deliberative  bodies  which 
freely  discuss  and  adopt  educational  policies;  that  professors 
can  not  feel  that  they  are  independent  members  of  a  collegiate 
body  which  lays  down  by  majority  vote  the  principles  by  which 
each  member  is  to  be  governed;  and  that  the  American  pro- 
fessor, who  used  to  be  a  person  governed  by  rules  to  which 
he  had  consented,  has  become  a  person  governed  by  rules 
made  by  a  board  of  w^hich  he  is  not  a  member,  and  enforced 
by  a  superior  officer  whose  interests  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  university  teachers.  To  deal  satisfactorily  with 
these  doubts  and  apprehensions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recall 
in  some  detail  the  distribution  of  functions  and  pQwers  among 
the  different  bodies  and  officials  that  together  constitute  the 
government  of  an  American  university,  whether  tax-supported 
or  endowed. 

The  president  of  a  university  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  leader 
and  executive  officer  of  the  trustees  or  regents;  so  that  a 
preliminary  question  about  the  proper  limits  of  presidential 
authority  must  be :  What  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  authori- 
tative action  of  the  trustees?  It  is  obvious  that  the  trustees, 
who  hold  and  manage  all  university  property,  must  make  the 
final  decisions  in  all  money  matters,  including  salaries  and 
appropriations  for  current  expenses.  They  therefore  must 
determine  the  number  of  appointees  in  each  of  the  several 
classes  of  appointments,  the  scale  of  salaries  and  the  rules 
for  promotion  and  for  automatic  advancement  of  salaries. 
Neither  professors  nor  bodies  made  up  of  professors,  like 
faculties  or  departments,  should  have  any  function  in  regard 
to  fixing  salaries  or  making  contracts  to  pay  salaries,  except 
an  advisory  function,  and  not  even  that  as  a  right. 

The  trustees  or  regents  should  also  determine,  by  means 
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of  a  statute  intended  to  be  durable,  the  tenures  of  all  the  uni- 
versity offices;  and  if  that  statute  has  to  be  changed  thru 
force  of  circumstances,  the  new  tenures  should  apply  only  to 
men  newly  appointed,  the  tenures  of  officers  already  in  ser\'icc 
being  unaffected,  unless  by  their  request  or  consent.  The  sub- 
ject of  tenures  is  clearly  not  one  which  should  be  put  within 
the  control  of  professors,  or  of  bodies  composed  of  pro- 
fessors. It  should  be  reserved  to  the  governing  board  and  its 
official  advisers. 

The  adoption  of  a  rule  on  automatic  advances  of  salary, 
determined  by  length  of  service,  is  also  a  matter  which  should 
be  reser\'ed  to  the  trustees.  Such  a  rule,  like  the  scale  of 
salaries,  has  a  strong  effect  on  the  annual  budget  of  the  insti- 
tution and  its  general  pecuniary  management;  so  that  the 
trustees  should  be  solely  responsible  for  it.  In  the  practise 
of  some  American  universities  advances  of  salary  are  not 
invariably  automatic,  that  is,  so  many  dollars  of  salary  addi- 
tional for  so  many  additional  years  of  service,  the  trustees 
exercising  some  discretion  in  delaying  or  accelerating  in  special 
cases  the  customary  advance.  These  cases  always  give  rise 
to  grave  complaints  from  some  section  or  other  of  the  staff, 
and  sometimes  impair  confidence  in  the  justice  and  good  feel- 
ing of  the  trustees.  Whenever  the  trustees  withhold  from 
a  professor  the  customary  advance,  they  confess  that  they 
made  a  mistake  when  they  selected  or  promoted  that  pro- 
fessor. Their  judgment  was  at  fault,  else  the  professor  would 
now  be  worth  the  customar>'  compensation.  The  presumption 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  automatic  advances;  because  on  the 
whole  they  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  academic  staff,  and 
offer  a  contractual  inducement  to  the  university  service  uM.h 
a  prospect  of  discretionary  advances  can  nc\'er  equal. 

The  trustees  should  also  determine  the  directions  of  uni- 
versity expenditure  and  the  distribution  of  the  free  income  of 
the  university  among  its  different  schools  and  departments. 
Included  in  this  function  is  decision  of  the  recurring  question 
of  admitting  new  departments  of  instruction  to  the  university 
budget.  Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centun,'  the  ex- 
traordinar}'  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  the  innumerable 
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new  applications  of  science  have  necessitated  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  departments  of  instruction  in  every  con- 
siderable American  university;  so  that  the  question  of  creating 
some  new  department  has  often  come  before  university 
trustees,  and  is  apt  to  present  great  difficulties,  the  trustees 
being  embarrassed  by  narrow  resources,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
plain  educational  needs,  soon  to  become  urgent,  on  the  other. 
On  questions  of  this  sort  the  trustees  are  obliged  to  act  often 
without  much  suggestion  or  advice  from  professors  or  from 
academic  bodies  already  in  existence;  and  a  competent  and 
active  university  president  is  generally  the  best  adviser  for 
the  trustees,  for  he  is  likely  to  have  a  large  view  of  industrial 
and  social  conditions  both  present  and  future,  and  can  see 
opportunities  for  enlarging  the  university's  usefulness  in  the 
future  more  clearly  than  most  professors  or  any  academic 
bodies  are  likely  to  do. 

The  tenures  and  salaries  of  university  offices  having  been 
fixt  by  the  board  of  trustees,  the  selection  of  teachers  is 
next  to  be  made,  and  the  work  of  selection  in  a  large  institu- 
tion is  continuous;  for  vacancies  in  the  pennanent  staff  have 
to  be  filled  every  year,  and  a  large  number  of  annual  appoint- 
ments are  to  be  made  year  after  year.  The  trustees,  being 
professional  or  business  men,  are  of  course  incompetent  to 
select  these  teachers.  In  most  cases  they  are  acquainted  neither 
with  the  subjects  to  be  taught  nor  with  the  available  men  com- 
petent to  teach  them.  At  this  point — the  selection  of  teachers 
— the  professors  and  the  various  departments  of  instruction 
among  which  the  professors  are  distributed  render  invaluable 
service  to  the  university.  The  annual  appointments  can  best 
be  recommended  by  the  several  departments,  which  are  all 
groups  of  professors  of  one  subject  or  of  a  few  kindred  sub- 
jects. These  departments  ought  to  know  all  the  young 
scholars  and  teachers  in  their  several  subjects;  and  each  de- 
partment ought  tO'  be  zealous  to  obtain  at  every  opportunity 
the  strongest  possible  personal  reinforcement  of  its  own  group. 
But  at  this  very  point  a  competent  president  can  make  him- 
self serviceable,  first  to  the  department  engaged  in  making 
nominations,  and  next  to  the  board  of  trustees.    Each  depart- 
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ment,  when  making  nominations,  should  be  required  to  con- 
vince the  president  that  their  nominations  are  well  grounded. 
He,  and  he  alone,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
nominating  work  of  all  the  departments,  and  of  communicat- 
ing to  each  the  good  methods  discovered  and  the  results 
obtained  in  other  departments.  The  fact  that  his  mind  is 
to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  nominating  work  of  all  the 
departments,  and  that  they  must  convince  him  of  the  merit 
of  their  selections  and  of  their  trustworthiness  in  making 
selections,  will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments themselves.  What  is  said  here  of  departments  will 
apply  to  professors  in  institutions  which  employ  only  one  or 
two  professors  for  each  subject  of  instruction.  In  making 
their  appointments,  the  trustees  will  necessarily  rely  on  the 
nominations  of  the  departments  or  professors,  revised,  ap- 
proved, and  brought  to  them  by  the  president.  This  method 
of  selecting  university  teachers  calls  for  no  action  on  the 
part  of  faculties  or  other  academic  bodies  made  up  of  pro- 
fessors of  many  different  subjects.  The  faculty  or  other 
similarly  constituted  body  will  always  be  incompetent  to  make 
by  majority  vote  the  real  selection  of  a  university  teacher, 
young  or  old,  inexperienced  or  experienced.  A  professor  of 
history  or  mathematics  has  no  qualifications  for  selecting  a 
professor  of  zoology  or  Germanic  literature;  and  on  any  par- 
ticular selection  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
will  be  incompetent  voters. 

Since  the  influence  and  serviceableness  of  any  university 
depend  on  the  personal  quality  and  scholarly  achievements  of 
its  teaching  staff,  the  continuous  action  of  the  professors 
in  selecting  with  the  cooperation  of  the  president  the  incoming 
university  teachers  is  of  fundamental  importance,  and  should 
be  felt  by  them  as  a  grave  responsibility  and  a  call  to  wise 
and  disinterested  activity.  On  account  of  the  large  number 
of  annual  or  short-term  appointments,  the  call  is  constant. 
The  successful  professors  in  a  strong  university  reconunend 
teachers  not  only  for  their  own  institution  but  for  many 
other  universities,  and  for  colleges,  technical  schoots,  acad- 
emies, and  high  schools.     By  thus  getting  places  for  their 
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able  disciples,  they  expand  and  prolong  their  own  influence, 
increase  the  prestige  of  the  institution  they  serve,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  nation's  education.  This 
fine  selective  function  comes  to  a  professor  as  a  result  of  his 
own  scholarly  attainments  and  personal  power  in  teaching, 
and  is  quite  independent  of  the  university  administration, 
except  that  an  active  appointments  office  can  help  to  make  the 
function  continuously  effective. 

Promotions  are  also  made  in  well-organized  institutions  on 
advice  given  to  the  president  by  professors  or  departments. 
In  a  sound  institution  the  stages  of  promotion  for  a  teacher 
are  three  or  four  in  number,  and  vary  in  length  from  one 
to  five  years.  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  therefore,  the 
question  of  his  promotion  may  arise  three  or  four  times  before 
he  attains  to  a  professorship;  and  each  time  the  president 
should  recommend  action  to  the  trustees,  not  of  his  own  will 
and  on  his  sole  responsibility,  but  after  conference  with  the 
professors  most  nearly  concerned,  and  on  their  suggestion. 
Each  promotion,  like  every  original  selection,  should  be  the 
result  of  joint  action  by  the  professors  interested  and  the 
president.  This  method  of  selecting  and  promoting  university 
teachers  offers  the  best  securities  possible  against  the  danger 
of  "  breeding  in  and  in,"  a  danger  which  is  very  real  when- 
ever a  faculty  has  full  authority  over  appointments  and  pro- 
motions. Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  tendency  of  pro- 
fessors and  professorial  bodies  to  prefer  their  own  pupils  as 
candidates  for  university  appointments.  An  experienced 
president  is  likely  to  resist  this  tendency,  whenever  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  an  outside  choice  presents  itself. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  professors  in  connection 
with  the  selection  and  promotion  of  teachers  are  so  dignified 
and  important  that  they  ought  to  give  every  professor  a  sense 
that  he  has  a  significant  share  in  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
university,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  responsibility  comes 
to  him  as  a  single  trusted  teacher,  rather  than  as  a  member 
of  an  academic  body  which  deliberates  and  votes.  As  to  the 
part  of  the  president  in  selections  and  promotions,  the  real 
danger  is,  not  that  he  will  take  too  much  interest  in  them. 
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but  that  he  will  not  take  enough;  not  that  he  will  be  self-willed 
and  arbitrary  in  those  important  matters,  but  that  he  will  not 
apply  his  mind  to  them  as  much  as  the  real  interesU  of  the 
university  require. 

A  university's  trustees  being  usually  men  of  strong  business 
or  professional  sense,  but  not  experts  in  any  department  of 
education,  it  has  become  the  practise  of  experienced  and  com- 
petent boards  of  tnistees  to  leave  the  initiation  of  educational 
policies  and  the  solution  of  new  educational  problems  to  the 
university's  faculties  or  to  committees  within  faculties.  This 
is  a  sound  and  indeed  almost  inevitable  practise  on  the  part 
of  university  trustees.  Votes  on  the  part  of  trustees  may 
be  necessary  to  the  execution  of  plans  which  originated  and 
have  been  perfected  in  faculties;  but  these  votes  arc  merely 
formal,  the  real  designs  or  plans  proceeding  altogether  from 
faculties.  In  these  matters  the  president,  being  the  presiding 
officer  of  every  faculty  in  a  properly  organized  university, 
has  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  whole  faculty  discussion 
and  of  taking  part  therein,  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  He  becomes 
thoroly  informed  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  is  consequently 
able  to  present  it  to  the  trustees  effectively;  but  he  may,  or 
may  not,  have  an  author's  or  designer's  interest  in  the  project. 
Officially  he  carries  to  the  trustees  a  project  which  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  a  majority  in  a  faculty  or  other  similar 
academic  body.  His  personal  opinion  may,  or  may  not,  coin- 
cide with  that  of  the  majority  in  the  faculty  or  in  the  board 
of  trustees.  Within  the  faculty  he  should  carry  only  the 
weight  which  his  powers  of  argument  or  persuasion  may  give 
him,  supported  indeed  by  the  faculty's  own  sense  of  his  pe- 
culiar responsibility  as  the  head  of  the  institution. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  influence  which  an  unsuitable  president 
can  exert  in  a  faculty  if  a  strong  interest  in  a  matter  before 
the  faculty,  or  a  natural  predisposition  to  get  his  own  way, 
prompts  him  to  do  so.  He  can  exhibit  so  strong  a  desire  and 
purpose  to  get  the  measure  under  discussion  adopted  that 
weak  members  of  the  faculty  whose  promotion  he  can  in 
some  measure  control  will  accommodate  their  own  views  to 
his,  and   vote  as  he  obviously  desires  them  to  vote.     Of 
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course  a  president  fit  for  his  place  will  always  wish  to  learn 
the  real  opinions  of  the  members  of  a  faculty  on  any  educa- 
tional measure  which  is  before  it,  and  will  take  all  possible 
pains  to  prevent  members  of  a  faculty  from  concealing  their 
opinions,  or  modifying  them  in  accordance  with  his  supposed 
views;  for  he  well  knows  that  it  will  be  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  execute  satisfactorily  a  measure  which  does  not 
command  the  real  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  faculty.  It 
is  wellnigh  impossible  to  give  good  effect  to  any  measures 
relating  to  the  functions  and  duties  of  teachers,  if  the  teachers 
themselves  do  not  approve  and  desire  to  try  the  experiment. 
Only  a  remarkably  self-willed  or  inexperienced  president 
would  try  to  force  thru  a  faculty  a  measure  which  a  majority 
disapproved,  or  could  only  be  brought  to  vote  for  by  the 
illegitimate  use  of  the  president's  power  over  promotions. 

All  money  questions,  then,  belong  to  the  trustees,  and  all 
educational  questions  to  the  faculties  or  subdivisions  of  facul- 
ties; but  the  president  will  have  knowledge  of  both  sorts  of 
question  and  influence  in  the  determination  of  both  sorts.  It 
is  not  possible,  however,  always  to  separate  completely  money 
questions  from  educational  questions.  Thus,  if  a  faculty  or 
a  department  advises  that  certain  new  courses  of  instruction 
should  be  added  to  those  already  given,  or  that  a  whole  new 
department  of  instruction  should  be  created,  a  faculty  ought 
not  to  be  able  to  announce  that  these  proposed  measures  will 
be  put  into  effect  until  the  trustees  have  decided  that  they 
have  in  hand,  or  in  immediate  prospect,  the  money  needed  to 
support  the  new  instruction  or  the  new  department.  Or 
again,  proposals  to  change  the  conditions  of  admission  to  a 
college  or  a  professional  school  in  an  institution  which  de- 
pends largely  on  tuition  fees  always  involve  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  probable  effects  of  the  changes  on  the  income 
of  the  university.  It  is  quite  possible  merely  by  raising  the 
standards  of  admission  to  reduce  very  much  the  income  from 
tuition  fees.  Hence  it  is  proper  that  the  trustees,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  property  of  the  institution  and  for  main- 
taining the  right  relation  between  its  income  and  its  expendi- 
ture, should  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  any  changes  in 
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the  conditions  of  admission  which  may  have  commended 
themselves  to  the  majority  of  a  faculty.  In  the  highest  func- 
tion of  a  university — that  of  promotinjj  research — pecuniary 
questions  constantly  arise,  which  only  the  trustees  can  settle. 
In  what  departments  can  appropriations  be  most  advan- 
tageously expended?  Granted  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  science  a  given  appropriation  is  desirable,  is  it  possible  for 
the  university  to  make  it  with  due  regard  to  the  condition 
of  its  budget  and  to  a  right  proportioning  of  expenditures 
among  the  different  departments?  In  all  such  mixt  ques- 
tions the  advice  of  a  competent  president  is  invaluaMe  to  the 
tnistees,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  sound  and  fair  than  that 
of  any  single  professor  or  single  department;  because  he  has. 
or  ought  to  have,  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
field,  and  no  dominating  interest  in  any  one  subject  or  de- 
partment. 

Resignations,  retirements,  and  removals  are  difficult  admin- 
istrative subjects  with  which  faculties  and  similar  academic 
bodies  can  not  appropriately  deal.  Professors  are  too  directly 
interested  in  a  life-tenure  of  office  without  any  qualifkations 
or  restrictions,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  all  customs  and 
practises  which  contribute  to  a  permanent  tenure,  to  be  com- 
petent as  a  class  to  make  inflexible  rules  to  govern  retire- 
ments and  resignations,  or  to  administer  rules  which  permit 
the  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  deciding  authority.  More- 
over, they  are  inevitably  and  naturally  moved  in  particular 
cases  by  considerations  of  friendship,  fellow-feeling,  or  com- 
passion. In  consequence  it  has  become  the  practise  in  Amer- 
ican universities  that  mles  governing  resignations  and  retire- 
ments are  enacte<l  by  the  tnistees.  tho  not  without  consulta- 
tion with  professors  and  faculties,  and  that  the  final  decisions 
in  all  such  matters  are  made  by  the  tnistees.  Necessarily  the 
president  is  the  adviser  of  the  tnistees,  and  often  he  prompts 
or  suggests  their  action.  The  president.  howe%*er.  as  m  rule, 
has  no  power  by  himself  to  dismiss,  retire,  or  bring  about 
the  resignation  of  a  professor,  and  he  ought  not  to  possess 
such  power.  To  possess  such  authority  would  be  as  injurious 
to  the  president  as  to  the  universitv.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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the  trustees'  power  to  remove  professors  is  very  seldom  exer- 
cised, except  in  universities  under  political  control.  Uni- 
versity trustees  and  presidents  fully  understand  that  the 
life-tenure  of  professors  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
efficiency  and  reputation  of  all  institutions  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion, and  are  always  very  reluctant  to  impair  or  reduce  that 
tenure  in  individual  cases,  often  neglecting  the  plain  interest 
of  the  students  on  account  of  this  reluctance  and  the  common 
dislike  of  making  painful  decisions.  Personal  interests  and 
questions  of  personal  fitness  or  fidelity  can  not  be  decided  well 
by  vote  of  a  faculty.  It  is  intensely  disagreeable  for  pro- 
fessors to  be  called  upon  to  decide  such  questions  with  regard 
to  their  colleagues.  In  all  the  university  experience  of  the 
civilized  countries  there  is  no  practise  or  precedent  which 
tends  to  show  that  such  a  method  would  be  expedient.  Most 
professors  shirk  their  duties  in  regard  to  resignations  and 
dismissals;  and  any  president  who  was  inclined  to  be  too 
strenuous  in  this  part  of  his  administrative  function  would 
immediately  find  himself  in  conflict  with  his  board  of  trustees. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  university  presidents  were 
professors  first,  and  that  all  of  them  are  more  interested  in 
the  educational  side  of  their  work  than  in  the  business  side. 
It  is  never  the  president  that  wishes  to  reduce  the  educational 
authority  of  a  faculty  in  favor  of  the  board  of  trustees,  unless, 
indeed,  in  some  rare  instance  a  politician  or  a  business  man 
without  educational  experience,  rather  than  a  teacher,  has  been 
made  president.  Such  appointments  have  always  been  rare, 
and  are  no  longer  to  be  expected. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  position  of  a  professor  must 
lack  independence  or  dignity  if  the  whole  body  of  professors 
in  any  given  institution  does  not  possess  the  power  to  choose 
their  colleagues,  their  deans,  and  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  argument  seems  to  be  based  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  academic  freedom  and  of  the  motives  which  attract 
able  men  to  the  professorial  career.  The  freedom  which  is 
essential  to  sound  university  life  for  students  and  teachers 
alike  is  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  freedom  to  seek  truth 
without  either  hope  or  fear  concerning  the  possible  results, 
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and  freedom  to  live  a  studious,  undistractcd  life,  rich  in 
opportunities  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive,  to  imfiart  as  well 
as  to  absorb.  For  most  professors  administrative  and  judtciml 
duties  are  uncongenial,  inevitable  sometimes  but  never  wel- 
come, and  usually  rather  inconsistent  with  the  scholar's  mode 
of  life  and  with  the  realization  of  his  scholarly  aims.  The 
only  kind  of  administration  which  the  genuine  scholar  in  a 
professors  chair  enjoys,  and  is  fit  for,  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  broad  educational  interests  of  the  country,  or  pro- 
motes that  personal  intercourse  with  his  pupils  to  which  every 
true  teacher  is  willing  to  give  time  and  thought.  In  matters 
relating  to  the  departments  of  instruction  with  which  they 
are  connected  professors  naturally  desire  to  be  heard,  and  to 
have  their  views  fairly  and  accurately  presentetl  to  the  trustees; 
and  a  president  on  whom  the  professors  can  not  rely  to  do 
this  is 'incompetent  and  unsafe.  Whenever  this  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  the  trustees  must  invent  other  means  of  communica- 
tion between  themselves  and  the  professors — a  hard  but  not 
an  impossible  task.  Given  proper  means  of  communication 
with  the  governing  board  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  con- 
sultation, it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  the  dignity  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  professorial  career  that  professors  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  on  all  university  appointments,  including  that 
of  the  president.  Indeed,  most  American  professors  of  good 
quality  would  regard  the  imposition  of  duties  cot^  the 

selection  of  professors  and  other  teachers,  the  elct:.. ..  :  the 
president,  and  the  annual  arrangement  of  the  budget  of  the 
institution  as  a  serious  reduction  in  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scholar's  life  and  the  professorial  career.  They  know  them- 
selves to  be  fit  to  study,  teach,  and  advance  knowledge;  and 
those  are  the  things  which  they  wish  to  be  free  to  do,  unen- 
cumbered by  duties  or  functions  for  which  they  are  less  fit. 

A  president  who  understands  his  business  will  make  htmsdf 
the  carrier  to  the  trustees  of  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
students  of  the  university  and  of  the  younger  teachers.  In 
any  university  old  enough  to  have  accumulatetl  a  body  of 
traditions,  the  strongest  tradition  is  usually  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  younger  teachers  to  the  older.    They  have  been 
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pupils  of  the  older  professors,  and  have  been  selected  by  them 
for  annual  appointments;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should 
be  under  the  orders  of  the  professors  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  their  instruction.  This 
subordination  can  easily  be  carried  to  an  inexpedient  extreme; 
and  the  president  is  the  agent  thru  whom  it  can  be  mitigated. 
Under  a  wide  elective  system  the  choices  made  by  students 
year  after  year,  choices  which  often  involve  selection  among 
the  different  teachers  of  the  same  subject,  are  very  instructive 
to  the  president  and  the  deans;  and  it  is  thru  the  president 
and  the  deans  that  useful  information  of  this  sort  goes  first 
to  the  faculties,  and  later,  if  necessary,  to  the  trustees.  In 
performing  this  function  the  president  needs  to  exercise  great 
watchfulness  and  no  little  judgment.  A  narrow-minded  man, 
or  an  impetuous  and  impatient  man,  can  not  perform  it  satis- 
factorily; but  that  only  shows  that  the  function  is  an  impor- 
tant one. 

A  competent  president  will  be  sure  to  represent  professorial 
opinions  and  desires  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  spending  on 
the  present  generation  of  students  all  the  available  annual 
resources  of  the  university,  without  making  reserves  for  main- 
taining and  replacing  a  wasting  plant,  such  as  a  corporation 
whose  object  is  to  make  a  money-profit  steadily  generation 
after  generation  necessarily  provides.  This  is  a  distinction 
between  a  commercial  corporation  and  an  educational  one 
which  some  bodies  of  university  trustees  find  it  difficult  to 
appreciate.  While  a  university  should  not  incur  deficits  or 
suffer  its  plant  to  waste  away  thru  neglect,  or  its  apparatus 
and  materials  to  be  used  up  without  being  replaced,  university 
trustees  should  have  a  very  lively  sense  that  the  whole  plant 
of  a  university,  except  its  grounds  and  buildings  and  some 
of  its  books  and  other  collections,  ought  to  be  short-lived 
and  frequently  replaced;  and  this  replacement  can  best  be 
provided  for  under  the  head  of  running  expenses.  Most  of 
the  accounting  which  has  come  into  fashion  of  late  years  in 
manufacturing  and  transportation  companies  is  adapted  only 
to  continuous  money-making  corporations,  and  is  likely  to 
be  misleading  if  applied  to  states,  cities,  and  permanent  insti- 
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tutions  of  education,  charity,  and  religion,  having  no  money- 
making  purpose  whatever.  A  university  should  never  borrow 
money,  or  have  any  **  liabilities."  It  should  regard  indit- 
pensable  repairs  as  ninning  expenses;  and  for  improvements 
and  extensions  it  should  count  on  new  appropriations  if  it  it 
a  state  university,  or  new  endowments  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions i  f  it  is  an  endowed  university.  Its  real  estate  and  chattels 
should  not  be  carried  on  its  treasurer's  books  as  "  assets  ** 
at  any  valuation  whatever.  They  arc  not  salable,  and  no 
dividend  is  to  be  paid  on  them.  These  arc  policies  which  are 
sure  to  commend  themselves  to  the  professors  and  other 
teachers  and  investigators  in  any  American  university,  and 
the  president  will  always  advocate  them  with  the  board  of 
trustees,  who,  being  business  men  or  lawyers,  may  have  some- 
what different  expectations  and  desires. 

In  this  country  some  misconceptions  prevail  in  even  the 
educated  public  concerning  both  the  university  professor  and 
the  university  president.  Some  professors  have  lately  been 
inclined  to  represent  that  they  are  only  employees,  like 
operatives  in  a  mill  or  clerks  in  a  bank,  the  hired  ser\'ants 
of  a  board  of  directors  and  of  the  president  who  manages 
the  board.  In  the  imaginations  of  those  who  entertain  this 
idea,  the  president  is  the  arbitrary  and  unsympathetic  em- 
ployer. This  conception  of  the  professor's  situation  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  president's  on  the  other  is  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  truth.  The  competent  and  zealous  professor 
is  in  reality  a  leader  and  inspirer  in  whatever  rdates  to  the 
advancement  of  his  subject  and  the  improvement  of  the 
young  men  who  come  under  his  charge;  the  president  is 
never  in  the  position  of  a  military  commander  or  a  **  captain 
of  industr>/'  He  can  not  serve  the  university  well  by  the 
exercise  of  any  arbitrary  authority,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
with  the  rarest  exceptions — he  does  not  possess,  or  attempt  to 
use,  any  such  authority.  There  is  no  place  in  a  university  for 
the  implicit  obedience  of  many  to  one.  as  there  mml  be  in 
an  army,  or  in  a  great  machine-shop  in  which  safety  as  WfO 
as  productiveness  depends  on  obedience  to  definite  rules,  clo^e 
cooperation  of  each  workman  with  many  others,  an<i 
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adherence  to  repetitive  routine.  Teachers  can  not  work  to 
advantage  under  external  orders  or  in  rigid  frameworks;  and 
productiveness  in  research  can  not  even  be  imagined  without 
perfect  liberty  for  the  investigator  in  his  work,  except  as  to 
his  pecuniary  expenditures.  All  experience  shows  that  the 
limit  of  expenditure  can  not  be  left  to  the  investigator;  but 
this  is  the  only  limitation  on  his  freedom  of  thought  and 
action.  The  university  authorities  may,  however,  reasonably 
require  of  every  investigator  not  infrequent  reports  of  prog- 
ress. These  may  take  the  form  of  papers  read  before  learned 
societies  or  before  the  more  popular  associations  whose  object 
is  to  advance  science  and  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance 
among  scientists,  or  else  the  form  of  periodical  reports  made 
directly  to  the  president  or  some  academic  board. 

There  are  no  real  grounds  for  any  conflict  between  sound 
administrative  policy  in  the  university,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
professorial  interests,  or  students'  interests,  on  the  other.  The 
primary  object  of  university  administration  is  to  bring  to- 
gether the  best  possible  body  of  capable,  enthusiastic,  and 
well-equipped  teachers,  and  the  largest  possible  body  of  ap- 
propriately trained,  healthy,  and  ambitious  students,  and  to 
let  them  react  on  each  other  in  freedom.  This  is  the  teaching 
function  of  a  university.  The  second  object  of  university 
administration  is  to  promote  literary  and  scientific  productive- 
ness in  the  staff  and  among  the  advanced  students.  Success 
in  this  undertaking  depends  on  the  individual  gifts  and  work- 
ing powers  of  the  teachers  that  the  university  has  assembled, 
and  on  the  amount  of  money  that  the  university  can  afford 
to  spend  on  research.  This  is  the  research  function  of  a 
university.  In  neither  of  these  fields  of  activity  is  there  any 
place  for  a  university  despot  of  any  sort,  or  for  a  narrow- 
minded  administrator,  who  chooses  precipitately  a  way  of  his 
own,  and  then  wants  to  have  his  way. 

University  presidents,  being  accustomed  to  consider  and 
promote,  without  any  personal  bias,  the  interests  of  varied 
departments  of  instruction  or  of  their  own  institutions,  and 
of  the  schools  from  which  their  students  come,  are  easily 
drawn  to  the  study  of  other  public  interests,  particularly  those 
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of  a  social  or  educational  character.  By  a  natural  develop- 
ment they  become  publicists  and  useful  advisers  on  the  educa- 
tional and  social  aspects  of  legislation  and  gOTemmaital 

administration. 

The  work  of  a  good  university  president  is  selective,  con- 
sultative, and  cooperative ;  he  works  as  a  leading  member,  now 
of  one  group  and  now  of  another;  he  has  no  use  for  arbitrary 
power,  for  he  can  effect  nothing  without  the  cooperation  of 
other  devoted  servants  and  friends  of  the  institution;  among 
his  colleagues,  the  professors,  he  is  the  disinterested  promoter 
of  their  interests,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  in  his  judgment 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  university  and  of  the  higher 
education,  which  all  admit  should  be  supreme;  he  is  the  best 
type  yet  evolved  of  the  democratic  executive  officer  who  has 
a  long  tenure,  enjoys  public  consideration,  and  can  put  all  his 
powers  to  noble  uses.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  he  should 
have  been  evolved  in  the  broad  field  of  education. 

As  the  American  people  learn  g^dually  how  to  secure  good 
administrative  service  in  their  industries  and  governments,  ex- 
ecutive positions  are  created  which  have  tenures,  functions, 
and  powers  analogous  to  those  of  university  presidents. 
Thus,  the  long-service  heads  of  the  numerous  commissions 
and  boards  of  trustees  which  regulate  industries,  railroads,  and 
other  public  utilities,  and  manage  libraries,  hospitals,  asylums, 
religious  and  charitable  associations,  and  public  resen'ations, 
have  often  within  the  last  forty  years  illustrated  the  same 
method  in  public  or  semi-public  administrations  which  the 
universities  have  illustrated  in  their  presidencies;  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  method  has  justified  itself  and  secured  public  ai>- 
probation. 

Chasles  W.  Euot 

Cambridge.  Mass. 


II 

EDUCATION  AND  PAY  OF  HEAD  AND  HAND 

A  thoughtful  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  raises 
anew  the  old  question  why  manual  laborers,  working  the 
longest  hours  and  being  allowed  no  annual  holiday,  yet  re- 
ceive the  least  pay.  The  failure  to  receive  a  satisfactory  reply, 
he  avers,  is  the  root  cause  of  labor  disaffection.  Three  com- 
mon answers  he  mentions  and  by  implication  rejects,  namely, 
that  the  mental  worker  has  a  more  fatiguing  task  than  the 
manual,  that  his  work  is  more  important,  and  that  he  has 
to  keep  up  better  appearances  than  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands.  As  the  Times  says,  "  This  is  not  the  cry  of  labor 
against  capital,  or  of  workers  against  idlers,  but  of  corduroy 
and  fustian  against  black  coats  and  white  collars."  Why 
should  work  that  is  easy  and  pleasant  be  better  paid  than  that 
which  is  difficult  and  painful?  The  problem  really  involves 
two  distinct  questions :  First,  why  are  mental  workers  higher 
paid  than  manual  ?  Second,  ought  they  to  be  ?  The  first  ques- 
tion is  purely  economic;  the  second  is  ethical.  This  article 
tries  to  state  untechnically  the  economist's  answer  to  the  first 
question  and  to  point  out  how  the  answer  bears  on  educational 
policy. 

There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  mental  and  manual 
work.  The  popular  idea  appears  to  be  that  mental  occupa- 
tions are  those  in  which  success  depends  chiefly  on  clever- 
ness and  training  of  the  mind;  manual,  those  in  which  skill 
of  hand  and  strength  of  muscle  are  of  first  importance.  Until 
recent  times  only  the  learned  professions  and  clerical  occupa- 
tions constituted  distinctively  mental  work;  the  industrial  pro- 
ducer, doing  both  the  planning  and  the  execution,  was  a  man- 
ual worker.  The  same  situation  still  exists,  in  farming,  for  ex- 
ample, and  in  hand  trades  as  carried  on  in  country  places.    In 
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modern  industry  generally,  however,  one  group  of  penons 
makes  plans  and  another  carries  them  into  execution.  The 
former  are  mental  workers,  the  latter  manual.  Wc  may. 
perhaps,  classify  mental  workers  into  three  groups:  (i)  those 
who  plan  industrial  and  financial  operations;  (2)  members 
of  the  three  learned  professions,  teachers,  engineers,  and  sim- 
ilar workers;  (3)  bookkeepers,  clerks,  copyists,  stenographers. 
and  other  persons  whose  work  demands  a  menu!  training  that 
was  formerly  not  common  property.  Manual  workers  in- 
clude: (4)  farmers,  members  of  hand  trades,  trained  miners, 
skilled  machinists,  and  like  workers;  (5)  factory  operatives 
and  others  who  simply  carry  out  orders;  (6)  persons  who  do 
heavy  physical  work,  such  as  teamsters,  stevedores,  ditch  dig- 
gers, general  laborers  and  the  like.  This  rough  grouping 
makes  no  pretense  at  exactness  or  completeness,  but  it  will 
serve  our  purpose.  On  this  basis  the  occupations  census  of 
1900  shows  some  3,000,000  mental  workers  and  25,000,000 
manual  ones  in  the  United  States.  This  overstates  rather 
than  understates  the  number  of  persons  who  would  commonly 
be  called  mental  workers. 

What  are  the  facts  regarding  work  and  pay?  Broadly 
speaking,  mental  workers  enjoy  shorter  hours,  longer  vaca- 
tions, more  secure  tenure  of  position,  higher  social  standing, 
and  easier  work  than  manual  ones.  Members  of  section  i 
enjoy  by  far  the  highest  pay  of  any  group  of  workers;  those 
of  section  2  are  generally  fairly  well  paid,  while  section  3. 
tho  containing  many  well-paid  workers,  has  tens  of  thousands 
of  members  who  get  less  than  skilled  manual  workers  and 
whose  relative  economic  position  is  becoming  steadily  worsei 
Among  the  manual  workers,  sections  5  and  6  get  the  poorest 
pay  and  have  the  lowest  social  standing  of  any  class  in 
society,  while  section  4,  as  a  whole,  gets  better  pay  than  any 
other  class  of  workers  e.xcept  section  i  of  the  mental  workera 
and  the  superior  part  of  section  2.  Of  course  these  stateoients 
are  only  roughly  descriptive.  Our  first  task  is  to  explain 
these  facts,  and  the  explanation  is  fairly  simple. 

All  things  have  value  in  proportion  to  human  dependence 
en  them.    Labor  may  be  considered  a  potential  supply  of  vahA- 
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ble  things,  whether  shoes  or  ditches  or  music  or  legal  services. 
Used  along  with  artificial  capital  like  machinery  and  railroads 
in  connection  with  the  materials  and  power  furnished  by 
nature,  labor  can  produce  valuable  things,  and  it  gets  value 
from  this  fact.  A  great  lawyer  receives  $750,000  for  his  work 
on  a  single  case  during  a  part  of  his  time  for  four  years,  a 
wonderful  opera  singer  obtains  $3,000  for  a  single  appear- 
ance, a  coal-heaver  gets  $1.50  for  ten  hours  of  painful  toil. 
All  three  are  alike  in  one  thing — they  produce  something  for 
which  society  is  willing  to  pay.  Whether  the  work  is  mental 
or  manual,  pleasurable  or  painful,  in  itself  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  the  pay.  We  pay,  not  for  labor,  but  for  the  product 
of  labor.  Moral  considerations  are  neither  here  nor  there; 
the  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  the  work  is  immaterial. 
If  the  services  are  of  a  sort  to  which  society  attaches  high 
value,  and  if  the  number  of  persons  who  can  render  them 
is  small,  then  those  persons  will  command  high  pay.  The 
higher  wages  of  mental  labor  are  but  the  reflection  of  its 
scarcity;  they  represent  its  greater  contribution  of  products 
desired  by  men.  A  great  engineer  plans  a  tunnel  thru  a 
mountain  and  a  thousand  laborers  work  half  a  dozen  years 
constructing  it.  The  engineer  gets  as  much  for  a  day's  work 
as  one  of  the  laborers  for  half  a  year's — why?  Solely  be- 
cause such  work  as  his  is  scarce  and  its  product  is  valuable. 
For  a  thousand  men  who  can  dig  the  tunnel,  but  one  can  be 
found  capable  of  planning  it.  Clearly  enough,  the  more 
highly  society  values  the  thing  he  alone  can  do,  the  more  pay 
can  he  demand.  The  performing  of  splendid  music,  the 
rendering  of  unusual  legal  services,  the  management  of  a  great 
railway,  the  planning  of  a  magnificent  bridge — all  these  are 
services  on  which  society  sets  a  high  value,  and  few  are  the 
men  who  can  perform  them.  Hence  a  Paderewski,  a  Choate, 
a  Harriman,  a  Roebling  commands  high  pay.  But  the  sweep- 
ing of  the  street  is  a  service  to  which  literally  millions  of 
men  are  equal,  and  tho  a  Paderewski  or  a  Choate  perform 
it,  he  can  command  no  more  for  it  than  the  humblest  laborer. 
It  is  the  work,  not  the  worker,  that  is  appraised. 

Applying  the  theory  to  our  classification  of  laborers,  we 
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find  the  first  group,  the  captains  of  industry,  few  in  number, 
and  the  superior  members  of  the  second  or  profestkmal  group 
scarcely  more  numerous.  Every  man  is  performing  valuable 
service,  and  pay  is  high.  But  in  the  third  group,  the  more 
or  less  mechanical  mental  workers,  the  ranks  are  overflowing, 
and  pay  is  low.  Similarly,  among  manual  workers  the  high 
pay  of  skilled  artizans  in  group  four  reflects  the  scarcity  of 
men  fitted  to  perform  such  labor,  while  the  pittance  received 
by  members  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  expresses  the  low 
valuation  placed  on  their  services  in  consequence  of  the 
abundant  supply.  In  one  word,  most  mental  labor  is  scarcer 
than  most  physical,  and  its  services  are  more  highly  valued; 
therefore  its  pay  is  higher.  But  those  sorts  of  menUl  work 
that  are  common  are  lower  paid  than  the  uncommon  sorts 
of  physical  work.  The  skilled  craftsman  gets  more  pay  than 
the  bookkeeper,  the  clerk,  or  the  commonplace  teacher. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  matter.  Purely  manual 
labor  is  constantly  declining  in  relative  value  because  the  ma- 
chine is  all  the  time  supplanting  it.  A  hundred  laborers  move 
2,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  in  a  day  and  each  gets  $1  a  day 
wages.  The  moving  of  a  yard  of  earth  is  worth  five  cents. 
A  steam  shovel  appears  on  the  scene  that  will  move  the  2,000 
yards  for  $20.  The  moving  of  a  yard  of  earth  is  worth  but 
one  cent,  and  the  laborer's  services  in  moving  earth  are  worth 
but  twenty  cents  a  day,  and  his  wages  in  that  occupation  fall 
to  that  amount.  For  a  century  and  a  half  this  process  of 
depreciating  the  worth  of  purely  manual  labor  has  gone  on. 
Loud  and  bitter  have  been  the  worker's  complaints  and  many 
there  have  been  to  explain  how  he  was  being  robbed  of  his 
product,  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  a  day  of  mere  manual 
labor  is  relatively  of  less  value  in  191 1  than  it  was  in  181 1, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  see  will  be  of  less  value  in  201 1  Uno 
it  is  now.  As  capital  continues  to  increase  faster  than  popu- 
lation, more  and  more  will  the  machine  perform  our  physical 
tasks,  and  the  worker,  if  he  is  to  be  paid  at  all.  must  be  paid 
for  doing  what  the  machine  can  not  do— that  is,  mental  work. 

The  application  of  scientific  management  works  in  the  same 
direction.     If  an  ordinary  laborer  moves  twelve  tons  of  ptg 
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iron  in  a  day  and  the  efficiency  expert  devises  methods  whereby 
Jhe  can  move  forty-eight  tons,  then  the  latter  becomes  the 
standard,  rates  of  pay  and  prices  become  adjusted  to  the 
standard,  and  the  man  who  can  not  learn  the  new  method 
must  get  a  new  job;  he  does  not  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
new  method.  The  mere  human  machine  continually  becomes 
relatively  less  valuable,  and  its  pay  relatively  smaller. 

If  this  be  true,  why  has  not  the  absolute  value  of  manual 
work  long  since  gone  down  to  the  zero  point,  why  does 
mere  manual  labor  command  any  pay  at  all?  If  wants  had 
not  grown,  if  men  generally  were  living  on  the  plane  of  a 
century  ago,  the  labor  of  a  handful  with  our  present  equip- 
ment of  machinery  might  satisfy  those  wants  and  mere  manual 
work  might  have  no  value.  The  constant  expansion  of  wants, 
however,  creates  new  demands  for  work;  therefore  even 
purely  manual  labor  still  has  value,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
always  will  have;  but  its  pay  does  not  rise  like  the  pay  of 
that  labor  which  does  not  come  into  competition  with  the 
machine. 

The  great  increase  in  productiveness  due  to  machinery  has 
.caused  a  great  rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  Not  only  did 
the  nineteenth  century  create  millionaires  by  the  hundred,  but 
it  multiplied  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments  of 
the  professional  man,  the  ordinary  business  man,  the  technical 
expert,  the  skilled  artizan,  and  the  farmer,  some  tenfold, 
some  thirtyfold,  some  a  hundredfold.  Our  whole  idea  of 
what  is  necessary  for  decent  human  existence  has  risen  aston- 
ishingly. The  consequence  is  that  we  have  begun  to  set  new 
and  higher  standards  for  the  whole  community.  We  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  let  people  herd  together  in  our  tenements 
and  die  off  like  flies.  By  tenement-house  laws  we  set  a 
standard  of  housing  below  which  we  will  not  let  people  be 
crowded.  We  set  standards  of  purity  for  water  and  milk 
and  food  and  say  they  must  be  lived  up  to.  By  social  con- 
vention we  demand  certain  standards  in  dress.  We  enforce 
standards  in  education,  and  by  collecting  taxes  we  compel 
every  one  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  means  of  public  recreation.     All  these  things 
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cost  money.  The  .  .suciaiiy  cnlorccd  is  un- 
ceasingly raising  th              :  -  for  the  poorest  members 

of  the  community.  Both  by  depreciating  the  value  of  purely 
mechanical  labor  and  by  raising  the  expense  of  living,  modem 
life  works  to  undermine  the  position  of  the  mere  human 
machine. 

This  opens  up  an  interesting  possibility.  Conceivably,  in- 
dustrial progress  may  make  self-support,  or  more  accurately 
family  support,  impossible  for  the  merely  manual  laborer,  if 
it  has  not  already  done  so.  (By  the  term  "merely  manual 
laborer"  is  not  meant  the  imskilled  laborer,  who  is  often  a 
man  of  intelligence,  but  the  man  of  mental  grade  so  low  that 
he  can  learn  to  do  only  rude  physical  tasks.)  That 
most  sober  and  scientific  of  modern  social  investigators,  Sec- 
bohm  Rowntree,  calmly  declares  that  the  wages  of  ordinary 
unskilled  labor  in  York  are  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  mere  physical  efficiency  of  the  laborer  and  his  family, 
and  he  regards  York  as  typical  of  provincial  England  Booth 
had  already  shown  the  same  thing  for  London,  and  the 
studies  of  Mrs.  More  and  Chapin  have  recently  indicated  a 
similar  condition  for  New  York.  Our  vast  natural  resources 
for  the  present  prevent  such  a  state  from  pre\ailing  generally 
in  this  country,  but  the  growth  of  population  may  in  time  take 
care  of  that.  Can  it  be  that  social  evolution  has  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  it  necessitates  a  higher  type  of  humanity  than 
we  have  had  ?  Is  the  mere  manual  worker,  the  mere  human 
machine,  in  process  of  elimination? 

To  return  to  the  explanation  of  wage  differences,  what  art 
the  causes  of  the  greater  scarcity  of  mental  workers?  In 
the  first  place.  Nature  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  great 
mental  power  but  sparingly  among  her  children;  therefore  the 
posts  demanding  such  power,  like  the  higher  positions  in  the 
professions,  in  engineering,  and  in  business  manac^ement.  are 
open  only  to  the  fortunate  few  who  arc  bom  with  the  re- 
quired gifts.  The  second  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  properly 
equipped  mental  workers  lies  in  the  superior  training  that  is 
necessar\'  for  them.  The  boy  who  is  educated  to  be  an  en- 
gineer will  probably  be  a  source  of  expense  to  his  pareitts 
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till  he  is  at  least  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  old;  if 
they  put  him  into  a  skilled  hand  trade  like  carpentry,  he  be- 
comes self-supporting  several  years  earlier;  if  they  are  satis- 
fied to  let  him  drift  into  an  unskilled  occupation,  he  can  pay 
his  own  way  as  young  as  fourteen.  Most  people  can  not 
afford  to  pay  out  money  for  their  children  until  they  are 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  unfortunately  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  unskilled  workers  feel  that  they  must  have  their 
children's  help  as  early  as  the  law  allows.  Most  of  them  do 
not  realize  that  they  are  almost  irrevocably  fixing  the  eco- 
nomic destiny  of  their  children  by  letting  them  go  to  work 
untrained.  With  certain  exceptions,  we  may  say  that  the  high 
grade  intellectual  occupations  are  the  monopoly  of  the  intelli- 
gent children  brought  up  by  the  wealthy  or  well-to-do  classes, 
while  the  group  of  unskilled  workers  consists  in  part  of  men 
mentally  incapable  of  other  work  (and  their  number,  unfor- 
tunately all  too  large,  is  constantly  recruited  by  the  birth  of 
fresh  armies  of  incapables),  and  in  part  of  men  having  the 
native  capacity  but  lacking  the  training  for  other  work. 

The  higher  pay  of  mental  work,  then,  so  far  as  such  work  is 
higher  paid,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  its  scarcity, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  its  being  mental  work.  We  may  object 
to  society's  valuations  if  we  please;  we  may  say  that  it  ought 
to  want  to  give  more  for  art  and  music  and  less  for  lobster 
and  terrapin,  more  for  monumental  public  buildings  and  less 
for  moving-picture  shows;  but  whatever  our  moral  objections, 
we  must  admit  that  the  existing  state  of  demand  will  for 
the  time  being  determine  what  things  are  worth.  That  given, 
economic  law  will  inevitably  give  the  highest  pay  to  the  man 
whose  services  are  most  essential  in  providing  those  things; 
and  in  view  of  the  greater  importance  and  scarcity  of  most 
kinds  of  mental  work,  it  will  continue  to  get  higher  pay. 

Particular  cases  of  injustice  aside,  moreover,  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  one  has  legitimate  grounds  for  complaint 
because  his  services  are  not  valued  higher.  If  the  low-paid 
worker,  whether  mental  or  manual,  does  not  object  to  the 
distribution  of  income  as  between  laborers  and  capital  owners, 
he  has  no  special  ground  of  complaint  against  society  for 
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putting  a  low  value  on  his  services.  He  may  reasonably  com- 
plain, however,  of  the  conditions  that  have  left  him  incapable 
of  performing  more  useful,  difficult,  and  therefore  high-fMud 
work.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  educational 
problem. 

So  far  as  economic  inefficiency  and  consequent  low  pay  arc 
due  to  inadequate  natural  endowment,  the  educator  has  noth- 
ing to  say.  Possibly  the  eugenist  may  in  time  have  something 
definite  to  ofiFer,  but  in  our  present  ignorance  regarding  hered- 
ity, he  would  be  rash  indeed  who  should  make  broad  asser- 
tions regarding  inherited  intellectual  power.  On  the  whole, 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  actually  inherited 
differences  are  perhaps  less  important,  and  nutrition  and  train- 
ing more  important,  than  we  had  imagined.  There  is  fair 
agreement  that  social  action  for  improved  living  conditions 
means  a  better  chance  for  the  sound  body  that  conditions 
the  strong  mind.  Houses  that  let  in  light  and  sunshine  and 
air,  pure  water,  milk,  and  food,  parks,  playgrounds,  whole- 
some conditions  for  women  in  industry,  general  education  in 
the  care  of  children,  the  eradication  of  preventable  disease^ 
all  these  things  may  preserve  a  few  weaklings,  but  they  serve 
to  increase  the  physical  vigor  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
to  give  more  opportunity  for  the  development  of  ability. 
Public  opinion,  moreover,  is  advancing  along  eugenic  lines, 
and  we  shall  in  time  doubtless  take  further  steps  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  numbers  among  the  notoriously  imfit  classes. 
This  whole  problem  of  natural  endowment,  however,  the  edu- 
cator must  turn  over  to  the  eugenist  and  the  social  economist 
for  solution. 

The  question  of  training  belongs  to  the  student  of  edoci* 
tion,  and  his  answer  must  rest  on  a  sound  economic  basts. 
He  must  aim  at  an  economically  efficient  community,  for 
economic  prosperity  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  growth  and  prac- 
tise of  the  social  virtues  on  which  modem  civilization  rests. 
The  first  requirement  of  wholesome  life  for  the  ordinary  mm 
is  a  purely  economic  one:  he  must  be  able  to  earn  his  own 
living;  he  must  be  able  to  do  something  that  society  values 
enough  so  that  he  can  live  by  his  work.    If  there  arc  any 
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requirements  common  to  all  occupations,  the  common  school 
ought  to  teach  them  to  all  children,  and  it  ought  to  teach  also 
all  those  things  which  the  state  considers  essential  to  citizen- 
ship. Our  common  school  curriculum  in  the  past  was  appar- 
ently based  on  a  naive  assumption  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  plus  geography,  grammar,  and  United  States  his- 
tory, constituted  such  essentials.  Modern  criticism  has  made 
us  revise  our  list,  and  it  will  compel  further  revision;  but  the 
underlying  principle  is  sound.  In  a  modern  civilized  com- 
munity the  essentials  certainly  include  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  perform  the  fundamental  arithmetical  operations; 
they  include  some  knowledge  of  geographical  relations  and  of 
economic  and  political  institutions.  A  list  of  the  essentials 
can  not  be  laid  down  here,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  mechanics,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  far  more  necessary  requirement  for  effective  living 
in  an  age  of  machinery  than  is  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Whatever  the  essentials,  they  must 
be  given  to  all  children,  rich  and  poor,  whether  they  are  later 
to  be  lawyers  or  teamsters,  professors  or  janitors,  masons  or 
machinists.  This  means  a  period  of  undifferentiated  com- 
pulsory education  that  may  well  lengthen  out  as  wealth  in- 
creases and  popular  ideas  of  the  necessary  minimum  rise. 

This  common  minimum  does  not  measure  the  duty  of  the 
school,  however.  Economic  and  social  efficiency  demands  dif- 
ferentiation beyond  this  point,  and  this  means  vocational  train- 
ing. It  is  futile  to  give  to  the  ninety  per  cent,  of  common 
minds  and  hands  the  training  adapted  to  the  ten  per  cent,  of 
uncommon  ones.  The  widespread  popular  discontent  with 
.our  curriculum  has  back  of  it  the  sound  feeling  that  every 
child  should  receive  such  training  for  a  vocation  as  he  is 
capable  of  profiting  by.  In  the  judgment  of  the,  writer,  not 
only  does  this  mean  manual  as  well  as  mental  work  in  the 
common  schools,  but  it  means  definite,  tho  not  technical,  voca- 
tional training  thru  at  least  two  years  of  the  compulsory  school 
period.  It  may  well  be  objected  that  boys  are  too  young  to 
make  choice  of  a  life  work  at  so  early  a  period  as  say  twelve 
years  of  age.    Very  true,  but  that  affords  no  justification  for 
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turning  children  out  of  the  common  school  wholly  unprtfNired 
to  do  anything.  Far  better  were  it  to  add  two  ycart  to  our 
compulsory  school  period,  as  we  coftid  well  afford  to  do  with 
a  rationalized  curriculum  containing  large  vocational  elements. 

The  same  imperious  economic  demands  that  necessitate 
vocational  training  in  school  require  that  the  state  follow  the 
child  after  the  period  of  formal  school  training  into  indu'*-- 
insisting  that  whether  by  continuation  schools,  by  appreii: 
ship,  by  cooperation  of  employers  with  the  schools,  or  by 
whatever  means  may  be  found  most  useful,  he  learn  well  some 
occupation  whereby  he  can  make  a  living.  There  must  be  no 
sharp  break  between  school  and  shop  or  factory.  In  a  demo- 
cratic state  the  child  of  the  low-paid  laborer  can  not  be  left 
to  suffer  the  consequences  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  or 
weakness  of  his  parents  in  failing  to  give  him  adequate  edu- 
cation. The  minimum  of  training  here  suggested  would  not 
do  away  with  the  differences  in  pay  of  manual  and  mental 
workers,  which  rest  on  deeper  causes,  but  it  would  make  the 
work  of  the  low-grade  worker  worth  more,  and  wotild  thus 
raise  his  pay. 

Selection  is  no  less  necessary  tlian  dittcrcnlialion  m  edu- 
cation. The  difficult  task  of  discovering  partiailar  aptitudes 
and  inclinations  must  continue  to  be  left  largely  in  the  hands 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  friends,  helped,  it  may  be,  by  the 
expert  advice  of  vocation  bureaus  or  like  organizations.  A 
properly  organized  free  school  system,  officered  by  teachers 
on  the  alert  to  select  the  best  pupils  and  give  them  wide  oppor- 
tunity, would  mean  a  constant  upward  flow  of  capable  boys 
and  girls  from  the  unskilled  labor  group  into  the  skilled  field 
and  into  the  intellectual  occupations,  thus  breaking  the  monop- 
oly now  held  by  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  rich. 
Along  with  this  there  should  be  conjoined  a  much  more  rigid 
selection  than  now  prevails  in  schools  for  the  training  of 
mental  workers.  This  would  bring  about  a  corresponding 
downward  movement,  freeing  these  difficult  occupations  of 
those  feeble  folk  whose  only  support  comes  from  thdr  parents* 
money.  The  most  of  our  colleges  and  technological  and  pro- 
fessional schools  might,  with  advantage  to  all  concerned,  cut 
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off  the  poorest  third  of  their  students  and  send  them  into 
training  for  other  and  easier  tasks  that  they  could  do  well. 

The  thing  to  be  desired,  be  it  noted,  is  not  so  much  a  change 
in  the  proportions  of  men  going  into  mental  and  manual 
work  as  it  is  a  good  system  of  enlisting  the  right  persons 
in  each  occupation.  We  have  had  an  advantage  over  older 
countries  in  the  absence  of  social  classes,  but  with  growing 
inequalities  of  wealth,  the  barriers  become  harder  to  surmount. 
To  maintain  the  conditions  of  equalized  opportunity  essential 
to  a  democratic  industrial  state,  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
more  varied  educational  opportunities  in  the  common  school 
with  stricter  demands  by  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Given  a  universal  minimum  of  education,  an  effective  sys- 
tem of  selection,  and  the  inclusion  of  vocational  training  in 
the  curriculum,  the  next  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  type 
of  vocational  education?  Discussion  here  is  in  a  hopeless 
muddle  for  lack  of  understanding  of  certain  simple  economic 
facts.  Manufacturers  are  demanding  that  the  public  schools 
turn  out  trained  factory  hands  as  they  have  turned  out  in  the 
past  raw  material  for  clerks  and  stenographers;  and  people 
who  ought  to  know  better  are  arguing  that  we  should  turn 
our  schools  into  mere  apprenticeship  institutions. 

Among  the  multitude  of  considerations  that  suggest  them- 
selves in  this  connection,  but  two  are  selected  for  special  men- 
tion. Modern  industry  demands  of  the  worker  in  increasing 
degree  the  power  of  adaptation.  A  man  learns  an  art  or 
trade,  and  a  new  process  or  a  new  machine  throws  him  on 
the  street.  The  introduction  of  the  power  loom  and  of  the 
linotype  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  as  spectacular  illustrations 
of  a  process  that  is  universal  and  continuous.  In  such  con- 
ditions the  trained  man  who  can  do  but  one  thing  is  likely 
sooner  or  later  to  be  thrust  down  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
skilled. The  worker  need's  adaptability — and  what  gives 
adaptability?  Knowledge  of  things  in  their  broader  relations. 
We  must  not  try  to  turn  out  from  our  public  schools  tech- 
nically trained  machinists  or  blacksmiths  or  cotton  spinners 
or  cooks;  for  if  we  give  adequate  technical  training  we  shall 
have  time  for  nothing  else;  and  moreover,  actual  technical 
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training  we  must  insist  on  the  industry  itself  furnishing,  per- 
haps thrti  part  time  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Kbool, 
after  the  plan  that  is  being  successfully  employee!  in  tome 
European  states,  and  that  is  being  tried  in  Cincinnati  and  dse- 
where  in  our  own  country. 

We  should  have  courage  enough  to  insist  on  Uieory  as  the 
backbone  of  vocational  work  in  public  schools.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  our  best  technical  schools  are  doing,  and  with 
marked  success.  Unless  we  do  have  such  courage,  the  move- 
ment for  vocational  education  is  going  to  result  simply  in  em- 
ployers getting  somewhat  better  labor,  trained  at  public  ex- 
pense. The  laborer  is  not  going  to  be  any  better  able  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  industry,  to  fit  himself  into 
a  new  industrial  niche  when  the  old  one  is  closed  up.  The 
educational  expert  will  do  well  to  realize  that  the  free  lateral 
movement  and  mobility  of  labor,  once  placed  in  industry,  arc 
of  first  importance  to  a  sound  and  just  industrial  system,  that 
the  man  thrust  down  out  of  his  own  grade  into  the  army  of 
the  low  paid  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  social  stability  as  the 
one  denied  opportunity  of  rising  to  the  grade  for  which  his 
natural  qualifications  fit  him,  and  that  the  only  way  to  pro'cnC 
such  a  fall  is  to  make  the  worker  industnn^K-  mtelligent.  nnt 
merely  to  train  him  to  do  one  thing. 

The  second  point  is  closely  connected  with  the  first.  It 
is  a  common  delusion  that  industrial  training  should  turn  out 
hand,  not  machine,  workers.  This  is  the  amiable  madnrss  of 
those  educational  and  industrial  reformers  who  look  forward 
to  a  world  with  all  its  wants  supplied  by  a  glorified  arts  and 
crafts  movement.  Artistic  craftsmanship  is  an  excellent  thing 
and  we  want  all  we  can  have  of  it;  but  the  great  mass  of  oor 
wants  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  supplied  by  machine  products. 
The  industrial  life  of  the  future  will  be  based  on  the  nachiQe 
and  extra-human  power,  and  the  industrial  training  of  the 
future  will  be  increasingly  a  training  in  the  understandinf  and 
use  of  machinery.  A  study  of  the  gasoline  engine  wooW 
todav  be  fully  as  desirable  an  element  in  the  commoo  school 
curriculum  as  a  course  in  carpentr>'  or  metal  wonang  or 
bookkeeping  or  grammatical  analysis— and  to  a  considerable 
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proportion  of  boys  it  would  be  the  most  interesting  of  all. 
The  worker  who  knows  nothing  of  machinery  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  is  badly  handicapped  in  adapting  himself 
to  the  industrial  changes  of  a  machine  age.  Let  the  educa- 
tional reformer  remember  that  the  industrial  worker  needs  to 
understand  machinery,  in  order  that  he  may  master  modern 
industry  instead  of  being  mastered  by  it. 

Evidently  enough,  the  demands  of  industry  must  give  the 
general  lines  of  the  scheme  of  vocational  training,  but  the 
educator  should  never  yield  to  the  clamor  of  any  class  of 
employers  demanding  young  workers  trained  in  a  mere  spe- 
cialized technic  at  public  expense.  Let  the  school  hold  fast,  in 
its  vocational  training  no  less  than  in  its  civic  instruction, 
to  the  instilling  of  principles,  not  to  the  teaching  of  mere 
technical  details.  It  will  have  its  hands  full  with  this  task, 
and  it  will  be  fulfilling  its  true  function  of  training  intelligent 
and  self-reliant  citizens,  capable  of  doing  their  part  econom- 
ically as  well  as  politically,  because  they  know  enough  of 
industry  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  endless  succession  of 
changes  that  make  up  modern  industrial  progress.  Adapta- 
bility thru  intelligence  based  on  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  our  industrial  life  and  processes — such  should 
be  the  goal  of  vocational  instruction  for  industrial  workers. 

If  such  an  educational  scheme  brought  us  nearer  to  putting 
each  person  into  that  economic  position  for  which  he  is  fitted 
by  natural  endowments  and  proper  training,  we  should  see  an 
increased  power  of  wealth  production  that  would  make  all 
wages  of  greater  value,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  relative 
wages  of  mental  and  manual  labor  would  differ  greatly  from 
their  present  ratio.  So  far  as  the  way  was  opened  for  previ- 
ously debarred  classes  to  enter  the  more  intellectual  occupa- 
tions, relative  wages  there  would  come  down ;  but  the  expelling 
of  the  incompetent  children  of  the  well-to-do  would  work  in 
the  other  direction.  Such  of  them  as  were  financially  able, 
under  our  present  topsy-turvy  distribution,  might  become 
idlers,  but  the  most  of  them  would  enter  other  occupations 
whose  demands  were  less  severe,  thus  taking  the  places  va- 
cated by  those  who  came  up  from  below.     Unless  we  knew 
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which  class  is  more  numerous,  wc  could  not  foretell  the  effect 
on  comparative  wages. 

If  the  result  were  a  relative  gain  to  the  manual  workers, 
the  consequence  would  be  socially  desirable,  for  it  would 
come  about  almost  certainly  thru  an  increase  in  their  real 
wages  rather  than  a  decrease  in  those  of  mental  workers. 
If  high-paid  labor  becomes  relatively  cheaper  by  reason  of  its 
abundance,  then  its  products  will  likewise  decline  in  value, 
and  the  gain  goes  to  the  consumer  of  those  products,  whoever 
he  be.  Further,  changes  in  price  largely  direct  consumption; 
make  a  thing  cheap,  and  demand  for  it  is  increased.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  that  the  products  of  mental 
labor,  more  particularly  where  they  take  non-material  and 
ideal  forms,  should  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible;  for  it  is  to 
be  desired  that  increased  wealth  shall  mean  more  development 
of  the  ideal  side  of  life  and  not  merely  more  things. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  manual  laborers  have  little 
to  gain  at  the  expense  of  mental  workers.  Any  gains  they 
make  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  must  be  at  the  cost  rather 
of  capital  owners.  In  general,  it  is  where  mental  workers 
have  control  of  capital  or  are  in  intimate  relations  with  those 
having  such  control,  that  they  get  excessive  rewards.  In  this 
country,  at  least,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  unskilled 
manual  worker,  and  yet  more  the  skilled  one.  has  any  par- 
ticular feeling  of  injustice  at  the  higher  pay  of  the  foreman, 
the  superintendent,  the  engineer,  the  unusual  teacher  or  clergy- 
man, unless  members  of  the  latter  groups  arc  parasites  of 
great  wealth.  What  does  arouse  his  indignation  is  the  receipt 
of  huge  incomes  by  men  whose  mental  labor  consists  chiefly 
in  carr>'ing  out  financial  and  legal  manipulations  by  which 
they  get  control  of  valuable  income-yielding  property,  in  se- 
curing by  devious  methods,  at  the  hands  of  pliant  kgislaton* 
monopoly  franchises  and  privileges  like  Uriff  favors,  in  de- 
vising means  by  which  laws  supposedly  made  in  the  commoo 
interest  may  be  broken  or  evaded  with  impunity.  The  com- 
plaint in  such  cases  is  directed,  not  against  the  high  pay  of 
mental  workers,  but  against  the  privileges  conferred  iqwn 
them  thru  the  control  of  capital;  and  this  leads  W  straight 
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back  to  the  politico-economic  field  of  property  relations,  taxa- 
tion, and  corporation  control.  Every  movement  for  better 
industrial  relations  means  some  interference  with  established 
institutions  and  vested  wrongs,  and  no  progress  is  to  be  made 
without  such  disturbance.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  progress 
involves  richer  personalities,  better  fitted  to  the  economic  and 
social  environment,  and  certainly  our  existing  school  system, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  is  pitiably  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  selecting  children  for  the  calling  to  which  they  are  by 
nature  adapted,  and  then  giving  them  the  training,  both  of 
head  and  hand,  that  will  help  them  become  workers  pro- 
ductive of  values  both  economic  and  social. 


H.  R.  MussEY 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  TOMORROW 

The  school  of  yesterday  and  the  school  of  tomorrow — the 
one  gave  us  the  old-fashioned  education  of  our  fathers:  the 
other  will  give  us  the  new-fashioned  education  of  our  sons 
and  daughters.  The  one  refers  largely  to  life's  school  in  the 
past.    The  other  contemplates  school  life  in  the  future. 

First,  the  old-fashioned  school,  the  school  of  a  generation 
ago,  even  of  our  own  childhood  days.  There  father  and  son 
joined  hands  as  they  pushed  their  way  westward  across  the 
continent,  leveled  the  forests,  drained  the  swamps,  bridged  the 
streams,  broke  the  virgin  soil — ^joined  hands  as  they  cleared 
new  grounds,  opened  sugar  camps,  dug  tile  ditches,  built  flood- 
gates, erected  their  cabins  and  barns,  fenced  their  o^ti  farms. 
butchered  their  winter's  meat,  sheared  their  o^ti  sheep,  and 
wove  their  own  homespun,  where  entire  families  were  en- 
gaged on  a  small  scale  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes, 
straw  hats,  butter,  cheese,  soap,  candles,  whips,  carts,  sleds, 
yokes,  kegs,  barrels,  carpets,  rugs,  etc. 

It  gave  us  a  kind  of  old-fashioned  school.  Children  worked 
in  the  open,  developed  their  hearts  and  minds  under  the  open 
sky,  hardened  their  nerves  in  the  stmshine,  built  up  their  rotif- 
cles  with  the  ax  and  the  hoe,  studied  plants  and  animals  first- 
hand, yielded  to  the  family  discipline,  and  accepted  the  monl 
restraints  of  their  community.  There  was  not  much  need  for 
books  in  those  days.  There  were  long  hours  for  work  and 
few  hours  for  study.  Whole  families  toiled  and  saved  and 
scrimped  nine  months  in  cver>'  year  that  their  children  roiglit 
go  to  the  ungraded  school  the  other  three  months  and  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  an  elementary  education.  It  all  ended  in 
splendid  health,  in  sanity  of  vision,  in  capacity  for  work,  and 
in  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  life. 

46s 
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It  is  different  today.  A  great  change  has  come  about. 
We  have  past  in  one  generation  from  the  school  of  yester- 
day to  the  school  of  today,  with  only  suggestions  of  the 
school  of  tomorrow.  The  world's  work  is  not  done  as  it 
once  was.  The  old-time  school  of  life  has  largely  disappeared. 
The  home  does  not  stand  in  the  nurture  and  training  of  chil- 
dren where  it  once  stood.  Rural  life  is  succeeded  by  urban 
life;  individual  and  family  production  are  displaced  by  the 
factory  system;  non-specialized  work  by  minute  subdivision 
of  labor;  the  independent  worker  by  the  labor  union;  the  local 
market  by  the  world  market;  isolation  by  interdependence; 
partnership  by  giant  corporations,  and  so  on. 

In  the  marvelous  social  and  industrial  evolution  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  the  home  has  lost  its  place  as  an  industrial 
unit,  and  has  lost  its  strongest  influences  in  the  training  of  its 
children.  Our  young  people  are  not  being  trained  to  work. 
All  opportunity  for  the  city  boy  and  girl  to  labor  under  health- 
ful and  varying  conditions  and  under  wholesome  environment 
is  gone.  Our  city  girls  have  lost  the  wholesome  tasks  of 
the  home  and  the  safe  freedom  of  the  country  in  exchange  for 
the  tortured  piano,  the  entertainment  hall,  the  ballroom,  and 
the  novel.  The  boy  has  exchanged  his  lost  inheritance  of 
rugged  and  useful  occupation  for  the  chasing  of  ice  carts  and 
fire  engines,  the  building  of  bonfires  in  streets  and  alleys,  and 
the  prowlings  and  depredations  of  city  gangs. 

Our  young  people  are  growing  up  under  the  influence  of 
our  modern  easy-going  homes  and  schools  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living.  Everything  comes  so 
easy  during  the  first  eighteen  years  of  their  lives  that  they 
expect  a  continuance  of  easy  living  all  the  rest  of  their  days. 
Even  our  parents,  our  self-made  fathers  and  mothers,  look 
with  pride  these  days  upon  their  amalgamated  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  ease,  growing  up  to  be  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  taught  the  lesson  every  day  of  their  lives  that  to  labor 
with  the  hand  is  the  other  fellow's  misfortune.  And  so,  young 
fellows  reach  our  high  school  today  who  never  did  a  full  day's 
manual  work  in  their  lives,  who  do  not  know  what  it  means  to 
earn  their  own  schoolbooks  and  laundry  bills,  much  less  their 
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own  board  and  clothing.  They  come  to  kHooI  with  cuffed 
shirts  and  cuflFed  trousers.  They  ride  in  street  can  and  auto- 
mobiles distances  that  their  fathers  used  to  walk.  They  ict 
themselves  up  as  students — college  material,  if  you  please,  and 
try  to  throw  themselves  into  an  atmosphere  of  patent  leather 
shoes,  silk  socks,  dress  suits.  e<litorial  staffs,  dramatic  and 
operatic  clubs,  class  hops,  track  meets,  fraU,  sororities,  ban- 
ners, ribbons,  and  yells. 

We  are  prone  to  excuse  the  modem  boy.  Times  have 
changed.  The  pioneer  days  have  past.  Science  and  inven- 
tion have  destroyed  the  homely  industries.  It  is  the  day  of 
the  factory,  machine-made  goods,  specialization,  skilled  labor, 
etc.  The  old-time  workshop  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Unionim 
and  large  enterprise  have  destroyed  the  apprenticeship  system. 
The  son  no  longer  works  alongside  the  father.  No  demand  for 
unskilled  hands.  Our  boys  run  idle.  They  are  not  trained  in 
labor.  Not  trained  to  do  any  one  thing  well.  We  do  not 
depend  on  training  these  days.  We  call  it  education,  but  we 
educate  away  from  labor,  and  boys  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  they  can  hold  an  office  job,  carry  manicured  hands,  wear 
clean  linen,  take  Saturdays  off,  and  draw  a  salary  instead  of 
wages. 

Now  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  remarkable  change  in 
our  industrial,  social,  and  domestic  life?  To  my  mind  it 
means  a  new  responsibility  upon  the  schools.  An  almost  over- 
whelming responsibility  upon  that  sole  instrument  of  the  State 
supported  by  the  people  and  intrusted  with  the  all-round  train- 
ing and  the  largest  possible  development  of  our  youth-  It 
calls  not  for  a  return  of  the  school  of  yesterday,  not  for  a 
continuance  of  the  school  of  today,  but  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  of  tomorrow — a  school  thai 
will  make  up  in  part,  at  least,  the  loss  of  old-time  educative 
agencies;  that  will  provide  our  young  men  and  women  with 
courses  of  training  that  promise  fiber,  virility,  and  red  blood; 
courses  of  training  that  will  develop  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  aggressiveness;  and  that  will  lead  to  industry;  to  fields  of 
industry,  to  skill  in  industr>'.  to  habits  of  industry. 

The  school  of  yesterday  kept  three  months  in  the  year;  the 
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school  of  today  holds  ten;  the  school  of  tomorrow  will  run 
the  year  round.  The  school  of  yesterday  aimed  only  at  the 
rudiments  of  an  elementary  education  and  left  the  young  man 
to  receive  the  best  of  his  training  in  everyday  life.  The  school 
of  today  offers  a  maximum  of  book-learning,  but  leaves  the 
majority  of  our  children  in  blind  alleys  as  they  try  to  make 
their  way  out  into  our  great  industrial  world.  The  school  of 
tomorrow  will  give  every  child  his  American  birthright,  what- 
ever his  prospective  career;  namely,  the  largest  possible  devel- 
opment of  which  he  is  capable  in  body  as  well  as  brain,  in 
hand  as  well  as  heart. 

In  the  light  of  modern  day  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions, there  is  no  man  under  the  sun  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sturdy  and  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood  that 
can  defend  the  practise  of  our  modern  high  schools,  for  exam- 
ple, in  offering  forenoon  education  in  academic  courses,  and 
in  turning  our  young  men  and  women  loose  in  our  streets 
every  day  at  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  This  may  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  school.  It  certainly  meets  the  demand  of  our 
twentieth-century  parents,  who  consider  their  little  sons  good 
for  about  four  recitations  a  day  under  an  academic  teacher, 
and  then  in  the  interest  of  their  health  and  brain  they  must 
be  allowed  to  run  free  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  high  school 
teacher  that  imagines  that  she  sends  her  young  men  home  mid- 
day for  afternoon  study  has  not  taken  pains  to  follow  them 
very  far  into  the  downtown  streets.  A  father  excused  the 
failure  of  his  son  to  me  the  other  day  by  the  statement  that 
it  is  only  the  plugger  that  studies  these  days.  The  bright 
fellow  learns  even  in  his  freshman  year  how  to  steer  his  courses 
and  work  his  teachers. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  why  so  many  of  our  downtown  streets, 
department  stores,  moving-picture  shows,  cheap  theaters,  etc., 
are  crowded  with  unattended  schoolgirls  every  afternoon,  or 
why  lone  boys  mope  along  busy  streets  observing  the  crowds, 
the  shop  windows,  the  fire  engine  houses,  pool  rooms,  and 
the  fakers;  or  why  our  more  restless  fellows  organize  them- 
selves  into   self-appointed  athletic  teams,   or  in  gangs  that 
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secrete  themselves  in  caves  aihi  ^^la^^.^,  sjuukc  cigarettes  and 
pipes,  play  cards,  and  read  trashy  literature. 

This  very  day  our  easy-going  parents  complain  that  we  are 
overworking  their  children;  that  we  arc  breaking  down  the 
health  of  their  boys,  shattering  their  nervous  systems.  Mrs. 
Logan,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  ranting  article,  charged  teachers 
as  being  "  murderers  of  the  modem  innocents  ";  and  Edward 
Bok  thinks  teachers  are  *'  criminals  at  the  feet  of  American 
parents." 

I  don't  believe  it.  We  are  not  breaking  down  the  health 
of  our  children.  Not  in  the  modem  day  school.  W'c  arc 
not  overworking  our  boys.  Not  these  days.  You  don't  over- 
work boys  any  more.  They  won't  stand  for  it.  If  anything* 
the  schools  are  getting  easier  every  day.  It  is  not  the  pupil 
that  is  ovenvorked,  it  is  the  teacher.  Teachers  are  hired  these 
days  to  make  it  easy  for  pupils.  They  must  take  special  peda- 
gogical training  for  two  or  four  years  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  how  to  make  it  easy,  to  "  logically  unfold,"  to  "  present 
objectively,"  to  "  illustrate  concretely."  Parents  insist  that 
it  is  the  teachers'  duty  to  point  out  a  **  royal  road  "  of  learning 
for  their  children.  Knowledge  is  corked  up,  as  it  were,  in 
books,  maps,  charts,  equipment,  apparatus,  schemes,  tncks, 
devices,  pictures,  stereopticons,  stereoscopes,  and  moving  pic- 
tures, and  it  is  the  teachers'  business  to  uncork  things  and  let 
them  flow. 

Our  schools  are  getting  easier  every  day.  even  in  disci- 
pline. Every  child  comes  to  school  these  days  labeled  **  hands 
off,"  "don't  touch,"  "handle  with  care.'*  "don't  break," 
"  right  side  up  " :  meanwhile  our  teachers  coax,  flatter,  cajole, 
wheedle,  and  bribe  great  big  fellows  in  silk  stockings  who 
might  be  reached  once  in  a  while  more  effectually  through  the 
stocking. 

I  tell  you  that  ever>'  American  city  and  this  entire  country 
of  ours  needs  this  day  more  than  an>thing  else  a  system  of 
public  education  that  requires  children  to  work,  schools  where 
young  people  are  taught  to  do  things,  schools  where  children 
listen  less  and  act  more. 

Every  village,  town,  and  city  in  the  United  Slates  is  build- 
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ing  modern  high  schools  thoroly  equipped  for  preparation  of 
young  men  and  women  for  admission  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  yet  I  sincerely  believe  that  there  is  not  a  boy 
or  girl  in  any  high  school  in  this  land,  either  weak  or  strong 
in  health,  either  looking  forward  to  a  profession  or  to  an 
occupation,  who  would  not  profit  by  daily  training  in  school 
shops.  Some  of  these  days  the  State  in  its  own  interests  will 
compel  by  law  every  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen 
to  pursue  daily  practise  in  commercial,  industrial,  and  art 
courses.  Our  cities  will  never  realize  an  equivalent  for  their 
expenditures  for  secondary  education  until  they  extend  their 
high  school  hours,  and  require  of  every  child  some  education 
by  occupation.  If  I  might  have  my  way  and  the  support  of 
the  people  I  would  lengthen  our  high  school  sessions  by  two 
or  three  periods,  and  give  our  teachers  an  opportunity  to  super- 
vise some  of  the  study  of  our  pupils,  and,  above  all,  require 
every  child  to  pursue  at  least  one  work  course  a  day,  indoors 
or  out,  and  one  course  in  physical  culture. 

Every  motive  which  warrants  the  State  in  maintaining  a 
system  of  free  education  for  the  development  of  the  mind  thru 
instruction,  warrants  also  the  support  of  a  system  just  as  ef- 
ficient for  larger  physical,  social,  and  industrial  training. 

And  it  is  not  only  in  our  high  schools.  Even  our  lower 
schools,  the  common  schools  of  tomorrow,  must  do  more  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  common  people.  They  must  recognize, 
first  of  all,  the  economic  value  of  every  child's  life,  and  they 
must  recognize  the  right  of  every  child  to  be  trained  in  every 
direction  that  will  enable  him  to  start  life's  work  with  the 
smallest  handicap  possible;  must  recognize,  still  further,  the 
fact  that  no  one  rigid  course  of  book  study  can  possibly  give 
children,  and  all  children  alike,  that  maximum  of  development 
of  which  they  are  severally  capable. 

If  the  American  schools  of  the  past  have  developed  on  the 
democratic  theory  that  all  children  are  equal,  they  will  de- 
velop in  the  future  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  all 
children  are  different.  If  the  schools  in  the  past  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  make  all  children  alike  they  will  make  as 
great  an  effort  in  the  future  to  make  all  children  different 
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That's  democracy  in  education — a  final  realization  of  a  demo* 
cratic  aim. 

It  calls  for  a  certain  reorganization,  reconstruction,  and 
readjustment  of  our  present  system.  Democratic  education  if 
a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  its  objects  are  not  yet  fully 
perceived.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  a  national  syftem 
of  education  for  America  is  yet  to  be  worked  out  and  estmb- 
lished.  Public  education  can  not  much  longer  be  inclosed  by 
a  triangular  fence — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
common  schools  of  the  past  engaged  in  giving  an  elementaiy 
training  three  or  four  months  a  year  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  will  occupy  about  as  much  room  in  the  coming  syt- 
tem  of  education  as  a  wheelbarrow  would  in  a  cathedral. 

A  distinguished  statesman  recently  said  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be  sought 
in  modem  social  and  political  conditions  rather  than  in  the 
literal  words  of  the  document  itself  or  in  the  records  of  the 
Federalist.  In  like  manner  we  must  look  to  some  other  source 
than  the  dictionary  or  tradition  for  the  modem  and  larger 
meaning  of  public  education. 

The  boy  and  girl  of  tomorrow,  even  in  our  common  xhools, 
must  be  given  work  courses  and  play  courses  as  well  as  culture 
courses.  Our  common  schools  must  become  at  one  and  the 
same  time  schools  of  health,  schools  of  occupation,  schoob  of 
play,  and  schools  of  study.  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  the 
kindergarten  of  today  is  the  forerunner  of  a  new  form  of 
elementary  school.  Games  and  plays,  arts  and  crafts,  indus- 
tries and  occupations,  properly  graduated  and  adapted  to  the 
varying  needs  and  capacities  of  children  will  constitute  a  larger 
and  larger  part  of  the  coming  program.  One  course  of  train- 
ing at  least  will  begin  and  end  in  the  making  of  things,  every 
thing  which  a  child  can  learn  to  make.  The  instincts  of  play, 
curiosity,  pride,  imitation  will  be  utilized  under  the  leadership 
of  teachers  who  will  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  children. 
The  chasm  between  work  and  play  will  be  bridged.  Drudgery 
will  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  Play  as  well  as  work  will  be 
made  productive  and  educative,  and  the  school  will  occupy 
more  of  the  daylight  hours  of  the  child. 
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No  child  in  the  coming  day  will  be  strapped  to  a  desk.  He 
will  be  given  a  locker  for  his  books  and  his  tools.  He  will 
work  in  turn  in  the. classroom  and  in  the  shop,  at  the  study 
table  and  at  the  bench,  in  the  gymnasium  or  in  the  garden. 
Our  schools  will  be  schools  of  activity.  All  school  work  will 
be  organized  on  the  departmental  plan.  The  formal  studies 
will  constitute  one  department;  music,  another;  art,  another; 
physical  training,  another;  occupations  for  boys,  still  another; 
household  arts  for  girls,  another;  and  so  on.  Each  teacher 
will  be  an  expert.  One  will  teach  academic  subjects — nothing 
more.  Singing,  drawing,  sewing,  physical  culture  will  no 
longer  reach  pupils  second-hand  from  overworked  and  much- 
enduring  grade  teachers  who  are  expected  to  teach  equally 
well  everything  under  the  sun.  Every  teacher  will  do  one 
thing  well.  She  will  not  be  a  pedagog  specialized  in  stagna- 
tion and  narrowness,  nor  a  pedant  who  gets  lost  when  she 
leaves  her  four  walls.  She  will  be  a  specialist  working  with 
children  along  special  lines,  working  in  schools  of  longer  hours, 
but  working  herself  in  her  own  department  even  fewer  hours 
and  at  greater  compensation. 

In  brief,  some  of  these  days  the  eight  years  of  our  elemen- 
tary school  education  will  be  socialized,  industrialized,  voca- 
tionalized,  institutionalized,  and  modernized  along  the  lines 
now  suggested  by  the  kindergarten.  Play  and  occupation  will 
become  a  basis  for  entrance  into  the  simple  pursuits  of  every- 
day life.  The  time  and  energy  that  are  now  wasted  on  "  com- 
pound interest,"  mensuration  of  trapeziums  and  trapezoids,  will 
be  directed  instead  into  useful  educative  activities. 

Then  we  shall  not  need  to  worry  about  the  larger  use  of 
the  school  plant.  Our  children  will  not  be  turned  loose  into 
the  streets  in  the  middle  of  every  afternoon  and  our  school 
buildings  will  not  stand  idle  the  half  of  every  day  and  the 
fourth  of  every  year.  The  shop,  the  workroom,  the  labora- 
tory, and  the  school  farm  will  work  overtime.  Every  school 
will  be  provided  with  an  indoor  gymnasium,  and  an  outdoor 
playground,  and  health  and  physical  development  will  be  made 
the  first  consideration. 

No  reader  will  misunderstand  me.    As  a  public  school  ad- 
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ministrator  engaged  in  practical  school  work,  I  am  not  making 
recommendations  today.  I  am  only  dealing  in  predictions,  in 
visions  of  a  practical  future  rather  than  a  practical  present. 
And  yet  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  suggesting  the  possibilities  of 
a  school  that  will  some  day  give  as  much  attention  to  educa- 
tion by  work  and  to  education  by  play  as  it  now  gives  to  edu- 
cation by  formal  study. 

Meanwhile,  our  cities  will  continue  to  compel  by  law  our 
children  to  confine  themselves  in  schools  of  inactivity  for  five 
hours  every  day.  Our  school  physicians  and  nurses  will  con- 
tinue to  look  for  the  victims  of  disease:  our  public-spirite«l 
and  sympathetic  women  will  provide  school  lunches  and  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  stomachs  of  our  pale-faced  anemics,  while 
teachers  try  to  fill  their  brains.  School  authorities  will  con- 
tinue to  establish  open-air  schools  for  tubercular  children,  and 
the  wisdom  of  it  all  will  be  questioned,  by  some  at  least*  as 
long  as  school  boards  withhold  appropriations  for  a  Khool 
yard  around  every  school,  and  as  long  as  teachers  deny  their 
children  outdoor  recesses  and  supervised  play  except  in  alleys 
and  streets. 

The  easiest  way  to  develop  red  blood,  to  remove  the  anemic 
from  our  schools,  to  give  our  children  strong  bodies  resisting 
disease,  to  attack  the  tubercular  scourge,  and  to  inspire  the 
continuance  of  a  vigorous  racial  stock  is  to  provide  for  our 
city  children  the  largest  possible  development  of  body  thru 
the  plays  and  occupations  of  childhood. 

I  insist  that  the  schools  up  to  date  have  made  a  pitiful  array 
of  concession  to  the  human  nature  of  the  child,  and  as  a 
result  have  threatened  our  country  with  a  playlcss  and  a  work- 
less,  if  not  a  Godless,  generation. 

I  have  outlined  here  only  the  suggestion  of  a  icfacme  of 
public  education  that  will  take  care  of  the  child  of  the  future. 
It  remains  for  taxpayers  to  pay  the  price.    There's  the  mb. 

We  need  in  America  today  more  public  ser\-ants 
vote  and  voice  will  oppose  needless  extravagance  in  municipal 
expenditures.  We  need  more  "  watchdogs  "  in  every  American 
city,  guardians  of  the  people's  money,  whose  habit  of  barking 
and  showing  their  teeth  may  prove  salutary  In  keeping  munici- 
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pal  appropriations  within  bounds;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  dangerous  man  in  any  community  is  that  public  official 
who  feels  it  his  duty  to  spring  at  every  appropriation  for  public 
education. 

Greater  demands  will  yet  be  made,  and  as  long  as  public 
money  is  expended  honestly  in  support  of  schools,  the  so-called 
economizer  must  keep  quiet.  In  our  great  American  common- 
wealth, our  common  schools  must  have  the  right  of  way  over 
all  other  institutions  that  stand  for  public  good.  Charter  tax 
limits  fixt  by  former  generations  of  city  fathers  must  clear 
the  way  for  modern  education.  Every  dollar  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  expended  today  on  the  training  and  education  of  our 
children  will  return  a  thousandfold  tomorrow. 

Train  a  child's  intellect  exclusively  and  he  becomes  a  heart- 
less villain;  train  his  heart  exclusively  and  he  becomes  a  re- 
ligious zealot;  train  his  body  exclusively  and  he  becomes  a 
daring  monster;  train  his  hand  exclusively  and  he  becomes 
a  human  machine.  The  world  is  too  full  of  villains,  zealots, 
monsters,  and  human  machines.  It  calls  for  the  all-round 
education  of  the  school  of  tomorrow. 

S.  L.  Heeter 

superintendent~0f  schools 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


IV 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATE 

What  is  the  college  worth  as  an  intellectual  juKricty?  What 
challenge  does  it  make  to  young  spirits?  What  are  its  habiU 
and  its  opportunities  for  the  intellectual  life?  Such  qucitio» 
underlie  the  comparison  of  colleges  by  those  parents — and 
they  are  increasingly  numerous — who  covet  for  thdr  sons  a 
fomi  of  education  denied  to  themselves.  Such  qtiestioos, 
indeed,  underlie  all  serious  comparison  of  colleges.  They 
are  not  answered  by  catalogs,  nor  even  by  the  highly  im- 
portant statistics  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Men  desire  a 
greater  common  denominator  for  the  intellectual  efficiency  of 
our  American  colleges,  some  public  expression  of  their  best 
intellectual  achievement.  Eminent  graduates,  of  course,  are 
proof  of  what  aJma  mater  has  done,  and.  by  the  way,  of  how 
well  alma  mater  may  do  tho  she  be  small  and  remote.  Or  is 
the  eminence  of  these  alumni  due  rather  to  exceptional  ability 
in  the  individual  than  to  the  training  of  the  college?  That 
at  present  a  certain  common  measure  is  offered  by  athletics 
often  hampers  and  confuses  the  comparison  of  things  essen- 
tially collegiate.  Athletics  being  ne^s.  more  than  one  college 
has  suffered  from  undue  and  ti  "  t  publicity  as  to  its  foot- 

ball or  rowing.  The  popular  i  .,..  .it  successful  athletics  are 
a  good  advertisement  is  not  held  by  representative  collegians, 
whether  of  the  faculty  or  of  the  alumni.  Representative  men, 
however  heartily  they  support  athletics,  do  not  like  to  have 
their  college  judged  from  a  by-product.  From  what.  then. 
shall  it  be  judge<l  ? 

Gradually  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  very  rapidly 
within  the  last  ten.  a  common  public  meastire  has  been  found 
in  intercollegiate  debating.  Always  an  intellectual  pastime 
wherever  American  students  have  been  thrown  into  daily 
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contact,  it  has  developed  in  some  cases  into  a  college  career, 
and  in  thousands  of  other  cases  into  a  college  training  broad 
enough  to  interpret  and  energize  a  wide  range  of  studies,  to 
give  zest  to  learning  and  mastery  to  the  learner,  and  so  to 
show  what  the  intellectual  life  of  a  college  is  actually  worth 
in  making  men  intellectually  efficient  among  their  peers.  Not, 
of  course,  a  gage  of  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  college 
" — no  single  test  could  measure  that — it  is  yet  a  fair  gage  of 
practical  efficiency,  of  how  far  studies  are  made  to  build  up 
leadership.  The  college  that  sends  to  the  intercollegiate  plat- 
form men  who  have  grasped,  and  who  can  see,  seize,  follow, 
place,  and  persuade,  whether  thru  courses  in  her  classrooms 
or  thru  the  intellectual  vitality  of  her  student  clubs,  has 
taught  those  men  well  and  proved  her  right  to  teach  many 
others. 

For  the  full  realization  of  this  complex  ability  to  make  his 
knowledge  effective  upon  his  fellow-men  the  average  American 
college  student  needs,  not  only  the  stimulus,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intercollegiate  contests.  However  we  may  moralize 
this,  it  is  in  many  parts  of  this  country  a  fact.  Nor  does  it 
imply  necessarily  an  itch  for  publicity  or  an  oversharpening 
of  competition.  The  desire  to  represent  the  whole  college 
before  the  public  springs  from  that  communal  impulse  which 
is  one  of  the  precious  things  of  American  college  life.  More- 
over, few  American  colleges,  only  the  very  largest,  will  pro- 
vide within  themselves  the  variety  of  attack  and  defense,  the 
heavy  thrust  of  new  ideas,  the  press  of  unfamiliar  methods, 
which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  different  systems  of  training. 
For  its  highest  development  the  game  needs  more  than  one 
college.  Otherwise  debating  may  be  unconsciously  restricted 
by  provincial  boundaries,  and  even  lapse  into  provincial  man- 
nerisms. For  its  best  service,  it  must  be  large  and  varied, 
planned  but  flexible,  open  to  quick  adjustments,  settled  without 
being  set.  One  practical  guarantee  of  this  is  the  intercollegiate 
contest. 

That  intercollegiate  contests  raise  the  standard  of  debating 
is  clear  from  the  facts.  The  strongest  colleges  in  debate  are 
generally    the    colleges    that    debate   outside    of    their    own 
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boundaries.  Large  as  some  of  the  old  society  debates  %^i 
the  college  loom  in  the  memory  of  elder  alumni,  there  is  r>i- 
dence  enough  to  suggest,  at  least,  that  they  hail  neither  the 
5cope  nor  the  precision  of  today's  intercollegiate  platform. 
Tho  Whig  and  Clio  lived  to  send  terrible  warriors  there,  if 
the  honor  of  Princeton  had  not  been  at  stake,  the  old  societies 
would  doubtless  have  been  content  with  a  duller  round.  The 
Yale  Linonia  and  Brothers  were  dead  before  the  new  era. 
The  intersociety  debates  at  Columbia,  sharp  as  they  were 
twenty-five  years  ago,  were  not  sharp  enough  for  the  demands 
of  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania  to-day.  Wisconsin,  indeed,  still 
puts  first  the  annual  **  joint  debate  "  between  her  own  societies; 
but  Princeton,  whose  societies  have  perhaps  our  most  distinct 
and  memorable  traditions,  now  makes  such  debates  subsidiary. 
and  this  is  the  general  practise.  Up  and  down  the  country 
intercollegiate  debates  are  usually  among  the  chief  e\'ents  of 
the  academic  year.  The  audiences  have  increased;  the  com- 
petition for  the  teams  is  hot  enough  to  put  the  best  men  on 
their  mettle;  and  the  preparation  of  the  chosen  champions 
gives  study  a  new  meaning.  The  higher  standard  is  seen  in 
the  eminence  of  intercollegiate  judges.  Governors,  cah'nrt 
secretaries,  justices  of  the  higher  courts  and  even  of  the  I 
est,  as  they  gave  the  award  have  increased  its  value. 

The  reason  for  this  will  be  found  ultimately,  of  courMr.  m 
the  unique  discipline  of  public  speaking.  People  who  talk  of 
oratory  as  an  obsolescent  art  either  attach  their  own  narrow 
private  meaning  to  the  word  oratory  or  are  strangely  unaware 
of  what  most  directly  moves  their  fellow-men  and  even  them- 
selves. Since  all  the  newspapers  in  the  world  have  but  ex- 
tended and  multiplied  the  echoes  of  great  voices,  we  rotist 
not  be  asked  to  believe  that  the  press  will  supersede  the  plat- 
form. And  no  sooner  have  the  cynics  persuaded  us  that  the 
course  of  public  affairs  is  determined  by  whisperings  in  lobbies 
and  compromise  in  committees  than  some  speech  sets  lobbies 
and  committees  and  cynics  at  naught  by  the  old  appeal  to  the 
people.  In  college,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  of  a  dcroocficy  of 
free  speech  is  not  obsolescent;  and  the  power  of  oratory  can 
not  be  held  a  superstition  b>'  men  who  see  their  chosen  fellows 
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trained  by  it  to  grasp  their  knowledge  by  bringing  it  to  bear^ 
and  to  grasp  themselves  in  order  to  move  others. 

But  debate  is  a  special  form  of  oratory.  If  not  the  highest 
form  for  strong  individual  talent,  it  is  the  most  directly  prac- 
tical for  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  and  the  most  educative 
because  the  most  intellectually  exacting.  It  is  our  modern 
form  of  the  old  dialectic.  It  exhibits  with  a  sharp  obvious- 
ness the  function  assigned  by  Bacon  to  logic,  the  function  of 
org  anon,  or  instrument,  of  all  the  sciences.  The  college  de- 
bater is  strictly  trained,  not  only  to  know  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  own  inquiry,  but  to  know  for  influence;  not  only  to 
know,  but  to  know  how.  In  the  conditions  arising  from  the 
intercollegiate  standard,  he  must  know.  The  sheer  knowledge 
of  public  questions  displayed  on  intercollegiate  platforms  is 
worthy  of  any  platform;  and  it  can  not  be  acquired  without 
methods  of  study  that  are  of  far  wider  use.  It  can  not  be 
mere  accumulation  of  facts.  No  welter  of  statistics  will  pre- 
vail. The  knowledge  must  be  grouped  and  grasped  by  such 
individual  analysis  as  in  our  day  of  dispersed  attention  is  a 
godsend.  Even  so,  the  debater  is  but  half  prepared.  Having 
learned,  he  must  learn  how.  Having  grasped,  he  must  pre- 
sent. The  art  of  making  truth  prevail  he  learns  by  long 
practise  in  actually  carrying  it  against  opposition,  till  he  has 
the  habit  of  attack  and  defense,  the  ear  as  well  as  the  tongue 
for  opportunities,  and  some  effective  knowledge  of  men.  That 
knowledge  of  men  which  is  merely  knowledge  of  their  social 
tastes  is  a  boast  of  college  idlers;  a  debater  comes  to  know  his 
fellows'  minds.  He  gains  the  invaluable  habit  of  forecasting 
how  they  will  think  against  him,  and  where  their  opposition 
will  be  persuasive.  All  this  is  too  much  for  students  who 
are  merely  retentive  or  merely  facile ;  but  that  is  why  it  attracts 
men  of  initiative  and  tenacity.  Once  they  have  tried  debating 
enough  to  feel  its  immediacy  of  result  and  its  stretching  of 
the  mind,  they  are  likely  to  follow  it  thru. 

For  the  training  is  far  wider  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
Tho  only  shallow  heads  need  to  be  informed  that  debating 
is  something  more  than  disputatiousness  and  the  gift  of  gab, 
few  people  outside  of  college  circles  know  its  full  range.    It 
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is  commonly  supposed,  for  nistancc,  lu  dc  conrmcd  to  students 
of  law  with  a  bent  toward  politics;  but  actually  it  attficU 
men  of  almost  all  bents  except  the  artistic,  and  Princeton, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  debating  colleges  of  the  country, 
neither  has  any  law  school  nor  finds  most  of  her  debaters 
among  men  who  go  into  law  elsewhere.  Debates  between  col- 
leges, indeed,  like  debates  within  colleges,  are  most  commonly 
on  public  questions,  because  these  are  most  commonly  the  real 
questions,  the  living  issues  of  debate  outside.  Politics  involv- 
ing law,  law  must  often  be  touched;  but  this  gives  less  advan- 
tage to  law-school  men  than  is  generally  stipposed.  As  in 
the  larger  debates  of  Congress,  a  legal  point  is  rarely  a  main 
issue;  and  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed  on  the  intercollegiate 
platform  in  which  it  has  determined  a  decision.  Intercollegi- 
ate debate  is  public  debate;  and  public  debate  is  not  the  debate 
of  the  courts,  for  it  deals  typically  with  what  should  be  done 
as  future  policy.  When  the  debate  has  worked  out  into  the 
enactment  of  a  new  law,  then  is  the  time  for  the  courts,  which 
interpret  the  laws  already  on  the  statute-books,  and  deal,  not 
w^ith  future  policy,  but  with  past  fact.  Meantime  the  colleges 
will  be  debating  those  new  issues  which  are  forming  in  public 
opinion. 

The  law-school  man  is,  indeed,  accustomed  to  test  evidence; 
but  here  again  the  practise  of  the  courts  differs  from  the 
practise  of  public  debate.  More  directly  applicable  to  platform 
discussion  is  the  training  in  evidence  given  by  college  courses 
of  history.  And  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  college  studenU 
today  enrolled  in  courses  of  history,  economics,  and  sodoloOT 
have  no  intention  of  following  the  law  shows  that  the  asoal 
questions  of  college  debate  appeal  to  the  college  at  large,  not 
to  a  professional  class.  The  large  proportion  of  law-school 
students  on  imiversity  debating  teams  is  due  no  oftener  to  the 
law  school  than  to  the  previous  college  training.  Some  eastern 
debates  have  been  won  by  graduates  of  wc^  lieges.    Tho 

these  debaters  represented  an  eastern  un;.  ...  as  sliuSeuU 
in  its  school  of  law,  they  had  learned  their  art  at  the  western 
college.  Besides,  both  college  and  imiversity  debates  range 
be>ond  politics.    Yale  and  Princeton  have  debated  the  B.A. 
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requirement  for  admission  to  a  university  law  school,  and  the 
working  out  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment;  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard, intercollegiate  football.  Coeducation  has  been  found  as 
available  as  suffrage  for  women.  Any  subject  is  available  that 
actually  divides  current  opinion.  Intercollegiate  debates  range 
widely  enough  to  hold  audiences,  not  only  of  partizan  col- 
legians, but  of  the  general  public.  They  are  interesting.  It 
is  far  easier  to  find  a  dull  play  than  a  dull  intercollegiate 
-debate. 

Debate  appeals  to  the  whole  college  largely  because  it  trains 
the  whole  man.  The  debater's  fluency  owes  little  to  mere 
facility.  It  is  a  mastery  won  by  long,  hard,  and  quite  various 
practise.  To  reach  the  intercollegiate  platform  is  usually  the 
work  of  three  years.  Whatever  advantage  is  held  by  students 
in  professional  schools  over  college  undergraduates  is  due 
mainly  to  having  played  the  game  longer.  And  there  is  no 
more  obvious  evidence  of  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  satis- 
faction of  debating  than  the  fact  that  men  who  have  followed 
it  as  undergraduates  will  take  time  for  it  again  from  their 
professional  studies.  The  training  of  the  voice,  which  for 
long  had  a  dubious  position  among  college  courses,  tends  thru 
the  demands  of  debate  to  find  its  right  place  as  a  means  of 
emphasizing,  not  recitation,  but  one's  own  persuasion.  Elo- 
cution, under  whatever  name,  is  now  quite  generally  and  sys- 
tematically made  subsidiary  to  public  speaking  in  the  larger 
sense.  Composition  in  college  no  longer  necessarily  means 
writing.  Not  only  do  many  colleges  now  offer  debating 
courses,  but,  what  is  of  wider  significance,  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  in  college  faculties,  and  even  in  schools,  of  the 
general  value  of  oral  composition.  Oral  composition  as  a 
means  of  education  may  be  said  to  have  been  rediscovered.  It 
receives  new  stress,  for  instance,  in  the  syllabus  of  English 
studies  just  issued  for  the  New  York  high  schools.  Tho  we 
have  still  some  unwise  and  some  uncertain  methods  of  teach- 
ing it,  we  have  at  least  rediscovered  that  it  is  neither  elocu- 
tion, nor  logic,  nor  written  composition  memorized,  nor  brief- 
making,  but  all  these  together — except  the  memorizing — and 
much  more  of  its  own,  and  that  for  the  average  boy  and 
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young  man  it  gives  composition  vitality.  The  habit  of  rea- 
soned utterance  thru  preparation,  not  to  write,  but  to  speak. 
and  to  persuade  a  particular  audience,  is  a  very  old  means  of 
education  which  at  present  is  once  more  new. 

Further,  the  essence  of  debate  is  rebuttal;  and  nothing  can 
give  cogency  of  rebuttal  except  debate  itself.  An  exchange  of 
set  speeches  is  both  wearisome  and  futile,  largely  because  it  has 
the  form  of  debate  without  the  substance.  The  so-called  re- 
buttal speeches  of  five  minutes  following  the  longer  opening 
speeches  of  an  intercollegiate  debate  are  properly  speeches  of 
rejoinder,  like  Lincoln's  or  Douglas's  in  the  famous  Illinois 
series.  Rebuttal  permeates  a  whole  debate,  or  that  debate  has 
failed  fundamentally.  To  be  living,  debate  must  be  real.  So 
soon  as  an  audience  is  aware  of  the  memorized  set  speech— 
and  it  is  aware  soon  enough — the  debate  seems  artificial,  and 
the  debater  becomes  a  poor  actor.  A  memorized  debate  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  that  precision  of  immediate 
return  thrust  which  delights  an  audience  by  its  sheer  skill,  and 
still  more  by  its  justice,  is  never  mere  extempore  quickness. 
It  is  something  more  than  nimbleness.  No  man  can  rebut  so 
who  does  not  see  that  point  clearly  in  relation  to  the  larger 
issues  of  the  whole  question.  He  places  his  rebuttal  well 
because  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  organized  and 
brought  to  bear  by  long  study,  and  because  he  has  seen  the 
course  of  other  and  different  debates  on  it.  as  he  now  tees 
the  course  of  this  one.  It  is  only  so  that  he  knows  what 
stroke  will  best  serve  now.  And  behind  this  special  prepara- 
tion is  the  force  of  long  habit,  the  habit  of  listening  with 
such  concentration  as  to  seize  the  point  that  counts,  the  habit 
of  weaving  in  refutation  of  the  immediate  adversary  to 
strengthen  his  own  contention,  the  habit  of  supporting  his 
colleagues  by  triumphant  summary  of  their  undamaged  argu* 
ment,  the  habit  of  making  his  particular  argument  seem  like 
pushing  the  whole  case  ahead  for  a  fresh  hold.  Such  habiu 
and  such  master)'  are  vital  and  various  enough  as  education 
to  claim  the  labor  of  students  who  love  to  make  their  minds 
tell. 

For  this  very  reason  the  intercollegiate  standard  shodd  act 
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as  a  safeguard  against  certain  dangers.  That  the  training 
should  be  warped  toward  oratory  is  not  a  danger  so  long  as 
the  oratory  is  real,  and  so  long  as  its  place  is  seen  to  be  that 
of  preliminary  general  study.  If  oratory  is  taken  to  mean 
magniloquence  or  practise  in  reciting  written  speeches,  it  does, 
indeed,  very  little  to  make  a  debater.  But  if  it  be,  as  in 
college  at  least  it  should  be,  a  training  in  oral  composition, 
it  is  practically  a  prerequisite,  and  may  be  as  fruitful  a  field 
for  college  courses  as  the  more  special  field  of  debating.  Be- 
fore he  can  make  an  effective  rebuttal  speech,  a  student  must 
have  the  oral  habit  which  comes  from  speech-making  in 
general;  and  he  gains  much  in  variety  of  appeal  by  being 
trained  in  other  forms  of  oratory.  Some  warnings  against 
oratory  really  mean  by  it  no  more  than  the  tendency  to  indi- 
vidual display  at  the  sacrifice  of  team-work;  or  they  mean 
the  cultivation  of  *'  rhetoric  "  instead  of  argument.  But  the 
debater  who  begins  with  a  fondness  for  thus  blowing  his 
own  horn  will  quickly  enough  learn  another  tune  from  debating 
itself.  Nor  should  debate  be  conceived  narrowly  as  the  play 
of  statistics  and  pure  logic.  Reason  is  separated  from  feeling 
only  for  the  convenience  of  textbooks.  Since  public  speakers 
in  public  life  do  not  confine  themselves  to  what  the  books  call 
pure  reason,  we  should  not  demand  this  of  public  speakers 
in  college.  If  we  conceive  oratory  largely  enough,  we  should 
hope,  not  for  less  of  it  in  intercollegiate  debate,  but  for  more. 
Bad  oratory  may  sometimes  seem  worse  in  a  debate  by  the 
very  contrast;  we  need  not  on  that  account  adopt  a  policy  of 
repression  which  might  turn  college  debates,  if  anything  could, 
into  public  chess-playing. 

But  there  is  a  real  danger — the  coach.  The  very  keenness 
of  competition  which  has  raised  debating  has  in  some  cases 
threatened  to  wreck  it.  Very  generally  college  debating  com- 
mittees employ  an  expert,  whether  from  the  faculty  or  from 
outside,  to  train  their  intercollegiate  teams.  In  itself  this 
brings  no  danger.  The  danger  arises  when  the  coach  goes 
beyond  criticism  into  making  the  case  himself;  it  grows  as  he 
consciously  or  unconsciously  tries  to  make  the  debaters  his 
spokesmen;  it  is  at  its  worst  when  he  is  permitted  to  choose 
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men  for  their  aptitude  to  act  his  play.  Then,  instead  of  a  battle 
of  students  we  may  have  a  battle  of  coaches.  That  this 
insidious  sort  of  professionalism  not  only  degrades  defaattnf 
but  clogs  it,  ought  to  be  evident  now  to  East  and  West  alike 
Speakers  who  in  contests  within  the  college  had  shown  them- 
selves strong  and  ready  enough  to  win  the  coveted  places  have 
on  the  intercollegiate  platform  been  neither  strong  nor  ready; 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  laborious  and  slow,  like  David  in 
the  armor  of  Saul.  The  coach's  case  is  of  course  better  than 
anything  they  could  devise — for  him,  but  not  for  them.  Not 
only  can  no  man  debate  another  man's  case  well,  but.  if  he 
could,  he  should  not.  Else  college  debating  will  soon  be  para- 
lyzed. Its  main  reason  for  being,  its  fundamental  value  in 
college  life,  is  that  it  trains  men  to  gain  their  own  insight  and 
impress  their  own  grasp.  The  perversion  of  this  trainin|^  ts 
more  likely  to  come  from  an  expert  in  the  given  subject  than 
from  an  expert  in  debating;  but  neither  kind  of  coach  sets 
out  to  turn  his  team  into  automatons.  The  danger  arises  from 
over-anxiety  and  from  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  there  is 
for  every  subject  of  debate  an  ideal  case.  If  there  be  an  ideal 
case,  it  must  be  ideal,  not  for  that  subject,  but  for  those  de- 
baters; and  they  can  handle  it  only  if  they  have  by  actual 
debate  discovered  it,  as  they  probably  will  if  they  are  made 
to  thresh  out  the  subject  for  themselves.  By  actual  debate; 
for  they  are  not  compiling  a  thesis;  they  are  not  addressing 
the  silent  general  public;  they  are  studying  how  to  carry 
against  immediate  opposition,  which  may  attack  on  this  line 
or  on  that.  Many  a  case  pretty  enough  to  print  has  failed 
because  it  did  not  fit,  and  has  failed  to  fit  because  the  coach 
had  so  thoroly  mastered  the  subject  that  he  had  qtnte  made 
up  his  mind  what  the  lines  must  be.  Debate  has  to  consider. 
not  what  must  be,  but  what  is  now,  howe\'er  inferior  that 
may  be  abstractly  as  a  method  of  approaching  the  subject 
If  the  coach  has  guessed  the  case  of  the  other  coOeft*  his 
method  of  cram  may  win.  If  he  has  guessed  wfong— and 
after  all  he  is  no  wizard — he  will  lose,  because  the  judges  are 
there  to  decide,  not  the  question,  but  the  debate.  Whether  he 
wins  or  loses,  he  has  hurt  debating. 
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It  may  well  be  time  already,  given  the  prevalence  of  courses 
in  debating,  for  the  leagues  to  follow  the  example  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  agreeing  to  dispense  with  a  coach ;  time  to  try  some 
method  of  choosing  from  the  teams  an  affirmative  and  a  nega- 
tive captain.  But  even  with  a  coach  the  danger  of  over- 
training can  be  avoided.  The  criticism  can  be  constructive 
without  becoming  cram.  Indeed,  a  coach  is  of  more  service 
if  he  learns  the  subject  from  the  debaters  than  if  he  in  any 
way  teaches  it  to  them.  The  subject,  the  material,  they  not 
only  can  get  for  themselves,  but  must  get  for  themselves  if 
they  are  to  handle  it  convincingly.  The  handling  is  his  field 
as  a  judge  and  teacher  of  debating.  He  estimates  them  as 
they  will  be  estimated  by  the  judges  of  the  final  contest;  but 
he  explains  his  decisions  and,  while  he  points  out  weaknesses, 
shows  also  the  directions  of  strength.  He  studies  his  men  to 
learn  the  peculiar  skill  of  each,  and  so  where  to  place  each  and 
how  to  heighten  that  skill.  By  making  his  men  give  all  that 
is  in  them  he  can  enlarge  their  capacity.  Thus  a  coach  can 
work  both  with  individuals  and  with  the  teams  to  their  sub- 
stantial profit.  But  he  must  be  scrupulously  careful  to  stimu- 
late rather  than  supplement,  and  he  must  make  his  men  find 
their  own  way. 

To  do  this  he  must  usually  keep  the  case  open  thru  a  series 
of  hard  debates  against  different  teams,  or  at  least  against 
different  cases.  Otherwise  his  men  tend  to  rehearse  the  same 
line  on  which  they  settled  before  they  were  half  prepared. 
Many  leagues  have  at  present  what  is  called  the  triangular 
system,  by  which  each  of  three  colleges  sends  out  simultane- 
ously an  affirmative  team  against  one  adversary,  a  negative 
team  against  the  other.  On  the  same  night  affirmative  A  de- 
bates against  negative  B,  negative  A  against  affirmative  C, 
affirmative  B  against  negative  C.  The  three  colleges  being 
fairly  equal,  there  are  thus  preparing  at  the  same  time  six 
fairly  equal  teams,  a  pair  in  each  college.  The  economy  of 
this  arrangement  for  a  preparation  involving  the  most  arduous 
mental  effort  of  college  life,  and  the  advantage  of  having  af- 
firmative and  negative  substantially  equal  in  ability,  have  made 
the  triangular  system  popular.     But,  if  in  the  preparation  the 
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two  teams  of  any  college  debate  only  against  each  other,  there 
is  danger  that  each  will  settle  its  case  too  soon  and  lapse  into 
rehearsing  the  same  tactics  of  attack  and  defense  until  the 
debate  runs  in  a  rut.  At  first  each  had  better  debate  against 
other  teams;  for,  tho  these  may  be  inferior  in  mastery,  they 
are  sure  to  bring  up  fresh  arguments  and  to  lay  stress  on  dif- 
ferent aspects.  There  is  no  better  way,  moreover*  to  train 
next  year's  champions  than  by  pitting  them  against  this  ycmr's. 
To  be  strong  in  debate,  a  college  needs  many  debaters  who 
have  seen  real  service.  And  hard  ser\'ice  can  be  extended  also 
by  the  trials  for  places  if,  instead  of  choosing  champions  finally 
by  their  showing  in  single  detached  speeches,  we  choose  by  this 
means  a  larger  number  and  then  try  them  out  in  actual  debate. 
Such  a  final  test  is  fairer;  it  starts  the  preparation  in  the  right 
direction;  and  it  provides  for  the  second-best  a  training  equally 
profitable  to  themselves  and  to  their  victors.  The  particular 
application  is  of  less  moment  than  the  principle.  The  principle 
is  that  experienced  debaters,  hardly  less  than  tyros,  gain  inoit 
by  actual  debate.  The  coaching  that  relies  instead  on  cram 
and  rehearsal  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  futile. 

But  the  danger  need  only  be  seen  to  be  met.  The  inter* 
collegiate  leagues,  having  increased  both  the  scope  and  the 
vitality  of  college  debate,  will  not  let  it  lapse.  Having  brought 
it  up  and  out  to  the  real  public  platform,  they  will  not  see  it 
put  into  another  comer.  The  real  game  is  too  good  to  be 
spoiled.  Already  the  older  champions  have  sent  little  brothers 
up  to  college  with  the  ambition  to  try  their  minds;  and  soon 
will  follow  their  sons;  for  intercollegiate  debating  will  have 
a  second  generation  as  soon  as  intercollegiate  football.  Mean- 
time the  young  fathers  themselves  will  be  exhibiting  before 
many  judges  what  the  training  of  the  college  was  worth  io 
ability  to  learn  fully  without  waste  and  to  use  fully  without 
fumbling. 

Charles  Seaks  Baldwik 
Columbia  UNnrrasiTY 


THE  CERTIFICATE  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  ENGLAND* 

The  earliest  method  of  testing  the  fitness  of  a  candidate 
for  admission  to  college  was  the  oral  examination,  and,  if 
modern  conditions  permitted,  no  better  method  could  be  de- 
vised today.  An  experienced  teacher  can,  in  a  half -hour's 
interview,  sound  the  depths  or  the  shallows  of  a  boy's  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  in  which  he  is  himself  proficient  more 
satisfactorily  than  any  examination  board  with  its  elaborate 
machinery.  But  the  growth  of  our  colleges  has  rendered 
the  oral  examination  method  impracticable,  and  written  ex- 
aminations were  for  many  years  the  only  test  imposed  on 
applicants  for  admission  to  college.  In  the  main,  they  have 
worked  satisfactorily,  but  the  system  has  its  weaknesses.  The 
preparation  of  the  candidates  from  the  various  schools  being 
so  dissimilar,  it  is  difficult  to  set  a  paper  equally  suitable  to 
all  cases.  The  preparation  of  examination  papers  is  not 
infrequently  intrusted  to  young  instructors,  who  seem  to  find 
here  an  opportunity  to  display  their  knowledge  of  the  minutice 
of  their  subjects.  The  vagaries  of  even  experienced  ex- 
aminers have  sometimes  to  be  reckoned  with;  even  the  best 
examiner  will  occasionally  set  a  paper  that  his  colleague  in 
the  same  department  of  study  would  find  it  difficult  to  answer 
fully  and  correctly  in  the  time  allowed.  Results  of  the  En- 
trance Board  examinations  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  in 
certain  departments,  even  with  the  experience  of  several  years 
to  guide  the  examiners  and  readers,  that  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  board  has  been  appointed  to  look  into  the  abnor- 
malities each  year  and  to  endeavor  to  prevent  them  in  later 
years. 

^  Address  made  by  the  President  of  the  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  June  30,  191 1. 
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But,  if  the  papers  were  always  of  an  even  quality,  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  undergoing  examinatiofi  is  noC 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  perfect  results.  Examinatiooi 
for  admission  are  held  for  the  most  part  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  when  the  mind  is  jaded,  at  the  end  of  June  when 
the  weather  is  hottest,  generally  away  from  home  surround- 
ings  and  among  strangers,  and,  most  significant  point  of  all, 
under  a  great  nervous  tension;  for  the  penalty  of  failure 
is  shame  in  the  eyes  of  parents  and  teachers.  In  the  case 
of  those  who  are  not  sensitive,  there  is  at  least  the  conscious- 
ness that  failure  means  hard  study  during  the  approaching 
vacation,  with  a  possible  failure  again  in  the  fall  and  the 
relinquishment  of  ambition  for  college  study.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  a  stolid  youth  who  can  display  in  three 
hours  what  he  has  absorbed  of  Latin  or  mathematics  in  four 
years'  study. 

The  certificate  system  originated  partly,  tho  not  wholly, 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  examination 
system.  The  other  motive  that  underlay  the  experiment  was 
a  desire  to  bring  about  closer  union  between  school  and  col- 
lege. Since  the  graduate  of  the  grammar  school  is  ordinarily 
advanced  to  the  high  school  without  special  examination,  and 
since  the  college  graduate  needs  nothing  more  than  his 
diploma  to  admit  him  to  the  professional  school,  the  question 
naturally  arose  why  the  intermediate  step  between  the  high 
school  and  college  might  not  be  taken  without  special  exami- 
nation. The  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college  wis 
first  introduced  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1871.  The 
purpose  of  the  system  and  its  advantages  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows by  President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Educational  Review  for  June.  1893: 

"  At  the  time  the  system  of  admitting  students  00  certifi- 
cate was  adopted  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  now  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  purpose  was  to  bind  the  university 
and  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  state  into  a  closer  aUiaoce 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness.  A  somewhat  thoro 
study  of  the  systems  of  admitting  students  in  other  countries 
to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  led  to  the  belief  that 
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a  carefully  guarded  method  by  which  pupils  of  approved 
schools  should  be  admitted  without  examination  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  schools  as  well  as  to  the  university.  The 
system  was  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  upon  the 
university  the  responsibility  of  examining  the  school,  and 
also  to  throw  upon  the  individual  school  the  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  of  the  students  admitted.  .  .  .  After  five 
years  of  trial,  an  examination  of  the  records  showed  that 
the  standing  of  students  admitted  by  certificate  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  standing  of  those  admitted  by  ex- 
amination. There  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  schools  were  greatly  benefited  by  the  arrangement. 
After  the  examination  of  a  school,  its  weak  places  were 
pointed  out  to  the  school  board,  and  it  was  generally  found 
that  the  boards  were  very  willing  to  make  any  changes  sug- 
gested. ...  I  have  been  from  the  first  an  earnest  believer 
in  the  system,  and  I  believe  that  history  has  fully  justified 
the  predictions  of  those  who  had  to  do  with  its  first  intro- 
duction in  Michigan.    The  advantages  of  it  are  threefold: 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  relieves  the  officers  of  the  university 
of  the  labor  of  the  preliminary  examinations.  This  point 
should  not  receive  serious  consideration,  if  it  is  certain  that 
the  examinations  so  conducted  are  likely  to  secure  a  better 
grade  of  scholarship.  But  to  suppose  that  that  is  the  case 
would  be  to  ignore  or  defy  the  experience  of  more  than 
twenty  years. 

"  In  the  second  place,  a  very  great  advantage  is  experienced 
by  the  preparatory  school.  The  visit  of  the  committee  from 
the  university  is  an  event  looked  forward  to  as  an  affair  of 
great  importance  to  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  examina- 
tion, when  properly  conducted,  includes  an  inspection  of  the 
class  work  of  every  teacher  and  a  careful  report  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  done.  Such  a  visit  is,  and  must  be,  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  school  in  question. 

"  The  third  advantage  is  in  the  fact  that  all  the  pupils 
become  accustomed  to  thinking  that  the  academy  or  high 
school  is  not  the  end  of  a  good  education.  A  large  number 
who  would  otherwise  complete  their  schooldays  at  the  end 
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of  the  high-school  course  arc  fired  with  a  desire  to  go  forward 
to  a  further  term  of  study  in  a  college  or  university. 

"  These  considerations,  especially  the  second  and  third,  are 
advantages  of  great  importance,  and  I  know  of  no  disadvan- 
tage from  the  system  that  can.  in  any  true  sense,  be  regarded 
as  of  counterbalancing  significance/' 

President  Northrop,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  states 
that  the  advantages  of  the  system  arc:  "  (i)  It  raises  the 
grade  of  the  preparatory  schools;  (2)  it  gives  us  students 
better  prepared  for  university  work;  (3)  it  does  away  with 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  worry  incident  to  examina- 
tions; (4)  it  gives  us  better  results  from  the  student  when 
he  is  once  in  the  university." 

Professor  A.  S.  Whitney  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
in  an  address  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mar>'land  (printed  in 
School  rcvieiv  for  February,  1903),  explained  why  the  system 
was  introduced  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  reported 
as  to  its  successful  working.  He  stated  that  the  original  plan 
of  inspection  of  schools  by  a  committee  of  the  university 
faculty  had  been  abandoned  because  of  stress  of  numbers* 
inadaptability  of  certain  members  of  the  faculty  to  do  the 
work  of  inspection,  and  the  desire  for  greater  uniformity  of 
standard;  and  reported  that  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
followed  the  example  of  her  sister  institutions  in  appointing 
a  special  officer  to  take  charge  of  inspection,  reporting  his 
findings  to  a  committee  of  the  faculty  composed  of  heads  of 
departments,  with  the  president  of  the  university  as  chair- 
man. A  similar  system  of  inspection  now  prevaib  very 
largely  in  the  West,  altho  in  some  cases— as,  for  instance, 
the  University  of  Minnesota — the  inspection  is  in  charge  of 
the  State  High  School  Board.  The  smaller  instittitioiis  gen- 
erally accept  the  standards  set  by  the  great  universities  of 
their  respective  states.  The  North  Central  AssoctatioQ  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  appointed  in  1901  a  com- 
mission which  is  charged  with  the  preparatkm  of  a  list  of 
accredited  schools.  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  at  their  sixteenth 
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annual  meeting  held  in  Athens,  Ga.,  November  3  and  4, 
1910,  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  certificate  sys- 
tem. An  elaborate  syllabus  for  discussion  and  a  bibliography 
of  the  topic,  together  v^ith  a  collection  of  exhibits  and 
queries,  were  presented  by  Dean  Moore,  the  secretary  of 
the  association.  No  final  action  was  taken,  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  commission  or  board  to  represent 
the  association  in  the  matter  of  certificates  would  appear, 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  association,  to  be  a  possible 
step  in  the  future.  It  is  understood  also  that  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  Middle  States  have  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  a  certificate  board  under  consideration,  but 
that  final  steps  have  not  yet  been  taken,  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  institutions  have  not  yet  accepted  the  proposed 
agreement. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  certificate  sys- 
tem in  New  England,  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  examination  and  the  certificate  systems  may  be 
in  order.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  representative  of  the 
Certificate  Board  would  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  certifi- 
cate system.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow.  The  board  was 
organized,  not  because  all  the  members  of  the  faculties  of 
the  constituent  colleges  were  convinced  that  the  certificate 
system  is  the  ideal  one  (college  professors  are  as  divided  in 
opinion  on  that  subject  as  are  school  principals),  but  because 
the  certificate  system  was  in  operation  and  was  likely  to  be 
in  operation  for  some  years,  and  it  certainly  needed  improve- 
ment at  certain  points. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  examination  system  have 
been  pointed  out.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  many  advan- 
tages. Under  that  system  the  college  has  an  opportunity  to 
lay  before  high-school  teachers  every  year,  in  its  examination 
papers,  a  series  of  concrete  examples  of  the  standards  it  sets 
up  for  admission,  thus  giving  the  teachers  an  exact  goal  to- 
ward which  to  work.  Again,  there  is  much  to  be  said  from 
the  pedagogic  standpoint  for  the  examination  per  se,  as  com- 
pelling the  student  to  have  at  some  particular  time  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  a  subject  studied  for  a  considerable  period. 
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The  practise  in  some  schools,  of  excusing  from  fmal  exami- 
nation those  whose  term  standing  is  above  a  certain  gnulc, 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  educators,  of  doubtful  expedieiicy. 
It  seems  merely  a  concession  to  the  demands  of  parents  and 
scholars  that  things  shall  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for  the 
student.  The  path  to  knowledge  is  not  by  any  means  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  a  common  argument  that 
the  certificate  system  was  instituted  to  make  admission  to 
college  easier  by  reason  of  exemption  from  examination.  The 
defenders  of  the  system  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
merely  substitutes  examinations  thru  the  four-year  coarse  for 
an  additional  examination  at  the  end.  Instead  of  being 
judged  on  one  examination  in  Latin,  for  instance,  the  student 
who  asks  for  a  certificate  must  have  satisfied  his  principal, 
by  a  series  of  examinations  each  year  in  that  subject,  that 
his  work  is  of  the  proper  quality.  Whether  a  greater  stimulus 
to  study  comes  from  a  boy's  knowledge  that  his  work  must 
be  of  good  grade  all  thru  his  course  in  order  to  be  certified, 
or  from  a  consciousness  that  he  has  one  supreme  and  final 
test  awaiting  him  at  the  end,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Cer- 
tainly the  former  method  is  less  productive  of  cramming  than 
the  latter.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  the  certificate 
system  is  still  closely  associated  with  the  examination  system 
and  derives  many  benefits  from  it.  Not  only  do  some  of 
the  largest  universities  still  admit  wholly  on  examination,  so 
that  those  entering  on  certificate  are  subjected  to  similar  train- 
ing with  those  undergoing  examinations,  since  they  are  taugtil 
in  the  same  preparatory-school  classes;  but  the  colleges  that 
admit  on  certificate  are  still  employing,  and  must  continue  to 
employ,  the  examination  system. — pupils  who  have  not  attaincti 
certificate  grade  in  school  must  be  examined,  as  also  all  ap- 
plicants from  schools  which  have  not  secured  the  certificate 
privilege,  and  from  schools  whose  principals  do  not  care  to 
apply  for  or  to  exercise  the  right  of  certification.  The  cer- 
tificate system  is  clearly  buttressed  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
existing  examination  system:  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it 
could  exist  satisfactorily  without  it 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  examination  and 
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the  certificate  system  is  that  in  the  former  the  college,  in  the 
latter  the  principal,  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  candidate.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  certifi- 
cate system  is  that  occasionally  principals,  while  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  in  general,  attempt  in  individual 
cases  to  shift  it  upon  the  college  where  it  does  not  belong,, 
under  the  system  which  they  claim  to  be  administering.  The 
principal  announces  a  grade  which  his  pupils  must  attain  in 
order  to  be  certified;  a  pupil  falls  just  below  it;  the  parents 
urge  the  principal  to  certify;  he  can  not  disregard  the  standard 
he  has  announced,  and  so  he  writes  the  college  authorities,, 
praising  the  pupil's  work  and  urging  that  he  be  admitted  with- 
out examination  on  his  recommendation.  He  then  writes  the 
boy's  parents  that  he  has  "  recommended  "  him  for  college, 
and,  if  he  is  not  admitted  without  examination,  the  principal 
claims  that  the  college  is  excluding  him  on  a  technicality.  I 
quote  from  letters  received  from  a  school  principal  this  year : 
"  I  wish  to  present  to  your  committee  on  entrance  the  case 
of  Mr.  Blank,  a  boy  of  good  ability.  He  has  been  somewhat 
troubled  with  a  condition  of  the  eyes  that  has  been  a  hindrance 
to  him  in  his  studies.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  grant  him 
certification  from  this  school  in  all  his  studies,  because  my 
standard  of  certification  is  high.  My  rule  is  not  to  certify 
boys  who  do  not  in  all  subjects  average  80  per  cent,  or  over. 
I,  therefore,  feel  that  what  I  should  do  in  this  case  is  to 
give  you  his  record  (he  has  past  in  every  subject)  and 
allow  you  to  judge  for  yourself  whether  you  wish  to  admit 
him."  In  a  later  letter  he  adds :  ''  I  believe  that,  if  admitted 
to  your  institution,  Mr.  Blank  will  do  himself  and  the  college 
credit.  I  am  willing  to  recommend  him,  but  am  prevented  by 
a  technicality  from  certifying  him.  His  work,  however,  has 
been  pass  work  and  some  of  it  a  good  deal  better,  and  he  is 
a  very  bright  fellow."  And  in  a  third  letter :  "  I  am  sorry 
that  your  entrance  committee  take  the  view  of  which  you 
advise  me  in  your  letter.  You  understand  that  it  is  simply  a 
technicality  that  prevents  my  certifying  this  young  man  in 
all  his  work.  You  will  see  by  the  marks  that  I  have  sent  you 
that  he  has  done  pass  work.    Last  year  I  could  have  certified 
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liim  in  these  marks,  as  he  has  ability  above  the  averat:r  and 
will  easily  carry  his  college  work;  Init  I  have  felt  that,  as  a 
protection  and  as  a  j^iarantee  of  the  standing  of  this  school* 
I  should  make  certification  a  prize  that  should  be  given  only 
to  a  boy  who  has  at  least  done  very  good  work.  It  scans 
to  me  that  your  committee  might  respect  the  complicatioiii 
of  my  position  and  accept  a  boy  who  has  done  good  put 
work.  I  presume,  however,  that  you  are  probably  bound  by 
a  technicality  so  that  he  will  have  to  forego  his  college  course." 
I  think  most  reasonable  men  will  agree  that,  if  this  boy  is 
debarred  from  college  on  a  technicality  (and  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily debarred  because  he  lacks  a  certifkrate — the  examina- 
tions for  admission  are  open  to  all),  the  fault  lies  not  with 
the  college,  but  with  the  school.  The  principal  in  thi^  case 
asks  the  college  to  admit  by  neither  of  the  two  legitimate 
methods — examination  and  certification — but  on  recommen- 
dation. Unfortunately  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
colleges  do  admit  in  just  this  fashion,  but  the  practise  is 
subversive  of  all  standards.  What  should  the  principal  do 
in  a  case  such  as  I  have  cited  ?  Some  belie\-e  that  he  should 
have  a  less  rigid  standard :  while  announcing  that  in  general 
a  certain  grade  is  required  for  certification,  he  should  hold 
himself  free  to  grant  a  certificate  to  boys  somewhat  below 
the  standard  if  he  felt  sure,  taking  all  the  conditions  into 
account — the  boy's  health  and  character,  in  addition  to  his 
scholarship — that  he  would  acquit  himself  creditably  in  col- 
lege; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  should  refuse  a  certifi- 
cate to  a  pupil  who  had  complied  with  the  scholarship  require- 
ment if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  not  meet  the 
college  standards  on  account  of  weakness  of  character  and 
a  tendency  to  neglect  of  work  and  excessive  indulgence  in 
social  and  athletic  dissipations.  This  is.  perhaps,  the  ideal 
policy  for  a  principal  to  pursue,  but  it  would  certainly  involve 
many  difficulties  of  administration,  and  few  have  the  courage 
to  attempt  it.  An  easier  method  would  be  to  reduce  the  stand- 
ard of  certification  somewhat,  and  this  would  seem  reasonable 
if  such  cases  as  I  have  referred  to  above  are  of  as  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  principal's  experience  as  they  would  appear 
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to  be,  judging  from  the  number  of  them  that  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  college  authorities.  One  purpose  in  estab- 
lishing the  Certificate  Board  in  New  England  was  to  raise 
the  standard  of  certification  in  New  England  schools.  It  has 
certainly  accomplished  that  purpose.  One  wonders  whether 
too  great  a  step  has  not  been  taken  in  some  schools  when 
one  hears  of  the  certificate  grade  being  set  at  90  per  cent, 
in  all  the  subjects  of  the  school  course. 

The  relative  excellence  of  the  examination  and  the  certifi- 
cate method  of  admission  to  college  is  a  matter  of  opinion,, 
and  can  not  be  settled  by  any  mathematical  demonstration. 
The  fact  that  students  admitted  on  certificate  to  a  college 
employing  both  methods  make  better  records  than  those  ad- 
mitted on  examination  proves  little,  as  those  admitted  on 
examination  are  in  most  cases  from  inferior  schools  or  have 
not  reached  certificate  grade  in  school.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  certificate  system  seems  to  be  found  in 
its  almost  universal  adoption  by  the  colleges  of  the  country. 
How  many  are  there  that  do  not  accept  certificates  in  some 
form  or  another?  I  can  think  of  only  four — Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  and  Princeton  universities.  There  are  doubtless 
others,  but  I  think  not  a  great  many.  And  these  four  have 
recently  taken  action,  or  are  now  contemplating  changes,  that 
involve  in  some  degree  the  underlying  principle  of  the  cer- 
tificate system — the  sharing  with  the  school  of  responsibility 
for  the  preparation  of  those  desiring  admission.  No  system 
of  admission  based  on  fundamentally  wrong  principles  could 
be  in  operation  in  nearly  all  the  colleges  of  this  country,  year 
after  year,  without  serious  thought  of  change.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  argue  that  all  the  colleges  except  the  few  men- 
tioned have  knowingly  debased  their  standards  in  order  to 
secure  students.  It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  there  are 
good  and  bad  points  about  both  the  examination  and  the 
certificate  system.  There  has  been  much  recent  discussion 
as  to  a  possible  combination  of  both  systems  that  would 
retain  the  good  points  of  each,  while  eliminating  the  objec- 
tionable features.  The  phrase  "  certificate  for  quantity  and 
examination  for  quality"  seems  to  sum  up  the  ideal  that  is 
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sought.  No  college  has  yet.  however,  evolved  a  Kheme  that 
fully  complies  with  such  a  definition.  The  new  method  of 
admission  to  Harvard  College,  which  went  into  effect  this 
year,  docs  not  contemplate  a  certificate  in  the  »ensc  in  which 
the  term  is  usually  employed.  Here  the  college  agrees  to 
accept  a  record  of  school  grades  in  ceruin  departments,  pro- 
vided that  the  candidate  passes  satisfactory  examinations  to 
certain  other  fundamental  studies,  and  provided  further  that 
the  course  as  a  whole  which  he  has  pursued  is  satisfactory 
to  the  college.  The  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest 
and  with  good  wishes  by  all  educational  authorities;  its  pos- 
sible weakness,  which  is  probably  felt  at  Harvard  quite  as 
much  as  elsewhere,  lies  in  the  acceptance  of  grades  (which 
are  notoriously  variable  in  different  schools  and  in  different 
departments  of  the  same  school)  from  schools  which  have 
never  been  inspected  by  the  college,  and  which  have  never 
been  tested  except  by  a  study  of  their  curriculum  and  equi|>- 
ment  as  set  forth  in  their  announcements.  H  the  examina- 
tions in  fundamentals  prove  a  sufficient  test,  the  admission 
of  the  candidates  without  conditions  will  be  justified.  Mean- 
time the  other  New  England  colleges  seem  content  to  await 
results.  The  trustees  of  Princeton  University  have  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  somewhat  similar 
system  there.  Columbia  University  has  of  recent  years  as- 
signed to  one  of  its  officers  the  duty  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
conditions  in  the  schools  from  which  its  pupils  come;  school 
records  are  given  a  certain  weight  in  determining  a  candi- 
date's admission.  According  to  the  nemspmpcn.  Yak  is  con- 
sidering a  plan  of  admitting  without  examinations  those  who 
graduate  from  school  with  high  honors.  These  changes,  or 
proposed  changes,  on  the  part  of  the  few  institutions  that 
have  clung  to  the  examination  system  are  significant  as  show* 
ing.  if  not  a  tendency  toward  the  certificate  system,  at  least 
an  inclination  to  cooperate  with  the  schools  in  determining  a 
student's  eligibility  for  admission.  It  may  be  that  a  uniform 
system  of  admission  among  all  the  colleges  is  not  desirahle; 
if  it  is  it  could  be  secured  by  the  certificate  colleges 
examinations  in  a  few  fundamental  subjects,  and  the 
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nation  colleges  requiring  a  certificate  from  the  principal  in- 
volving responsibility  and  not  a  mere  record  of  marks,  and 
also  restricting  the  privilege  of  certification  to  a  list  of 
approved  schools. 

Students  are  admitted  on  certificate  to  all  the  colleges  in 
New  England  except  Harvard  and  Yale  (which  have  hitherto 
admitted  only  on  examination),  and  Clark  College,  which 
admits  on  diploma  (with  certain  safeguards).  The  New 
England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board  was  organized 
May  16,  1902,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
committee  of  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New  England 
on  Entrance  Examinations,  of  which  committee  Professor 
John  K.  Lord  of  Dartmouth  College  was  chairman.  What- 
ever success  the  board  has  achieved  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  wise  guidance  of  Professor  Lord,  who  was  its  president 
from  1907  to  19 10,  and  to  the  administrative  skill  of  Pro- 
fessor N.  F.  Davis  of  Brown  University,  who  has  been  secre- 
tary since  the  board  was  organized.  The  membership  of  the 
board  at  its  beginning  comprised  eight  colleges.  It  now 
numbers  thirteen.  The  only  New  England  colleges  admitting 
on  certificate  that  do  not  belong  to  the  board  are  Bates  and 
Colby  in  Maine,  Middlebury  in  Vermont,  and  Trinity  in 
Connecticut,  besides  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  Boston 
College  and  Holy  Cross.  The  board  was  organized  to 
strengthen  certain  weak  points  in  the  certificate  system  as 
administered  individually  by  the  colleges.  When  a  school 
applied  to  a  particular  college  for  the  certificate  privilege, 
little  could  be  learned  of  it  except  from  its  printed  statements, 
which  were  not  always  reliable.  Some  of  the  colleges  made 
an  effort  to  inspect  nearby  schools,  but  the  practise  of  inspec- 
tion was  not  general  and  was  attended  by  many  dif^culties. 
The  college  records  of  the  graduates  of  a  given  school  could 
be  ascertained  only  by  correspondence  with  other  colleges,  a 
cumbersome  method.  By  reason  of  lack  of  information,  the 
schools  were  liable  to  unfair  discrimination,  being  approved 
by  some  colleges  and  refused  the  certificate  privilege  by 
others.  Especially  it  was  felt  that  the  standard  of  certification 
in  the  schools  would  be  raised  by  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
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the  colleges;  llie  principals  wmuki  appreciate  more  ni^j/  me 
privilege  of  certification  coming  from  all  the  colkgci  com* 
bined  than  from  a  number  of  individuals,  and  would  be 
more  careful  in  exercising  it  if  a  failure  to  meet  the  proper 
conditions  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  certifytng 
to  almost  all  the  certificate  colleges  in  New  EngUixl. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  explain  in  detail  the 
methods  followed  in  drawing  up  the  first  list  of  approved 
schools.  They  were  described  by  Professor  Davis  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  England  Association  of  CoSkfgtt  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  1906,  printed  in  School  review,  voL 
15.  Nor  do  I  think  it  worth  while  to  take  up  your  tsme 
with  a  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  rules  of  the  board. 
They  are  all  well  known  by  this  time  thru  experience  by  rooit 
of  the  principals  of  the  New  England  schools,  and  have  been 
discust  on  various  occasions  by  the  officers  of  the  board  at 
gatherings  of  teachers  in  New  England.  With  your  per- 
mission, I  will  devote  the  time  remaining  to  me  to  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  recent  changes  in  the  rules,  of  im- 
portance as  involving  vital  principles,  and  will  mention  other 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  future. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  inspection  of  schools  is  a 
necessary  element  in  the  proper  working  of  any  certificate 
system.  The  other  associations  of  colleges  in  the  country 
that  are  doing  work  similar  to  that  of  the  New  England 
Board  lay  great  stress  on  the  inspection  feature,  and  in  tome 
of  the  western  states,  as  has  been  indicated,  inspection  by 
the  State  University  authorities  is  thoro  and  valuable.  State 
inspection  not  only  serves  the  purpose  of  the  college  in  givinf 
reliable  information  as  to  the  standards  of  the  school,  but  ti 
also  highly  appreciated  by  the  principals  when  properly  car- 
ried out.  The  inspector  who  is  well  equipped  for  his  talk 
aids  the  principal  by  pointing  out  weaknesses  in  his  staff  whkh 
he  may  not  have  suspected,  and  stimulate*  the  tcacfacrt  by 
criticism  and  advice.  The  failure  of  the  New  England  Board 
to  appoint  inspectors  to  cooperate  with  them  has  not  been 
due  to  any  distrust  on  their  part  of  the  system  of  inspection, 
but  chiefly  to  lack  of  means.    It  would  be  necessary  to  pay  a 
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high  salary  to  a  man  competent  to  do  the  work,  and  indeed 
no  one  man  could  do  it  all.     He  would  need  to  visit  on  the 
average  one  school  a  day  thru  the  year  in  order  to  inspect 
the  schools  already  approved  by  the  board.     And  there  are 
twice   as   many    other   schools — public    and   private — which 
have  not  yet  been  approved.    It  would  require  a  staff  of  three 
or  more  inspectors  to  cover  the  ground  adequately,  and  the 
colleges  apparently  are  not  ready  at  present  to  meet  the  nec- 
essary expense.    Two  methods  of  solving  the  difficulty  have 
been  suggested.     The  first  is  to  form  an  inspecting  board 
made  up  of  professors  of  the  different  colleges,  holding  each 
college  responsible   for  the  inspection  of  the  schools  in  its 
vicinity.     There  are  two  objections  to  this  plan.     Not  all 
of  the  colleges  in  the  board  have  on  their  faculties  experts 
in  pedagogy,  and  the  professor  who  is  not  familiar  with  school 
conditions  is  generally  capable  of  criticizing  intelligently  the 
work  only  of  his  own  or  kindred  departments.    Further,  the 
inspection  by  a  given  college  of  nearby  schools  only  would 
not  be  likely  to  prove  impartial.     Local  considerations  have 
their  influence,  and  a  college  tends  to  be  unduly  considerate 
of  its  special  feeding  schools,  the  principals  of  which  are  apt 
to  be  its  own  graduates.     With  every  intention  to  be  fair, 
the  charge  of  favoritism  would  be  likely  to  arise.    The  other 
proposition  is  to  utilize  the  reports  of  state  inspectors.     At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  held  in  May  of  this  year,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  colleges  in  each  of  the  New  England  states,  to  investi- 
gate the  worjcings  of  the  state  inspector  system  in  New  Eng- 
land and  to  report  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  board's  utilizing 
the  reports  of  these  inspectors  in  its  work.     In  advance  of 
the  committee's  report  it  would  not  be  proper  for  a  member 
of  it  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter  under  consideration. 
In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  board  has  hitherto  worked 
independently  of  the  state  inspectors — so  that  schools  in  a 
given  state  may  be  approved  by  the  board  but  not  by  the 
inspectors,  or  by  the  latter  and  not  by  the  former — it  may 
suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  very  different  relations  between 
the  state  and  the  colleges  in  the  West,  where  inspection  is 
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working  so  successfully,  and  in  New  England.  Only  two  of 
the  thirteen  colleges  in  the  board  arc  state  untvertttics-— the 
University  of  Maine  and  the  University  of  Vermoot;  and 
only  one  other,  so  far  as  I  know — Dartmotsth  G>Oefe— 
derives  any  income  from  a  state  treasury.  Several  of  the  other 
colleges,  so  far  from  being  paid  by  the  state,  are  payinf 
lawyers  to  guard  those  clauses  of  their  charters  which  grant 
them  exemption  from  state  taxation.  In  the  West,  the  state 
university  is  in  many  instances  the  recognized  head  of  the 
educational  forces  of  the  state,  and  state  ■ftpfrt'ffn  is  pfK* 
tically  university  inspection.  However,  the  appointment  by 
the  board  of  the  committee  just  referred  to  shows  that  its 
members  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cooperation  with  state  inspectors. 

Besides  appointing  this  committee,  the  board  at  its  last 
meeting  made  certain  changes  in  its  rules  to  meet  Yarioos 
criticisms  as  to  their  unnecessary  severity.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  board  was  organized  to  prevent  the  laxity 
that  had  crept  into  the  certificate  system  in  some  particulars. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  establish  high  stand- 
ards, and  perhaps,  like  most  reforming  bodies,  it  went  a 
little  too  far  in  the  direction  of  severity.  We  feel  that  we 
have  accomplished  our  purpose  in  raising  the  standautl  of 
certification  in  New  England.  The  certificate  grade  has  been 
raised  in  a  good  many  schools — in  some  cases  perhaps  exces- 
sively so — and  principals  are  undoubtedly  nx>re  careftd  in 
issuing  certificates  than  they  were  in  certifying  to  iodividod 
colleges.  The  records  of  the  board  show  that  those  entering 
on  certificate  are  doing  better  work  than  those  admitted  on 
examination,  while  the  converse  was  the  case  before  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  board.  For  instance,  in  1909-10,  1 17  P^  €«"<• 
of  those  admitted  on  examination  to  the  coUegcs  coinprisiqf 
the  board  failed  in  Elnglish  as  against  8.8  per  cent  of  those 
admitted  on  certificate.  The  figures  in  Latin  are  7.6  per  cent 
as  against  5.8  per  cent.;  in  Greek,  15.6  per  cent  as  agmiMt 
6.7  per  cent. ;  in  French,  i  i.i  per  cent  as  against  5.7  per  cent, 
etc.  Again,  comparing  those  admitted  on  certificate  the  year 
before  the  boarS's  approved  list  iR-as  adopted  (1903-ai)  with 
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those  admitted  on  certificate  five  years  later,  we  find  the  per- 
centage of  failures  has  decreased  in  English  from  20.2  per 
cent,  to  7.8  per  cent.,  in  Latin  from  14  per  cent,  to  3.7  per 
cent.,  in  Greek  from  11.8  per  cent,  to  2.9  per  cent.,  in  French 
from  14  per  cent,  to  6.6  per  cent.,  in  German  from  13.4  per 
cent,  to  7.9  per  cent.,  in  mathematics  from  24.6  per  cent,  to 
13.6  per  cent.  Having  effected  such  marked  improvement, 
the  board  has  come  to  feel  that  concessions  may  safely  be 
made  when  the  rules  seem  to  work  with  undue  severity,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  small  schools. 

In  default  of  a  satisfactory  system  of  inspection,  the 
board  at  first  determined  to  accept  as  the  basis  of  their 
judgment,  whether  or  not  a  school  should  be  approved,  the 
record  in  the  first  half  of  Freshman  year  of  the  graduates  of 
the  schools  in  the  colleges  represented  on  the  board.  (In  pass- 
ing, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  has  followed  the  inspection  system  that  prevails  in  the 
West,  has  recently  made  a  radical  departure  from  its  previous 
custom.  Inspection  will  still  be  employed  in  the  case  of  new 
applicants  for  the  certificate  privilege.  In  the  case  of  schools 
already  on  the  list,  their  work  will  be  judged  by  the  records 
of  their  graduates  in  college,  reports  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  their  former  principals.  As  a  supplement  to  this  plan,  it 
is  hoped  to  bring  school-teachers  to  the  college  to  visit  classes 
which  continue  the  work  of  the  schools,  thus  introducing  in- 
spection of  the  colleges  by  the  schools  as  well  as  of  the  schools 
by  the  college. )  It  has  been  a  common  complaint,  on  the  part 
especially  of  the  schools  which  sent  few  pupils  to  college, 
that  they  could  not  comply  with  the  rule  of  the  board  requir- 
ing that  two  satisfactory  pupils  be  sent  to  one  or  more  col- 
leges represented  on  the  board  within  a  period  of  three  years, 
altho  they  might  have  sent  that  many  to  other  colleges.  To 
meet  this  difificulty,  the  board  made  two  important  changes 
in  its  rules  this  year.  Hereafter  records  of  students  in  other 
colleges  than  those  comprising  the  board  may  be  accepted, 
if  offered  by  the  principal,  as  data  for  or  against  the  approval 
of  the  school.  A  more  important  change  is  that  which  allows 
a  principal,  on  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  to  send 
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one  or  more  students  on  certificate  to  one  or  more  of  the 
colleges  comprising  the  board,  provided  the  ctirriculum  aiMl 
equipment  of  the  school  appear  satisfactory  to  the  Committee 
on  Schools,  the  conferring  of  the  certificate  privilcff  to 
depend  on  the  records  the  students  thus  sent  thai]  make  in 
college.  Schools  which  receive  this  temporary  privilege  will 
not  be  printed  in  the  list  of  approved  ichooU  until  after  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  this  experimental  year,  and  then 
they  will  be  placed  on  the  trial  list.  The  arrangement  is 
adopted  in  order  to  give  principals  who  can  not  meet  the  regu- 
lar conditions  of  the  board  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  by 
the  only  method  that  seems  to  be  within  their  power  that 
they  not  only  can  give  suitable  preparation,  but  that  they 
have  a  proper  conception  of  what  a  certificate  should  be. 

The  board  made  certain  other  minor  modificatioos  in  its 
rules  in  order  to  reduce  unnecessary  friction  in  administra- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  date  of  application  for  the  renewal 
of  the  privilege,  and  in  the  case  of  schools  which  have  sent 
no  pupil  within  three  years  as  required  by  the  rules,  and  have 
none  to  send  the  following  year  but  wish  to  be  continued  one 
year  longer,  the  board  adopted  certain  modificmtioos  of  the 
rules  which  we  believe  will  do  away  with  some  complaints 
that  have  been  made. 

As  a  proof  that  the  board  is  not  unduly  severe  in  its  stand- 
ards, it  may  be  said  that,  of  the  42  schools  that  were  oo 
trial  by  the  board  last  year,  16  were  continued  00  trial  for 
another  year  by  the  board  at  its  recent  meeting,  i  was  given 
the  privilege  for  one  year,  24  for  three  years,  and  only  i  wis 
refused  further  privilege.  Of  the  52  schools  whose  privilege 
expired  last  December,  2  were  continued  on  trial  for  one  year, 
6  were  given  the  privilege  for  one  year,  43  for  three  years. 
and  only  i  was  refused.  Of  the  56  schoob  whose  privilcfe 
expires  next  December,  and  which  were  entitled  by  the  mks 
to  apply  for  the  privilege  in  advance.  8  were  approved  for 
one  year,  44  for  three  years,  and  4  applications  weie  laid  00 
the  table.  Of  these  150  applications,  only  2  met  with  ibsohrte 
refusal.  It  is  true  that,  of  the  new  applications,  16  oat  of 
33  were  refused  the  certificate  privilege;  but  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  most  of  the  good  schools  in  New  England 
have  been  already  approved  by  the  board.  It  should  be  noted 
further  that,  by  the  changes  in  the  rules  above  described,  some 
of  these  schools  thus  refused  will  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
pupils  by  certificate  for  an  experimental  year,  if  they  so 
desire.  There  are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  board  now  356 
schools  in  New  England. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  board  is  not 
disposed  to  accomplish  the  work  committed  to  it  in  a  high- 
handed or  arbitrary  fashion.  It  is  not  an  "  educational 
trust,"  as  it  has  been  called.  The  board  was  organized  to 
raise  the  standard  of  certification  in  New  England,  and  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that,  unless  some  such  step  had 
been  taken,  the  certificate  system  would  not  have  continued 
much  longer  in  the  New  England  colleges.  Doubtless  some 
believe  that  it  might  better  have  been  allowed  to  perish.  It 
has,  however,  many  ardent  defenders.  Even  its  enemies  will 
admit  that  it  has  been  improved  by  the  work  of  the  board. 
We  admit  that  we  have  made  mistakes.  College  professors, 
outside  of  the  classroom,  are  as  liable  to  error  as  other  human 
beings.  But  we  have  tried  to  deal  fairly  with  the  problems 
that  confronted  us,  and  have  been  glad  to  rectify  errors  when 
they  were  called  to  our  attention.  Principal  Young  of  South- 
ington  (Conn.),  in  an  article  in  School  review,  vol.  15,  re- 
viewing the  influence  of  the  board  on  the  New  England 
schools,  while  criticizing  its  work  in  some  respects,  stated 
that  he  believed  that  "  the  board  is  comprised  of  fair-minded 
men  and  women  whose  honesty  of  purpose  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned." We  trust  that  the  school  principals  appreciate  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  that  the  board  has  undertaken  and  will 
give  us  credit  for  advancing,  within  proper  bounds,  the  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  thirteen  New  England  colleges  even  at 
the  cost  of  losing  a  number  of  students  who  have  gone  else- 
where because  of  inability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
board.  Few  colleges  are  not  looking  for  more  students.  The 
thirteen  that  comprise  the  board  are  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  We  have  banded  together,  however,  to  help  each 
other  in  the  enforcement  of  what  we  deem  proper  standards. 
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and  we  are  desirous  of  accompttthtng  our  purpose  with  the 
friendly  support  of  the  principals  of  the  New  England 
schools.  Your  interests  and  ours  are  identical  in  furtheriof 
the  cause  of  good  education,  and  we  wish  to  work  with  700  in 
the  greatest  possible  harmony. 

In  closing,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  the  propoted  organi- 
zation of  similar  certificate  boards  in  the  Mtd<fle  States  and 
the  South  may  be  carried  thru,  and  that  before  many  years 
the  machinery  of  these  two  boards  will  be  so  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  New  England  Board  and  that  of  the  North  Central 
Association  that  a  certificate  will  mean  the  same  thing,  to  far 
as  dependability  is  concerned,  whether  presented  from  a 
school  in  Iowa  or  Maine  or  New  Jersey  or  Georgia.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  certificate  board  as  broad  in  its 
scope  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  should  not 
be  established  and  successfully  administered.  The  New  Eng- 
land Board,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  others 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 

Frank  W.  Nicolsom 

Wbslbyan  University 
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VII 

DISCUSSIONS 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON 

Investigations  of  city  school  systems  include  in  their  list 
three  noteworthy  reports, — ^that  of  William  T.  Harris,  on 
the  schools  of  Washington  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  in  the 
senate;  the  report  on  the  schools  of  Baltimore,  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Elmer  E.  Brown,  C.  N.  Kendall,  and  Pro- 
fessor E.  P.  Cubberley;  the  third,  which  we  have  before  us,  is 
that  on  the  schools  of  Boston,  by  the  Finance  Commission  of 
that  city.  The  Finance  Commission  in  Boston  is  a  perma- 
nent commission  appointed  by  the  governor,  whose  duties 
are  prescribed  by  statute,  and  is  composed  of  five  members, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  John  A.  Sullivan,  for  some  years 
representing  Boston  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 

Another  prerogative  of  this  Finance  Commission  is  to  con- 
duct investigations  when  asked  by  the  proper  authorities.  The 
mayor  of  Boston  wrote  a  formal  request  March  17,  19 10,  that 
"  an  inquiry  be  conducted  into  the  methods  of  the  school  and 
schoolhouse  departments  and  the  results  obtained,  as  shall 
either  satisfy  the  public  mind  of  the  needs  of  their  increased 
expenditure  or  suggest  a  specific  policy  of  retrenchment." 
Under  date  of  October  7,  19 11,  the  Finance  Commission  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  a  report  of  229  pages,  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  schools  of  Boston  under  five  general  heads: 
I.  Introductory.  II.  Development  and  growth  of  the  schools. 
III.  Financial  review.  IV.  Comparison  with  other  cities. 
V.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

In  the  Introductory,  to  illustrate  tendency  to  criticize  the 
schools,  the  commission  points  out  that  in  175 1  a  committee 
in  Boston  reported  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
revenue  was  spent  on  schools.     "  Yet  the  committee  can  not 
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be  of  the  opinion  that  any  saving  can  be  made  to 
on  that  head/'  That  the  Boston  schools  cott  lets  propoftioo- 
ately  now  than  they  did  in  1751.  That  in  1845  the  cocmnittat 
on  annual  examinations  reported  to  the  Board  of  Edocatioo 
of  Boston  that  "  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  Boa- 
ton  schools  there  should  be  so  many  children  in  the  first  (high- 
est) class  unable  to  answer  such  questions:  that  there  should 
be  so  many  absurd  answers:  so  many  errors  in  tfflffnfi  ia 
grammar,  and  in  punctuation.*'  That  in  1852  the  commit* 
tee  on  examinations  undertook  to  refute  the  charge 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  deteriorating,  that  our 
ers  are  becoming  faithless  to  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them, 
that  our  children  .  .  .  are  not  receiving  any  adequate  retom 
for  all  this  outlay,  but  are  sent  forth  with  only  the  husks  of 
an  education."  That  in  1854  the  school  committee,  speaking 
of  spelling  (city  document  74  of  1854,  p.  27),  said:  "The 
average  number  of  errors  in  a  list  of  words  in  ordinary  ote 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  examination  was  far  greater  than 
anticipated  and  shows  the  necessity  of  an  increased  attention 
to  this  subject.  .  .  .  That  mistakes  in  simple  numeration, 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divisioo  are  among 
those  most  frequently  made  even  by  advanced  papib.*' 

In  1859  it  was  charged  (School  committee  report  1S59,  p. 
53)  that  children  were  overtasked,  the  system  beiog  caDcd  a 
"  high-pressure  system,"  a  "  forcing  system."  a  "  cramming 
machine,"  disastrous  to  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  pu- 
pils. In  1875  (School  committee  report  1875.  p.  12):  "It 
is  common  to  hear  unfavorable  contrast  drawn  betwixt  the 
scholarship  and  fitness  for  practical  life  of  graduates  of  the 
present  and  former  times  when  studies  were  fewer  and  ex- 
penditures smaller."  That  in  1883  the  governor,  in  his  in- 
augural, made  an  attack  upon  the  system  of  edocatsoo  la 
Massachusetts,  and  particularly  upon  the  Boston  tcfaoob  far 
their  alleged  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  conm 

The  Finance  Commission  in  this  historical  survey 
out  the  criticism  of  the  past  to  form  a  basis  from  which  to 
formulate  present  better  conditions.  The  ooonnMoo  says 
that  "  these  charges  and  complaints  have  a  certain  cfcHWl  of 
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truth  in  them,  but  that  the  real  question  is  whether  the  schools 
with  their  limitations  are  making  as  much  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  of  the  varied  material  with  which  they  are  obliged 
to  deal."  "  The  commission  finds  that  educational  efficiency 
demands :  I.  Effective  supervision.  II.  Good  school  buildings. 
III.  A  curriculum  broad  enough  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of 
the  community,  both  cultural  and  vocational.  IV.  Well- 
selected  textbooks  and  other  supplies.  V.  Capable  and  well- 
trained  teachers.  VI.  A  small  quota  of  pupils  to  teachers. 
VII.  Healthy  children  physically  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion." "  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  schools 
have  these  essentials  been  more  fully  recognized  and  cared  for 
than  today;  no  one  will  dispute  that  they  are  essentials  and 
no  one  would  be  willing  to  give  them  up ;  yet  they  are  the  true 
reasons  for  the  heavy  cost  of  schools." 

In  Chapter  II  of  their  report  the  commission  devoted  eighty- 
six  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  schools.  It  commends  the  financial  independence  of  the 
schools  after  thirteen  years  of  trial.  It  commends  the  small 
school  committee  of  five  as  against  the  older  committee  of 
twenty-four  members.  It  commends  the  centralization  of 
school  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendents.  It  is  convinced  that  this  plan  "  will 
keep  a  very  large  share  of  individual  freedom  and  initiative 
for  the  principals  and  teachers,  while  providing  the  additional 
advantage  of  intelligent  oversight  of  the  entire  system  by  the 
board  of  superintendents  with  the  superintendent  as  its  re- 
sponsible head."  "  The  commission  believes  that  very  little 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  board  of  superintendents  is  in 
any  true  sense  petty  and  that  many  of  the  subjects  considered 
are  of  large  importance,  requiring  and  receiving  full  and 
careful  thought."  "The  schools  belong  to  the  people  and 
must  deal  with  all  classes  in  the  community."  ..."  Many 
of  the  questions  which  arise  involve  phases  of  human  nature 
which  must  be  handled  with  tact,  patience,  and  judgment,  and 
can  not  be  delegated  to  subordinates.  Each  by  itself  may 
seem  to  an  outside  observer  petty;  but  it  is  not  so  to  the 
parties  interested." 
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The  commission  finds  that  the  positions  of  director  of  draw- 
ing,  director  of  music,  director  of  school  hygiene,  topeiTiiar 
of  substitutes,  super\'ising  nurse,  etc.,  are  not  ttsperfluous  as 
has  been  charged,  but  "  supply  a  need  which  is  not  otherwise 
met."  "  Moreover,  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  essential  parts 
of  a  well-considered  administrative  system."  **  That  pur- 
chases of  books  and  supplies  are  made  with  great  economy 
and  that  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  retrenchment  in 
matters  under  jurisdiction  "  of  the  supply  agent.  That  in 
building  schoolhouses  "  no  effort  should  be  made  hereafter 
to  erect  monumental  buildings  for  schools,  but  the  aim  should 
be  to  provide  plain  and  substantial  structures  at  moderate 
cost." 

Relative  to  so-called  "  fads  and  fancies,"  the  commission 
finds  that  they  have  been  forced  upon  the  schools  as  a  result 
of  a  public  demand  and  they  have  continued  in  the  curriculum 
because  of  this  demand.  **  Sewing  was  taught  in  the  scboob 
as  far  back  as  1818  and  probably  earlier.  .  .  .  The  first  cook- 
ing schools  at  the  city's  expense  were  opened  in  1886  and 
the  demand  for  their  increase  has  been  persistent."  The 
commission  thinks  that  "  such  and  other  costly  subjects  could 
not  survive  for  any  length  of  time  as  against  other  pressing 
needs  unless  they  possest  real  value,"  The  commission 
calls  attention  to  a  table  (Report  of  supt.  schools,  1897) 
that  reveals  the  relative  ability  of  teachers  in  the  scboob  at 
that  time;  the  number  of  inferior  teachers  in  the  schoob 
indicating  the  great  harm  which  their  presence  inflicts  on  Urge 
numbers  of  pupils.  "Out  of  1414  teachers,  266  readied  a 
standard  of  excellence — 381  better  than  good— 406  were  good 
— leaving  361  who  were  marked  less  than  good.'*  These 
figures,  however,  indicate  to  the  expert  that  this  showing  b 
one  that  Boston  should  be  proud  of.  rather  than  ashamed. 
Assuming  that  the  marking  of  the  teachers  was  correct,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  a  half-dozen  cities  in  the 
United  States  that  can  show  such  relative  strength  in  a  corps 
of  teachers. 

The  commission  commends  the  new  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  and  discusses  with  more  or  less  approval 
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the  plans  for  examination  and  rating  of  candidates,  the  work 
in  the  city  normal  school,  the  promotional  examinations  of 
teachers,  the  system  of  leaves  of  absence  on  half -pay,  the 
establishment  of  the  age  limit  of  service  of  teachers  and  the 
various  pension  acts.  The  commission  commends  the  efforts 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  reduce  the  quota  of  pupils  to 
a  teacher.  These  reductions  "  in  quota  have  required  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  salary  list,  but  the  expense  has  more  than  paid 
for  itself  in  its  effect  upon  the  schools.  There  would  be  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  size  of  classes  if  due  regard  were 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  children :  and  the  necessary  money 
ought  to  be  provided." 

The  Finance  Commission,  in  its  financial  review,  finds  the 
usual  difficulties  in  comparing  expenses  for  a  series  of  years 
in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  comparison  with  the  expense  of  other 
cities.  The  commission  finds  that  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  expenditure  for  the  schools  during  the  years 
1909-10  and  1910-11.  An  examination,  however,  discloses 
that  extravagance  can  not  be  charged :  "  The  Finance  Com- 
mission is  convinced  that  the  increases  were  inevitable."  No 
opportunity  for  retrenchment  in  any  of  these  items  (payment 
of  pensions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  increase 
of  salaries  of  teachers  and  janitors,  due  to  operation  of  auto- 
matic schedules,  etc.)  has  been  neglected  by  the  school  com- 
mittee so  far  as  the  Finance  Commission  has  been  able  to 
discover.  The  Finance  Commission  in  Chapter  IV  struggles 
heroically  and  with  great  ability  on  the  comparison  of  school 
expenses  in  Boston  with  other  cities.  They  conclude  "  that 
nothing  in  the  exhibit  of  per  capita  costs  in  either  group  of 
cities  justifies  the  assumption  that  the  Boston  schools  as  com- 
pared with  such  cities  are  extravagantly  administered." 
"  From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  school  system  of  Boston 
and  comparison  with  other  cities,  the  Finance  Commission  has 
reached  the  following  conclusions : 

I.  '*  No  thoroly  satisfactory  comparison  of  costs  can 
be  made  between  the  Boston  school  system  and  those  of  other 
cities,  because  of  different  methods  of  school  accounting  in 
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the  presentation  of  school  data  and  in  school  eoodilioat.  So 
far  as  such  comparisons  can  be  made,  bowcver,  tbcy  are  oq 
the  whole  favorable  to  Boston." 

2.  ''  The  administration  of  the  School  Gmvntttce  both  00 
the  educational  and  business  sides  is  entitled  to  the  foil  cooft- 
dence  of  the  community." 

3.  *'  There  is  very  little  opportunity  for  retrcmhwcm  in 
school  expenditures.  Altho  the  money  expended  annually 
is  large,  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  it  spent  aie  de6- 
nitely  fixed  by  statute  or  schedule  or  by  the  actual  necctrities  of 
the  situation:  for  example,  salaries  of  instnictori,  janston* 
and  subordinates  are  established  upon  carefully  prepared 
schedules  which  can  not  in  justice  be  reduced.  To  meet  then 
is  required  each  year  four-fifths  of  the  total  appropriatkm." 
"  Pensions,  the  cost  of  physical  education,  of  nurses,  and  of 
repairs  are  the  subjects  of  special  statutes;  and  the  anicwmts 
authorized  are  not  too  large." 

4.  '*  Fuel,  light,  and  power  are  necessities,  which  the  Fi- 
nance Commission  believes  are  being  provided  economicany." 
''  Books  are  also  necessities,  in  the  purchase  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  practical  way  to  effect  material  economies.'* 
"  There  remains  the  item  of  incidental  expense  which  inclodes 
supplies  of  all  kinds  other  than  books."  "  This  amoonU  to 
about  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses  and  any  material 
reduction  would  be  insignificant  in  amount  and  harmful  to  the 
schools." 

The  commission  recommends  "  that  the  board  of  superia- 
tendents  and  other  highly-paid  officials  be  allowed  siifficicK 
clerical  assistance.  .  .  .  That  the  policy  of  rcdodnf  the  qootm 
of  pupils  to  teachers  in  the  high  and  elementary  schoob  be 
continued  and  that  still  further  redaction  be  made.  That 
every  care  be  taken  to  exclude  incompetent  tcaditfS  from  tha 
service:  and  to  that  end  that  a  more  complete  and  thofO 
system  of  visitation  of  schools  and  teachers  be  introduced. 
..."  That  books  be  not  allowed  in  the  schools  after  they 
have  been  removed  from  the  aothoriaeed  lists:  nor  after  they 
have  become  unduly  worn  or  unclear^  Jiat  the  extstiof 

policy  of  permitting  the  use  of  Khool  Utildiflgs  for  other  than 
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school  purposes  be  extended  as  funds  become  available." 
"That,  if  necessary,  the  legislature  be  asked  to  grant  a 
larger  appropriation  for  school  purposes:  That  .  .  .  waste 
due  to  political  methods  in  other  departments  should  not  be 
allowed  to  absorb  the  money  needed  by  the  child." 

The  Finance  Commission  during  this  investigation  held 
many  public  hearings,  at  which  critics  of  the  schools  were 
heard  at  length;  they  also  employed  experts  to  study  certain 
phases  of  the  problem,  and  examined  and  cross-examined  offi- 
cers and  employees.  Their  report  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
fidelity,  impartiality,  and  skill  with  which  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  them  were  executed.  To  the  schools  of  Boston  and 
the  cause  of  education  in  the  country,  in  general,  the  results 
of  the  labors  of  this  commission  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston.  Mass. 


FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES  IN  STATE-SUPPORTED  IN- 
STITUTIONS OF  LEARNING 

I  was  interested  in  the  paper  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Review  entitled  "  College  regulation  of  fraternities,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Ernest  Shaw  Reynolds  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
And  the  writer  doubtless  indicates  some  of  the  real  difficulties 
which  beset  the  average  higher  institution  of  learning  with 
reference  to  these  secret  societies;  and,  particularly,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  regulation  of  them.  He  is  probably  quite  right 
when  he  says  that  ''  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  very  few  at  least 
(of  our  colleges  and  universities)  has  there  been  found  a  suc- 
cessful method  of  control." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  have  no  quarrel  with  Professor 
Reynolds,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  address  ourselves  to  exactly 
the  same  phase  of  the  problem  considered  in  his  paper.  In- 
stead, we  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  presence  of  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  in  institutions  of  learning  which  derive 
their  support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  taxation. 

Undoubtedly  the  democracy  of  education,  in  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government,  finds  its  fullest  and  truest  expression  in 
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the  state-supported  school.  If  it  docs  not.  it  ceruinly  ihouSd. 
For  it  is  in  the  public  school  system  that  we  hope  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  the  noblest  and  worthiest  citizenship.  And  the  fUtc- 
supported  higher  institution  of  learning,  either  coUefe  or  ttoi- 
versity,  is  but  the  continuation  of  the  public  school  fyftem. 

The  secret  society,  in  the  school  life  of  the  individual.  Is 
the  expression  of  the  aristocratic  idea.  It  is.  therefore,  op- 
posed to  democratic  ideals  and  purposes,  and  is  foreign  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  state-supported  institution. 

How,  then,  can  the  presence  of  the  fraternity  and  the 
sorority  be  justified  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  the  largest 
democracy  ?  For  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  arc  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  class,  taking  but  a  selected  few,  and  not 
always  the  best,  for  their  membership,  leaving  the  great  mass 
of  the  patrons  of  such  state-supported  institutions  as  unde- 
sirable for  their  purposes,  branded  without  reason  and  without 
cause,  handicapped  with  social  ostracism. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  state  education,  and 
by  this  is  meant  such  education  as  is  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  by  taxation,  should  be  wholly  divested  of  all  dasi 
distinctions  and  favors.  And  certainly  public  education  should 
permit  no  social  caste. 

We  can  understand  how  the  private  and  select  school  can 
and  does  tolerate,  even  encourage,  social  distinctions.  The 
soil  is  well  calculated  for  its  birth  and  growth.  But  where 
the  best  citizenship  is  to  be  reared,  such  organizations  are 
inimical  to  the  life  and  hope  of  the  best  democratic  ideals  and 
institutions.  This  may  seem  a  bit  radical.  But  the  ground 
has  been  taken  with  care,  and  it  finds  support  among  nmaf 
of  the  most  profound  educators  of  the  country*.  Ai^ieenicnt 
is  wellnigh  universal. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Greek  letter  societies  lends  to  mak* 
of  our  sons  and  daughters  mere  snobs,  social  lions  of  snnll 
worth  and  little  ability.  While,  of  course,  this  is  not  tme, 
universally,  it  is,  in  a  large  measure,  too  lamcnubly  true.  And 
the  point  is  made  that  the  erection  of  social  distinctions,  made 
possible  by  these  societies,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  enviroo- 
ment  of  a  state-supported  college  or  university. 
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The  sooner  this  attitude  is  recognized  and  enforced,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  all  forms  of  public  education,  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  For  then  is  certain  to  follow 
as  a  legitimate  concomitant  the  true  democratic  ideal,  which 
always  belongs  to,  and  should  be  emphasized  in,  public  affairs 
everywhere,  and  certainly,  in  all  public  institutions  of  learning. 

DUANE  MOWRY 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PRESIDENT  LOWELL'S  STATISTICS 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Educational  Review, 
President  Lowell  gives  statistics  of  the  academic  courses 
pursued  at  Harvard  by  the  graduates  of  the  schools  of  law 
and  of  medicine.  These  statistics  show  that  the  courses  taken 
by  the  professional  man  during  his  undergraduate  training  give 
no  clue  as  to  the  subsequent  career  of  the  man  as  a  student 
of  law  or  of  medicine.  The  medical  students  who  have  taken 
biology  or  physiology  do  no  better  on  the  average  than  those 
who  have  specialized  in  mathematics  or  history  or  literature. 
From  this.  President  Lowell  concludes,  that,  "  as  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  it  makes  comparatively 
little  difference  what  subject  is  mainly  pursued  in  college, 
but  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  with  what  intensity  the 
subject  is  pursued — or,  to  put  the  same  proposition  in  a  more 
technical  form,  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter,  which  can 
be  transferred  little  if  at  all,  is  of  small  importance  in  a 
college  education,  as  compared  with  mental  processes  that 
are  capable  of  being  transferred  widely,  or  with  the  moral 
qualities  of  diligence,  perseverance,  and  intensity  of  applica- 
tion which  can  be  transferred  indefinitely." 

To  a  certain  extent  all  must  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  President  Lowell.  But,  does  he  not  accept  the  evidence 
as  proving  something  more  than  it  really  does  prove?  His 
statistics  deal  only  with  the  men  in  college  and  in  the  pro- 
fessional school;  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  latter  and  take 
into  consideration  the  subsequent  life-careers  of  these  same 
men.  In  a  word,  scholastic  career  and  scholastic  success  are 
inferentially  taken  as  equivalent  to  educational  and  profes- 
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sional  life-career  and  success.  The  sucoets  or  failure  of  the 
college  course  is  judged  solely  with  reference  to  the  degree 
of  scholastic  attainment  in  the  profettiooal  school. 

Let  us  suppose  statistics  taken  showing  the  degree  of 
steady  application  from  day  to  day  withotst  crammsog  for 
examinations,  and  lack  of  application  from  day  to  dty  with 
much  cramming  before  examinations;  and  let  the  rcstilts  be 
correlated  with  the  respective  scholastic  success  of  these  sev- 
eral classes  of  men.  It  is  certainly  not  impoitible  and  nay 
not  be  improbable  that  the  statistics  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  degree  of  daily  application  without  the  final  cr 


had  little  relation  to  the  examination  results ;  whereas  the 
tise  or  absence  of  the  practise  of  cramming  had  a  very  notice- 
able result  in  scholastic  attainment.  Would  we,  then,  be  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  the  daily  have  less  educational  value 
than  the  sporadic  "  qualities  of  diligence,  perscvermnce,  and 
intensity  of  application  '*? 

The  value  of  any  such  compilation  of  statistics  is  liable 
to  be  vitiated  by  other  factors  which  the  statistics  do  not 
take  into  account;  the  result  being  that  we  are  comparing 
things  not  mathematically  comparable.  Your  really  promtstng 
student  may  be  laying  the  foundations  for  his  professional 
and  cultural  self  so  broadly  that  he  has  comparatively  little 
interest  in  the  examinations  by  which  his  standing  is  graded. 
He  may  be  of  a  sufficiently  discriminating  and  eclectic  tem- 
perament not  to  pursue  whole-heartedly  every  course  re- 
quired of  him,  but  work  out  his  own  educational  salvation. 
This  means,  possibly,  failure  so  far  as  higher  university 
standards  are  concerned,  but  may  be  the  best  index  to  his 
ultimate  real  success.  Or.  again,  the  lo\*-er  standard  of  teach- 
ing and  requirement  in  the  collegiate  branch  of  science,  as 
compared  with  the  thoroness  exacted  in  the  profcssioiial 
school,  may  be  responsible  for  slovenly  habiu  that  pot  the 
student  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  who  have  never  parsoed 
the  collateral  subject  and  have  no  bad  habits  of  scientific  wofk 
to  thwart  them.  Finally,  the  serious  professiowl  studcfll 
with  a  desire  for  broad  self -culture  may  thmk  it  wise  to  omil 
the  collateral  scientific  branches  into  which  he  will  enter  later 
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when  a  member  of  the  professional  school,  whereas  the  lazier 
man  will  want  to  make  his  career  as  easy  as  possible,  and 
accordingly  elect  most  of  the  collateral  branches  while  an 
undergraduate. 

Unless  such  possibilities  as  have  been  suggested  be  taken 
into  account  the  statistics  of  President  Lowell,  interesting 
and  suggestive  as  they  are,  can  not  be  held  to  prove  that 
collegiate  subjects  have  no  relation  to  later  professional  suc- 
cesses. "  The  practical  deduction  .  .  .  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  colleges,  and,  indeed,  in  all  our  general 
education,  as  distinguished  from  direct  vocational  or  pro- 
fessional trairiing,  we  have  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
subject,  too  little  on  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  on  the 
rank  attained,"  whether  true  or  not  can  scarcely  be  deduced 
from  the  statistics  presented  by  President  Lowell.  Were  he 
to  make  a  similar  investigation  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
where  work  and  scholastic  grading  are  on  a  very  different 
basis  from  that  of  our  American  universities,  the  prediction 
might  be  hazarded  that  the  Oxford  statistics  would  directly 
controvert  the  Harvard  statistics.  But  perhaps  no  mathemat- 
ical demonstration  will  ever  be  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy 
or  failure  of  a  given  educational  system. 

Wilson  D.  Wallis 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


THE    LACK    OF   UNIFORMITY    IN    THE   HISTORY    REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  ADMISSION  TO   COLLEGE 

When  the  practical  uniformity  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  English,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  the  modern 
languages  is  considered,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  history  requirement  for  admission 
to  college.  Have  the  schools  made  the  same  demand  for 
uniformity  in  the  history  requirement  as  in  other  subjects? 
If  not,  is  it  because  the  schools  consider  the  history  courses 
of  less  importance  than  Latin  and  the  modern  languages? 
Is  it  because  the  history  entrance  examination  for  so  many 
years  was  prepared  for  by  a  hasty  cram  ? 
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The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  lack  of  tsnifonnttx: 
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It  may  be  noted  that  out  of  seventeen  eastern  coDegct 
universities  six  permit  a  choice  of  any  one  of  the  four  periods 
of  history,  four  require  ancient  history,  four  omit  altogether 
medieval  and  modem  history,  two  consider  ancient  hutocy 
the  equivalent  of  English  and  American  history  combined, 
one  permits  choice  of  any  two  periods,  and  one  requiret 
American  history. 

How  does  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  entrance  rcquiremcnta 
affect  the  high  schools  that  have  well  developed  btslory 
courses?  Secondary  schools  as  a  rule  have  icXkmtd  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  in  arranfiof 
their  history  courses,  placing  ancient  history  in  the  fint 
year  (the  lowest),  medieval  and  modem  in  the  tcoood  year, 
English  in  the  third,  and  American  history  and  cmtM  in  the 
fourth  or  senior  year.  A  student  preparing  for  AmherU 
A.  B.,  Brown  A.  B.,  Vassar.  or  Williams,  takes  aacicnC  hi^ 
tory  in  the  first  year  and  then  finds  it  neoessary  to  reriew 
the  subject  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  instead  of  takiof  an 
additional  course  in  English  or  American  history.  Little 
can  be  said  about  Har\'ard's  and  Smith's  reqniremeiits 
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that  in  most  high  schools  ancient  history  requires  one  year 
of  study  and  English  and  American  two  years  of  study. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  colleges  permit  a  student  to 
offer  for  admission  any  one  or  any  two  (if  two  years  of 
work  in  history  are  required)  of  the  four  periods  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  Seven.  This  change  will  leave 
the  schools  freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  their  history  courses 
and  will  in  all  probability  bring  to  the  college  students  who 
have  had  more  history  than  that  required  for  college  entrance. 
The  school  that  requires  ancient  history  of  all  first  year 
students  will  generally  require  its  college  preparatory  students 
to  take  either  the  English  or  American  history  of  the  junior 
or  senior  high  school  years,  provided  the  college  will  accept 
the  English  or  American  history  for  admission.  Isn't  the 
change  worth  while? 

Virgil  Prettyman 

Horace  Mann  School 
New  York 


THE  BALTIMORE  SCHOOL  SITUATION:  A  SUPPLEMENTARY 

STATEMENT 

The  article  on  "  The  Baltimore  school  situation,"  published 
in  the  November  number  of  this  Review,  was  written  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  brief  historical  narrative  of  a 
reform  movement  that  has  been  of  interest  to  school  people 
all  over  the  country,  with  a  summary  of  the  reversion  that 
has  taken  place  during  the  past  six  months.  The  article  was 
based  almost  wholly  on  official  documents  or  unrefuted  news- 
paper accounts,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  be  scrupulously 
accurate.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  as  the  December  number 
of  the  Review  goes  to  press,  that  only  one  protest  of  any 
kind  has  been  received  by  either  the  author  or  the  editors. 
While  I  do  not  see  that  the  statement  objected  to  is  open 
to  valid  criticism,  I  prefer  to  be  more  than  just  by  publishing 
the  protest.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"Sir: 

"In  an  article  published  this  month  over  your  signature  in  the 
Educational  Review,  the  following  statement  is  made : — *  who  several 
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years  before  had  been  removed  from  tht 
high  school  because  of  insubordinate  condw 

"  This  statement  is  absolutely  false,  at  If 

tract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  School 
13.   1907:  'The  Board  approved  the  transfer  of 

——  from  the   Pol>-technic   Institute  to  bt 

matics  at  the  City  College,  thereby  granting  the 
for  a  transfer.' 

"I  desire  to  know  what  action  yoa  will  take  imm4^mi*,j  u, 
completely  the  false  statement  made  over  yo 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Baltimore  City  College. 

•*Yoart, 


To  this  letter  the  followincf  reply  was  •ent: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"  I  have  your  letter  of  November  9  with  regard  to  a  Hatewmt  fai  •• 
article  which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  tht  EsuCAimAt  R»* 
VIEW,  with  respect  to  the  recent  action  of  the  BaltimofC  Botrd  of 
Commissioners.  My  general  purpose  in  writing  the  ftftklc  hi 
was  to  give  a  simple  historical  narrative,  and  in  the  portkslar 
quoted  by  you  my  main  purpose  was  to  show  clearly  the  polkkt  of  iho 
reconstructed  Board  and  its  mode  of  managing  achool  baiiMM.  I  hod 
no  desire  whatever  to  make  any  personal  attadet  or  10  falj«fi 
in  the  least ;  therefore,  I  omitted  all  names,  and,  hi  onhfalg  tht 
explanations  to  show  the  character  of  the  Boonft  adioi^  I  Cfiod  lo  ht 
as  brief  as  possible  and  to  avoid  personal  details. 

"  Nobody  knows  better  than  yourself  that  my 
new  vice-principal  of  the  City  College  is  sahstanttaUy  corrccL 
was  a  removal,  or,  if  you  prefer,  a  transfer,  and  for  the  rcaaoo  I  !•• 
dicated,  even  tho  the  action  may  have  been,  in  form,  opoo  jroor  raqoaal. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  substantial  accttracy  of  aqr  HaNaint  f 
am  perfectly  willing,  if  you  so  desire,  to  change  it  ••  iMBoiatf  hi  the 
foregoing  sentence,  and  so  as  to  give  the  foil  detail^  pMtkia^  iht 
revised  statement  in  the  same  magaaioe  in  which  tht  origiMl  tfticlt 
appeared. 

•*  Yours  very  truly. 


DbAYTOII  SfBATM.* 

I 

In  rcpiy  to  this  communication  I  received  the  foOowiQf 

letter : 


•*Balttnort.  Md,  Koimhir  14  I9it. 

G.  D.  Strayer,  Teochtfs  Collegia  Cohmbi^  Uwimvtkj, 

New  York  City.  ^^^ 

"  Sir— I  demand  that  without  further  iiieiMion  |«i  pMkk  ia  lit 
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issue  of  the  Educational  Review  the  following  statement  and  the  fol- 
lowing request  without  any  alteration  whatever: 

" ,  Vice-Principal,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md.^ 

asserts  that  the  following  extract  'who  several  years  before  had  been 
removed  from  the  vice-principalship  of  another  high  school  because  of 
insubordinate  conduct'  which  appears  in  an  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Educational  Review  over  the  name  of  George  Drayton  Strayer,  is 
absolutely  false;  and  to  prove  the  falsity  of  Dr.  Strayer's  statement  Mr. 
'  submits  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  March  13, 
1907,  of  the  Board  of  Public  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City: 

*  The  Board  approved  the  transfer  of  Acting  Vice-Principal . 

from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  to  be  teacher  of  Mathematics  at  the  City 
College,  thereby  granting  the  request  of  Mr. for  a  transfer.' 

"  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  editor,  and  George  Drayton  Strayer,  author 
of  the  article,  request  all  papers  that  have  copied  the  above  mentioned 
false  statement  to  publish  with  equal  prominence  the  correction  herewith 
submitted. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  gross  injury,  and  that  without  any  cause  what- 
ever. I  ask  no  favor  from  you,  but  I  demand  of  you  the  publication  with- 
out any  alteration  whatever  of  the  above  statement  and  the  above  request. 

"  Yours, 


Declining  to  enter  into  any  further  correspondence,  we 
simply  print  the  following  facts  to  supplement  the  original 
brief  sentence: 

I.  In  connection  with  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of 
the  School  Board,  in  the  fall  of  1910,  a  number  of  official 
reports  on  the  present  vice-principal  of  the  City  College  by 
his  former  principal  were  made  public.  These  reports  were 
printed  L3  follows  in  the  Baltimore  News  of  November 
30,  1910: 

"June  8,  1903. — It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  have  to  report  other- 
wise than  favorably  in  the  case  of ,  the  vice-principal.     In 

all  reports  that  I  have  previously  made  I  have  given  him  the  highest 
praise,  and  only  a  careful  consideration  of  the  grave  circumstances  at- 
tending his  actions  during  the  year  will  relieve  me  of  a  possible  charge 
of  inconsistency.  He  has  by  his  action  during  the  last  year  revealed  him- 
self to  me  as  the  most  intolerant  and  opinionated  man  with  whom  I 
have  ever  had  anything  to  do.  His  temperament,  in  my  opinion,  unfits 
him  for  the  position  of  principal,  and  should  the  direction  of  this  insti- 
tution fall  into  his  hands  by  reason  of  any  temporary  absence  of  mine 
I  am  fearful  of  what  the  result  would  be,  as  his  present  relation  with 
six  of  the  teachers  may  be  called  strained. 

"  I  wish  to  say,  very  respectfully,  that  where  I  am  principal  of  a  school 
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and  held  responiiblc  there  can  be  no  diviaioa  of  MtfcoHty  btCwMi  «•  mi 

my  subordinates.     Mr. has  mumiil  lo  Mt  MMistadr  9i  wa 

authority,  and  I  regard  it  as  unfort«atl«  llMt  \m  tfcoiM  bt  SMOdMii 
with  me.    He  is  the  one,  the  only  one,  dlaeoHtnl  tltflMai  is  ikt  coa^sct 

of  the  school." 

"June  14,  1904.-01 ,  the  Wce-priadpttl,  i  «„  ^0,7  r<p«.t 

the  praise  I  have  previously  accorded  him  with  rctpoct  to  kit  aMiij.    la 

all  other  respects  he  is  unsatisfactory.    Social  rdatioM 
myself,  and,  indeed,  between  him  and  ochert  \m^ 


2.  In  1904,  the  present  vicc-pnncipai  of  the  Lily  CoUcfC, 
then  acting  vice-principal  of  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Imb- 
tute,  presented  to  the  School  Board  ten  sworn  charges  agiiiift 
his  principal.  After  a  full  hearing,  nine  of  these  charges  were 
disproved  by  the  accuser's  own  witnesses ;  the  principal  frankly 
admitted  that  the  tenth  was  partly  true,  and  the  Board 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  act  was  pardonable. 

3.    "June  7,  1906.— In  regard  to  the  acting  vice-princtpal,  Mr. 
I  must  express  to  you  my  continued  and  incremst  ditoooKal 
as  a  teacher  and  as  head  of  a  department.  .  .   .  This  man  hi 
himself    disloyal    to    me,    and    I    can    never    trust    him.    Hit 
in   the   conduct   of   the   school    is   nil.    The   underlying   yrinciplt 
eming   his   actions   here   is   not   bow   best   to   discharge   his  4laC]r, 
how  best  to  make  good  the  charges  he  has  made.    He  hat  so  n 
to  complain  of  the  fairness  of  the  treatment  that  has  been  iccof^ia^ 
but  in  the  light  of  his  action  and  mine  during  the  laaC  two  y«n» 
which  you  are  familiar,  is  it  too  much  for  me  to  expect  the  Bee4  of  fair* 
ness  extended  to  me? 

"  I  think  not.  and  therefore  ask  your  good  offect  in  ridding  am  of  ikt 
services  of  this  man.    He  may  do  good  work  elsewhere,  hot  ii  ia 
that  his  days  of  usefulness  here  are  at  mo 


4.  Following  these  events  and  reports  the  acliiif  vic^ 
principal  was  removed  to  another  school*  thru  the  form  of 
a  transfer  at  his  own  request.  The  (cocnmoa  mideistandiaf 
of  the  nature  of  the  change  is  indicated  by  the  foUowiaf  sen- 
tences from  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  UfWi  of  November 


30,  1910: 


"  Mr. 


,  who  is  now  a  professor  oi  roaitncnwitK^  ««  tht  On$  Col- 
itter  in  his  criticttm  of  die  awilMdt  of  imtnictlM  M  talfo- 


lege,  is  very  bitter  in 

duced  by   Mr.  Van  Sickle.     So  prooooKed 

determined  was  he  to  have  hit  own  way 
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King,   principal   of   the   Polytechnic   Institute,   preferred   charges   of   in- 
subordination against  him  to  the  Superintendent  and  asked  him  to  send 

Mr. to  another  school. 

"  *  His  effectiveness  and  usefulness  as  a  teacher  are  over  in  this  school,' 
wrote  Lieutenant  King.     *  He  may  be  of  service  in  some  other  school.* 

Acting  on  this  advice,  Mr.  was  transferred  to  the  City  College. 

There  he  has  continued  his  opposition  to  the  system,  altho  he  has  had  no 
severe  clashes  with  Principal  Soper." 

George  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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Short  ballot  principlei— By.RicHARD  S.  Chium.     BotloB:  Hoii|(lMo«  UH- 

^   flin  Company,  191 1.     171  p.    $1.35. 


This  little  book,  which  is  compact  and  well  writtefi, 
tains  more  sense  and  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  political  reform 
in  the  United  States  than  all  the  rest  of  the  volumtnoos  lit- 
erature in  this  field  taken  together.  The  writer  has  a  finn 
g^asp  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  democraqr,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  understands  how  human  nature  habittally 
works.  The  teachings  of  this  book  are  fortunately  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  unthinking  and  unanalyzed  movement  in 
favor  of  direct  democratic  government  which  is  now  appeal* 
ing  to  so  many  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
That  this  movement  will  run  its  course  and  will  perhaps  fain 
important,  but  always  temporary,  victories,  is  probable.  Its 
victories  will  be  temporary  because  the  movement  itself  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  history,  to  all  human 
political  experience,  and  to  sound  principles  of  government 

The  American  people  are  singularly  prone  to  communicable 
political  diseases  of  this  kind.  One  has  only  to  read  the  story 
of  the  Genet  episode  in  the  administration  of  Washington,  of 
the  movement  to  declare  war  on  England  in  the  adininiUrm* 
tion  of  Madison,  of  the  attack  upon  the  United  States  Bank 
in  the  administration  of  Jackson,  of  the  soft-money  cfaae  in 
the  administrations  of  Grant,  Hayes,  and  Geveland.  to  rcafitt 
how  untrustworthy  these  violent  manifestations  of  feeling  are 

apt  to  be. 

The  political  philosophy  of  the  Shifri  boUol  is  very  simple. 
It  teaches  that  the  number  of  elections  shook!  be  redoced,  and 
the  number  of  elective  offices  greatly  decreased,  in  order  that 
public  attention  may  be  intelligently  directed  toward 

sts 
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a  choice  of  genuine  importance.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
these  are  the  first  steps  in  bringing  about  any  serious  improve- 
ment of  our  state  and  local  governments.  This  little  book 
is  heartily  commended  to  teachers  of  politics  and  government 
in  schools  and  colleges. 


Latin  and  Greek  in  American  education— Edited  by  Francis  W.  Kelsey^ 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
tmillan  Co.,  1911.     396  p.    $1.50. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  this  book,  entitled  "  The  present 
position  of  Latin  and  Greek"  (1-16),  "The  value  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  educational  instruments"  (17-39),  and  "Latin 
and  Greek  in  our  courses  of  study"  (40-58),  are  by  Pro- 
fessor Kelsey.  Chapter  IV  contains  first  an  admirable  article 
on  "The  nature  of  culture  studies"  (59-82),  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Wenley,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Then  comes  a  report  of  seven  Symposia,  held,  all  except 
the  last,  in  1905-1910  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  part 
of  the  Classical  Conferences  which  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  have  been  held  there  annually  in  connection  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters*  Club.  The  seventh 
Symposium,  consisting  of  three  papers  championing  "  Formal 
discipline"  (344-396),  was  not  really  a  part  of  any  Classical 
Conference,  and  should,  strictly,  not  have  been  included  in  the 
book;  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Classics.  From 
page  24,  however,  one  may  infer  that  it  was  included  because 
in  various  places  in  this  book  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  disci- 
plinary value  of  classical  study. 

In  Professor  Kelsey's  papers,  statistics  of  attendance  on 
courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  thruout  our  country  have  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Latin  is  more  than  holding  its  own,  but 
Greek  has  lost  ground.  The  discussion  of  the  statistics  is  sane 
and  suggestive.  In  his  second  paper  Professor  Kelsey  urges 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  supreme  value  of  the  study  of  Latin 
(see  especially  pages  22,  25).  On  pages  21  ff.  there  is  an 
excellent  discussion  of  various  ways  in  which  Latin  and  Greek 
become    effective    as    educational    instruments.     Particularly 
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good  is  the  exposition  (36-38)  of  the  ethical  value  of  iIm 
study  of  the  Classics.  In  his  third  paper  ProfcMor  Kcber 
argues  that  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  in  American 
schools  is  insufficient ;  the  Gemian  student,  even  in  the  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  the  French  student  in  the  Lyc^  give  mticli 
more  time  to  them,  in  many  cas*  as  much.    It  is  abaord* 

therefore,  to  indict  American  c: :    u  because  the  Amencaa 

student  of  the  Classics  does  not,  by  the  time  he  is  18  years 
old,  make  as  much  progress  in  them  as  is  made  by  the  stodaH 
in  France  or  Germany  (or  England).  It  is  here  thai  Piro- 
fessor  Kelsey  finds  the  chief  explanation  of  the  shortcomiflfa 
in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  tho  he  does  indeed  speak 
his  mind  freely  on  the  unpreparedness  of  many  tcacbcrs  of 
the  Classics  (54-56). 

To  my  mind  the  best  paper  in  the  book  is  Professor  Wen- 
ley's  on  ''  The  nature  of  culture  studies."  It  is  less  daiylmf 
than  Professor  Shorey*s  article,  "  The  case  for  the  Gassics  ** 
(303-343),  and  it  is  not  furnished,  as  Professor  Shorcy's 
paper  is,  with  an  elaborate  array  of  footnotes  givinf  the 
fullest  references  to  the  vast  controversial  literature  of  which 
the  Classics  have  been  the  theme,  but  it  is  everywhere  concrete, 
directly  suggestive  and  stimulating,  wholly  logical  and  co- 
herent. Culture  studies,  says  Professor  Wenley,  link  roan 
principally  with  the  past;  their  roots  strike  deep  into  history. 
"  Rome  attached  the  glorious  heritage  of  centuries;  Carthage. 
Syracuse,  Athens,  Thebes,  SparU,  Alexandria,  Jenttalcm, 
were  swallowed  successively.  Then  she  proceeded  to  amex 
the  hopes  of  the  future— Gaul.  Spain,  Germany,  Britata** 
(63).  "  We  can  not,  therefore,  rid  oursehes  of  Rome,  try  as 
we  may  .  .  .  when  we  gaze  out  upon  the  past,  the  petty 
sloughs  away,  we  arc  left  alone  with  the  spacious  things  that 
endowed  life  with  dignity  and  gifted  it  with  perroancnl 
In  this  wonderful  disapi>earancc  of  the  temporary  the 
meaning  of  culture  studies,  like  their  present  efficacy* 
impregnable  shelter"  (66).  Education  comtsU  not  in  what 
is  acquired,  but  in  the  manner  of  acquisition  and  all  that  it 
implies.  Hence  the  studies  in  which  average  attatnnieat  is 
least  readily  elicited  by  purely  mechanical  means  offer  the 
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processes  best  calculated  to  bring  educational  results.  Again, 
culture  studies  demand  a  certain  personal  detachment  that 
makes  for  individuality,  "  the  one  criminal  omission  of  our 
contemporary  system,"  by  compelling  a  man  to  cut  loose  from 
things  immediately  present  to  sense,  to  prepare  for  larger  rela- 
tions, to  view  detail  as  a  means  to  a  distant  end,  to  acquire 
mastery  for  its  own  all-sufficing  sake  (71).  On  pages  72  ff, 
there  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  intellectual  processes 
called  into  play  by  the  task  of  translating  a  Latin  sentence  and 
of  the  demand  which  Latin  makes  upon  absolute  accuracy  of 
intellectual  process.  In  this  demand  lies  the  efficacy  of  Latin 
as  an  instrument  of  education.  In  cultural  studies,  then,  we 
have  the  discipline  necessary  to  thought  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
material  employed,  an  introduction  to  the  great  things  of  life^ 
freed  from  all  pettiness  by  the  lapse  of  time  (75). 

The  Symposia  which  constitute  the  rest  of  Chapter  IV 
(except  the  last,  on  ''  Formal  discipline":  see  above)  give  the 
result  of  an  admirable  plan  formulated  by  Professor  Kelsey 
(the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Classical  Conferences  at  Ann 
Arbor),  requiring  several  years  for  its  consummation.  Their 
general  theme  was  the  "  Value  of  humanistic,  particularly 
classical,  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  professions  and  for 
practical  life  "  (I  detest  the  adjectival  practical  here,  but  can 
find  no  better  word).  Symposia  I-IV  thus  discuss  the  value 
of  classical  studies  to  the  physician  (83-98),  to  the  engineer 
(99-120),  the  lawyer  (121-153),  the  clergyman  (154-209), 
to  the  man  of  affairs  (210-259).  There  is  a  wide  array  of 
contributors,  all  men  of  distinction.  Thus  to  the  Symposium 
on  the  value  of  Classics  to  men  of  affairs  contributions  were 
made  by  Ambassador  Bryce,  Mr.  James  Loeb,  Mr.  William 
Sloane,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  and 
Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington.  There  is  not  space  to  give  the  views  of 
these  and  other  contributors.  Possible  as  it  is  to  say  that 
naturally  pains  were  taken  to  secure  for  the  Symposia  men 
of  assured  sympathy  with  the  Classics,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  speakers  or  to  deny  the  value  of  the 
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testimony  of  so  many  men  not  coimcctcd  pfofetswmtlly  iii 
any  way  with  the  Classics. 

A  word  may,  however,  be  said  about  Dr.  W  iky  •  paper  on 
the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  prcptfation 
for  the  study  of  science.  Himself  a  firm  believer  ia 
Classics  for  men  of  science.  Dr.  Wiley  addrett  a 
naire  to  100  men  distinguished  in  tcicDoe.  Thtftf-lhrt  re- 
sponded. A  careful  reading  of  the  answers,  frooi  wlikii  Dr. 
Wiley  quotes  freely,  both  for  and  against  the  Classics,  jostt^ 
his  remark  on  page  250:  "  The  surprize  that  has  come  to  me 
in  studying  the  replies  I  have  received  was  produced  rather 
by  the  large  amount  of  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Qissics 
than  by  that  which  is  opposed  to  them."  There  is  plenty  of 
evidence,  aside  from  Dr.  Wiley's  questionnaire,  that 
men  are  recognizing  the  value  of  the  study  of  the 
a  preparation  for  the  study  of  science. 

Symposium  VI  contains  three  admirable  papers.  Profc 
E.  K.  Rand  of  Harvard  University  deals  with  **  The 
in  European  education,"  from  Greek  and  Roman  days  to 
modem  times  (260282).  Tho  professedly  only  historical,  the 
paper  gives  a  fine  presentation  of  the  claims  of  the  Oasiict 
to  consideration  in  every  scheme  of  education.  Ever jr where 
the  author  makes  it  clear  that  "  the  true  program  of  humanism. 
which  is  nothing  but  the  ancient  program  revived,  has  alwaya 
pointed  men  to  the  treasured  ideals  of  the  past  and  inspired 
them  to  action  in  the  present"  (282).  Who  can  say  with 
truth  that  the  world  has  outgrown  the  need  of  such  a  pro- 
gram? 

The  second  paper  in  the  Sixth  S>'mposiinn  is  by  Prof«a*or 
Wenley,  on  "The  Qassics  and  the  elective  system •*  (^y 
303).  The  author  is  an  opponent  of  the  elective  system* 
which,  by  the  way,  as  he  notes  (286),  b  applied  f redy  only 
in  the  Arts  faculties  of  American  oniversitiesl  EdacatinB, 
he  holds,  should  mold  life;  life  shook!  not  dict^  cdocntte 
(288).  We  should  be  more  interested  in  the  quality  of  person 
we  are  going  to  produce  by  an  educational  system  than  in 
the  niche  which  the  person  is  presenUy  to  60.  We  ncad  to 
plan  our  educational  courses  afresh,  that  the  student  may  *  be 
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grounded  in  natural  science  so  that  he  can  appreciate  its 
standpoint,  method,  and  worth,  whatever  his  predominating 
interest  in  humane  studies,  and  vice  versa"  (295).  On  the 
humanistic  side  the  Classics  excel  in  excellence :  "  sanity  and 
insight  can  not  be  obtained  most  readily  and  effectively  from 
the  study  of  '  modern '  affairs.  Inevitably,  judgment  suffers 
pre-judgment  here"  (298).  Teachers  of  the  Classics  must, 
however,  amend  their  ways,  and  reorganize  their  courses; 
especially  must  they  treat  their  subjects  as  supporting  sub- 
jects, that  they  may  be  helpful  in  the  most  direct  way  to 
the  students  of  other  humanistic  subjects,  e.g.,  history,  eco- 
nomics, philosophy.  To  Professor  Shorey's  paper,  "  The  case 
for  the  Classics"  (303-343),  brief  allusion  has  been  made 
above.  It  is  in  its  author's  most  brilliant  vein;  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  against  the  study  of  the  Classics 
are  considered,  and  the  claims  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  warmly 
urged.  Nowhere  can  one  find  so  complete  a  bibliography  of 
the  discussions  of  these  subjects. 

To  sum  up,  the  book  contains  much  of  importance  for  all 
classes  of  readers.  It  states  in  most  suggestive  ways,  in  papers 
that  cross  one  another  frequently,  yet  have  sufficient  individ- 
uality, the  claims  of  the  Classics  to  a  large  place  in  American 
education.  To  the  non-classical  reader  the  testimony  of  so 
many  men  of  parts  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  direct 
professional  use  of  the  Classics  should  have  weight;  to  the 
teacher  of  the  Classics  the  book  sounds  a  call  to  higher  service, 
to  his  pupils  and  his  age,  by  urging  him  to  prepare  himself 
better  in  his  subject  and  to  teach  it  better,  by  taking  a  larger 
and  broader  view  of  it,  by  correlating  the  present  and  the 
past,  and  above  all,  by  being  himself,  as  the  result  of  his 
classical  and  humanistic  studies,  in  every  way  more  truly 
homo,  immo  vero  vir, 

Charles  Knapp 
Columbia  University 
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Vocal  exprettion  in  spc^ch-By  Ifgjftv  E?Am  Goir.  w^  A« 

editorial  cooperation  of  Rouo  L.  Lymait.    BoiUM:  Omii  and  Cammm. 
191 1.    3»5  p.    $1.00. 

Vocal  expression  in  speech  presMitt  readably  a  phikMophkal 
and  scientific  analysis  of  the  basts  of  speech.  Bofh  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  material  and  the  point  of  view  are  untisaaL 
Vocal  expression  is  separated  into  four  departmenu:  spcecb 
melody,  or  variety  of  pitch  in  utterance;  speech  quality,  tlie 
kind  of  voice  most  adapted  to  the  particular  utterance;  spccdi 
rh>thm,  the  variation  of  the  time-element  in  uttcfinca; 
speech  dynamics,  modulation  of  quality  and  tone-appGcadoo  m 
response  to  thought  and  feeling.  Elocution,  says  the  attChor, 
is  in  disrepute,  and  can  never  regain  puWic  confidence  tmtH 
right  methods  are  sternly  insisted  upon.  In  all  of  the  four 
departments  the  right  methods  are  to  train  the  mind  to  thtok 
clearly  and  the  imagination  to  feel  responsively.  Before  there 
can  be  correct  speech-forms  there  must  be  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. The  only  real  remedy  of  a  fault  is  that  which  remoirea 
the  cause. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  all  too  rare  treatment  of  the  subject 
Thus  it  seems  ungrateful  to  record  that  in  spite  of  mticfa 
directness  of  statement  the  treatise  leaves  a  somewhat  vafoe 
impression  upon  the  specialized  reader,  and  while  greatly  en- 
lightening the  student,  would  probably  give  him  very  little  to 
direct  his  steps.  The  publishers  announced  that  the  author 
has  entirely  avoided  all  cut  and  dried  methods  of  procedure: 
this  is  perhaps  the  reason  that — to  use  his  own  phrase — be 
points  to  the  goal  to  be  reached  but  fails  to  show  yoo  how  jrou 
may  make  yourself  walk  toward  it  He  has  done  well  by 
reason  of  what  he  has  thrown  away  and  by  his 


of  what  he  has  retained  rather  than  by  his  dereloppeat  of 
the  latter  for  any  practical  self -instruct  ion.  You  expect  to 
be  told  really  how  to  accomplish  a  thing  by  a  man  who  shows 
so  well  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  High  hopes  are  formed 
of  an  author  who  thinks  clearly  enotigh  to  deride  that  tagcil- 
sounding  of  time-honored  bad  advice  "be  natural.**  on  the 
ground  that  with  most  people  to  be  natural  is  merely  to  be 
habitual,  and  in  vocal  matters  most  habits  are 
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But  one  gets  here  only  an  excellent  treatise  for  a  discerning 
teacher,  who  must  already  have  been  on  the  right  track  in 
order  to  perceive  its  excellence.  In  a  study  which  very  largely 
depends  upon  methods  pure  and  simple,  there  is  too  little  given 
of  practical  method.  Thus  the  book  but  coordinates  the  sub- 
ject for  the  teacher,  and  is  seemingly  of  no  great  value  for 
the  pupil — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  its  pages 
are  given  over  to  selections  for  practise.  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  modern  or  unhackneyed.  But  in  the  attempt  to 
avoid  dry  technical  work,  the  author  goes  too  far  in  the  other 
direction.  The  book  is  thus  an  essay,  a  stimulating  elucida- 
tion of  theory,  rather  than  a  practical  aid  in  the  classroom 
itself. 

Algernon  Tassin 

Columbia  University 


A  new  elementary  Latin  book  in  which  the  material  for 
prose  composition  is  particularly  well  chosen  is  Ritchie's  First 
and  second  steps  in  Latin.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  191 1. 

163  p.) 

In  the  Wentworth-Smith  Arithmetical  Series  we  have  re- 
ceived the  new  editions  of  Arithmetic,  Books  i,  2,  and  3. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.     296,  296,  and  320  p.     35c.,  40c.,  and 

45c.) 

Paper  and  cardboard  construction  is  a  book  of  an  unusual 
kind,  of  great  practical  value  for  elementary  students  of 
what  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  called  manual  training.  The 
authors  are  Messrs.  Buxton  and  Curran  of  Stout  Institute. 
(Menomonie,  Wis.,  191 1.     166+xiv  p.     $1.50.) 

Freytag's  well  known  Die  Journalisten,  which  has  been 
edited  and  read  for  and  by  many  thousands  of  students,  has 
just  been  added  to  Merrill's  German  Texts  under  the  editor- 
ship of  H.  A.  Potter  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 
(New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  191 1.     264  p.     60c.) 

A  Latin  primer  with  a  number  of  new  features,  including 
some  attractive  woodcuts  for  beginners  in  Latin,  has  been 
prepared  by  Assistant  Professor  Nutting  of  the  University  of 
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California.     (New   York:  The  Amcrioui   Book  Omptmy. 
191 1.    240  p.     50c.) 

Some  capital  short  stones  for  licgmncr^  m  Ocmno  arc 
brought  together  in  Lose  Blatter,  by  Ema  Nf.  StoltK.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  191  r.     i  .7  p.     jor  » 

The  Gateway  Series  of  English  Texts  ha*  been  enrkbed  by 
Sckctiotts  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  riwiMntMiiinti 
Andrew  S.  Draper.  We  wish  that  much  of  the  eoolcnlt  of 
this  little  volume  might  be  learned  by  heart  by  the  Americttl 
boys  of  this  generation.  (New  York:  American  Book  Omh 
pany,  1911.     162  p.     35c.) 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dress  is  the  New  composition  rlutoric 
by  Professors  Scott  and  Denney.  The  book  in  its 
form,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  seems  to  us  better 
We  know  of  no  better  book  of  the  kind.  (Boston:  Allyn  k 
Bacon,    191 1.     468  p.     $1.20.) 

A  college  student  of  physics  is  constantly  having  new  text- 
books prepared  for  him  in  the  almost  impossible  effort  to  keep 
up  with  the  advance  of  physical  science.  The  latest  to  reach 
us  is  College  physics,  by  Professors  Reed  and  Guthe  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  The  space  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
electrons  and  radioactivity  reflects  the  recent  advance  of 
physics  in  those  directions.  (The  Macmillan  Gxnpany*  tqf  1. 
620  p.     $2.75.) 

In  the  Indian  book,  by  \\  illiam  J.  H"i»kiiin,  tiw 
a  most  interesting  reading  book  for  children,  wh 
gether  the  main  legends  of  the  North  American  Indtam. 
(Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  191 1.     2J9  p.    $1.25.) 

The  man  who  undertakes  to  write  a  book  entitled  Imitodmc- 
tion  to  general  science  is,  in  the  present  state  of  htunan  knowl- 
edge, rather  a  rash  person.  Under  the  cimimstances  il  it 
extraordinary  how  much  Mr.  Percy  E.  RowcH 
plished.  The  material  is  well  ordered  and 
prizingly  accurate.  ( The  Macmillan  Gxnpany,  191 1.  jot  p. 
75c.) 

A  litttle  volume  entitled  Pure  foods,  by  Profeaaor  Obcn  of 
the  Brooklyn  Pol}iechnic  Institute,  deals  with  natlcrt  that 
are  now  attracting  widespread  public  attention.     It  is  wefl 
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illustrated  and  attractively  written.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1. 
210  p.     80c.) 

Stevenson's  Treasure  Island,  by  Professor  Sherman  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  just  been  issued  in  the  English 
Readings  for  Schools,  edited  by  Professor  Cross  of  Yale. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 1.     158  p.     40c.) 

A  dismal  book  of  an  impossible  kind  is  entitled  Experiments 
in  educational  psychology,  by  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 191 1.     183  p.     90c.) 

The  Old  Testament  narrative  is  the  title  of  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  material  from  the  Bible,  set  out  in  connected  order, 
and  edited  by  Alfred  D wight  Sheffield.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  191 1.     507  p.     75c.) 

Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Grozmann's  Career  of  a  child  is  not 
very  well  written,  but  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  material  not 
accessible  elsewhere.  Some  of  its  teachings  seeem  to  us 
rather  extreme.  (Boston:  The  Gorham  Press,  191 1.  330  p. 
$2.50.) 

Two  ingenious  little  books  which  will  be  found  admirable 
for  secondary  school  students  in  Latin  are  entitled  Livy's 
kings  of  Rome  and  Caesar^s  invasion  of  Britain,  both  edited 
by  S.  E.  Winboldt.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  191 1. 
94,  87  p.     IS.  6d.  each.) 

Thackeray's  English  humorists,  edited  by  Professor  Stark 
Young  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  been  added  to  the 
series  known  as  Standard  English  Classics.  (Boston:  Ginn 
&Co.,  191 1.     285  p.     35c.) 

Professor  R.  G.  Gettell  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has 
prepared  in  his  Readings  of  political  science  an  important 
collection  of  extracts  from  modern  writers  and  teachers  of  the 
subject.      (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.     528  p.     $2.25.) 

Professor  Fletcher  F.  Swift  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  made  a  book  of  more  than  usual  importance  in  his  History 
of  public  permanent  common  school  funds  in  the  United 
States.  With  great  patience  and  labor  he  has  brought  to- 
gether a  valuable  and  an  immense  mass  of  material  not  easy  to 
find  elsewhere.  The  book  is  of  permanent  value.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 1.     493  p.     $3.75.) 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Bernard  Shaw     ^^^^  ^cHghtful  Mr.  Gcor^  Benuird  Shaw 
on  EdlTcation*^     ^^^  ^^"  lecturing  in  London  on  the  si^jcct 


of  education.  In  his  own  inimitable 
he  proceeded  to  describe  and  criticize  Khooli  from  the  |«- 
tients'  point  of  view.  Seen  thus,  schools  are  prisons  in  which 
innocent  and  eager  victims  arc  cribbed  amd  cabiiied  for  so 
many  hours  a  day,  just  in  order  to  keep  them  away  from  their 
homes,  where  they  would  othcn^ise  be  badgering  their  parenU 
by  asking  questions  that  no  one  can  answer.  The  puntshrocnt 
or  torture  chiefly  used  in  the  schools  is  the  exacting  of  answers 
to  questions  based  on  schoolbooks.  A  schoolbook  is  one  to 
which  some  subject  of  great  interest  is  turned  into  an  instriH 
ment  of  interrogative  torture,  and  which,  therefore,  no  pcrsoo 
would  read  if  he  were  not  forced  to.  One  of  the  causes  of  that 
intense  detestation  of  talk  about  religion  so  characteristic  of 
the  English  people  is  that  the  Bible  has  been  made  to  serve 
as  a  schoolbook.  The  boys  and  girls  who  have  Shakspcrc 
forced  upon  them  as  a  school  text  become  the  men  and  women 
w  ho  never  go  to  any  other  play  than  a  mtisical  comedy,  and 
who  never  dream  of  opening  a  book  that  has  the  word  **  Shak* 
spere  "  on  the  back.  Mr.  Shaw  said  that  a  clear  result  of 
early  Bible  teaching  is  seen  in  the  surprizing  circimistance  that. 
if  ever  he  ventures  on  any  the  roost  insignificant  Scrtptttral 
allusion  in  one  of  his  plays,  that  play  is  immediately  taboo  and 
most  of  the  critics  dub  its  author  a  Puritan.  wl»ferer  that 
may  mean. 

He  said  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  cducatioaal 
advance;  but  schools  do  not  change.  Prisons  never  ahtf.  If 
a  child  were  free  to  go  out.  it  would  escape  with  joy  ind  fo 
home  or  to  some  other  educational  place  where  it  cooW  satisfy 
its  natural  thirst  for  knowledge  by  k)oktQg  on  and 

sss 
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questions.  But  parents  prefer  teachers  who  never  let  children 
escape,  but  contrive  to  set  them  impossible  conundrums  and 
to  keep  them  in  an  hour  longer  as  often  as  possible;  no  matter 
at  all  that  the  teacher  has  to  stay  in  as  well.  If  the  real 
business  of  school  were  merely  to  fit  children  for  their  duties 
in  life,  teachers  would  be  able  to  content  themselves  with 
teaching  the  Church  Catechism,  and  could  then  say  candidly 
to  the  pupils :  "  You  are  now  religiously  educated  and  can  go 
home."  But,  as  teachers  know  they  are  in  honor  bound  to 
keep  the  children  in  school  somehow,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
they  are  forced  to  go  over  this  same  Catechism  time  after 
time  or  to  try  to  make  pupils  learn  the  whole  Bible  from  end 
to  end.  There  are  in  the  Bible,  as  in  other  great  works  of 
literary  art — in  Homer,  for  instance,  or  in  Victor  Hugo — 
certain  long  strings  of  names  full  of  unexpected  esthetic  possi- 
bilities. These  the  teacher  delights  in  forcing  his  victims  to 
learn  by  heart  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of  keeping  them 
in  for  failure.  It  would  really  be  just  as  educative  and  far 
more  useful  in  later  life  to  make  them  learn  the  names  and 
addresses  in  the  London  Directory,  at  least  as  far  as  Adelphi 
Terrace  (where  Mr.  Shaw  himself  lives). 

As  with  religion,  so  with  musical  art.  As  soon  as  the 
teacher  who  is  not  a  musician  meddles  with  it,  the  child  is 
badgered  and  tortured  about  supertonics  and  major  fourths, 
and  racked  with  chords  of  a  dominant  seventh  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Out  of  the  mere  grammar  of  music  any  amount 
of  school  puzzles  can  be  concocted  that  a  child  can  very  con- 
veniently be  punished  for  failing  to  solve. 

But  in  the  schools  of  the  future,  as  Mr.  Shaw  conceives 
them,  children  will  read  books  because  they  want  to,  and 
will  go  to  school  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their  own  expense 
in  order  to  be  helped  in  learning  to  read  those  books.  Any 
,child  will  be  free  to  go  out  when  the  teacher  bores  him,  just 
as  adults  do  now  at  the  theater  when  they  are  seeing  one 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays.  They  pay  for  their  seats  and  want 
their  money's  worth,  but  when  the  stage-talk  is  dull  they 
talk  to  their  neighbor  or  hiss,  or  go  out  altogether  if  the 
play  IS  intolerable.     In  the  time  to  come  children,  too,  will 
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enjoy  the  liberty  thnt  mlcl  for  full  dcvdopmcQt  of 

all  the  faculties.  TIkv  t\iii,  ut  counc,  be  prtnrkkd  with 
pocket  money  and  will  spend  it  on  books  and  on  ttacberi,  to 
that  the  best  teachers  will  have  the  most  pttptU  and  the  hifhcfl 
pay.  The  present  state  of  things  is  truly  ridictikNtt,  whereby 
the  old  people  of  seventy  whose  development  no  kmger  mat' 
ters  are  given  five  shillings  a  week,  while  the  great  majoritf 
of  school  children  have  no  pocket  money  to  experiment  with, 
and  so  lose  their  best  chance  of  learning  real  iralneib  Bol 
there  will,  of  course,  be  some  restrictions.  The  Stale  wiB 
very  properly  object  to  giving  pocket  money  to  junior  dtiaeos 
who  do  not  know  the  multiplication  table  and  can  not  gire 
change.  So  that  bitter  complaints  may  be  expected  from 
young  people  that  they  are  not  being  taught  these  tbinp 
enough,  and  that  they  are  thereby  being  debarred  from  pe 
out  of  mere  schools  into  the  great  university  of  street  life. 

It  may  be  true  that  all  of  us  equally  have  souls,  but  it 
need  not  follow  that  all  our  souls  are  equal.  A  chiki  is 
born  with  something  very  small  in  the  way  of  a  soul,  and  the 
growth  of  that  something  depends  on  what  is  put  mto  the 
child's  mind  and  life.  The  more  one  puts  in  and  the  more 
one  learns  to  use  it  and  to  enjoy  its  use,  the  bigger  the 
soul  will  become.  But,  instead  of  being  fed  and  cultivated, 
ability  to  use  and  enjoy  may  be  starved  and  neglected. 
In  that  case,  instead  of  growing,  the  soul  will  diminish  and 
wither  away.  If  our  share  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  were 
to  be  made  visible  to  us  and  we  were  to  see.  as  in  the 
medieval  stories,  the  angel  waiting  at  one  ear  of  dying  folk 
to  bear  away  the  soul  and  to  resist  the  devil  waiting  at  the 
other  ear,  the  sight  would  bripg  us  many  surpriies.  Some 
of  the  least  considered  and  humblest  of  our  netghbofs  would 
be  found  to  have  vast  and  comprehensi%-e  souls,  while  one  or 
two  of  our  public  people  of  world-wide  renown  for  great 
enterprises  would  prove  to  have  but  shrunken  soab  VaM 
to  a  single  order  of  feelings  and  ideas.  And,  further,  some 
of  our  most  successful  commercial  men  wouW  appear  to 
have  no  souls  at  all,  having  ceased  to  enjoy  e%cn  their  own 
success. 
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The  great  teachers  of  mankind  have  been  those  who  have 
tried  to  enable  people  fully  to  enjoy  their  fullest  souls  and 
so   add  to  their  lives;    for  life   is   not   a   fixt  quantity:    it 
can  be  added  to  by  adding  to  one's  faculties.    For  this  end 
we  must  as  a  preliminary  enlarge  the  avenues  of  sense  thru 
which  impressions  of  the  great  world  are  received.    It  would 
be  useless  to  play  music  to  a  man  stone-deaf:  his  soul  could 
only  be  reached  by  painting  or  sculpture  or  literature.    These 
may  to  some  extent  express  a  state  of  soul,  but  not  without 
an  intermixture  of  lower  elements.     It  is,  however,  by  music 
alone  that  we  can  attain  the  pure  uplifting.    To  cultivate  the 
highest  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  music  one  must  en- 
large and  cultivate  the  sense  of  hearing,  so  as  both  to  make 
it  capable  of  actually  hearing  more  than  it  could  untrained, 
and  also  to  enrich  it  with  memories  of  beautiful  things  already 
heard.     A  symphony  by  Beethoven   is  one  of  the  deepest 
sources  of  spiritual  joy,  but  it  is  of  little  use  to  present  it 
to  an  unfit  audience.    To  them  it  would  be  a  mere  chaos.    One 
needs  to  have  been  taught  how  to  find  and  relish  the  simple 
musical  phrases  of  which  it  is  built  up.     It  will  be  found 
when  we  listen  to  a  sonata  or  symphony  by  one  of  the  great 
masters  that  there  are  two  or  three  recurrent  sets  of  notes 
or  time- fragments  running  right  thru  it,  which,  in  inferior 
hands,  would  always  remain  mere  jingles  or  short  tinkling 
refrains.     But  in  the  hands  of  the  musical  geniuses   (since 
Beethoven  showed  that  it  could  be  done)  these  insignificant 
merely  pretty  little  sound-patterns  become  interwoven  with  all 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  turn.     They  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  always  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  in  mere 
form  and  relative  order,  but  yet  in  every  repetition  bringing 
new  emotions  and  new  strength.    These  simple  musical  phrases 
or  tunes  can  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  in  school,  who  could 
learn  easily  enough  to  distinguish  the  different  effects  these 
little  melodies  convey  when  rendered  in  different  ways,  softly 
or  loudly,  quickly  or  slowly,  sung  by  boys  or  by  girls  or  by 
men,  played  on  this  instrument  or  on  that,  the  piano,  the  flute, 
the  violin.     Of  course,  the  school  must  not  be  expected  to 
provide  all  these  experiments  unaided.     It  is  not  enough  to 
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ask  children  to  listen  to  each  other's  attempts  to  ghrc  the 
different  effects  of  varied  instrumental  or  vocal  rcndcriflgi  of 
a  phrase.  For  this  they  must  have  help  from  amttetsrt  and 
friends  of  musical  art.  Get  two  young  ladies  from  Brixton 
to  play  concertos  to  them  and  help  them  to  realize  Kow  the 
successive  parts  of  a  musical  whole  embody  changing  mooda. 
Show  them,  for  instance,  that  the  Coda  to  the  ** Leonora** 
overture  is  an  exhilarating  rush  to  the  end  of  the  work,  tome- 
thing  like  the  rush  to  the  playground  when  Khool  is  over. 

Children  taught  in  some  such  way  as  this  to  recogniir  as 
old  familiar  friends  the  elementary  fragments  of  which  the 
great  monuments  of  music  are  built  up  will  not  become  the 
helpless  bored  listeners  to  classical  concerts  one  so  often 
sitting  in  agonized  solemnity,  enduring  such  things  as 
in  the  densest  vacuity  and  confusion.  Full  tn\cjvatBtL  of 
musical  masterpieces  is  impossible  till  one  has  some  familiarity 
with  the  themes  that  run  thru  them.  The  technical  value  of 
this  familiarity  was  clearly  instanced  when  the  late  Sir  Au- 
gustus Harris  once  brought  over  from  Hamburg  a  second- 
rate  orchestra  possessing  very  inferior  instruments  and  skiU, 
to  per fo nil  music  new  to  the  best  London  players. 
that  had  hitherto  to  Londoners  seemed  merely 
complexities  of  sound  suddenly  became  intelligible  music  of 
the  highest  order.  The  newcomers,  with  all  their  shortcom- 
ings, had  this  inestimable  advantage:  th  — e  so  famifiar 
with  the  music  that  they  knew  it  lx)th  :  dly  and 

tionally— they  knew  what  notes  to  play  and  also  what 
accompanied  the  playing. 

When  the  time  comes  for  leaving  school,  young  people  fO 
out  to  work,  and  a  most  dangerous  time  ensues  for  thns. 
All  their  thoughts  can  not  be  confined  to  work.  Take  the  case 
of  the  young  clerk.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  dose  his 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  w.nl!  certain  other  very 
interesting  creatures — young  womerv  '<comtng  facreaa- 

ingly  difficult  for  any  young  man  to  think  of  tMMVfW^  until 
he  is  thirty-five.  H  he  is  a  gentleman  with  some  kicas  of 
luxur>'  the  age  will  be  nearer  fifty-five— and  it  »  gradualj 
going  up.     Young  men  and  women,  therefore,  unless  they 
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have  some  unusually  absorbing  interest  in  life,  will  find  their 
imaginations  apt  to  center  upon  ideas  dependent  on  certain 
deep  instincts.  For  these  instincts  there  are  laid  snares  of 
diabolical  cunning  everywhere  in  London.  It  is  needful,  there- 
fore, to  take  care  that  the  young  man  who  has  nothing  im- 
perative to  do  in  the  evening  after  business  hours  should  meet 
something  to  worthily  occupy  his  mind.  To  tell  people  it  is 
wicked  to  go  to  a  theater  is  nonsense.  Give  them  a  good 
theater  to  go  to  with  an  entertainment  of  real  and  satisfying 
beauty,  and  it  will  be  possible  before  long  to  make  them  feel 
they  can  not  do  anything  mean  or  base.  Art  is  not  a  mere 
luxury:  it  reveals  the  full  meaning  of  the  common  acts  of 
life,  and  to  turn  one's  back  upon  it  means  the  stopping  of  one 
of  the  best  of  all  influences. 


The  many  American  friends  of  Professor 
s^dT  *"^^  °^  Michael  E.  Sadler  will  rejoice  at  his  ap- 
pointment to  be  Vice-Chancellor  of  Leeds 
University,  which  took  place  on  October  20  last.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  English  universities,  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
cellor is  the  nearest  analogy  to  that  of  the  college  and 
university  president  in  America. 

Professor  Sadler  is  now  at  the  height  of  his  activity  and 
effectiveness.  He  is  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  and  his  family 
has  been  for  several  generations  identified  with  movements 
for  the  welfare  of  Leeds  and  the  surrounding  country.  Since 
retiring  from  the  Education  Office  in  1903,  Dr.  Sadler  has 
been  professor  of  the  history  and  administration  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Manchester.  The  highest  hopes  may 
well  be  entertained  for  the  University  of  Leeds  under  his 
inspiring  guidance  and  oversight. 


M.  Bergson's  features  remind  me  a  little  of 

professor  .  j^ij^g  C^sar,  and  also  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 

Bergson  ,      .       ,  .   -  .       . 

whose  statue  stands  m  the  neighbormg  cor- 
ridor. A  fine  forehead,  a  bald  cranium  from  which  the  light 
is  strongly  reflected,  half  surrounded  by  a  border  of  closely- 
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cropt  Rjay  hair,  high  cheekbone*  and  tunken  checks,  and  a 
nose  which,  tho  aquihnc,  is  without  the  <ipccial  charactcriflics 
of  the  ancient  race  whence  he  has  spriinjj,  are  noticeable  at  be 
sits  waiting  for  the  dean  to  call  upon  him.  But  when  he  rises 
and  stands  in  the  full  ligfu  it  is  the  eyes  that  arrest  attention. 
Dark,  rather  small,  a  little  sunken,  they  are  piercing  withotH 
a  stare.  They  are  capable  of  every  shade  of  expression,  and 
as  the  lecture  proceeds  their  lights  change  rapidly  from  intense 
earnestness  to  equally  natural  humor 

He  is  a  master  of  lucid  ex-      *"  -.  anu  nis  use  ot  gesture 
is  admirable,  the  graceful  mo  >  of  the  arms  and  of  the 

thin  hands  frequently  aiding  the  expressive  eyes  in  instirinf 
the  passage  of  the  lecturer's  spoken  thoughts  to  the  brains  o: 
listeners.    He  speaks  excellently:  e\ery  word  is  clearly  articu- 
lated, and  not  even  the  clean  enunciation  of  the  lines  of  Motiere 
by  Coquelin  or  of  the  lines  of  Racine  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  conkl 
afford  a  better  French  lesson  for  a  foreign  student.    F 
is  high  in  pitch,  sometimes  even  breaking  into  a  tf'' 
is  agreeable  in  quality,  and  its  modulations  arc  d 
justed.    M.  Bergson  speaks  without  notes.    His  hands  are  tree 
to  gesticulate,  and  the  table,  save  for  its  water-bottle  and  timi- 
bler,  bears  only  his  little  gold  watch.    But  that  humble  table 
has  another  use.     From  time  to  time  the  lecturer  brin^  his 
hands  to  its  surface  and  rubs  them  gently  to  and  from  each 
other  along  the  nearer  edge.    There  is  no  nervonsncss  in  the 
action ;  it  comes  appropriatefy  in  the  less  forcible  moments  of 
his  argument.    No  one  ever  spoke  for  so  long  before  a  large 
audience  with  more  complete  self-possessidn  and  less  sdC- 
assertion. — From  the  London  Daily  iVrttv. 


To  the  Editor  of  tnc  r.i» 
Why?  On  November  4»  1911. 

Har\ard  at  football  by  a  score  of  8  to  6. 
On  November  18,  191 1.  Princeton  defeated  Yale  at  football 
by  a  score  of  6  to  3.  It  is  therefore  at  the  high  tide  of 
American  university  prosperity  and  accomplishment.  Wliy 
should  Princeton,  then,  go  to  the  troable  and  expense  of 
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electing   and   maintaining   a   president?     Why   not   let   well 
enough  alone? 

An  Experimental  Psychologist 


The  report  of  the  Finance  Commission  of  Boston,  relative 
to  the  schools  of  that  city,  which  is  discust  fully  in  this  issue 
of  the  Review,  is  significant  as  the  product  of  citizens  who 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  education  as  a  science  or 
profession. 

The  chairman,  John  A.  Sullivan,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  and 
Francis  N.  Balch  are  lawyers ;  Geoffrey  N.  Lehy,  a  merchant ; 
J.  F.  Moors,  a  banker.  The  work  of  sifting  testimony  of  the 
many  who  were  called  before  this  commission,  the  analysis 
of  the  information  collected  by  the  commission's  experts,  the 
sanity  and  clearness  in  which  the  commission  attacks  the  prob- 
lem merits  high  praise. 


Thru  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Stewart  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  a  new  step  forward  has  been  taken  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  That  Association  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  on  accredited  schools.  This  means 
another  long  step  forward  in  the  task  of  standardizing  sec- 
ondary school  work  in  the  Southern  States  and  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  for  better  salaries,  more  adequate  equipment, 
and  more  modern  buildings. 


The  Commission  on  Moral  Education  appointed  in  19  lo 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Michigan  has  pre- 
sented a  preliminary  report  in  the  hope  of  drawing  out  dis- 
cussion and  criticism  of  its  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions. The  report  may  be  obtained  from  Superintendent  W. 
B.  Arbaugh  of  Ypsilanti. 


i 


